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But  why  should  loidlings  all  our  pnuse  engron  1 
Bise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Bms. 

POPB. 

Hatino,  in  the  tale  of  the  HtaH  of  MidkOhianj  suooeeded  in 
some  degree  in  awakening  an  interest  in  behalf  of  one  deyoid  of 
those  accomplishments  which  belong  to  a  heroine  almost  by 
right,  I  was  next  tempted  to  choose  a  hero  upon  the  same 
unpromising  plan ;  and  as  worth  of  character,  goodness  of  hearty 
ana  rectitude  of  principle  were  necessary  to  one  who  laid  no 
claim  to  high  birth,  romantic  sensibility,  or  any  of  the  usual 
accomplishments  of  those  who  strut  through  the  pages  of  this 
sort  of  composition,  I  made  free  with  the  name  of  a  person  who 
has  left  the  most  magnificent  proofs  of  his  beneyolence  and 
charity  that  the  capital  of  Scotland  has  to  display. 

To  the  Scottish  reader  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  the 
man  alluded  to  is  George  Heriot.  But  for  those  south  of  the 
Tweed  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  person  so  named 
was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  king's  goldsmith, 
who  followed  James  to  the  EnglL^  capital,  and  was  so  succesch 
f ul  in  his  profession  as  to  die,  in  1624,  extremely  wealthy  for 
that  period.  He  had  no  children ;  and  after  making  a  full  pro- 
yision  for  such  relations  as  might  have  claims  upon  him,  he  left 
the  residue  of  his  fortune  to  establish  an  hospital,  in  which  the 
sons  of  Edinbuigh  freemen  are  gratuitously  brotight  up  and 
educated  for  the  station  to  which  their  talents  may  recommend 
them,  and  are  finally  enabled  to  enter  life  under  respectable 
auspices.  The  hospital  *  in  which  this  charity  is  maintained  is  a 
noble  quadrangle  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  as  ornamental  to  the 
city  as  a  building  as  the  manner  in  which  the  youths  are  pro- 
vided for  and  educated  renders  it  useful  to  the  community  as 
an  institution.     To  the  honour  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 

*  See  George  Hertot's  Hoapital.    Note  1. 
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ment  (the  magistrates  and  deigy  of  Edinbnigh),  the  funds  of 
the  hospital  haye  increased  so  much  under  their  care  that  it 
now  supports  and  educates  one  hundred  and  thirty  youths 
annually,  many  of  whom  have  done  honour  to  their  country  in 
different  situations. 

The  founder  of  such  a  charity  as  this  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  walked  through  life  with  a  steady  pace  and 
an  observant  eye,  neglecting  no  opportimity  of  assisting  those 
who  were  not  possessed  of  the  experience  necessary  for  their 
own  guidance.  In  supposing  his  efforts  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  a  young  nobleman,  misguided  by  the  aristociatic  haughti- 
ness of  his  own  time,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  selfish  luxury 
which  seems  more  peculiar  to  ours,  as  well  as  the  seductions  oi 
pleasure  which  are  predominant  in  all,  some  amusement^  or 
even  some  advantage,  might,  I  thought,  be  derived  from  the 
manner  in  which  I  might  bring  the  exertions  of  this  civic 
mentor  to  bear  in  his  pupil's  behalf.  I  am,  I  own,  no  great 
believer  in  the  moral  utUity  to  be  derived  from  fictitious  com- 
positions ;  yet,  if  in  any  case  a  word  spoken  in  season  may  be 
of  advantage  to  a  young  person,  it  must  surely  be  when  it  ddls 
upon  him  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  principle  and  self-denial, 
instead  of  that  of  precipitate  passion.  I  could  not,  indeed, 
hope  or  expect  to  represent  my  prudent  and  benevolent  citizen 
in  a  point  of  view  so  interesting  as  that  of  the  peasant  girl,  who 
nobly  sacrificed  her  family  affections  to  the  integrity  of  her 
moral  character.  Still,  however,  something  I  hoped  might  be 
done  not  altogether  unworthy  the  fame  which  George  Heriot 
has  secured  by  the  lasting  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on  his 
country. 

It  appeared  likely  that,  out  of  this  simple  plot,  I  might 
weave  something  attractive ;  because  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in 
which  George  Heriot  flourished,  gave  unbounded  scope  to  inven- 
tion in  the  fable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  affonled  greater 
variety  and  discrimination  of  character  than  could,  with  his- 
torical  consistency,  have  been  introduced,  if  the  scene  had  been 
laid  a  centui^  earher.  Lady  Mi^  WorUey  Montagu  has  said, 
with  equal  truth  and  taste,  that  the  most  romantic  region  of 
eveiy  country  is  that  where  the  mountains  unite  themselves 
with  the  plains  or  lowlands.  For  similar  reasons,  it  may  be  in 
like  manner  said  that  the  most  picturesque  period  of  history  is 
that  when  the  ancient  rough  and  wild  manners  of  a  barbarous 
age  are  just  becoming  innovated  upon  and  contrasted  by  the 
illumination  of  increased  or  revived  learning  and  the  instruc- 
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tions  of  renewed  or  reformed  religion.  The  strong  ouuii—i 
produced  by  the  opposition  of  ancient  manners  to  those  which 
are  gFadoallj  subduing  them  affords  the  lights  and  shadows 
necessary  to  giye'effect  to  a  fictitious  nanatiye ;  and  while  such 
a  period  entitles  the  author  to  introduce  incidents  of  a  mar- 
yeUous  and  improbable  character,  as  arising  out  of  the  tur- 
bulent independence  and  ferodty,  belonging  to  old  habits  of 
violence,  still  influencing  the  manners  of  a  people  who  had  been 
so  lately  in  a  barbarous  state;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
characters  and  sentiments  of  many  of  the  actors  may,  with  the 
utmost  probability,  be  described  with  great  yariety  of  shading 
and  delineation,  which  belongs  to  the  newer  and  more  improyed 
period,  of  which  the  world  has  but  lately  receiyed  the  li^t. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  of  Fingland  possessed  this  advantage 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  Some  beams  of  chivalry,  although  its 
planet  had  been  for  some  time  set,  continued  to  animate  and 
gild  the  horiam,  and  although  probably  no  one  acted  pre- 
cisely on  its  Quixotic  dictates,  men  and  women  still  talked  the 
chivalrous  language  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia;  and  the 
cei%monial  of  the  tilt-yard  was  yet  exhibited,  though  it  now 
only  flourished  as  a  place  de  oammtd.  Here  and  there  a 
highHspirited  Knight  of  the  Bath  (witness  the  too  scrupulous 
Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury)  was  found  devoted  enough  to  the 
vows  he^had  taken  to  imagine  himself  obliged  to  compel,  by 
the  sword's  point,  a  fellow-knight  or  squire  to  restore  tifie  top- 
knot of  ribbon  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  fair  damsel ;  *  but 
yet^  while  men  were  taking  each  other's  lives  on  such  punctilios 
of  honour,  the  hour  was  already  arrived  when  Bacon  was  about 
to  teach  the  world  that  they  were  no  longer  to  reason  from 
authority  to  fact)  but  to  establish  truth  by  advancing  from 
fact  to  fact)  till  they  fixed  an  indisputable  authority,  not  from 
hypothesis,  but  from  experiment. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  also 
strangely  disturbed,  and  the  license  of  a  part  of  the  community 
was  perpetually  giving  rise  to  acts  of  blood  and  violence.  The 
bravo  of  the  Queen's  day,  of  whom  Shakspeare  has  given  us 
so  many  varieties,  as  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  Peto,  and  the 
other  companions  of  Falsta£^  men  who  had  their  humours,  or 
their  particular  turn  of  extravagansa,  had,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Low  C!ountry  wars,  given  way  to  a  race  of  sworders, 
who  used  the  rapier  and  dagger  instead  of  the  far  less  dangerous 
sword  and  buckler ;  so  that  a  historian  says  on  this  subject — 

*  See  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherlmry's  MmuMt. 
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That  OTivate  quazrela  were  nonriBhed,  bat  espeoially  between  the  Soots 
and  the  Kngliah,  and  duels  in  every  street  mamtained ;  diyers  sects  and 
particular  titles  passed  unpunished  nor  regarded,  as  the  sect  of  the  roar- 
ing boys,  bonaventors,  bravadors,  quarterors,  and  such-like,  being  per- 
sons prodigal  and  of  great  expense,  when,  having  run  themselves  into 
debt,  were  constrained  to  run  into  &ctions,  to  defend  themselves  firom 
dancer  of  the  law.  These  received  maintenanoe  from  divers  of  the 
nobility  .  .  .  and  the  citizens  through  lasciviousness  consuming  their 
estates,  it  was  like  that  their  number  [of  these  desperadoes]  would  rather 
increase  than  diminish ;  and  under  these  pretences  they  entered  into 
many  desperate  enterprises,  and  scarce  any  durst  walk  the  streets  after 
nine  at  night. 

The  same  authority  assures  us  farther  that — 

Ancient  gentlemen,  that  had  left  their  inheritance  whole  and  well  fur- 
nished with  goods  and  chattels  (having  thereupon  kept  good  houses)  unto 
their  sons,  lived  to  see  part  consumed  m  riot  and  excess,  and  the  rest  in 
possibility  to  be  utterly  lost ;  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  made  but  a 
may-game,  by  which  means  divers  private  families  have  been  subverted, 
brothel  houses  much  frequented,  and  even  great  persons  prostituting  their 
bodies  to  the  intent  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  consume  their  substance 
in  lascivious  appetites.  And  of  all  sorts,  such  knights  or  gentiemen,  as 
either  through  pride  or  prodigality  had  consumed  their  substance,  repairing 
to  the  city,  and  to  the  mtent  to  consume  their  virtues  also,  lived  dissolute 
lives ;  and  many  of  their  ladies  and  daughters,  to  the  intent  to  maintain 
themselves  according  to  their  dignity,  prwtitute  their  bodies  in  shameful 
manner ;  ale-houses,  dicing-houses,  taverns,  and  places  of  vice  and  iniquity 
beyond  measure  aboxmding  in  most  places.* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  pages  of  a  Puritanical,  perhaps  a  satir- 
ical, writer  that  we  find  so  shocking  and  disgusting  a  picture  of 
the  coarseness  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  comedies  of  the  age,  the  principal  character 
for  gaiety  and  wit  is  a  young  heir  who  has  totally  altered  the 
establishment  of  the  father  to  whom  he  has  succeeded,  and,  to 
use  the  old  simile,  who  resembles  a  fountain  which  plays  off  in 
idleness  and  extrayagance  the  wealth  which  its  careful  parents 
painfully  had  assembled  in  hidden  reservoirs. 

And  yet,  while  that  spirit  of  general  extrayagance  seemed 
at  work  oyer  a  whole  kingdom,  another  and  yery  different  sort 
of  men  were  gradually  forming  the  staid  and  resolved  characters 
which  afterwards  displayed  themselyes  during  the  ciyil  wars, 
and  powerfully  regulated  and  affected  the  character  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  until,  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, they  sunk  in  a  gloomy  fanaticism  the  splendid  traces  of 
the  reyiying  fine  arts. 

*  NamMvt  Hidory  qf  ihe  First  FourtM%  Twn  qf  King  Jame^$  Beignt  in  Somen's 
TraeUt  edited  by  SGOtt^  toL  U.  p.  S06. 
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From  the  quotations  which  I  have  produoed,  the  selfish  and 
disgusting  conduct  of  Lord  Dalgamo  will  not  perhaps  appear 
overstrained ;  nor  will  the  scenes  in  Whitefriars  and  places  of 
similar  resort  seem  too  highly  coloured.  This  indeed  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  It  was  in  James  I.'s  reign  that  vice  first 
appeared  affecting  the  better  classes  in  its  gross  and  undis- 
guised depravity.  The  entertainments  and  amusements  of 
Elizabeth's  time  had  an  air  of  that  decent  restraint  which 
became  the  court  of  a  maiden  sovereign ;  and  in  that  earlier 
period,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  vice  lost  half  its  evil  by 
being  deprived  of  all  its  grossness.     In  James's  reign,  on  the  ^^^ 

contraiy,  the  coarsest  pleasures  were  publicly  and  unlimitedly  .  ^^  ^^.^^^-^i  <^^^ 
indulged,  since,  according  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  men^  ''  "  ^  / 
wallowed  in  beastly  delights ;  and  even  ladies  alumdoned  their  ^    .^  ^  /{ 
delicacy  and  rolled  about  in  intoxication*     After  a  ludicrous      ^'  * 
account  of  a  masque,  in  which  the  actors  had  got  drunk  and 
behaved  themselves  accordingly,  he  adds :  '  I  have  much  mar- 
velled at  these  strange  pageantries^  and  they  do  bring  to  my 
remembrance  what  passed  of  this  sort  in  our  Queen's  days,  of 
which  I  was  sometime  an  humble  presenter  and  assistant ;  but 
I  never  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety 
as  I  have  now  done.  .  .  .  The  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of 
all  our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil 
was  contriving  every  man  should  blow  up  himself  by  wild  riot, 
excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temperance.    The  great 
ladies  do  go  well  masqued ;  and,  indeed,  it  be  the  only  show 
of  their  modesty  to  conceal  their  countenance ;  but  alack,  they 
meet  with  such  coimtenance  to  uphold  their  strange  doings, 
that  I  marvel  not  at  aught  that  happens.'  * 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  court,  coarse  sensuality  brought 
along  with  it  its  ordinary  companion,  a  brutal  degree  of  undis- 
guised selfishness,  destructive  alike  of  philanthropy  and  good- 
breeding  ;  both  of  which,  in  their  several  spheresi  depend  upon 
the  regard  paid  by  each  individual  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  in  such  a  time  that  the  heartless  and 
shameless  man  of  wealth  and  power  may,  like  the  supposed 
Lord  Dalgamo^  brazen  out  the  shame  of  his  villainies,  and  affect 
to  triumph  in  their  consequences,  so  long  as  they  were  per- 
sonally advantageous  to  his  own  pleasures  or  profit. 

Aliatia  is  elsewhere  explained  as  a  cant  name  for  White- 
friars,  which,  possessing  certain  privileges  of  sanctuaiy,  became 
for  that  reason  a  nest  of  those  mischievous  characters  who 

*  See  DebMclieiy  of  the  Period.    Note  2. 
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bargaining  for  the  objects  of  my  curiosity  with  an  unrespective 
shop-lad,  hustled  among  boys  who  come  to  buy  Gordeties  *  and 
copy-books,  and  servant-girls  cheapening  a  pennyworth  of  paper, 
but  am  cordially  welcomed  by  the  bibliopolist  himself,  with, 
'Pray,  walk  into  the  back  shop,  captain.  Boy,  get  a  chair 
for  Captain  Clutterbuck.  There  is  the  newspaper,  captain — 
to-day's  paper ' ;  or,  ^  Here  is  the  last  new  work ;  there  is  a 
folder,  make  free  with  the  leaves ' ;  or,  '  Put  it  in  your  pocket 
and  carry  it  home ' ;  or,  ^  We  will  make  a  bookseller  of  you, 
sir,  you  shall  have  it  at  trade  price.'  Or,  perhaps,  if  it  is  the 
worthy  trader's  own  publication,  his  liberality  may  even  extend 
itself  to — ^  Never  mind  booking  such  a  trifle  to  you,  sir ;  it  is 
an  over-copy:  Pray,  mention  the  work  to  your  reading  friends.' 
I  say  nothing  of  the  snug,  well-selected  literary  party  arranged 
roimd  a  turbot,  leg  of  five-year-old  mutton,  or  some  such  gear, 
or  of  the  circulation  of  a  quiet  bottle  of  Robert  Cockbum's  t 
choicest  black — nay,  perhaps  of  his  best  blue — to  quicken  our 
talk  about  old  books,  or  our  plans  for  new  ones.  All  these 
are  comforts  reserved  to  such  as  are  freemen  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  letters,  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  them  in 
perfection. 

But  all  things  change  under  the  sun;  and  it  is  with  no 
ordinary  feelings  of  regret  that,  in  my  annual  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  I  now  miss  itke  social  and  warm-hearted  welcome  of 
the  quick-witted  and  kindly  friend  1  who  first  introduced  me  to 
the  ^pubUc  who  had  mo«  ^nal  wit  th«B  would  have  Bet  up 
a  dozen  of  professed  sayers  of  good  things,  and  more  racy 
humour  than  would  have  made  Uie  fortune  of  as  many  more. 
To  this  great  deprivation  has  been  added,  I  trust  for  a  time 
only,  the  loss  of  another  bibliopolical  friend,  §  whose  vigorous 
intellect  and  liberal  ideas  have  not  only  rendered  his  native 
country  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but  established  there  a 
court  of  letters,  which  must  command  respect,  even  from  those 
most  inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons.  The  efiect 
of  these  changes,  operated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  strong 
sense  and  sagacious  calculations  of  an  individual  who  knew 
how  to  avail  himself,  to  an  unhoped-for  extent,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  talent  which  his  coimtry  produced,  will  probably  appear 
more  cleariy  to  the  generation  which  shall  follow  the  present. 

*  OQe  of  the  moot  oommon  school-booki  of  the  last  oentozy— CoOo^ioniiii  Ctnturia 
SeUcta  Mahtrini  Corderii  (laing). 

t  Late  wine-merchant  in  Edlnboigh  (Laing). 

I  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  {LaingX    See  Brid*  qf  Lammtrmoor,  Note  8,  p.  816. 

f  Hr.  Archibald  GonsUble  (Lain^X 
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I  entared  the  shop  at  the  CroBS,  to  inquire  after  the  health 
ctf  my  worthy  friend^  ancL  learned  with  satisfaotion  that  his 
reaidaioe  in  the  south  had  abated  the  rigour  of  the  symptoms 
of  his  disorder.  Availing  myself,  then,  of  the  priyileges  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  strolled  onward  in  that  labyrinth  of 
small  dark  rooms  or  orypts,  to  speak  our  own  antiquarian 
lA^gQs^go,  which  form  the  eztensiye  back-settlements  of  that 
celebrated  publishing-house.  Tet,  as  I  proceeded  from  one 
obscure  recess  to  another,  filled,  some  of  them  with  old  yolumes, 
some  with  such  as,  from  the  equality  of  their  rank  on  the  shelves, 
I  suspected  to  be  the  less  saleable  modem  books  of  the  concern, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  holy  horror  creep  upon  me,  when  I 
thought  of  the  risk  of  intruding  on  some  ecstatic  bard  giving 
vent  to  his  poetical  fuiy;  or,  it  might  be,  on  the  yet  more 
formidable  privacy  of  a  band  of  critics,  in  the  act  of  worrying 
the  game  which  they  had  just  run  down.  In  such  a  supposed 
case,  I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  seers, 
whcnn  their  gift  of  deuteroecopy  compels  to  witaess  things  un- 
meet for  mortal  eye ;  and  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  Collins, 

HeartleBS,  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stare, 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

Still,  however,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an  undefined 
curiosity  drove  me  on  through  this  succession  of  darksome 
chambenra,  till,  like  the  jeweller  of  Delhi  in  the  house  of  the 
magician  Bennaskar,  I  at  length  reached  a  vaulted  room,  dedi- 
cated to  secrecy  and  silence,  and  beheld,  seated  by  a  lamp,  and 
employed  in  reading  a  blotted  revise,*  the  person,  or  perhaps  I 
shinila  rather  say  the  eidolon,  or  representative  vision,  of  the 
AuTHOB  OF  WavxbletI  Tou  will  not  be  surprised  at  Uie  filial 
instinct  which  enabled  me  at  once  to  acknowledge  the  features 
borne  by  this  venerable  apparition,  and  that  I  at  once  bended 
the  knee,  with  the  classical  salutation  of,  Salve,  moffne  parens  t 
The  vision,  however,  cut  me  short  by  pointing  to  a  seat,  in- 
timating at  the  same  time  that  my  presence  was  not  unexpected, 
and  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 

I  sat  down  with  humble  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to  note 
the  features  of  him  with  whom  I  now  found  myself  so  im- 
expectedly  in  sodety.  But  on  this  point  I  can  give  your 
reverence  no  satisfaction;  for,  besides  the  obscurity  of  the 
apartment^  and  the  fluttered  state  of  my  own  nerves,  I  seemed 
to  myself  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  filial  awe,  which  prevented 

*  The  wnlwWatftd  nmsft  te  infinmed  that  a  Moond  proof-aheet  Is  so  called. 
XIV  h 
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my  noting  and  recording  what  it  is  probable  the  personage 
before  me  might  most  desire  to  have  concealed.  Indeed,  his 
figure  was  so  closely  veiled  and  wimpled,  either  with  a  mantle, 
morning-gown,  or  some  such  loose  garb,  that  the  verses  of 
Spenser  might  well  have  been  applied — 

Tet|  oertes,  by  her  face  and  phvBnomy, 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  only  were, 
That  could  not  any  creature  wdl  desozy. 

I  must,  however,  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  to  apply  the 
masculine  gender ;  for,  notwithstanding  very  ingenious  reasons, 
and  indeed  something  like  positive  evidence,  have  been  offered 
to  prove  the  Author  of  Waveriey  to  be  two  ladies  of  talent,  I 
must  abide  by  the  general  opinion,  that  he  is  of  the  rougher 
sex.    There  are  in  his  writings  too  many  things 

Qu»  maribofl  sola  tiibnuntnr, 

to  permit  me  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  that  subject  I  will 
proceed,  in  the  manner  of  dialogue,  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  I  can 
what  passed  betwixt  us,  only  observing  that^  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  my  timidity  imperceptibly  gave  way  imder 
the  familiarity  of  his  address ;  and  that,  in  tiie  concluding  part 
of  our  dialogue,  I  perhaps  aigued  with  foUy  as  much  conMenoe 
as  was  beseeming. 

Atithar  of  Waverley.  I  was  willing  to  see  yon.  Captain 
Glutterbuck,  being  the  person  of  my  fiunily  whom  I  have  most 
regard  for,  since  iJ^e  death  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham ;  and  I  am 
airsAd  I  may  have  done  you  some  wrong  in  assigning  to  you 
The  MonaxUry  as  a  portion  of  my  effects.  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  making  it  up  to  you,  by  naming  you  godfather  to  this  yet 
unborn  babe — (he  indicated  the  proof-sheet  with  his  finger). 
But  first,  touching  Tht  Monastery — how  says  the  world?  Ton 
are  abroad  and  can  leani. 

Captadn  Clutterlmck,  Hem !  hem  1  The  inqtdiy  is  delicata 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  the  publishers. 

Author,  That  is  the  principal  matter ;  but  yet  an  indifferent 
work  is  sometimes  tow^  on  by  those  which  have  left  harbour 
before  it,  with  the  breeze  in  their  poop.    What  say  the  oriticsl 

Capta4n,  There  is  a  general — ^feeling — ^that  the  White  Lady 
is  no  favourite. 

Awtkor.  I  think  she  is  a  failure  myself;  but  rather  in 
execution  than  conception.    Could  I  have  evoked  an  eaprit  foUet, 
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at  the  same  time  fantastio  and  interesting,  capricious  and  kind ; 
a  sort  of  wildfire  of  the  elements,  bound  by  no  fixed  laws  or 
motives  of  action,  faithful  and  fond,  yet  teasing  and  un- 
certain  

Captain.  If  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  sir,  I  think 
you  are  describing  a  pretty  woman. 

Author,  On  my  word,  I  believe  I  am.  I  must  invest  my 
elementary  spirits  with  a  little  human  flesh  and  blood :  they 
are  too  fine-drawn  for  the  present  taste  of  the  public. 

Cofftain,  They  object^  too,  that  the  object  of  your  nixie 
ought  to  have  been  more  uniformly  noble.  Her  ducking  the 
priest  was  no  Naiad-like  amusement. 

Author.  Ah  !  they  ought  to  allow  for  the  capriccios  of  what 
is,  after  all,  but  a  better  sort  of  goblin.  The  bath  into  which 
Ariel,  the  most  delicate  creation  of  Shakspeare's  imagination, 
seduces  our  jolly  friend  Trinoulo,  was  not  of  amber  or  rose-water. 
But  no  one  shall  find  me  rowing  against  the  stream.  I  care 
not  who  knows  it,  I  write  for  general  amusement ;  and,  though 
I  never  will  aim  at  popularity  by  what  I  think  unworthy  means, 
I  will  not^  on  the  other  hand,  be  pertinacious  in  the  defence  of 
my  own  errors  against  the  voice  of  the  public. 

Captodn.  Tou  abandon,  then,  in  the  present  work  (looking, 
in  my  turn,  towards  the  proof-sheet),  the  mystic,  and  the 
magioal,  and  the  whole  system  of  signs,  wonders,  and  omens  f 
There  are  no  dreams,  or  presages,  or  obscure  allusions  to  future 
events) 

Au^ior.  Not  a  Cock  Lane  scratch,  my  son — ^not  one  bounce 
on  the  drum  of  Tedworth — ^not  so  much  as  the  poor  tick  of  a 
solitary  death-watch  in  the  wainscot.  All  is  clear  and  above 
board :  a  Scots  metaphysician  might  believe  every  word  of  it. 

Captain,  And  the  story  is,  I  hope^  natural  and  probable; 
commencing  strikingly,  proceeding  naturally,  ending  happily, 
like  the  course  of  a  famed  river,  which  gushes  from  the  mouth 
of  some  obscure  and  romantic  grotto;  then  gliding  on,  never 
pauflong^  never  precipitating  its  course,  visiting,  as  it  were,  by 
natural  instinct^  whatever  worthy  subjects  of  interest  are 
presented  by  the  country  through  which  it  passes;  widening 
and  deepening  in  interest  as  it  flows  on ;  and  at  length  arriving 
at  the  final  catastrophe  as  at  some  mighty  haven,  where  ships 
of  all  kinds  strike  sail  and  yardf 

AtOhor.  Heyl  hey!  what  the  deuce  is  all  thisi  Why,  'tis 
Ercles's  vein,  and  it  would  require  some  one  much  more  like 
Heroulee  than  I  to  produce  a  story  which  should  gush,  and 
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glide,  and  never  pause,  and  yisit^  and  widen,  and  deepen,  and 
all  the  rest  on't.  I  E^ould  be  chin-deep  in  the  grave,  man, 
before  I  had  done  with  mj  task ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  all  the 
quirks  and  quiddities  which  I  might  have  devised  for  mj  reader's 
amusement  would  lie  rotting  in  mj  gizzard,  like  Sancho's  sup- 
pressed witticisms,  when  he  was  under  his  master's  displeasure. 
There  never  was  a  novel  written  on  this  plan  while  the  world 
stood. 

Captain.  Pardon  me — Tom  Jones. 

Author.  True,  and  perhaps  Amdia  also.  Fielding  had  high 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  an  art  which  he  may  be  considered  as 
having  founded.  He  challenges  a  comparison  between  the 
novel  and  the  epic.  Smollett^  Le  Sage,  and  others,  emancipat- 
ing themselves  from  the  strictness  of  the  rules  he  has  laid 
down,  have  written  rather  a  history  of  the  miscellaneous 
adventures  which  befall  an  individual  in  the  course  of  life 
than  the  plot  of  a  regular  and  connected  epopoeia,  where  every 
step  brings  us  a  point  nearer  to  the  final  catastrophe.  These 
great  masters  have  been  satisfied  if  they  amused  the  reader 
upon  the  road ;  though  the  conclusion  only  airived  because  the 
tale  must  have  an  end,  just  as  the  traveller  alights  at  the  inn 
because  it  is  evening. 

Captain.  A  very  commodious  mode  of  travelling,  for  the 
author  at  least.  In  short,  sir,  you  are  of  opinion  with  Bayes — 
'  What  the  devil  does  the  plot  signify,  except  to  bring  in  fine 
things  ? ' 

Author.  Grant  that  I  were  so,  and  that  I  should  write  with 
sense  and  spirit  a  few  scenes  unlaboured  and  loosely  put  to- 
gether, but  which  had  sufficient  interest  in  them  to  amuse  in 
one  comer  the  pain  of  body ;  in  another,  to  relieve  anxiety  of 
mind;  in  a  third  place,  to  unwrinkle  a  brow  bent  with  the 
furrows  of  daily  toil;  in  another,  to  fill  the  place  of  bad 
thoughts,  or  to  suggest  better ;  in  yet  another,  to  induce  an 
idler  to  study  the  history  of  his  country ;  in  all,  save  where 
the  perusal  interrupted  the  discharge  of  serious  duties,  to 
furnish  harmless  amusement — ^might  not  the  author  of  such  a 
work,  however  inartificially  executed,  plead  for  his  errors  and 
negl^enoes  the  excuse  of  the  slave,  who,  about  to  be  punished 
for  having  spread  the  false  report  of  a  victory,  saved  himself 
by  exclaiming — ^  Am  I  to  blame,  0  Athenians,  who  have  given 
you  one  happy  day  1 ' 

Captadn.  Will  your  goodness  permit  me  to  mention  an  anec- 
dote of  my  excellent  grandmother  ? 
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Author.  I  see  little  she  can  have  to  do  with  the  subject. 
Captain  Clutterbuck. 

Captain.  It  may  come  into  our  dialogue  on  Bajes's  plan. 
The  sagacious  old  lady — ^rest  her  soid . — was  a  good  friend  to 
the  church,  and  could  never  hear  a  minister  maligned  by  evil 
tongues  without  taking  his  part  warmly.  There  was  one  fixed 
point,  however,  at  which  she  always  abandoned  the  cause  of 
her  reverend  proUgS :  it  was  so  soon  as  she  learned  he  had 
preached  a  regular  sermon  against  slanderers  and  backbiters. 

Author.  And  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  1 

Captain.  Only  that  I  have  hea^  engineers  say  that  one 
may  betray  the  weak  point  to  the  enemy  by  too  much  ostenta- 
tion of  f ortif^ng  it. 

Author.  And,  once  more  I  pray,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Captain.  Nay,  then,  without  farther  metaphor,  I  am  afraid 
this  new  production,  in  which  yo\ir  generosity  seems  willing  to 
give  me  some  concern,  will  stand  much  in  need  of  apology, 
since  you  think  proper  to  begin  your  defence  before  the  case  is 
on  trud.  The  story  is  hastily  huddled  up ;  I  will  venture-  a 
pint  of  claret. 

Author.  A  pint  of  port^  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Captain.  I  say  of  claret — good  claret  of  the  monastety. 
Ah,  sir,  would  you  but  take  the  advice  of  your  friends,  and  try 
to  deserve  at  least  one-half  of  the  public  favour  you  have  met 
with,  we  might  all  drink  Tokay ! 

Author.  I  care  not  what  I  drink,  so  the  liquor  be  wholesome. 

Captain.  Care  for  your  reputation,  then — ^for  your  fame. 

Author.  My  fame  1  I  will  answer  you  as  a  very  ingenious, 
able,  and  experienced  friend,  being  counsel  for  the  notorious 
Jem  MacCoul,*  replied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bar,  when 
they  laid  weight  on  his  client's  refusing  to  answer  certain 
queries,  which  they  said  any  man  who  had  a  regard  for  his 
reputation  would  not  hesitate  to  reply  to.  '  My  client,'  said 
he — ^by  the  way,  Jem  was  standing  behind  him  at  the  time,  and 
a  rich  scene  it  was — '  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  regard 
for  his  reputation ;  and  I  should  deal  very  uncandidly  with  the 
court  should  I  say  he  had  any  that  was  worth  his  attention.' 
I  am,  though  from  very  different  reasons,  in  Jem's  happy  state 
of  indifference.  Let  fame  follow  those  who  have  a  substantial 
shape.  A  shadow — and  an  impersonal  author  is  nothing  better 
cast  no  shade. 


*  TMm  chamcter  mw  %  nfttlTe  of  LondoD,  who  ins  tried  and  oanvloted  in  1820  of 
robbing  %  Olugow  bank  of  £90,000  (Laiiv). 
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Captadn.  Tou  are  not  now,  perhaps,  so  impersonal  as  here- 
tofore. These  Lettert*  to  the  Member  for  the  Ufuvenity  of 
Oxford 

Author.  Show  the  wit,  genius,  and  delicacy  of  the  author, 
which  I  heartily  wish  to  see  engaged  on  a  subject  of  more 
importance;  and  show,  besides,  tiiat  the  preservation  of  my 
character  of  incognito  has  engaged  early  talent  in  the  discussion 
of  a  curious  question  of  evidence.  But  a  cause,  however  in- 
geniously pleaded,  is  not  therefore  gained.  Tou  taiay  remember 
the  neatly-wrought  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  so  arti- 
ficially brought  forward  to  prove  Sir  Philip  Francis's  title  to 
the  Letten  of  Jundusy  seemed  at  first  iirefiagable ;  yet  the 
influence  of  the  reasoning  has  passed  away,  and  Junius,  in  the 
general  opinion,  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  But  on  this 
subject  I  will  not  be  soothed  or  provoked  into  saying  one  word 
more.  To  say  who  I  am  not  would  be  one  step  towuds  saying 
who  I  am ;  and  as  I  desire  not,  any  more  than  a  certain  justice 
of  peace  mentioned  by  Shenstone,  the  noise  or  report  such 
things  make  in  the  world,  I  shall  continue  to  be  sUent  on  a 
subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  undeserving  the  noise 
that  has  been  made  about  it,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the 
serious  employment  of  such  ingenuity  as  has  been  displayed  by 
the  young  letter-writer. 

Captadn,  But  allowing,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  care  not  for 
your  personal  reputation,  or  for  that  of  any  literary  person 
upon  whose  shoulders  your  faidts  may  be  visited,  allow  me  to 
say  that  conmion  gratitude  to  the  public,  which  has  received 
you  so  kindly,  and  to  the  critics  who  have  treated  you  so 
leniently,  ought  to  induce  you  to  bestow  more  pains  on  your 
story. 

Author.  I  do  entreat  you,  my  son,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  said,  '  free  your  mind  from  cant.'  For  the  critics,  they 
have  their  business,  and  I  mine ;  as  the  nursezy  proverb  goes — 

The  dhildren  in  Holland  take  pleasure  in  making 
What  the  children  in  England  take  pleasure  in  breaking. 

I  am  their  humble  jackal,  too  busy  in  providing  food  for  them 
to  have  time  for  considering  whether  they  swallow  or  reject  it. 
To  the  public  I  stand  pretty  nearly  in  the  relation  of  the  post- 
man who  leaves  a  packet  at  the  door  of  an  individual.     If  it 

*  LaUn  to  JNcAord  Feber,  Saq.f  Member  far  the  Uniffenity  qf  Oi^hrdf  eontaininff 
Oritteal  Bemarka  on  the  Wavaiey  lf<nd»,  amd  <m  Attempt  to  aaoertai»  the  Author.  By 
J.  L.  Adolphofl,  Lond.  1821  {Laing). 
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contains  pleasing  intelligence— a  billet  from  a  mistreBS,  a  letter 
from  an  absent  son,  a  remittance  from  a  correspondent  supposed 
to  be  bankrupt — ^the  letter  is  acceptably  welcome,  and  read  and 
re-read,  folded  up,  filed,  and  safely  deposited  in  the  bureau.  If 
the  contents  are  disagreeable,  if  it  comes  from  a  dim  or  from  a 
bore^  the  correspondent  is  cursed,  the  letter  is  thrown  into  thd 
fire,  and  the  expense  of  postage  is  heartily  regretted ;  while  all 
the  time  the  b^urer  of  the  despatches  is,  in  either  case,  as  little 
thought  on  as  the  snow  of  last  Christmas.  The  utmost  extent 
of  kindness  between  the  author  and  the  public  which  can  really 
exist  is,  that  the  world  are  disposed  to  be  somewhat  indulgent 
to  the  succeeding  works  of  an  original  favourite,  were  it  but  on 
acoount  of  the  habit  which  the  public  mind  has  acquired; 
while  the  author  Teiy  naturally  thinks  well  of  their  taste  who 
have  so  liberally  applauded  his  productions.  But  I  deny  there 
is  any  call  for  gratitude,  properly  so  called,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Captain.  Respect  to  yourself,  then,  ought  to  teach  caution. 

Author.  Ay,  if  caution  could  augment  the  chance  of  my  sue- 
oess.  But^  to  confess  to  you  the  truth,  the  works  and  passages 
in  which  I  have  succeeded  have  unifonnly  been  written  with 
the  greatest  rapidity;  and  when  I  haye  seen  some  of  these 
placed  in  opposition  with  others,  and  commended  as  more  highly 
finished,  I  could  appeal  to  pen  and  standish  that  the  parts  in 
which  I  have  come  feebly  off  were  by  much  the  more  laboured. 
Besides,  I  doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  too  much  delay,  both  on 
account  of  the  author  and  the  public.  A  man  should  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  hoist  sail  while  the  wind  is  fair.  If 
a  successful  author  keep  not  the  stage,  another  instantly  takes 
his  ground.  If  a  writer  lie  by  for  ten  years  ere  he  produces  a 
second  work,  he  is  superseded  by  others ;  or,  if  the  age  is  so 
poor  of  -genius  that  this  does  not  happen,  his  own  reputation 
becomes  his  greatest  obstacle.  The  public  will  expect  the  new 
work  to  be  ten  times  better  than  its  predecessor ;  the  author 
will  expect  it  should  be  ten  times  more  popular,  and  'tis  a 
hundred  to  ten  that  both  are  disappointed. 

Captain.  This  may  justify  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  in 
publication,  but  not  that  which  is  proverbially  said  to  be  no 
speed.    You  should  take  time  at  least  to  arrange  your  stoiy. 

Aitthor,  That  is  a  sore  point  with  me,  my  son.  Believe  me, 
I  have  not  been  fool  enough  to  neglect  ordinary  precautions. 
I  have  repeatedly  laid  down  my  future  work  to  scale,  divided  it 
into  volumes  and  chapters,  and  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
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story  which  I  meant  should  evolye  itself  gradually  aad  strik- 
ingly, maintain  suspense,  and  stimulate  curiosity ;  and  which, 
finally,  should  terminate  in  a  striking  catastrophe.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  demon  who  seats  himself  on  the  feather  of  my  pen 
when  I  begin  to  write,  and  leads  it  astray  from  the  purpose. 
Characters  expand  under  my  hand ;  incidents  ore  multiplied ; 
the  story  lingers,  while  the  materials  increase;  my  regular 
mansion  turns  out  a  Qothic  anomaly,  and  the  work  is  dosed 
long  before  I  have  attained  the  point  I  proposed. 

Captain.  Resolution  and  determined  forbeaianoe  might 
remedy  that  evlL. 

AfOhor.  Alas !  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  know  the  force  of 
paternal  affection.  When  I  light  on  such  a  character  as  Bailie 
Jarvie,  or  Dalgetty,  my  imagination  brightens,  and  my  concep- 
tion becomes  clearer  at  eyery  step  which  I  take  in  his  company, 
although  it  leads  me  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  the  regular 
road,  and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge  and  diteh  to  get  back  into 
the  route  again.  If  I  resist  the  tempta^tion,  as  you  advise  me, 
my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat,  and  dull ;  I  write  painfully  to 
myself,  and  under  a  consciousness  of  flagging  which  makes  me 
flag  still  more ;  the  sunshine  with  which  fancy  had  invested  the 
incidente  depiurte  from  them,  and  leaves  everything  dull  and 
gloomy.  I  am  no  more  the  same  author  I  was  in  my  better 
mood  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel,  condemned  to  go  round  and 
roimd  for  hours,  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his  own 
tail,  and  gambolling  in  all  the  frolic  of  unrestrained  freedom. 
In  shorty  sir,  on  such  occasions  I  think  I  am  bewitohed. 

Captain.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  plead  sorcery,  thero  is  no  moro  to 
be  said :  he  must  needs  go  whom  the  devil  drives.  And  this, 
I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  make  the  theatrical 
attempt  to  which  you  have  been  so  often  urged  t 

AtUhor.  It  may  pass  for  one  good  reason  for  not  writing  a 
play,  that  I  cannot  form  a  plot.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  idea 
adopted  by  too  favourable  judges,  of  my  having  soma  aptitude 
for  that  department  of  poetry,  has  been  much  foimded  on  those 
scraps  of  old  plays  which,  being  taken  from  a  source  inaccessible 
to  collectors,  they  have  hastily  considered  the  ofispring  of  my 
mother-wit.  Now,  the  manner  in  which  I  became  possessed  of 
these  fragmente  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  help  telling 
it  to  you. 

Tou  must  know  that,  some  twenty  years  since,  I  went  down 
to  visit  an  old  friend  in  Worcestershire,  who  had  served  with 
me  in  the Dragoons. 
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Captain.  Then  you  luwe  seiredy  airt 

Author.  I  haye— or  I  have  not,  which  signifies  the  same  thing; 
captain  is  a  good  travelling  name.  I  found  m j  friend's  house 
unexpectedly  crowded  with  guests,  and,  as  usual,  was  condemned 
— ^the  mansion  being  an  old  one— to  the  hauwUd  apartment,  I 
have,  as  a  great  modem  said,  seen  too  many  ghosts  to  beliere 
in  them,  so  betook  myself  seriously  to  my  repose,  lulled  by  the 
wind  rustling  among  the  lime-trees,  the  branches  of  which 
chequered  the  moonlight  which  fell  on  the  floor  through  the 
diainonded  casement,  when,  behold,  a  darker  shadow  interposed 
itself,  and  I  beheld  visibly  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment 

Captain.  The  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  I  suppose  f  Tou  have 
told  the  yeiy  stozy  before. 

Author.  No — I  beheld  a  female  form,  with  mob-cap^  bib,  and 
apron,  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbow,  a  dredging-boz  in  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sauce-ladle.  I  concluded,  of 
course,  that  it  was  mv  friend's  cook-maid  walking  in  her  sleep ; 
and  as  I  knew  he  had  a  value  for  Sally,  who  could  toss  a  pan- 
cake with  any  girl  in  the  countiy,  I  got  up  to  conduct  her 
safely  to  the  door.  But  as  I  approachMl  her,  she  said,  'Hold, 
sir  I  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for ' — ^words  which  seemed  so 
apposite  to  the  circumstances,  that  I  should  not  have  much 
minded  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiarly  hollow  sound 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  '  Know,  then,'  she  said,  in  the 
same  unearthly  accents,  'that  I  am  the  spirit  of  Betty  Barnes.' 
*'  Who  hanged  herself  for  love  of  the  stagenxmchman,'  thought 
I ;  ' this  is  a  proper  spot  of  work  1 '  'Of  that  unhappy  Elisa- 
beth or  Betty  Eiumes,  long  cook-maid  to  Mr.  Warburton,  the 
painful  collector,  but  ah!  the  too  careless  custodier,  of  the 
largest  collection  of  ancient  plays  ever  known — of  most  of 
which  the  titles  only  are  left  to  gladden  the  Prolegomena  of 
the  Variorum  Shakspeare.  Tes,  stranger,  it  was  these  ill-fated 
hands  that  consigned  to  grease  and  conflagration  the  scores  of 
small  quartos,  which,  did  they  now  exist,  would  drive  the 
whole  Boxburghe  Club  out  of  their  senses;  it  was  these  un- 
happy pickers  and  stealers  that  singed  fat  fowls  and  wiped 
dirty  tronchera  with  the  lost  works  of  Beaum<mt  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Jonson,  Webster — what  shall  I  say  %  even  of  Shak- 
speare  himself ! ' 

Like  every  dramatic  antiquary,  my  ardent  curiosity  after 
some  play  named  in  the  book  of  the  Master  of  Bevels  had  often 
been  checked  by  finding  the  object  of  my  research  numbered 
amongst  the  holocaust  of  victims  which  this  unhappy  woman 
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had  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  Good  Cheer.  It  is  no  wonder  then, 
that»  like  the  Hermit  of  Pamell, 

I  broke  the  bands  of  fear  and  madly  cried, 

'  You  careless  jade  I '    But  scarce  the  words  began, 

When  Betty  brandish'd  high  her  saadng-pan. 

*  Beware,'  she  said,  'you  do  not»  by  your  ill-timed  anger,  cut 
off  the  opportunity  I  yet  -have  to  indemnify  the  world  for  the 
errors  of  my  ignorance.  In  yonder  coal-hole,  not  used  for 
many  a  year,  repose  the  few  greasy  and  blackened  fragments  of 
the  elder  drama  which  were  not  totally  destroyed.     Do  thou 

then *    Why,  what  do  you  stare  at,  captain !     By  my  soul, 

it  is  true ;  as  my  friend  Major  Longbow  says,  '  What  should  I 
tell  you  a  lie  for  t ' 

Captain.  Lie,  sir !  Nay,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  apply  the 
word  to  a  person  so  veradous.  You  are  only  inclined  to  chase 
your  tail  a  UtUe  this  morning,  that's  all.  Had  you  not  better 
reserve  this  legend  to  form  an  introduction  to  Three  Eecovered 
DramaSy  or  sof 

Author,  You  are  quite  right;  habit's  a  strange  thing,  my 
son.  I  had  forgot  whom  I  was  speaking  to.  Yes,  plays  for 
the  closet,  not  for  the  stage 

Captain,  Right,  and  so  you  are  sure  to  be  acted ;  for  the 
managers,  while  thousands  of  volunteers  are  desirous  of  serving 
them,  are  wonderfully  partial  to  pressed  men. 

Author,  1  am  a  living  witness,  having  been,  like  a  second 
Laberius,  made  a  dramatist  whether  I  would  or  not.  I  believe 
my  muse  would  be  Terrified*  into  treading  the  stage,  even  if 
I  should  write  a  sermon. 

Captain,  Truly,  if  you  did,  I  am  afraid  folks  might  make  a 
farce  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  should  you  change  your  style,  I  still 
advise  a  volume  of  dramas  like  Lord  Byron's. 

Author.  No,  his  lordship  is  a  cut  above  me :  I  won't  run  my 
horse  against  his,  if  I  can  help  myself.  But  there  is  my  friend 
Allan  has  written  just  such  a  play  as  I  might  write  myself,  in 
a  very  sunny  day,  and  with  one  of  Bramah's  extra  patent-pens. 
I  cannot  make  neat  work  without  such  appurtenances. 

Captain.  Do  you  mean  Allan  Ramsay  1 

Author.  No,  nor  Barbara  Allan  either.  I  mean  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  just  published  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Marmaduke 

*  A  JoonlAr  aUiuIon  to  the  Antiun^B  Mend  Daniel  Terrv,  a  celebrated  comedian, 
who  dnunaUBed  more  than  one  of  tiie  WaTerley  Novels,  which  were  brou^t  on  the 
stage  with  great  success.  Sir  Walter  himself  might  have  been  seen  aa  a  spectator, 
enjoying  the  petfonnanoe  as  much  as  any  one  {Laing). 
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Maxwellf  full  of  merry-making  and  miuderingy  kisaing  and 
catting  of  throats,  and  passages  which  lead  to  nothing,  and 
which  are  yery  pretty  passages  for  all  that.  Not  a  glimpse  of 
probability  is  there  about  the  plot^  but  so  much  animation  in 
particular  passages,  and  such  a  vein  of  poetiy  through  the  whole, 
as  I  dearly  widi  I  could  infuse  into  my  ddituury  SemadtUf 
should  I  ever  be  tempted  to  publish  them.  With  a  popular 
impress,  people  would  read  and  admire  the  beauties  of  Allan ; 
as  it  is,  they  may  perhaps  only  note  his  defects — or,  what  is 
worse,  not  note  him  at  alL  But  neyer  mind  them,  honest 
Allan;  you  are  a  credit  to  Caledonia  for  all  that.  There 
are  some  lyrical  effusions  of  his,  too^  which  you  would  do 
well  to  read,  captain.  '  It's  hame,  and  it's  hame,'  is  equal  to 
Bums. 

Captadn,  1  wiU  take  the  hint.  The  club  at  Kennaquhair 
are  turned  fastidious  since  Catalani  visited  the  Abbey.  My 
FoortUh  Catdd  has  been  receiyed  both  poorly  and  coldly,  and 
The  £ank$  o/Bonme  Boon  haye  been  positivcdy  coughed  down. 
Tempora  mtutantwr. 

Author.  They  cannot  stand  still,  they  will  change  with  all 
of  us.    Whatthenf 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

But  the  hour  of  parting  approaches. 

Captain,  Tou  are  determined  to  proceed  then  in  your  own 
system  f  Are  you  aware  that  an  unworthy  motive  may  be 
assigned  for  this  rapid  succession  of  publication  f  Tou  wUl  be 
supposed  to  work  merely  for  the  lucre  of  gain.  ^ 

Author,  Supposing  that  I  did  permit  the  great  advantages 
which  must  be  derived  from  success  in  literature  to  join  with 
other  motives  in  inducing  me  to  come  more  frequency  before 
the  public,  that  emohunent  is  the  voluntary  tax  which  the 
public  pays  for  a  certain  species  of  literary  amusement;  it  is 
extorted  from  no  one,  and  paid,  I  presume,  by  those  only  who 
can  afford  it^  and  who  receive  gratLfication  in  proportion  to  the 
expense.  If  the  capital  sum  which  these  volumes  have  put 
into  circulation  be  a  very  large  one,  has  it  contributed  to  my 
indulgences  only  t  or  can  I  not  say  to  hundreds,  from  honest 
Duncan  the  paper-manufacturer  to  the  most  snivelling  of  the 
printer's  devils, '  Didst  thou  not  share  t  Hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pencet'  I  prc^ess  I  think  our  Modem  Athena  much  obliged 
to  me  for  having  established  such  an  extensive  manufacture ; 
and  when  universal  suf&age  comes  in  fashion,  I  intend  to  stand 
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for  a  seat  in  the  House  on  the  interest  of  all  the  unwashed 
artificers  connected  with  literature. 

Captain.  This  would  be  called  the  language  of  a  calico- 
manufacturer. 

AtUhor.  Cant  again,  my  dear  son:  there  is  lime  in  this 
sack,  too ;  nothing  but  sophistication  in  this  world !  I  do  say 
it,  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  that  a  successful 
author  is  a  productive  labourer,  and  that  his  works  consti- 
tute as  effectual  a  part  of  the  public  wealth  as  that  which  is 
created  by  any  other  manufacture.  If  a  new  commodity, 
having  an  actually  intrinsic  and  commercial  value,  be  the  result 
,  of  the  operation,  why  are  the  author's  bales  of  books  to  be 
esteemed  a  less  profitable  part  of  the  public  stock  than  the 
goods  of  any  other  manufacturer?  I  speak  with  reference  to 
the  difiusion  of  the  wealth  arising  to  the  public,  and  the  degree 
of  industry  which  even  such  a  triflmg  work  as  the  present  must 
stimulate  and  reward,  before  the  volumes  leave  the  publisher's 
shop.  Without  me  it  could  not  exist,  and  to  this  extent  I  am 
a  benefactor  to  the  country.  As  for  my  own  emolument,  it  is 
won  by  my  toil,  and  I  account  myself  answerable  to  Heaven 
only  for  the  mode  in  which  I  expend  it.  The  candid  may  hope 
it  is  not  all  dedicated  to  selfish  purposes ;  and,  without  much 
pretensions  to  merit  in  him  who  disburses  it,  a  part  may 
*  wander,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor.' 

Captain.  Yet  it  is  generally  held  base  to  write  from  the 
mere  motives  of  gain. 

Author.  It  would  be  base  to  do  so  exclusively,  or  even  to 
make  it  a  principal  motive  for  literary  exertion.  Nay,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  work  of  imagination,  proceeding  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  copy-monev,  ever 
did,  or  ever  will,  succeed.  So  the  lawyer  who  pleads,  the 
soldier  who  fights,  the  physician  who  prescribes,  the  clergyman 
— ^if  such  there  be — who  preaches,  without  any  seal  for  his 
profession,  or  without  any  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  merely  on 
account  of  the  fee,  pay,  or  stipend,  degrade  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  sordid  mechanics.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  two  of 
the  learned  faculties  at  least,  their  services  are  considered  as 
unappreciable,  and  are  acknowledged,  not  by  any  exact  estimate 
of  the  services  rendered,  but  by  a  honorarium,  or  voluntary 
acknowledgment.  But  let  a  client  or  patient  make  the  experi- 
ment of  omitting  this  little  ceremony  of  the  honorarium,  which 
is  eent^  to  be  a  thing  entirely  out  of  consideration  between 
them,  and  mark  how  tiie  learned  gentleman  will  look  upon  his 
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ease.  Cant  set  apart,  it  is  the  same  thii^  with  liteniy  emolu- 
ment. No  man  of  sense,  in  any  rank  of  life,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
above  aooepting  a  just  recompense  for  his  time,  and  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  capital  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  his 
exertions.  When  Czar  Peter  wrought  in  the  trenches,  he  took 
the  pay  of  a  common  soldier;  and  nobles,  statesmen,  and 
divines,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  time,  have  not  scorned 
to  square  accounts  with  their  bookseller. 
CapUdn,  (Sing$.) 

0  if  it  wen  a  moui  things 

The  ^ntlee  would  not  use  it ; 
And  if  it  were  nncodly, 

The  deigy  woiud  reftiae  it. 

Author.  Tou  say  weU.  But  no  man  of  honour,  genius,  or 
spirit  would  make  the  mere  love  of  gain  the  chief,  fu*  less  the 
only,  purpose  of  his  labours.  For  myself,  I  am  not  displeased 
to  find  the  game  a  winning  one ;  yet  while  I  pleased  the  public, 
I  should  probably  continue  it  merely  for  the  pleaaure  of  play- 
ing ;  for  I  have  felt  as  strongly  as  most  folks  that  love  of  com- 
position which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  driving 
the  author  to  the  pen,  the  painter  to  the  pallet,  often  without 
either  the  chance  <^  fame  or  the  prospect  of  reward.  Perhaps 
I  have  said  too  much  of  this.  I  might,  perhaps,  with  as  much 
truth  as  most  people,  exculpate  myself  from  the  change  of 
being  either  of  a  greedy  or  meroenaiy  disposition ;  but  I  am  not, 
therefore,  hypocrite  enough  to  disdaim  the  ordinary  motives, 
on  account  of  which  the  whole  world  azotmd  me  is  toiling  un- 
remittingly, to  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  comfort,  health,  and  life. 
I  do  not  f^ect  the  dismterestedness  of  that  ingenious  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Goldsmith,  who  sold  their 
mi^^azine  for  sixpence  a-piece,  merely  for  their  own  amusement. 

Captam,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  hint.  The  world 
say  you  will  run  yourself  out. 

Author.  The  world  say  true ;  and  what  then  f  When  they 
dance  no  longer,  I  will  no  longer  pipe ;  and  I  shall  not  want 
flappers  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  apoplexy. 

Captain.  And  what  will  become  of  us  then,  your  poor  family  f 
We  shall  fall  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 

Author.  Like  many  a  poor  fellow,  already  overwhelmed  with 
the  number  of  his  family,  I  cannot  help  going  on  to  increase  it. 
"Tis  my  vocation,  Hal.'  Such  of  you  as  deserve  oblivion — 
perhaps  the  whole  of  you — ^may  be  consigned  to  it.    At  any 
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rate,  you  have  been  read  in  joor  day,  whioh  is  more  than  oaa 
be  said  of  some  of  your  contemporarieB  of  less  fortune  and 
more  merit.  They  cannot  say  but  that  you  had  the  crown. 
It  is  alwajB  Knoitfaing  to  have  engaged  tiie  pubUc  attention 
for  seven  yean.  Had  I  only  written  WaverUyy  I  should  have 
long  since  been,  aooording  to  the  established  phrase, '  the  ingeni- 
ous author  of  a  novel  much  admired  at  the  time.'  I  believe, 
on  my  soul,  that  the  reputation  of  Waverley  is  sustained  very 
much  by  Uie  praises  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  pref^ 
that  tale  to  its  successors. 

Captain.  You  are  willing,  then,  to  barter  future  reputation 
for  present  popularity  f 

Author,  Mdicra  ^pero.  Horace  himself  expected  not  to 
survive  in  all  his  works ;  I  may  hope  to  live  in  some  of  mine. 
ilToA  amni$  mortar.  It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the 
best  authors  in  all  countries  have  been  the  most  voluminous ; 
and  it  has  often  happened  that  those  who  have  been  best 
received  in  their  own  time  have  also  continued  to  be  accept- 
able to  posterity.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  present  genera- 
tion as  to  suppose  that  its  present  favour  necessarily  infers 
futiue  condemnation. 

Captain,  Were  all  to  act  on  such  principles,  the  public 
would  be  inundated. 

Avihar,  Once  more,  my  dear  son,  beware  of  cant  You 
speak  as  if  the  public  were  obliged  to  read  books  merely  because 
they  are  printed ;  your  friends  the  booksellers  would  thank  you 
to  make  the  proposition  good.  The  most  serious  grievance 
attending  such  inundations  as  you  talk  of  is  that  they  make 
rags  dear.  The  multiplicity  of  publications  does  the  present 
age  no  harm,  and  may  greatly  advantage  that  which  is  to 
succeed  us. 

Captain.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  happen. 

Author.  The  complaints  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  of  the  alanning  fertility  of  the  press  were  as  loud  as 
they  are  at  present;  yet  look  at  the  shoro  over  which  the 
inundation  of  that  age  flowed,  and  it  resembles  now  the  Rich 
Strand  of  the  Faery  Qveene — 

Bertrew'd  all 'with  rich  array, 
Of  pearl  and  preoioiis  stones  of  great  assay ; 
And  all  the  gravel  miz'd  with  golden  ore. 

Believe  me,  that  even  in  the  most  neglected  works  of  the 
present  age  the  next  may  discover  treasures. 
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Captain.  Some  books  will  defy  all  alchemy. 

Author.  They  wiU  be  but  few  in  number;  sinoe,  as  for 
writers  who  are  possessed  of  no  merit  at  all,  unless  indeed  they 
publish  their  works  at  their  own  expense,  like  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  their  power  of  annoying  the  public  will  be  soon  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  undertalong  booksellers. 

Captain.  You  are  incorrigible.  Are  there  no  bounds  to 
your  audacity  t 

AtUhcr.  There  are  the  sacred  and  eternal  boundaries  of 
honour  and  virtue.  My  course  is  like  the  enchanted  chamber 
of  Britomart — 

Where  m  she  look'd  about,  she  did  behold 
How  oTer  that  aame  door  was  Hkewiae  writ, 
Be  Bold— Be  Bold,  and  eveiTwhere  Be  Bold. 
Whereat  she  mused,  and  oould  not  oonetrue  it ; 
At  last  she  spied  at  that  room's  upper  end 
Another  iron  door,  on  which  was  writ — 
Bb  not  too  Bold. 

Captain.  Well,  you  must  take  the  risk  of  proceeding  on 
your  own  principles. 

Author.  Do  you  act  on  yours,  and  take  care  you  do  not 
stay  idling  here  till  the  dinner-hour  is  over.  I  inUl  add  this 
work  to  your  patrimony,  valeat  quantum. 

Here  our  dialogue  terminated;  for  a  little  sooty-faced 
Apollyon  from  the  Canongate  came  to  demand  the  proof-sheet 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  MOorkmdale  ;*  and  I  heard  Mr.  C.  rebuk, 
ing  Mr.  F.  in  another  compartment  of  the  same  labyrinth  I 
have  described  for  suffering  any  one  to  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  penetralia  of  their  temple. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  concerning  the 
import  of  this  dialogue,  and  I  cannot  but  belieye  I  shall  meet 
the  wishes  of  our  onnmon  parent  in  prefixing  this  letter  to  the 
work  which  it  concerns. 

I  am,  reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
Toun,  etc  etc. 

CtJTHBEBT  CLtnTBBBUOK. 
KXNITAQUHAIB,  Id  April  1822. 

*  Thia  palnftaUng  man  mm  ftnr  msny  jmn  ***■"*"  tn  BallmtTiitf  s  printings^Aoe 
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CHAPTER  I 

Kow  Soot  and  English  are  agreed, 

And  Sannders  hastes  to  cross  the  Tweed, 

Where,  such  the  splendours  that  attend  him. 

His  yery  mother  sosioe  had  keim'd  him. 

His  metamorphosis  hehold, 

From  Glasgow  frieze  to  doth  of  gold ; 

His  hack-sword,  with  the  iron  hut, 

To  rapier  fidrly  hatdi'd  and  gilt ; 

Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  brayer  V 

His  very  bonnet's  grown  a  beayer. 

The  Befofmaiion. 

Ths  long^oontinued  hostilities  which  had  for  centuries  separ- 
ated the  south  and  the  north  divisions  of  the  Island  of  Britain 
had  been  happOy  tenninated  by  the  succesmon  of  the  pacific 
James  I.  to  the  English  crown.  But,  although  the  united  crown 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  worn  by  the  same  individual,  it 
required  a  loi^  lapse  of  time,  and  the  succession  of  more  than 
one  generation,  ere  the  inveterate  national  prejudices  which  had 
so  long  existed  betwixt  the  sister  kingdoms  were  removed,  and 
the  subjects  <A  either  side  of  the  Tweed  brought  to  regard  those 
upon  the  opposite  bank  as  friends  and  as  brethren. 

These  prejudices  were^  of  course,  most  inveterate  during  the 
ragn  of  Kixig  James.  The  English  subjects  accused  him  of 
partiality  to  those  of  his  ancient  kingdom;  while  the  Scots, 
with  equal  injustice,  charged  him  with  having  forgotten  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  and  with  neglectmg  those  early  friends  to 
whose  allegiance  he  had  been  so  much  indebted. 

The  temper  of  the  Bang,  peaceable  even  to  timidity,  inclined 
him  perpetually  to  interfere  as  mediator  between  the  contending 
factions,  whose  brawls  disturbed  the  court.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  his  precautions,  historians  have  recorded  many 
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in  London,  David  Bamflay,  on  the  evening  to  which  we  solioit 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  retiring  to  more  abstruse  and  private 
labours,  left  the  adminislanrtion  of  his  outer  shop,  or  booth, 
to  the  aforesaid  sharp-witted,  active,  able-bodied,  and  well- 
voioed  apprentices,  namely,  Jenkin  Vincent  and  Frank  Tunstall. 

Vincent  had  been  educated  at  the  excellent  foundation  of 
Christ's  Church  Hospital,  and  was  bred,  therefore,  as  well  as 
bom,  a  Londoner,  with  aU  the  acuteness,  address,  and  audacity 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  youth  of  a  metropolis.  He  was 
now  about  twenty  years  old,  short  in  stature,  but  remarkably 
strong  made^  eminent  for  his  feats  upon  holydays  at  footbaU 
and  other  gymnastic  exercises;  scarce  rivalled  in  the  broad- 
sword play,  though  hitherto  only  exercised  in  the  fonn  of 
single-stick.  He  knew  eveiy  lane,  blkid  alley,  and  sequestered 
court  of  the  ward  better  than  his  catechism ;  was  alike  active 
in  his  master's  affiurs  and  in  his  own  adventures  of  fun  and 
mischief ;  and  so  managed  matters  that  the  credit  he  acquired 
by  the  former  bore  him  out»  or  at  least  served  for  his  apology, 
when  the  latter  propensity  led  him  into  scrapes,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  they  had  hitherto  inf eired 
nothing  mean  or  discreditable.  Some  aberrations  there  were, 
which  David  Bamsay,  his  master,  endeavoured  to  reduce  to 
regular  order  when  he  discovered  them,  and  others  which  he 
winked  at^  supposing  them  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
escapement  of  a  watch,  which  disposes  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  extra  power  of  that  mechanical  impulse  which  puts  the 
whole  in  motion. 

The  physiognomy  of  Jin  Vin — by  which  Abbreviation  he  was 
familiarly  known  through  the  ward — corresponded  with  the 
sketch  we  have  given  of  his  character.  His  head,  upon  which 
his  'prentice's  flat  cap  was  generally  flung  in  a  careless  and 
oblique  fashion,  was  closely  covered  with  thick  hair  of  raven 
black,  which  curled  naturally  and  dosely,  and  would  have 
grown  to  great  length  but  for  the  modest  custom  enjoined  by 
his  state  of  life,  and  strictly  enforced  by  his  master,  whid^ 
compelled  him  to  keep  it  i^ortHsropped — not  unreluctantly, 
as  he  looked  with  envy  on  the  flowiog  ringlets  in  which  the 
courtiers  and  aristocratic  students  of  the  neighbouring  Temple 
began  to  indulge  themselves,  as  marks  of  superiority  and  of 
gentility.  Vincent's  eyes  were  deep  set  in  his  head,  of  a  strong 
vivid  black,  full  of  fire,  roguery,  and  intelligence,  and  ccmveying 
a  humorous  expression,  even  while  he  was  uttering  the  usual 
small-talk  of  his  trade,  as  if  he  ridiculed  those  who  were 
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dispoBed  to  give  any  weight  to  his  oommonplaces.  He  had 
addnas  enough,  however,  to  add  little  touches  of  his  own, 
which  gave  a  torn  of  drollery  eren  to  this  ordinary  routine  of 
the  booth;  and  the  alacrity  of  his  manner,  his  ready  and 
obvious  w^  to  oblige,  his  intelligence  and  civility,  when  he 
thou^t  civility  necessary,  made  him  a  universal  favourite  with 
hia  master's  customers.  His  features  were  far  from  regular, 
for  hia  nose  was  fiattish,  his  mouth  tending  to  the  larger  size, 
and  his  complexion  inclining  to  be  more  dark  than  was  then 
thought  consistent  with  masculine  beauty.  But,  in  despite  of 
his  having  always  breathed  the  air  of  a  crowded  city,  his  com- 
plexion had  the  ruddy  and  manly  expression  of  redundant 
health;  his  tumed-up  nose  gave  an  air  of  spirit  and  raillery 
to  what  he  said,  and  seconded  the  laugh  of  his  eyes ;  and  his 
wide  mouth  was  garnished  with  a  pair  of  well-formed  and  well- 
coloured  lips,  which,  when  he  laughed,  disclosed  a  range  of 
teeth  strong  and  well  set,  and  as  white  as  the  very  pearl.  Such 
was  the  elder  apprentice  of  David  Ramsay,  memor3r's  monitor, 
watchmaker,  ana  constructor  of  horologes  to  his  most  8aci;pd 
Majesty  James  L 

Jenkin's  companion  was  the  younger  apprentice,  though, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  the  elder  of  the  two  in  years.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  di  a  much  more  staid  and  composed  temper. 
Francis  Tunstall  was  of  that  ancient  and  proud  descent  who 
claimed  the  style  of  the  'unstained' ;  because,  amid  the  various 
dianoes  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  Roses,  they  had, 
with  undeviating  fidth,  followed  the  house  of  Lancaster,  to 
which  they  had  originally  attached  themselves.  The  meanest 
sprig  of  such  a  tree  attached  importance  to  the  root  from 
whidi  it  derived  itself;  and  Tunstall  was  supposed  to  nourish 
in  secret  a  proportion  of  that  family  pride  which  had  extorted 
teaiB  from  his  widowed  and  almost  indigent  mother  when  she 
saw  hetself  obliged  to  consign  him  to  a  line  of  life  inferior,  as 
her  prejudices  suggested,  to  the  course  held  by  his  progenitors. 
Tet>  with  all  this  aristocratic  prejudice,  his  master  found  the 
well-bom  youth  more  docile,  regular,  and  strictly  attentive  to 
his  duty  than  his  far  more  active  and  alert  comrade.  Tunstall 
also  gratified  his  master  by  the  particular  attention  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  bestow  on  the  abstract  principles  of  science 
connected  with  the  trade  which  he  was  bound  to  study,  the 
limits  of  which  were  daily  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  mathe- 
matical science. 

Vincent  beat  his  companion  beyond  the  distance-poet  in 
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everything  like  the  praotical  adaptation  of  thorough  practice 
in  the  dexterity  of  hand  neceaaary  to  execute  the  mechanical 
branchea  of  the  art)  and  double-diatanoed  him  in  all  respecting 
the  commercial  afi^dra  of  the  ahop.  Still  Dayid  Bamaay  waa 
wont  to  Bay  that,  if  Vincent  knew  how  to  do  a  thing  the  better 
of  the  two,  Tunatall  waa  mu^  better  acquainted  with  the 
prinoiplea  on  which  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  he  aometimea 
objected  ito  the  latter,  that  he  knew  critical  excellence  too  weU 
ever  to  be  aatiafied  with  practical  mediocrity. 

The  diapoaition  of  Tunatall  waa  ahy,  aa  well  aa  atudioua; 
and,  though  perfectly  dvil  and  obliging,  he  never  aeemed  to 
feel  himaelf  in  hia  place  while  he  went  through  the  dutiea  of 
the  ahop.  He  waa  tall  and  handaome,  with  fair  hair,  and  well- 
formed  limba,  good  featurea,  well -opened  light  blue  eyea,  a 
atraight  Grecian  noae,  and  a  countenance  which  expreaaed  both 
good-humour  and  intelligence,  but  qualified  by  a  gravity  un- 
auitable  to  hia  yeara,  and  which  almoat  amounted  to  dejection. 
He  lived  on  the  heist  terma  with  hia  companion,  and  readily 
atood  by  him  whenever  he  waa  engaged  in  any  of  the  frequent 
akumiahea  which,  aa  we  have  alret^y  obaerved,  of  tea  diaturbed 
the  city  of  London  about  thia  period.  But»  though  Tunatall  waa 
allowed  to  tmderataad  quarter-ataff  (the  weapon  of  the  North 
country)  in  a  auperior  degree,  and  though  he  waa  naturally 
both  atrong  and  active,  hia  interference  in  auch  affintya  aeemed 
alwaya  matter  of  neoeaaity ;  and,  aa  he  never  voluntanly  joined 
either  their  brawla  or  their  aporta,  he  held  a  far  lower  place  in 
the  opinion  of  the  youth  of  the  ward  than  hia  hearty  and  active 
friend  Jin  Yin.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intereat  made 
for  hia  comrade  by  the  interoesaion  of  Vincent,  Tunatall  would 
have  atood  aome  chance  of  being  altogether  excluded  from  the 
Bociety  of  hia  contemporariea  of  the  aame  condition,  who  called 
him,  in  acorn,  the  Gavaliero  Cuddy  and  the  Gentle  Tunatall. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lad  himaelf,  deprived  of  the  freah  air  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up^  and  foregoing  the  exeroiae  to 
which  he  had  been  formerly  accuatomed,  while  the  inhabitant 
of  hia  native  manaion,  loet  gradually  the  freahneaa  of  hia  com- 
plexion, and,  without  ahowing  any  formal  aymptoma  of  diaeaae, 
grew  more  thin  and  pale  aa  he  grew  older,  and  at  length  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  indiflferent  health,  without  anything 
of  the  habita  and  complainta  of  an  invalid,  excepting  a  diapoaition 
to  avoid  aociety,  and  to  apend  hia  leiaure  time  in  private  atudy, 
rather  than  mingle  in  the  aporta  of  hia  companiona,  or  even  reaort 
to  the  theatrea,  then  the  general  rendeavoua  of  hia  claaa ;  where, 
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aoootding  to  high  aathorit j,  they  fought  for  half-bitten  apples,, 
ducked  nat8»  and  filled  the  upper  gallery  with  their  damouis.  y 

Such  vere  the  two  youths  who  called  David  Bamsay  master ; 
and  with  both  of  whom  he  used  to  fiet  from  morning  till  night, 
as  their  peculiarities  interfered  with  his  own,  or  witih  the  quiet 
and  beneficial  course  of  his  traffia 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  youths  were  attached  to  their 
master,  and  he,  a  good-natured,  though  an  absent  and  whimsical, 
man,  was  scarce  less  so  to  them ;  and,  when  a  little  warmed 
with  wine  at  an  occasional  junketing,  he  used  to  boast,  in  his 
northern  dialect,  of  his  *  twa  bonny  lads,  and  the  looks  that  the 
court  ladies  threw  at  them,  when  visiting  his  shop  in  their 
caroches,  when  on  a  frolic  into  the  city.'  But  David  Ramsay 
never  foiled,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  up  his  own  tall,  thin, 
lathy  skeletcm,  extend  his  lean  jaws  into  an  alarming  grin,  and 
indicate,  by  a  nod  of  lus  yard-long  visage  and  a  twinkle  of  his 
little  grey  eye,  that  there  might  be  more  faces  in  Fleet  Street 
worth  looking  at  than  those  of  Frank  and  Jenkin. 

His  old  ne^hbour,  Widow  Simmons,  the  sempstress,  who  had 
served,  in  her  day,  the  veiy  tip-top  revellers  of  the  Temple  with 
ruffe,  cufls,  and  bands,  distinguished  more  deeply  the  sort  of  atten- 
tion  paid  by  the  females  of  quality  who  so  regularly  visited  David 
Bamsay's  diop  to  its  inmates.  '  The  boy  fSnank,'  she  admitted, 
^used  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  ladies,  as  having 
something  gentle  and  downcast  in  his  looks ;  but  then  he  could 
not  better  himself,  for  the  poor  youth  had  not  a  word  to  throw 
at  a  dog.  Now  Jin  Vin  was  so  full  of  his  jibes  and  his  jeers, 
and  so  willing,  and  so  ready,  and  so  serviceable,  and  so  mannerly 
all  the  while,  with  a  step  that  sprung  like  a  buck's  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  his  eye  that  twinkled  as  black  as  a  gipsy's,  that  no 
woman  who  knew  the  world  would  make  a  comparison  betwixt 
the  lads.  As  for  poor  neighbour  Bamsay  himself,  the  man,'  she 
said,  *  was  a  civil  neighbour,  and  a  learned  man,  doubtless,  and 
might  be  a  rich  man  if  he  had  common  sense  to  back  his  learn- 
ing; and  doubtless,  for  a  Scot,  neighbour  Bamsay  was  nothing 
of  a  bad  man,  but  he  was  so  constantly  grimed  with  smoke, 
gilded  with  brass  filings,  and  smeared  with  lamp-black  and  oil, 
that  Dame  Sinmions  judged  it  would  require  his  whole  shopful 
of  watches  to  induce  any  feasible  woman  to  touch  the  said  neigh- 
bour Bamsay  with  anything  save  a  pair  of  tongs.' 

A  still  higher  autiiority.  Dame  Ursula,  wife  to  Benjamin 
Suddleohop,  the  barber,  was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion. 

Such  were,  in  natural  qualities  and  public  estimation,  the 
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two  joutliB  who^  in  a  fine  April  day,  haying  first  rendered  their 
dutiful  seryice  and  attendance  on  the  table  of  their  master  and 
his  daughter,  at  their  dinner  at  one  o'clock— Such,  O  je  kds  of 
London,  was  the  seyere  discipline  undergone  by  your  prede- 
cessors ! — and  haying  r^aled  themselyes  upon  tiie  fragments, 
in  company  with  two  female  domestics,  one  a  cook  and  maid  of 
all  work,  the  other  called  Mistress  Margaret's  maid,  now  relieyed 
their  master  in  the  duty  of  the  outward  shop ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  established  custom,  were  soliciting,  by  their  entreaties  and 
recommendations  of  their  master's  manufacture,  the  attention 
and  encouragement  of  the  passengers. 

In  this  species  of  service  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
Jenkin  Vincent  left  his  more  reseryed  and  bauiful  comrade  iar 
in  the  background.  The  latter  could  only  articulate  with 
difficulty,  and  as  an  act  of  duty  which  he  was  rather  ashamed 
of  discharging,  the  established  words  of  form — '  What  d'ye  lack  t 
What  d'ye  lack!  Clocks — ^watches — ^bamadesf  What  d'ye 
lackf  Watches — dxxkB — bamadesf  What  d'ye  lack,  sirt 
What  d'ye  lack,  madam  f    Bamades — ^watches^-clocks  Y ' 

'But  this  dull  and  dxy  iteration,  howeyer  yaried  by  diyersity 
of  yerbal  arrangement,  sounded  flat  when  mingled  with  the 
rich  and  recommendatory  oratory  of  the  bold-teused,  deep- 
mouthed,  and  ready-witted  Jenkin  Vincent.  *  What  d'ye  lack, 
noble  sir  t  What  d'ye  lack,  beauteous  madam  t '  he  said,  in  a 
tone  at  once  bold  and  soothing,  which  often  was  so  applied 
as  both  to  gratify  the  persons  addressed  and  to  excite  a  smile 
from  other  hearers.  '  God  bless  your  reyerenoe,'  to  a  beneficed 
deigyman ;  'the  Greek  and  Hebrew  haye  harmed  your  reyer- 
ence's  eyes.  Buy  a  pair  of  Dayid  Bamsay's  bamades.  The 
King — God  bless  his  sacred  Majesty ! — ^neyer  reads  Hebrew  or 
Greek  without  them.' 

'  Are  you  well  ayised  of  that  ? '  said  a  fat  parson  from  the 
Vale  of  Eyesham.  'Nay,  if  the  head  of  the  church  wears 
them — God  bless  his  sacnred  Majesty ! — I  will  tiy  what  they 
can  do  for  me;  for  I  haye  not  been  able  to  distinguish  one 
Hebrew  letter  from  another  since — I  cannot  remember  the 
time — ^when  I  had  a  bad  f eyer.  Choose  me  a  pair  of  his  most 
sacred  Majest^s  own  wearing,  my  good  youth.' 

'  This  is  a  pair,  and  please  your  reyerence,'  said  Jenkin,  pro- 
ducing a  pair  of  spectacles  which  he  touched  with  an  air  of 
great  deference  and  respect,  '  which  his  most  blessed  Majesty 
placed  this  day  three  weeks  on  his  own  blessed  nose ;  and  would 
haye  kept  them  for  his  own  sacred  use,  but  that  the  setting 
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being,  as  your  reyerenoe  Bees,  of  the  purest  jet^  was,  as  his 
sacred  Majesty  was  pleased  to  Bay,  fitter  for  a  bishop  than  for 
a  secular  prince.' 

'  His  sacred  Majesty  the  King,'  said  the  worthy  divine,  '  was 
ever  a  very  Daniel  in  his  judgment.  Give  me  the  barnacles, 
my  good  youth,  and  who  can  aay  what  nose  they  may  bestride 
in  two  years  hence  f  Our  reverend  broiler  of  Gloucester  waxes 
in  years.'  He  then  pulled  out  his  purse,  paid  for  the  spectacles, 
and  left  the  shop  with  even  a  more  important  step  than  that 
which  had  paused  to  enter  it. 

*  For  shame,'  said  Tunstall  to  his  companion ;  '  these  glasses 
will  never  suit  one  of  his  years.' 

'You  are  a  fool,  Frank,'  said  Vincent^  in  reply;  'had  the 
good  doctor  wished  glasses  to  read  with  he  would  have  tried 
them  before  buying.  He  does  not  want  to  look  through  them 
himself,  and  these  will  serve  the  purpose  of  being  looked  at  by 
other  folks  as  well  as  the  best  magnifiers  in  the  shop.  What 
d'ye  lackf '  he  cried,  resuming  his  solicitations.  'Mirrors  for 
your  toQette,  my  pretty  madam;  your  head-gear  is  something 
awry — ^pity,  since  it  is  so  well  femded.'  The  woman  stopped 
and  bought  a  mirror.  'What  d'ye  lack? — a  watch.  Master 
Sergeant — a  watch  that  will  go  as  long  as  a  lawsuit^  as  steady 
and  true  as  your  own  eloquence  ? ' 

'  Hold  your  peace,  sir,'  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Coif,  who 
was  disturbed  by  Yin's  address  whilst  in  deep  consultation  with 
an  eminent  attorney — '  hold  your  peace  1  You  are  the  loudest- 
tongued  varlet  betwixt  the  Devil's  Tavern  and  GiuldhalL' 

'A  watch,'  reiterated  the  undaunted  Jenkin,  'that  shall  not 
lose  thirteen  minutes  in  a  thirteen  years'  lawsuit.  He's  out  of 
hearing.  A  watch  with  four  wheels  and  a  bar-movement.  A 
watch  that  shall  tell  you.  Master  Poet»  how  long  the  patience 
of  the  audience  will  endure  your  next  piece  at  the  Black  Bull.' 
The  bard  laughed,  and  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  slops  till 
he  chased  into  a  comer,  and  fairly  eaught,  a  small  piece  of  coin. 

'  Here  is  a  tester  to  cherish  thy  wit,  good  boy,'  he  said. 

'Grameroy,'  said  Yin;  'at  the  next  play  of  yours  I  will 
bring  down  a  set  of  roaring  boys  that  shall  make  all  the  critics 
in  tihe  pit  and  the  gaUants  on  the  stage  dvil,  or  else  the 
curtain  shall  smoke  for  it.' 

'Now,  that  I  call  mean,'  said  Tunstall,  'to  take  the  poor 
rhymer's  money,  who  has  so  little  left  behind.' 

'You  are  an  owl  once  again,'  said  Yincent;  'if  he  has 
nothing  left  to  buy  cheese  and  radishes,  he  will  only  dine  a  day 
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the  Booner  with  some  patron  or  some  player,  for  that  is  his  fate 
five  days  out  of  the  aeyen.  It  is  unnatural  that  a  poet  should 
pay  for  his  own  pot  of  beer ;  I  will  drink  his  tester  for  him,  to 
save  him  from  such  shame ;  and  when  his  third  night  oomea 
round  he  shall  have  pennyworths  for  his  coin,  I  promise  yon« 
But  here  oomes  another^ess  customer.  Look  at  that  strange 
fellow ;  see  how  he  gapes  at  every  shop,  as  if  he  would  swallow 
the  wares.  O !  St.  Dunstan  has  caught  his  eye ;  pray  Qod  he 
swallow  not  the  images.  See  how  he  stands  astonished,  as  old 
Adam  and  Eve  ply  tiieir  ding-dong !  Gome,  Frank,  thou  art  a 
scholar :  construe  me  that  same  fellow,  wit^  his  blue  cap  with 
a  cock's  feather  in  it,  to  show  he's  of  gentle  blood,  Qod  wot» 
lus  grey  eyes,  his  yellow  hair,  his  sword  with  a  ton  of  iron  in 
the  handle,  his  grey,  threadbare  doak,  his  step  like  a  French- 
man, his  look  like  a  Spaniard,  a  book  at  his  g^le,  and  a  broad 
dudgeon-dagger  on  the  other  side  to  show  him  half-pedant,  half- 
bully.     How  call  you  that  pageant^  Frank  f ' 

'A  raw  Scotsman,'  said  Timstall ;  ^  just  come  up,  I  suppose, 
to  help  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  to  gnaw  Old  England's  bones : 
a  palmer-worm,  I  reckon,  to  devour  what  the  locust  has  spared.' 

'  Even  so,  fS»nk,'  answered  Vincent ;  *  just  as  the  poet  sings 

sweetly — 

In  Scotland  he  was  bom  and  bred. 
And,  though  a  beggar,  must  be  fed.' 

'  Hush ! '  said  Tunstall,  '  remember  our  master.' 

'  Pshaw ! '  answered  his  mercurial  companion ;  *  he  knows  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  I  warrant  you  has  not 
lived  so  long  among  Englishmen,  and  by  Englishmen,  to  quarrel 
with  us  for  bearing  an  English  mind.  But  see,  our  Scot  has 
done  gazing  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  comes  our  way.  By  this 
light)  a  proper  lad  and  a  sturdy,  in  spite  of  freckles  and  sun- 
burning.     He  oomes  nearer  still ;  I  will  have  at  him.' 

'  And  if  you  do,'  said  his  comrade,  *  you  may  get  a  broken 
head :  he  looks  not  as  if  he  would  carry  coals.' 

*  A  fig  for  your  threat,'  said  Vincent,  and  instantly  addressed 
the  stranger,  ^Buy  a  watch,  most  noble  northern  thane — buy 
a  watch,  to  count  the  hours  of  plenty  since  the  blessed  moment 
you  left  Berwick  behind  you.  Buy  barnacles,  to  see  the  English 
gold  lies  ready  for  your  gripe.  Buy  what  you  will,  you  shall 
have  credit  for  three  days ;  for,  were  your  pockets  as  bare  as 
Father  Fergus's,  you  are  a  Scot  in  London,  and  you  will  be 
stocked  in  that  time.'    The  stranger  looked  sternly  at  the 
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'WRggiah  apprentioe,  and  seemed  to  grasp  his  cudgel  in  rather 
a  menacing  fashion.  '  Buy  physic,'  said  IJie  undaunted  Vincent, 
'if  you  wUl  buy  neither  time  nor  light — physic  for  a  proud 
stomach,  sir — ^there  is  a  'pothecary's  shop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way.' 

Here  the  probationary  disciple  of  Galen,  who  stood  at  his 
master's  door  in  his  flat  cap  and  canvass  sleeves,  with  a  large 
wooden  pestle  in  his  hand,  took  up  the  ball  which  was  flung  to 
him  by  Jenkln,  with,  'What  d'ye  lack,  sir!  Buy  a  choice 
Caledonian  salve^  Floi  mdphvr.  cum  hutyro  quant,  miff^ 

'To  be  taken  after  a  gentle  rubbing-down  with  an  English 
oaken  towel,'  said  Vincent. 

The  bonny  Scot  had  given  full  scope  to  the  play  of  this 
small  artillery  of  city  wit,  by  halting  his  stately  pace  and 
viewing  grimly  first  the  one  assailant  and  then  the  oUier,  as  if 
menacing  either  repartee  or  more  violent  revenge.  But  phlegm 
or  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  indignation,  and  tossing  his 
head  as  one  who  valued  not  the  raillery  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  he  walked  down  Fleet  Street,  pursued  by  the  horse- 
laugh of  his  tormentors. 

'The  Scot  will  not  fight  till  he  see  his  own  blood,'  said 
Tunstall,  whom  his  north  of  England  extraction  had  made 
familiar  with  all  manner  of  proverbs  against  those  who  lay  yet 
farther  north  than  himself. 

'  Faith,  I  know  not,'  said  Jenkin ;  '  he  looks  dangerous,  that 
fellow :  he  will  hit  some  one  over  the  noddle  before  he  goes  far. 
Hark ! — ^hark !  they  are  rising.' 

Accoirdingly,  the  well-known  cry  of  '  'Prentices — 'prentices ! 
Clubs — clubs ! '  now  rang  along  Fleet  Street ;  and  Jenkin, 
snatching  up  lus  weapon,  which  lay  beneath  the  counter  ready 
at  the  slightest  notice,  and  calling  to  Tunstall  to  take  lus  bat 
and  foUow,  leaped  over  the  hatch-door  which  protected  the 
outer  shop,  and  ran  as  &st  as  he  could  towards  the  afiray, 
echoing  the  cry  as  he  ran,  and  elbowing,  or  shoving  aside^  who- 
ever stood  in  his  way.  His  comrade,  first  calling  to  his  master 
to  give  an  eye  to  the  shop,  followed  Jenkin's  example^  and  ran 
after  him  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  with  more  attention  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  otliers;  while  old  David  Bamsay, 
with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  a  green  apron  before  him,  and  a 
glass  which  he  had  been  polishing  thrust  into  his  bosom,  came 
^rth  to  look  after  the  safety  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  knowing, 
by  old  experience,  that,  when  the  cry  of  '  Clubs '  once  arose,  he 
Vould  have  little  aid  on  the  part  of  his  apprentices. 


CHAPTER  II 

This,  sir.  is  one  among  the  aeignory, 
Has  wealth  at  will,  and  will  to  use  his  wealth, 
And  wit  to  increase  it    Marry,  his  worst  folly 
lies  in  a  thriftless  sort  of  charity. 
That  goes  a-gadding  sometimes  after  objeols 
Whicn  wise  men  wul  not  see  when  throst  upon  them. 

The  Old  Couple. 

Thb  andent  gentleman  bustJed  about  his  shop,  in  pettish  dis- 
pleasure at  being  summoned  hither  so  hastily,  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  his  more  abstract  studies;  and,  unwilling  to  renounce 
the  train  of  calculation  which  he  had  put  in  progress,  he  mingled 
whimsically  with  the  fragments  of  the  arithmetical  operation 
his  oratory  to  the  passengers  and  angry  reflecticms  on  his  idle 
apprentices.  VWhat  d'ye  lack,  sir!  Madam,  what  d'ye  lack — 
clocks  for  hall  or  table — night-watches — day-watches  t  Locking 
wheel  being  48 — ^the  power  of  retort  8 — i^e  striking  pins  are 
48 — ^What  d'ye  lack,  honoured  sir  I — The  quotient — ^the  multi- 
plicand— That  the  knaves  should  have  gone  out  at  this  blessed 
minute  I — the  acceleration  being  at  the  rate  of  6  minutes,  56 
seconds,  53  thirds,  69  fourths — I  will  switch  them  both  when 
they  come  back — I  will,  by  the  bones  of  the  immortal  Napier ! ' 

Here  the  vexed  philosopher  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  grave  citizen  of  a  most  respectable  appearance,  who,  saluting 
him  familiarly  by  the  name  of  *  Davie^  my  old  acquaintance,' 
demanded  what  had  put  him  so  much  out  of  sorts,  and  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  a  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand. 

The  stranger's  dress  was,  though  grave,  rather  richer  than 
usual.  His  paned  hose  were  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  purple 
silk,  which  garniture  appeared  at  the  sladies.  His  doublet 
was  of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of  black  velvety  to 
correspond  with  his  hose ;  and  both  were  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  small  silver  buttons  richly  wrought  in  filigree.  A 
triple  chain  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck ;  and,  in  place  of  a 
sword  or  dagger,  he  wore  at  his  belt  an  ordinary  knife  for  the 
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puzpoae  of  the  table,  with  a  small  silver  case,  which  appeared 
to  contain  writing-materials.  He  might  have  seemed  some 
secretaiy  or  clerk  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  public,  only 
that  his  low,  flat^  and  unadorned  cap,  and  his  weU-blacked, 
shining  shoes,  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the  city.  He  was 
a  well-made  man,  about  the  middle  size,  and  seemed  firm  in 
health,  though  advanced  in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sagacity 
and  good-humour;  and  the  air  of  respectability  which  his  dress 
announced  was  well  supported  by  his  dear  eye^  ruddy  cheek, 
and  grey  hair.  He  used  the  Scottish  idiom  in  his  first  address, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
whether  he  was  passing  upon  his  friend  a  sort  of  jocose  mockery 
or  whether  it  was  his  own  native  dialect^  for  hk  ordinary  dis- 
course had  little  provincialism. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  his  respectable  friend,  Ramsay 
groaned  heavily,  answering  by  echoing  back  the  question, 
'What  ails  me,  Master  George  t  Why,  everything  ails  me  1  I 
profess  to  you  that  a  man  may  as  well  live  in  Fairyland  as  in 
the  ward  of  Farrixigdon  Without.  My  apprentices  are  turned 
into  mere  gobliqs :  they  Appear  And  disappear  like  spunkies, 
and  have  no  more  regtdarity  in  them  than  a  watch  without  a 
Bcapement.  If  there  is  a  ball  to  be  tossed  up^  or  a  bullock  to 
be  driven  mad,  or  a  quean  to  be  ducked  for  scolding,  or  a  head 
to  be  broken,  Jenkin  is  sure  to  be  at  the  one  end  or  the  other  of 
it^  and  then  away  skips  Francis  Tunstall  for  company.  I  think 
the  priie-fighters,  beu>4eaderB,  and  mountebadcsare  in  a  league 
against  me^  my  dear  f  riend*  snd  that  they  pass  my  house  ten 
times  for  any  other  in  the  city.  Here's  an  Italian  fellow  come 
over,  too,  that  they  call  Pundbinello;  and,  altogether * 

'Well,'  interrupted  Master  CleoKge^  ^but  what  is  all  this  to 
the  present  case?' 

'Why,'  replied  Ramsay,  'here  has  been  a  cry  of  thieves  or 
murder — I  hope  that  will  prove  the  least  of  it  amongst  these 
Ftiglttth  pock-puddiog  swine  I — and  I  have  been  interrupted  in 
the  deepest  calculation  ever  mortal  man  plunged  into^  Master 
George. 

'What,  manl'  replied  Master  George,  'you  must  take 
patience.  You  are  a  man  that  deals  in  time^  and  can  make  it 
go  fast  and  slow  at  pleasure ;  you,  of  all  the  world,  have  least 
reason  to  complain  if  a  little  of  it  be  lost  now  and  then.  But 
here  come  your  boys,  and  bringing  ina  slain  man  betwixt  them, 
I  think :  here  has  been  serious  mischief,  I  am  afraid.' 

'The  more  mischief  the  better  sport,'  said  the  crabbed  old 
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watchmaker.  *  I  am  bljthe,  though,  that  it's  neither  of  the  twa 
loons  themselves.  What  are  ye  bringing  a  corpse  here  for,  ye 
fause  yillains  Y '  he  added,  addressing  the  two  apprentices,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mob  of  their  own  class,  some  of 
whom  bore  evident  marks  of  a  recent  fray,  were  carrying  the 
body  betwixt  them. 

'He  is  not  dead  jet,  sir,'  answered  Tunstall. 

'  Carry  him  into  the  apothecary's,  then,'  replied  his  master. 
'  D'ye  think  I  can  set  a  man's  life  in  motion  again,  as  if  he  were 
a  dock  or  a  timepiece  f ' 

*  For  Godsake,  old  friend,'  said  his  acquaintance, '  let  us  have 
him  here  at  the  nearest ;  he  seems  only  in  a  swoon.' 

'A  swoon!'  said  Ramsay,  'and  what  business  had  he  to 
swoon  in  the  streets  f  Only,  if  it  will  oblige  my  friend  Master 
George,  I  would  take  in  all  the  dead  men  in  St.  Dunstan's 
parish.    CaH  Sam  Porter  to  look  after  the  shop.' 

So  saying,  the  stunned  man,  being  the  identical  Scotsman 
who  had  passed  a  short  time  before  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
apprentices,  was  carried  into  the  back  shop  of  the  artist,  and 
there  placed  in  an  armed  chair  tUl  the  apothecary  from  over  the 
way  came  to  lus  assistance.  This  gentleman,  as  sometimes 
happens  to  those  of  the  learned  professions,  had  rather  more 
lore  than  knowledge,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  sinciput  and 
occiput,  and  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  until  he  e^diausted 
David  Ramsay's  brief  stock  of  patience. 

'  Bell-um  I  bell-ell-um ! '  he  repeated,  with  great  indignation. 
'What  signify  all  the  bells  in  London,  if  you  do  not  pnt  a  plaster 
on  the  chield's  crown  f ' 

Master  George,  with  betteivdirected  seal,  asked  the  apothe- 
caiy  whether  bleeding  might  not  be  useful ;  when,  after  hum- 
ming and  hawing  for  a  moment^  and  being  tumble,  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  to  suggest  anything  else,  the  man  of 
pharmacy  observed,  that '  it  would,  at  all  events,  relieve  the 
brain  or  cerebrum,  in  case  there  was  a  tendency  to  the  deposi- 
tation of  any  extravasated  blood,  to  operate  as  a  pressure  upon 
that  delicate  organ.'  Fortunately  he  was  adequate  to  perform- 
ing this  operation;  and,  being  powerfully  aided  by  Jenkin 
Vincent  (who  was  learned  in  all  cases  of  broken  heads)  with 
plenty  of  cold  water  and  a  little  vinegar,  applied  according  to 
the  scientific  method  practised  by  the  hotUe-holders  in  a  modem 
ling,  the  man  began  to  raise  himself  on  his  chair,  draw  his 
cloak  tightly  around  him,  and  look  about  like  one  who  struggles 
to  recover  sense  and  recollection. 
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'  He  had  better  lie  down  on  the  bed  in  the  little  back  closet,' 
aaid  Mr.  Ramsay's  visitor,  who  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  acoommodations  which  the  house  affi>rded. 

*  He  is  welcome  to  my  share  of  the  truckle,'  said  Jenkin,  for 
in  the  said  back  doset  were  the  two  apprentices  accommodated 
in  one  truckle-bed; ' I  can  sleep  under  the  counter/ 

'  So  can  I,'  said  Tunstall,  '  and  the  poor  feUow  can  have  the 
bed  all  night.' 

'  Sleep,'  said  the  apothecary,  ^  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Galen,  a 
restoratiTe  and  febrifuge,  and  is  most  naturally  taken  in  a 
truckle-bed.' 

'Where  a  better  cannot  be  come  by,'  said  Master  Qeoige ; 
'  but  these  are  two  honest  lads,  to  give  up  their  beds  so  will- 
ingly. Come,  off  with  his  cloak,  and  let  us  bear  him  to  his 
couch.  I  will  send  for  Dr.  Irving,  the  king's  chirurgeon ;  he 
does  not  live  fax  oflf,  and  that  shall  be  my  share  of  the  Samari- 
tan's duty,  neighbour  Ramsay.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  apothecary,  'it  is  at  your  pleasure  to 
send  for  other  advice,  and  I  shall  not  object  to  consult  with  Dr. 
Irving  or  any  other  medical  person  of  skill,  neither  to  continue 
to  furnish  such  drugs  as  may  be  needful  from  my  pharmacopoaia. 
However,  whatever  Dr.  Irving,  who,  I  think,  hath  had  his  de- 
grees in  Edinbuxgh,  or  Dr.  Any-one-Beeide,  be  he  Scottish  or 
English,  may  say  to  the  contrary,  sleep,  taken  timeously,  is  a 
febrifuge,  or  sedative,  and  also  a  restorative.' 

He  muttered  a  few  more  learned  words,  and  concluded  by 
infonning  Ramsay's  friend,  in  English  fetr  more  intelligible  than 
his  Latin,  that  he  would  look  to  him  as  his  paymaster  for 
medicines,  care,  and  attendance,  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
to  this  party  unknown. 

Master  George  only  replied  by  desiring  him  to  send  his  bill 
for  what  he  had  already  to  charge,  and  to  give  himself  no 
farther  trouble  unless  he  heard  from  him.  The  pharmacopolist, 
who,  from  discoveries  made  by  the  cloak  idling  a  little  aside, 
had  no  great  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  this  chance  patient  to 
make  reimbursement,  had  no  sooner  seen  his  case  espoused  by 
a  substantial  citizen  than  he  showed  some  reluctance  to  quit 
possession  of  it,  and  it  needed  a  short  and  stem  hint  from 
Master  Geoige,  which,  with  all  his  good-humour,  he  was  capable 
of  expressing  when  occasion  required,  to  send  to  his  own 
dweUing  this  Esculapius  of  Temple  Bar. 

When  they  were  rid  of  Mr.  Raredrench,  the  charitable  e£R>rts 
of  Jenkin  and  Francis  to  divest  the  patient  of  his  long  grey 
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cloak  were  firmlj  resisted  on  his  own  part.  '  My  life  saner — 
my  life  suner,'  he  muttered  in  indistinct  muimurs.  In  these 
efforts  to  retain  his  upper  garment,  which  was  too  tender  to 
resist  much  handling,  it  gave  way  at  length  with  a  loud  rent, 
which  almost  threw  the  patient  into  a  second  syncope,  and  he 
sat  before  them  in  his  under  garments,  the  looped  and  repaired 
wretchedness  of  which  moved  at  once  pity  aiid  laughter,  and 
had  certainly  been  the  cause  of  his  unwillingness  to  resign  the 
mande,  which,  like  the  virtue  of  charity,  served  to  cover  so 
many  imperfections. 

The  man  himself  cast  his  eyes  on  his  poverty-struck  garb, 
and  seemed  so  much  ashamed  of  the  disclosure  that,  muttering 
between  his  teeth  that  he  would  be  too  late  for  an  appointment, 
he  made  an  effort  to  rise  and  leave  the  shop,  which  was  easily 
prevented  by  Jenkin  Vincent  and  his  comrade,  who,  at  the  nod 
of  Master*  George,  laid  hold  of  and  detained  him  in  his  chair. 
The  patient  next  looked  roimd  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  faintly,  in  his  broad,  northern  language — 'What  sort  of 
usage  ca'  ye  this,  gentlemen,  to  a  stranger  a  sojourner  in  your 
town  t  Ye  hae  broken  my  head,  ye  hae  riven  my  cloak,  and 
now  ye  axe  for  restraining  my  personal  liberty  1  They  were 
wiser  than  me,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  that  coun- 
selled me  to  wear  my  warst  daithing  in  the  streets  ci  London ; 
and,  if  I  could  have  got  ony  things  warse  than  these  mean 
garments  ('Which  would  have  been  very  difficult,'  said  Jin 
Yin,  in  a  whispw  to  his  companion),  they  would  have  been 
e'en  ower  gude  for  the  gripe  o'  men  sae  little  acquented  with  the 
laws  of  honest  civility.' 

'  To  say  the  truth,'  said  Jenkin,  unable  to  forbear  any  longer, 
although  the  discipline  of  the  times  prescribed  to  those  in  his 
situation  a  degree  of  respectful  distance  and  humility  in  the 
presence  of  parents,  masters,  or  seniors  of  which  the  present 
age  has  no  idea — '  to  say  the  truth,  the  good  gentleman's  clothes 
look  as  if  they  would  not  brook  much  handling.' 

'  Hold  your  peace,  young  man,'  said  Master  George^  with  a 
tone  of  authority :  *  never  mock  the  stranger  or  the  poor.  The 
black  ox  has  not  trod  on  your  foot  yet ;  you  know  not  what 
lands  you  may  travel  in,  or  what  clothes  you  may  wear,  before 
you  die.' 

Vincent  held  down  his  head  and  stood  rebuked;  but  the 
stranger  did  not  accept  the  apology  which  was  made  for  him. 

'I  am  a  stranger,  sir,'  said  he^  'that  is  certain;  though 
methinks  that,  b^g  such,  I  have  been  somewhat  familiarly 
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treated  in  this  town  of  yonrs ;  but,  as  for  my  being  poor,  I 
think  I  need  not  be  ohaiged  with  poverty  till  I  seek  siller  of 
somebody.' 

^  The  dear  cotmtry  all  over/  said  Master  George,  in  a  whisper, 
to  Dayid  Ramsay — '  pride  and  poverty.' 

But  David  had  taken  out  his  tablets  and  silver  pen,  and, 
deeply  immersed  in  calculations,  in  which  he  rambled  over 
all  the  terms  of  arithmetic,  from  the  simple  unit  to  millions, 
Inllions,  and  trillions,  neither  heard  nor  answered  the  observa- 
tion of  his  friend,  who,  seeing  his  abstraction,  turned  again  to 
the  Scot. 

^  I  fancy  now,  Jockey,  if  a  stranger  were  to  offer  you  a  noble, 
you  would  chuck  it  back  at  his  head  ? ' 

*  Not  if  I  could  do  him  honest  service  for  it,  sir,'  said  the 
Scot;  'I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  may  to  be  useful,  though  I 
oome  of  an  honourable  house,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  sort 
indifferently  weel  provided  for.' 

'Ay  I '  said  the  interrogator,  *  and  what  house  may  claim  the 
honour  of  your  descent)' 

'An  ancient  coat  belongs  to  it,  as  the  play  says,'  whiqpered 
Vincent  to  his  companion. 

'Gome,  Jockey,  out  with  it,'  continued  Master  George^ 
observing  that  the  Scot,  as  usual  with  his  countrymen  when 
asked  a  blunt,  straightforward  question,  took  a  little  time  before 
answering  it. 

'I  am  no  more  Jockey,  sir,  than  you  are  Jolm,'  said  the 
stranger,  as  if  offended  at  being  addressed  by  a  name  which  at 
that  time  was  used,  as  Sawney  now  is,  for  a  general  appellative 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  'My  name,  if  you  must  know  it,  is 
Richie  Moniplies ;  and  I  come  of  the  old  and  honourable  house 
of  Gastle  GoUop,  weel  kenn'd  at  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh.' 

'  What  is  that  you  call  the  West  Port  f '  proceeded  the  inter- 
rogator. 

'  Why,  an  it  like  your  honour,'  said  Richie,  who  now,  having 
recovered  his  senses  sufficiently  to  observe  Uie  respectable  ex- 
terior of  Master  George,  threw  more  civility  into  his  manner  than 
at  first,  '  the  West  Port  is  a  gate  of  our  city,  as  yonder  brick 
arches  at  Ynbitehall  form  the  entrance  of  the  King's  palace  here, 
only  that  the  West  Port  is  of  stonem  work,  and  mair  decorated 
with  architecture  and  the  policy  of  bigging.' 

'  Nouns,  man,  the  Whitehall  gateways  were  planned  by  the 
great  Holbein,'  answered  Master  Geoige ;  '  I  suspect  your  acci- 
dent has  jumbled  your  brains,  my  good  friend.    I  suppose  you 
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*  A  secret  that  there  is  little  use  in  keeping,'  said  Riofaie ; 
'  only  je  ken  that  our  northern  stomachs  are  ower  proud  to  call 
in  witnesses  to  our  distress.  No  that  my  master  is  in  mair  than 
present  pinch,  sir/  he  added,  looking  towards  the  two  English 
apprentices,  'having  a  lai«e  sum  in  the  royal  treasury-that 
is,'  he  continued,  in  a  whisper  to  Master  Greorge,  '  the  King  is 
owing  him  a  lot  of  siller;  but  it's  ill  getting  at  it,  it's  like. 
Mj  master  is  the  young  Lord  Glenvarlooh.' 

Master  George  testified  surprise  at  the  name.  '  You  one  of 
the  young  Lord  Glenvarloch's  followers,  and  in  such  a  oondition ! ' 

'  Troth,  and  I  am  all  the  followers  he  has,  for  the  present 
that  is ;  and  blythe  wad  I  be  if  he  were  muckle  better  aff  than 
I  am,  tiiough  I  were  to  bide  as  I  am.' 

*  I  have  seen  his  father  with  four  gentlemen  and  ten  lackeys 
at  his  heels,'  said  Master  George,  '  rustling  in  their  laces  and 
velvets.  Well,  this  is  a  changeful  world,  but  there  is  a  better 
beyond  it.  The  good  old  house  of  Glenvarlooh,  that  stood  by 
king  and  country  five  hundred  years ! ' 

'  Your  honour  m^  say  a  thousand,'  said  the  follower. 

'  I  will  say  what  I  know  to  be  true,  friend,'  said  the  dtiaseii, 
'and  not  a  word  more.  You  seem  well  recovered  now;  can 
you  walk  1 ' 

'  Bravely,  sir,'  said  Richie ;  *  it  was  but  a  bit  dover.  I  was 
bred  at  the  West  Port>  and  my  cantle  will  stand  a  dour  wad 
bring  a  stot  down.' 

'  Where  does  your  master  lodge ) ' 

'  We  pit  up,  an  it  like  your  honour,'  replied  the  Scot,  '  in  a 
sma'  house  at  the  fit  of  ane  of  the  wynds  that  gang  down  to  the 
water-side,  with  a  decent  man,  John  Christie,  a  ship-chandler, 
as  they  ca't.  His  father  came  from  Dundee.  I  wotna  the 
name  of  the  wynd,  but  it's  right  anent  the  mickle  kirk  yonder ; 
and  your  honour  will  mind  that  we  pass  only  by  our  family 
name  of  simple  Mr.  Nigel  Olifaunt,  as  keeping  ourselves  retired 
for  the  present,  though  in  Scotland  we  be  call^  the  Lord  Nigel.' 

<  It  is  wisely  done  of  your  master,'  said  the  citizen.  '  I  will 
find  out  your  lodgings,  though  your  direction  be  none  of  the 
dearest.'  So  saying,  and  slipping  a  piece  of  money  at  the  same 
time  into  Bichie  Moniplies's  hand,  he  bade  him  hasten  home, 
and  get  into  no  more  affrays. 

'  I  will  take  care  of  that  now,  sir,'  said  Richie,  with  a  look  of 
importance,  'having  a  chaige  about  me.  And  so,  wussing  ye 
a'  weel,  mth  special  thanks  to  these  twa  young  gentlemen * 

'  I  am  no  gentleman,'  said  Jenkin,  flinging  his  cap  on  his 
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head :  '  I  am  a  tight  London  'prentice,  and  hope  to  be  a  freeman 
one  day.     Fnmk  may  write  himself  gentleman,  if  he  will.' 

' I  was  a  gentleman  once,'  aaid  Tunfltall,  'and  I  hope  I  have 
done  nothmg  to  lose  the  name  of  one.' 

<  Weel — ^weel,  aa  ye  list,'  said  Richie  Moniplies;  'but  I  am 
mickle  beholden  to  ye  baith,  and  I  am  not  a  hair  the  lass  like 
to  bear  it  in  mind  that  I  say  but  little  about  it  just  now. 
Gnde  night  to  yon,  my  kind  coontryman.'  So  saying,  he  thrust 
oat  of  the  sleeTC  of  bis  ragged  doublet  a  long  bony  hand  and 
arm,  on  which  the  muscles  rose  like  whip-oord.  Maister  George 
shook  it  heartily,  while  Jenkin  and  Frank  exchanged  sly  looks 
with  each  other. 

Richie  Moniplies  would  next  have  addressed  his  thanks  to 
the  master  of  the  shop,  but  seeing  him,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
'scribbling  on  his  bit  bookie,  as  if  he  were  demented,'  he 
contented  his  politeness  with  'giving  him  a  hat,'  touching, 
that  is,  his  bonnet^  in  token  of  salutation,  and  so  left  the 
shop. 

'Now,  there  goes  Scotch  Jockey,  with  all  his  bad  and  good 
about  him,'  said  Master  George  to  Master  David,  who  suspended, 
though  tmwillingly,  the  calculations  with  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  keeping  his  pen  within  an  inch  of  the  tablets,  gased  on  his 
friend  with  great  lack-lustre  eyes,  which  expressed  anything 
rather  than  intelligence  or  interest  in  the  discourse  addressed 
to  him.  'That  fellow,'  proceeded  Master  Geoige,  without 
heeding  his  friend's  state  of  abstraction,  'shows,  with  great 
liveliness  of  colouring,  how  our  Scotch  pride  and  poverty  make 
liars  and  braggarts  of  us ;  and  yet  the  knave,  whose  every  third 
word  to  an  Englishman  is  a  boastful  lie,  wOl,  I  warrant  you, 
be  a  true  and  tender  friend  and  follower  to  his  master,  and 
has  perhaps  parted  with  his  mantle  to  him  in  the  cold 
blast,  although  he  himself  walked  in  euerpoy  as  the  Don  says. 
Strange  1  that  courage  and  fidelity — for  I  wUl  warrant  that  the 
knave  is  stout — should  have  no  better  companion  than  this 
swaggering  braggadocio  humour.  But  you  mark  me  not,  friend 
Davie.* 

'I  do — I  do,  most  heedfully,'  said  Davie.  'For,  as  the  sun 
goeth  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  add,  for  the 
moon,  fifty  minutes  and  a  half ' 

'  You  are  in  the  seventh  heavens,  man,'  said  his  companion. 

'  I  crave  your  pardon,'  replied  Davie.  '  Let  the  wheel  A  go 
round  in  twenty-four  hours — I  have  it — and  the  wheel  B  in 
twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes  and  a  half — fifty-seven  being 
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to  fiftj[twent7}-four,  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four  hoaiB,  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half,  or  very  nearly, — I  oraye  your  foEgiyeiieBSy 
Master  Qeorge,  and  heartily  wish  you  good-even.' 

<  Good-even  1 '  said  Master  Ge(»ge; '  why,  you  have  not  wished 
me  good  day  yet.  Gome,  old  friend,  lay  by  these  tablets,  or 
you  will  orack  the  inner  machinery  of  your  skull,  as  our  friend 
yonder  has  got  the  outer  case  of  his  damaged.  Good-night» 
quotha !  I  mean  not  to  part  with  you  so  easily.  I  came  to 
get  my  four  hours'  nunchion  from  you,  man,  besides  a  tune  otl 
the  lute  from  my  god-daughter,  Mrs.  Marget' 

'  Good  faith  1  I  was  abstracted.  Master  Geofge ;  but  you 
know  me.  Whenever  I  get  amongst  the  wheds,'  said  Mr. 
Ramsay,  *why,  'tis * 

'Lucky  tluit  you  deal  in  small  ones,'  said  his  friend,  as, 
awakened  from  his  reveries  and  calculations,  Bamsay  led  the 
way  up  a  little  back  stair  to  the  first  story,  occupied  by  his 
daughter  and  his  little  household. 

The  apprentices  resumed  their  places  in  the  front  shop  and 
relieved  Sam  Porter;  when  Jenkin  said  to  Tunstall — 'Didst 
see,  Frank,  how  the  old  goldsmith  cottoned  in  with  his  beggarly 
countryman  t  When  would  one  of  his  wealth  have  shaken 
hands  so  courteously  with  a  poor  Englishman )  Well,  111  say 
that  for  the  best  of  the  Scots,  that  they  will  go  over  head 
and  ears  to  serve  a  countryman,  when  they  will  not  wet  a 
nail  of  their  finger  to  save  a  Southron,  as  they  call  us,  from 
drowning.  And  yet  Master  George  is  but  half-bred  Scot 
neither  in  that  respect ;  for  I  have  known  him  do  many  a  kind 
thing  to  the  English  too.' 

'But  hark  ye,  Jenkin,'  said  Tunstall,  'I  think  you  are  but 
half-bred  English  yourself.  How  came  you  to  strike  on  the 
Scotsman's  side  after  all  f ' 

*  Why,  you  did  so^  too,'  answered  Vincent. 

'Ay,  because  I  saw  you  begin;  and,  besides,  it  is  no 
Gumbierland  fashion  to  faU  fifty  upon  one,'  replied  Tunstall. 

'  And  no  Ghrist  Ghuroh  fashion  neither,'  said  Jenkin.  '  Fair 
play  and  Old  England  for  ever !  Besides,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
his  voice  had  a  twang  in  it — in  the  dialect  I  mean — reminded 
me  of  a  little  tongue  which  I  think  sweeter — sweeter  than  the 
last  toll  of  St.  Dunstan's  will  sound  on  the  day  that  I  am  shot 
of  my  indentures.     Ha  !  you  guess  who  I  mean,  Frank  f ' 

'Not  I,  indeed,'  answered  Tunstall.  'Scotch  Janet^  I 
suppose,  the  laundress.' 

'  Off  with  Janet  in  her  own  buoking-basket ! — ^no,  no,  no ! 
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You  blind  buzzard,  do  you  not  know  I  mean  pretty  Mrs. 
Maigett' 

'  Umph ! '  answered  Tunstall,  drily. 

A  flash  of  anger,  not  unmingled  with  suspicion,  shot  from 
Jenkin's  keen  black  eyes. 

<  Umph !  and  what  signifies  "  umph  "  f  I  am  not  the  first 
'prentioe  has  married  his  master's  daughter,  I  supposeT 

'They  kept  their  own  secret^  I  fancy,'  said  Tunstall,  'at 
least  till  they  were  out  of  their  time.' 

'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Frank,'  answered  Jenkin,  sharply, 
'  that  may  be  the  fashion  of  you  gentlefolks,  that  are  taught 
from  your  biggin  to  cany  two  faces  under  the  same  hood,  but 
it  shall  never  be  mine.' 

'There  are  the  stairs,  then,'  said  Tunstall,  coolly;  'go  up 
and  ask  Mrs.  Maiget  of  our  master  just  now,  and  see  what  sort 
of  a  face  he  will  wear  under  hU  hood.' 

'  No,  I  wonnot^'  answered  Jenkin ;  '  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
that  neither.  But  I  will  take  my  own  time ;  and  all  the  counts 
in  Cumberland  shall  not  cut  my  comb,  and  this  is  that  which 
you  may  depend  upon.' 

Frands  made  no  reply;  and  they  resumed  their  usual 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  shop^  and  their  usual  solicita- 
tiona  to  the  passengers.* 

*  Bee  Geoige  Heriot    Hote  S. 


CHAPTEB  in 

BobadU.  I  pray  you,  possess  no  gallant  of  your  aoquaintanoe  with  a 
knowledge  of  my  lomriog. 

Madmr  Matthew.  Who,  I,  sir  I— Lord,  sir  I 

Bin  Jonbon. 

Thb  next  morning  foand  Ni^el  Olilaunt,  the  young  Lord  of 
Glenvarloch,  seat^,  sad  and  solitary,  in  his  little  apartment 
in  the  mansion  of  John  Christie,  the  i^p-chandler ;  wnioh  that 
honest  tradesman,  in  gratitude  perhaps  to  the  profession  from 
which  he  derived  his  chief  support,  appeared  to  have  con- 
structed as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  plan  of  a  ship's  cabin. 

It  was  situated  near  to  Paul's  Wharf,  at  the  end  of  oae 
of  those  intricate  and  narrow  lanes  which,  until  that  part  of 
the  city  was  swept  away  by  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  con- 
stituted an  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  damp,  and 
unwholesome  streets  and  alleys,  in  one  comer  or  other  of 
which  the  plague  was  then  as  surely  found  lurking  as  in  the 
obscure  comers  of  Constantinople  in  our  own  time.  But  John 
Christie's  house  looked  out  upon  the  river,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage, therefore^  of  free  air,  impregnated,  however,  with  the 
odoriferous  fumes  of  the  articles  in  which  the  ship-chandler 
dealt,  with  the  odour  of  pitch,  and  the  natural  scent  of  the 
ooze  and  sludge  left  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

Upon  the  whole,  except  that  his  dwelling  did  not  float  with 
the  flood -tide  and  become  stranded  with  the  ebb,  the  young 
lord  was  nearly  as  comfortably  accommodated  as  he  was  while 
on  board  the  little  trading  brig  from  the  long  town  of  Kirkcaldy, 
in  Fife,  by  which  he  had  come  a  passenger  to  London.  He 
received,  however,  every  attention  which  could  be  paid  him  by 
his  honest  landlord,  John  Christie;  for  Richie  Moniplies  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  his  master's  incognito  so 
completely  but  that  the  honest  ship-chandler  could  form  a 
guess  that  his  guest's  quality  was  superior  to  his  appearance. 
As  for  Dame  Nelly,  his  wife,  a  round,  buxom,  laughter-loving 
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dame,  with  black  eyes,  a  tigfat^  weU-Iaoed  bodice,  a  green  apron, 
and  a  red  petticoat  edged  with  a  slight  siWer  lace,  and  judi- 
eioufll  J  shortened  so  as  to  show  that  a  short  heel  and  a  tight^ 
dean  ankle  rested  upon  her  weU-bumished  shoe — she,  of  course, 
felt  interest  in  a  joung  man  who^  besides  being  yery  hand- 
some, good-humoured,  and  easily  satisfied  with  the  accommoda- 
tions her  house  a£K>ided,  was  evidently  of  a  rank,  as  well  as 
manners,  highly  superior  to  the  skippers  (or  captains,  as  they 
called  themselTcs)  of  merchant  vessels,  who  were  ike  usual 
tenants  of  the  apartments  which  she  let  to  hire,  and  at  whose 
departure  she  was  sore  to  find  her  well-scrubbed  floor  s(nled 
with  the  relics  of  tobacco^  which,  spite  of  King  James's  CcwUer- 
hkuij*  was  then  forcing  itself  into  use,  and  her  best  curtains 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  Geneva  and  strong  waters,  to 
Daine  Nelly's  great  indignation;  for,  as  she  truly  said,  the 
smeU  of  the  shop  and  warehouse  was  bad  enough  without  these 
additions. 

But  all  Mr.  Olifaunt's  habits  were  regular  and  cleanly,  and 
his  address,  though  frank  and  simple,  showed  so  much  of  the 
courtier  and  gen^eman  as  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
loud  halloO)  coarse  jests,  and  boisterous  impatience  of  her  mari- 
time inmates.  Dame  Nelly  saw  that  her  guest  was  melancholy 
also,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  seem  contented  and  cheerful-; 
and,  in  short,  she  took  that  sort  of  interest  in  him,  without 
being  herself  aware  of  its  extent^  which  an  unscrupulous  gallant 
might  have  been  tempted  to  improve  to  the  prejudice  of  honest 
John,  who  was  at  least  a  score  of  years  older  than  his  helpmate. 
Olifaunt,  however,  had  not  only  other  matters  to  think  of,  but 
would  have  regarded  such  an  intrigue,  had  the  idea  ever 
occurred  to  him,  as  an  abominable  and  ungrateful  encroachment 
upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  his  religion  having  been  by  his 
late  father  formed  upon  the  strict  principles  of  the  national 
faith,  and  his  morahty  upon  those  of  the  nicest  honour.  He 
had  not  escaped  the  predominant  weakness  of  his  country — an 
overweening  sense  of  the  pride  of  birth,  and  a  disposition  to  } 
value  the  worth  and  consequence  of  others  according  to  the  | 
number  and  the  fame  of  their  deceased  ancestors;  but  this  | 
pride  of  family  was  well  subdued,  and  in  general  almost  entirely 
concealed,  by  his  good  sense  and  general  courtesy. 

Such  as  we  have  described  him,  Nigel  Olif aunt,  or  rather 
the  young  Lord  Glenvarloch,  was,  when  our  narrative  takes 
him  up,  under  great  perplexity  respecting  the  fate  of  his  trusty 

*  See  Note  6. 
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and  only  follower,  Ricbard  Moniplies,  who  bad  been  despatched 
by  his  young  maater  early  the  preoeding  monung  as  far  as  the 
court  at  Westminster,  but  had  not  yet  returned.  His  evening 
adventures  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  so  far 
knows  more  of  Richie  than  did  his  master,  who  had  not  heaxd 
of  him  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dame  Nelly  Christie,  in  the 
meantime,  regarded  her  guest  with  some  aniiety,  and  a  great 
desire  to  comfort  him  if  possible.  She  placed  on  the  breakfast- 
table  a  noble  piece  of  cold  powdered  beef,  with  its  usual  guards 
of  ttirnip  and  carr^reccxnmended  her  mustard  as  coming  direct 
from  her  cousin  at  Tewkesbury,  and  spiced  the  toast  with  her 
own  hands,  and  with  her  own  hands,  also,  dnmk  jug  of  stout 
and  nappy  ale,  all  of  which  were  elements  of  %t8lL  substantial 
breakfast  of  the  period.  ^,  1 

When  she  saw  that  her  guest's  anxiety  preventeSlUm  from 
doing  justice  to  the  good  cheer  which  she  set  before  him,  she 
commenced  her  career  of  verbal  consolation  vdth  the«#HMal 
volubility  of  those  women  in  her  station  who,  conf^us  of 
good  looks,  good  intentions,  and  good  lungs,  entertain  no  fear 
either  of  wearying  themselves  or  of  fatiguing  their  auditors. 

'Now,  what  the  goodyearl  are  we  to  send  you  down  to 
Scotland  as  thin  as  you  came  upl  I  am  sure  it  would  be  con> 
trary  to  the  course  of  nature.  There  was  my  goodman's  father, 
old  Sandie  Christie,  I  have  heard  he  was  an  atomy  when  he 
came  up  from  the  North,  and  I  am  sure  he  died,  St.  Bamaby 
was  ten  years,  at  twenty  stone  weight.  I  was  a  bare-headed 
girl  at  the  time,  and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  I  had 
little  thought  of  marrying  John  then,  who  had  a  score  of  years 
the  better  of  me — ^but  he  is  a  thriving  man  and  a  kind  husband 
— and  his  father,  as  I  was  saying,  died  as  fo.t  as  a  church- 
warden. Well,  sir,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  for  my 
little  joke ;  and  I  hope  the  ale  is  to  your  honour's  liking — and 
the  beef — and  the  mustard  t ' 

'  All  excellent — all  too  good,'  answered  Olifaunt ;  '  you  have 
everything  so  clean  and  tidy,  dame,  that  I  shall  not  Imow  how 
to  live  when  I  go  back  to  my  own  country — if  ever  I  go  back 
there.' 

This  was  added  as  it  seemed  involuntarily,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

'  I  warrant  your  honour  go  back  again  if  you  like  it,'  said 
the  dame ;  '  unless  you  think  rather  of  taking  a  pretty,  well- 
dowered  English  lady,  as  some  of  your  countrjrfolk  have  done. 
I  assure  you,   some  of  the  best  of  the  city  have  married 
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Scotsmen.  There  was  Ladj  Trebleplumb,  Sir  Thomas  Treble- 
plumb  the  gre^Tiukey  merchant's  widow,  married  Sir  Awlej 
Maoauley,  whost  yoar  h<mour  knows,  doubtless;  and  pretty 
Mistress  Doublefee,  old  Sergeant  Doublefee's  daughter,  jumped 
out  of  window  and  was  married  at  Maylair  to  a  Scotsman  wiUi  a 
hard  name ;  and  old  Pitchpoet  the  timber-merdhant's  daughters 
did  little  better,  for  they  married  two  Irishmen;  and  when 
folks  jeer  me  about  having  a  Sootsman  for  lodger,  meaning 
yofur  honour,  I  tell  them  they  are  afraid  of  their  daughters  and 
their  mistresses ;  and  sure  I  have  a  right  to  stand  up  for  the 
SoobB,  since  John  Christie  is  half  a  Scotsman,  and  a  thriving 
man,  and  &  f|pd  husband,  though  there  is  a  score  of  years 
between  usjjft  so  I  would  have  your  honour  cast  care  away, 
and  mend^pR  breakfest  with  a  morsel  and  a  draught.' 

'Atyftrd,  my  kind  hostess,  I  cannot^'  said  Olifaunt;  'I 
am  anxious  about  this  knave  of  mine,  who  has  been  so  long 
ahamt  in  this  dangerous  town  of  yours.' 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  Dame  Nelly's  ordinary 
mode  of  oonsolation  was  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  cause 
for  distress ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  carried  this  so  far  as  to 
comfort  a  neighbour,  who  had  lost  her  husband,  with  the 
asBurance  that  the  dear  defunct  would  be  better  to-morrow, 
which  perhaps  might  not  have  proved  an  appropriate,  even  if 
it  had  been  a  possible,  mode  of  relief.  On  this  occasion  she 
denied  stoutly  that  Richie  had  been  absent  altogether  twenty 
hours ;  and  as  for  people  being  killed  in  the  streets  of  London, 
to  be  sure  two  men  had  been  found  in  Tower  Ditch  last  week, 
but  that  was  far  to  the  east ;  and  the  other  poor  man  that  had 
his  throat  out  in  the  fields  had  met  his  mishap  near  by  Isling- 
ton; and  he  that  was  stabbed  by  the  young  Templar  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  by  St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand,  was  an  Irish- 
man,— all  which  evidence  she  produced  to  show  that  none 
of  these  casualties  had  occurred  in  a  case  exactly  parallel 
with  that  of  Richie,  a  Scotsman,  and  on  his  return  from 
Westminster. 

'My  better  comfort  is,  my  good  dame,'  answered  Olifaunt^ 
Hhat  the  lad  is  no  brawler  or  quarreller,  imless  strongly 
urged,  and  that  he  has  nothing  valuable  about  him  to  any 
one  but  me.' 

'Tour  honour  speaks  veiy  well,'  retorted  the  inexhaustible 
hostess,  who  protracted  her  task  of  taking  away  and  putting 
to  rights,  in  order  that  she  might  prolong  her  gossip.  '  I'll 
uphold  Master  Moniplies  to  be  neither  reveller  nor  brawler,  for 
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if  he  liked  such  things  he  might  be  yisiting  and  junketing 
with  the  young  folks  about  here  in  the  neighbttuifaood,  and  he 
never  dreams  of  it ;  and  when  I  asked  the  young  man  to  go 
as  far  as  my  gossip's,  Dame  Drinkwater,  to  taste  a  glass  of 
aniseed  and  a  bit  of  the  groaning  cheese — ^for  Dame  Diinkwater 
has  had  twins,  as  I  told  your  honour,  sir — and  I  meant  it 
quite  civilly  to  the  young  man,  but  he  chose  to  sit  and  keep 
house  with  John  Christie ;  and  I  daresay  there  is  a  score  of 
years  between  them,  for  your  honour's  servant  looks  scarce 
much  older  than  I  am.  I  wonder  what  they  could  have  to  say 
to  each  other.  I  asked  John  Christie,  but  he  Hd  me  go  to 
sleep.' 

'  If  he  comes  not  soon,'  said  his  master,  '  I  will  thank  you 
to  tell  me  what  magistrate  I  can  address  myself  to ;  for,  besKles 
my  anxiety  for  the  poor  fellow's  safety,  he  has  papers  of 
importance  about  him.' 

'  O !  your  honour  may  be  assured  he  will  be  back  in  a 
quarter  c^  an  hour,'  said  Dame  Nelly :  '  he  is  not  the  lad  to 
stay  out  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch.  And  for  the  papers, 
I  am  sure  your  honour  wUl  pardon  him  for  just  giving  me  a 
peep  at  the  comer,  as  I  was  giving  him  a  small  cup,  not  so 
large  as  my  thimble,  of  distilled  waters,  to  fortify  his  stomach 
against  the  damps,  and  it  was  directed  to  the  King's  Most 
!l^cell«it  Majesty;  and  so  doubtless  his  Majesty  has  kept 
Richie  out  of  civility  to  consider  of  your  honour's  letter,  and 
send  back  a  fitting  reply.' 

Dame  Nelly  here  hit  by  chance  on  a  more  available  topic  of 
consolation  than  those  she  had  hitherto  touched  upon ;  for  the 
youthful  lord  had  himself  some  vague  hopes  that  his  messenger 
might  have  been  delayed  at  court  until  a  fitting  and  favourable 
answer  should  be  despatched  back  to  him.  Inezperienoed, 
however,  in  public  afiBibis  as  he  certainly  was,  it  required  only 
a  moment's  consideration  to  convince  him  of  the  improbability 
of  an  expectation  so  contrary  to  all  he  had  heard  of  etiquette, 
as  well  as  the  dilatory  proceedings  in  a  court  suit,  and  he 
answered  the  good-natured  hostess  with  a  sigh,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  King  would  even  look  on  the  paper  addressed  to 
him,  far  less  take  it  into  his  immediate  consideration. 

'  Now,  out  upon  you  for  a  faint-hearted  gentleman ! '  said 
the  good  dame ;  '  and  why  should  he  not  do  as  much  for  us  as 
our  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth  1  Many  people  say  this  and  that 
about  a  queen  and  a  king,  but  I  think  a  king  comes  more 
natural  to  us  English  folks ;  and  this  good  gentleman  goes  as 
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often  down  by  miter  to  Greenwich,  and  employs  as  many  of  the 
bargemen  and  watermen  of  all  kinds;  and  maintains,  in  his 
xoyal  grace,  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  who  keeps  both  a  | 
sculler  and  a  pair  of  oars.  And  he  has  made  a  comely  court 
at  Whitehall,  just  by  the  river ;  and  since  the  King  is  so  good 
a  friend  to  the  Thames,  I  cannot  see,  if  it  please  your  honour, 
why  all  his  subjects,  and  your  honour  in  specialty,  should  not 
have  satisfaction  by  his  hands.' 

'True,  dame— true;  let  us  hope  for  the  best;  but  I  must 
take  my  doak  and  rapier,  and  pray  your  husband  in  courtesy 
to  teach  me  the  way  to  a  magistrate. 

'Sure,  sir,'  said  the  prompt  dame,  'I  can  do  that  as  well  as 
he,  who  has  been  a  slow  man  of  his  tongue  all  his  life,  though 
I  will  giye  him  his  due  for  being  a  loving  husband,  and  a  man 
as  well  to  pass  in  the  world  as  any  betwixt  us  and  the  top  of 
the  lane.  And  so  there  is  the  sitting  alderman,  that  is  always 
at  the  Guildhall,  which  is  dose  by  Paul's,  and  so  I  warrant  you 
he  puts  all  to  rights  in  the  city  that  wiisdom  can  mend ;  and 
for  the  rest  there  is  no  help  but  patience.  But  I  wish  I  were 
as  sure  of  forty  pounds  as  I  am  that  the  young  man  will  come 
back  safe  and  sound.' 

Olifaunt^  in  great  and  anxious  doubt  of  what  the  good  dame 
80  strongly  avened,  flung  his  cloak  on  one  shoulder,  and  was 
about  to  belt  on  his  rapier,  when  first  the  voice  of  Bichie 
Moniplies  on  the  stair,  and  then  that  faithful  emissary's  appear- 
ance in  the  chamber,  put  the  matter  beyond  question.  Dame 
Kelly,  after  congratulating  Moniplies  on  his  return,  and  paying 
several  compliments  to  her  own  sagacity  for  having  foretold  it, 
was  at  length  pleased  to  leave  the  apartment.  The  truth  was, 
that»  besides  some  instinctive  feelings  of  good-breeding  which 
combated  her  curiosity,  she  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  Richie's 
proceeding  in  his  narrative  while  she  was  in  the  room,  and  she 
therefore  retreated,  trusting  that  her  own  address  would  get 
the  secret  out  of  one  or  other  of  the  young  men,  when  die 
should  have  either  by  himself. 

'Now,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter)'  said  Nigel 
Olifaimt.  '  Where  have  you  been  or  what  have  you  been  aboutt 
You  look  as  pale  as  deaUi.  There  is  blood  on  your  hand,  and 
your  dothes  are  torn.  What  barns-breaking  have  you  been 
atf    You  have  been  drunk,  Richard,  and  fighting.' 

'  Fighting  I  have  been,'  said  Richard,  '  in  a  small  way ;  but 
for  being  drunk,  that's  a  job  ill  to  manage  in  this  town,  without 
money  to  come  by  liquor ;  and  as  for  barns-breaking,  the  deil 
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a  thing's  broken  but  my  head.  It's  not  made  of  iron,  I  wot^ 
nor  my  olaithes  of  ohenme-mail ;  so  a  club  smashed  the  tanes, 
and  a  claught  damaged  the  tither.  Some  misleaid  rascals 
abused  my  country,  but  I  think  I  cleared  the  causey  of  them. 
However,  the  haill  hive  was  ower  mony  for  me  at  last,  and  I 
got  this  eclipse  on  the  crown,  and  then  I  was  carried,  beyond 
my  kenning,  to  a  sma'  booth  at  the  Temple  Port,  whare  they 
sell  the  whirligigs  and  mony-go-rounds  that  measure  out  time 
as  a  man  wad  measure  a  tartan  web ;  and  then  they  bled  me, 
W(^d  I  nold  I,  and  were  reasonably  civil,  espedalfy  an  auld 
countryman  of  ours,  of  whom  more  hereafter.' 

'And  at  what  o'clock  might  this  bef  said  Nigel. 

'The  twa.  iron  carles  yonder,  at  the  kirk  beside  the  Port^* 
were  just  banging  out  sax  o'  the  dock.' 

*  And  why  came  you  not  home  as  soon  as  you  recovered  f ' 
said  Nigel. 

*  In  troth,  my  lord,  every  why  has  its  wherefore,  and  this 
has  a  gude  ane,' answered  his  follower.  'To  come  hame,  I 
behoved  to  ken  whare  hame  was ;  now,  I  had  dean  tint  the 
name  of  the  wynd,  and  the  mair  I  asked,  the  nudr  the  folk 
leugh,  and  the  farther  they  sent  me  wrang ;  sae  I  gave  it  up 
till  God  should  send  daylight  to  help  me ;  and  as  I  saw  mysell 
near  a  kirk  at  the  lang  run,  I  e'en  crap  in  to  take  up  my  night's 
quarters  in  the  kirkytuxi.' 

'In  thechurohywif' said  Nigd.  ' But  I  need  not  ask  what 
drove  you  to  such  a  pinch.' 

'  It  wasna  sae  much  the  want  o'  siller,  my  Lord  Nigel,'  said 
Richie,  with  an  air  of  mysterious  importance,  'for  I  was  no  sae 
absolute  without  means,  of  whilk  mair  anon ;  but  I  thought  I 
wad  never  ware  a  saxpence  sterling  on  ane  of  their  saucy 
chamberlains  at  a  hostelry,  sae  lang  as  I  could  deep  fresh  and 
fine  in  a  fair,  dry,  spring  night.  Mony  a  time,  when  I  hae 
come  hame  ower  late,  and  faund  the  West  Port  steekit^  and 
the  waiter  ill-willy,  I  have  garr'd  the  sexton  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
calf-ward  serve  me  for  my  quarters.  But  then  there  are  dainty 
green  gra£Gs  in  St.  Cuthbert's  kii^yard,  where  ane  may  deep  as 
if  they  were  in  a  down-bed,  tiU  they  hear  the  lavrock  singing 
up  in  the  air  as  high  as  the  Castle ;  whereas,  and  behold,  these 
London  kirkyards  are  causeyed  with  through -stanes,  panged 
hard  and  fast  thither ;  and  my  cloak,  being  something  thread- 
bare, made  but  a  thin  mattress,  so  I  was  fain  to  give  up  my 

*  The  old  ohurch  of  St.  Dunstan'i  In  Fleet  Street  had  an  orerhaogiog  clock  with  two 
bella,  which  were  stmck  at  the  qiaurten  by  two  wooden  fignrea  armed  with  dube  {Laing). 
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bed  before  eveiy  limb  about  me  was  crippled.  Dead  folks  may 
Bleep  yonder  sound  enow,  but  deil  baet  else.' 

'And  wbat  became  of  you  nextf  said  his  master. 

'I  just  took  to  a  canny  bulk-bead,  as  they  ca'  them  here ; 
that  is,  the  boards  on  the  tap  of  their  bits  of  outshots  of  stalls 
and  booths,  and  there  I  sleepit  as  sound  as  if  I  was  in  a  castle. 
Not  but  I  was  disturbed  with  some  of  the  night-walking  queans 
and  swaggering  billies,  but  wh^i  they  found  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  by  me  but  a  slash  of  my  Andrew  Fenara,  they  bid 
me  good-night  for  a  beggarly  Scot ;  and  I  was  e'en  weel  pleased 
to  be  sae  cheap  rid  of  than.  And  in  the  morning  I  cam 
daikering  here ;  but  sad  wark  I  had  to  find  the  way,  for  I  had 
been  east  as  fsor  as  the  place  they  ca'  Mile  End,  tiiough  it  is 
mair  like  sax-mile-end.' 

'  Well,  Richie^'  answered  Nigel, '  I  am  glad  aU  this  has  ended 
80  well.     Qo  get  something  to  eat.     I  am  sure  you  need  it.' 

'  In  troth  do  I,  sir,'  replied  Moniplies ;  '  but,  with  your  lord- 
ship's leave ' 

*  Forget  the  lordship  for  the  present,  Richie,  as  I  haye  often 
told  you  before.' 

'  Faith,'  replied  Richie, '  I  could  weel  forget  that  your  honour 
was  a  lord,  but  then  I  behoved  to  forget  that  I  am  a  lord's  man, 
and  that's  not  so  easy.  But  however,'  he  added,  assisting  his 
description  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  forefingers  of  his  right 
hand,  thrust  out  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird's  claw,  while  the 
little  finger  and  ring-finger  were  dosed  upon  the  palm,  '  to  the 
court  I  went»  and  my  hiend  that  promised  me  a  sight  of  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  presence  was  as  gude  as  his  word, 
and  carried  me  into  the  back  offices,  where  I  got  the  best  break- 
fast I  have  had  since  we  came  here,  and  it  did  me  gude  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  for  as  to  what  I  have  eaten  in  this  accursed 
town,  it  is  aye  sauced  with  the  disquieting  thought  that  it 
maun  be  paid  for.  After  a',  there  was  but  beef  hemes  and  fat 
brose ;  but  king's  caufiP,  your  honour  kens,  is  better  than  ither 
folks'  com ;  at  ony  rate,  it  was  a'  in  free  awmous.  But  I  see,' 
he  added,  stopping  short,  'that  your  honour  waxes  impatient.' 

'  By  no  means,  Richie,'  said  the  young  nobleman,  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  for  he  well  knew  his  domestic  would  not 
mend  his  pace  for  goading ;  'you  have  suffered  enough  in  the 
embassy  to  have  a  right  to  tell  the  story  in  your  own  way. 
Only  let  me  pray  for  ti^e  name  of  the  friend  who  was  to  intro- 
duce you  into  the  King's  presence.  You  were  very  mysterious 
on  the  subject,  when  you  undertook,  through  his  means^  to 
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have  the  supplication  put  into  hia  Majesty's  own  hands,  since 
those  sent  heretofore,  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  went  no 
farther  than  his  secretaiy'B.' 

'  Weel,  my  lord,'  said  Richie,  *  I  did  not  tell  you  his  name 
and  quality  at  first,  because  I  thought  you  would  be  afironted 
at  the  like  of  him  having  to  do  in  your  lordship's  affairs.  But 
mony  a  man  climbs  up  in  court  by  waur  help.  It  was  just 
Laurie  Linklater,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  that  was 
my  father's  apprentice  lang  syne.' 

'A  yeoman  of  the  kitchen — a  scullion!'  exclaimed  Lord 
Nigel,  pacing  the  room  in  displeasure. 

*  But  consider,  sir,'  said  Richie,  composedly,  *  that  a'  your 
great  friends  hung  back,  and  shunned  to  own  you,  or  to  advocate 
your  petition;  and  then,  though  I  am  sure  I  wish  Laurie  a 
higher  office,  for  your  lordship's  sake  and  for  mine,  and  specially 
for  his  ain  sake,  being  a  friendly  lad,  yet  your  lordship  must 
ccmsider,  that  a  scullion,  if  a  yeoman  of  the  king's  most  royal 
kitchen  may  be  called  a  scullion,  may  weel  rank  with  a  master 
cook  elsewhere;  being  that  king's  caufi^  as  I  said  before,  is 
better  than ' 

'You  are  right,  and  I  was  wrong,'  said  the  young  nobleman. 
'  I  have  no  choice  of  means  of  making  my  case  known,  so  that 
they  be  honest.' 

'Laurie  is  as  honest  a  kd  as  ever  lifted  a  ladle,'  said  Richie; 
'not  but  what  I  dare  to  say  he  can  lick  his  fingers  like  other 
folk,  and  reason  good.  But,  in  fine^  for  I  see  your  honour  is 
waxing  impatient,  he  brought  me  to  the  palace,  where  a'  was 
astir  for  the  King  going  out  to  hunt  or  hawk  on  Blackheath,  I 
think  they  ca'd  it.  And  there  was  a  horse  stood  with  all  the 
quarries  about  it,  a  bonny  grey  as  ever  was  foaled ;  and  the 
saddle  and  the  stirrups,  and  the  curb  and  bit,  o'  burning  gowd,  or 
silver  gilded  at  least ;  and  down,  sir,  came  the  King,  with  all  his 
nobles,  dressed  out  in  his  hunting-suit  of  green,  doubly  laced, 
and  laid  down  with  gowd.  I  minded  the  very  face  o'  him,  though 
it  was  lang  since  I  saw  him.  But  ''My  certie,  lad,"  thought  I, 
"  times  are  changed  since  ye  came  fleeing  down  the  backstairs 
of  auld  Holyrood  House,  in  grit  fear,  having  yourbreeks  in  your 
hand  without  time  to  put  them  on,  and  Frank  Stewart,  the  wild 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  hard  at  your  haunches;  and  if  auld  Lord 
Glenvarloch  hadna  cast  his  mantle  about  his  arm,  and  taken 
bluidy  wounds  mair  than  ane  in  your  behalf,  you  wald  not 
have  craw'd  sae  crouse  this  day";  and  so  saying,  I  could  not  but 
think  your  lordship's  sifflication  could  not  be  less  than  most 
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aooeptable ;  and  so  I  banged  in  among  the  crowd  of  lords. 
Laurie  thought  me  mad,  and  held  me  by  the  cloak-lap  till  the 
doth  rave  in  his  hand ;  and  so  I  banged  in  right  before  the 
King  just  as  he  mounted,  and  crammed  the  sifflication  into  his 
hand,  and  he  opened  it  like  in  amase ;  and  just  as  he  saw  the 
first  line,  I  was  minded  to  make  a  reverence^  and  I  had  the  ill 
luck  to  hit  his  jaud  o'  a  beast  on  the  nose  with  my  hat  and 
scaur  the  creature,  and  she  swarved  aside,  and  the  King,  that 
mts  na  mickle  better  than  a  draff-pock  on  the  saddle,  was  like 
to  have  gotten  a  clean  coup,  and  that  might  have  cost  my  craig 
a  razing;  and  he  flung  down  the  paper  amang  the  beast's  feet, 
and  cried,  '^  Away  wi'  t&e  fause  loon  that  brought  it ! "  And  they 
grippit  me^  and  cried  "  Treason '' ;  and  I  thought  of  the  Ruthyens 
that  were  dirked  in  their  ain  house,  for,  it  may  be,  as  small  a 
forfeit.  However,  they  spak  only  of  scourging  me,  and  had  me 
away  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  try  the  tawse  on  my  back,  and  I 
was  crying  mercy  as  loud  as  I  could ;  and  the  King,  when  he 
had  righted  himsell  on  the  saddle,  and  gathered  his  breath, 
cried  to  do  me  nae  harm.  "  For,"  said  he^  "  he  is  ane  of  our 
ain  Norland  stots,  I  ken  by  the  rowt  ci  him  " ;  and  they  a'  laughed 
and  rowted  loud  eneugh.  And  then  he  said,  "  Gie  him  a  copy 
of  the  proclamatilm,  and  let  him  go  down  to  the  North  by  Uie 
next  light  collier,  before  waur  come  o't."  So  they  let  me  go^ 
and  rode  out^  a'  sniggering,  laughing,  and  roundii^  in  ilk  ither's 
lugs.  A  sair  life  I  had  wi'  Laurie  Linklater ;  for  he  said  it  wad 
be  the  ruin  of  him.  And  then,  when  I  told  him  it  was  in  your 
matter,  he  said  if  he  had  known  before  he  would  haye  risked  a 
scauding  for  you,  because  he  minded  the  brave  old  lord,  your 
father.  And  then  he  showed  how  I  suld  have  done,  and  that 
I  said  have  held  up  my  hand  to  my  brow,  as  if  the  grandeur 
of  the  King  and  his  horse-graith  thegither  had  casten  the  glaiks 
in  my  een,  and  mair  jackanape  tricks  I  suld  hae  played,  instead 
of  offering  the  sifflication,  he  said,  as  if  I  had  been  bringing  guts 
to  a  bear.*  ''  For,"  said  he,  "  Richie,  the  King  is  a  weel-natured 
and  just  man  of  his  ain  kindly  nature,  but  he  has  a  wheen 
maggots  that  maun  be  cannily  guided ;  and  then,  Richie,"  says 
he^  in  a  veiy  laigh  tone^  '*  I  would  tell  it  to  nane  but  a  wise  man 
like  yourself,  but  the  King  has  them  about  him  wad  corrupt  an 
angel  from  Heaven ;  but  I  could  have  gi'en  you  avisement  how  to 
have  guided  him,  but  now  it's  like  after  meat  mustard."  "  Aweel 
— aweel,  Laurie,"  said  I,  "  it  may  be  as  you  say ;  but  since  I  am 
dear  of  the  tawse  and  the  porter's  lodge,  sifflicate  wha  like,  deil 

*  Sm  JaniM's  hav  of  Flatttrj.    Note  7. 
XIV  3 
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hae  Eiobie  Moniplies  if  he  come  aifflicatiiig  here  agaixL"  And 
80  away  I  came,  and  I  waana  far  hy  the  Temple  Port,  or  Bar, 
or  whatever  they  oa'  it^  when  I  met  with  the  nuaadyentare  that 
I  tauld  you  of  before.' 

'WeU,  my  honest  Richie,'  eaid  Lord  Nigel,  ^yoiir  attempt 
was  well  meant,  and  not  so  ill  ccHiducted,  I  thiiLk,  as  to  haTe 
deserved  so  bad  an  issue;  but  go  to  your  beef  and  mustard, 
and  well  talk  of  the  rest  afterwuds.' 

'  There  is  nae  mair  to  be  spoken,  sir,'  sud  his  follower,  'except 
that  I  met  ane  very  honesty  f aiivspoken,  weel-put-on  gentleman, 
or  rather  burgher,  as  I  think,  that  was  in  the  whigmaleeiy 
man's  back  shop ;  and  when  he  learned  wha  I  was,  behold  he 
was  a  kindly  Scot  himsell,  and,  what  is  more,  a  townVbaim  o' 
the  gude  town,  and  he  behoved  to  compel  me  to  take  this 
Portugal  piece,  to  drink  forsooth — "  My  certie^''  thought  I,  "  we 
ken  better,  for  we  will  eat  it " — and  he  spoke  of  paying  your 
lordship  a  visit.' 

'You  did  not  tell  him  where  I  lived,  you  knave! '  said  the 
Lord  Nigel,  angrily.  "Sdeath!  I  shall  have  eveiy  clownish 
burgher  from  Edinburgh  come  to  gaze  on  my  distress,  and  pay 
a  shilling  for  having  seen  the  motion  of  the  poor  noble  1 ' 

'  Tell  him  where  you  lived  1 '  said  Richie,  evading  the  ques- 
tion. '  How  could  I  tell  him  what  I  kenn'dna  mysell  f  If  I  had 
minded  the  name  of  the  wynd,  I  need  not  have  slept  in  the 
kirkyard  yestreen.' 

'  See,  Uien,  that  you  give  no  one  notice  of  our  lodging,'  said 
the  young  nobleman  ;  'Siose  with  whom  I  have  business  I  can 
meet  at  Paul's  or  in  the  Court  of  Requests.' 

'  This  is  steeking  the  stable-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,' 
thought  Richie  to  himself ;  '  but  I  must  put  him  on  another 
pin.' 

So  thinking,  he  asked  the  young  lord  what  was  in  the  pro- 
clamation which  he  still  held  folded  in  his  hand ;  '  for,  having 
little  time  to  spell  at  it,'  said  he, '  your  lordship  well  knows  I  ken 
nought  about  it  but  the  grand  blazon  at  the  tap ;  the  lion  has 
gotten  a  daught  of  our  auld  Scottish  shield  now,  but  it  was  as 
weel  upheld  when  it  had  a  unicorn  on  ilk  side  of  it.' 

Lord  Nigel  read  the  proclamalion,  and  he  coloured  deep  with 
shame  and  indignation  as  he  read ;  for  the  purport  was,  to  his 
injured  feelings^  like  the  pouring  of  ardent  spirits  upon  a  recent 
wound. 

'What  deil's  in  the  paper,  my  lordf '  said  Richie,  unable  to 
suppress  his  curiosity  as  he  observed  his  master  change  colour. 
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'I  wadimasksuohathmgyQidythepzoolamaticm  is  not  a  private 
thin^  but  is  meant  for  a'  men's  hearing.' 

'  It  is  indeed  meant  for  all  men's  hearing,'  replied  Lord  Nigel, 
*and  it  proolaims  the  shame  of  our  oountxy  and  the  ingratitude 
of  our  prince.' 

'Now  the  Lord  preserve  us !  and  to  publish  it  in  London, 
too ! '  ejaculated  Moniplies. 

'Hark  ye,  Richard,'  said  Nigel  01ifaunt>  'in  this  paper  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  set  forth  that,  "  In  consideration  of  the 
resort  of  idle  persons  of  low  condition  forth  from  his  Majesty's 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  his  English  court,  filling  the  same  with 
their  suits  and  supplications,  and  dishonouring  the  royal  presence 
with  their  base,  poor,  and  beggarly  persons,  to  the  disgrace  of 
their  countiy  in  the  estimation  of  die  English — these  are  to 
prohibit  the  skippers,  masters  of  vessels  and  others,  in  every 
part  of  Scotland,  from  bringing  such  miserable  creatures  up  to 
courts  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment." ' 

'  I  marie  Uie  skipper  took  us  on  board,'  said  Richie. 

'  Then  you  need  not  marvel  how  you  are  to  get  back  again,' 
said  Lord  Nigel,  '  for  here  is  a  clause  which  says  that  such  idle 
suitors  are  to  be  transported  back  to  Scotland  at  his  Majesty's 
expense,  and  punished  for  their  audacity  with  stripes,  stocking, 
or  incarceration,  according  to  their  demerits ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
suppose,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  poverty,  for  I  see  no 
other  demerit  specified.' 

'This  will  scarcely,'  said  Richie,  'square  with  our  old  pro- 
verb— 

A  kind's  face 
Shonld  give  grace. 

But  what  says  the  paper  farther,  my  lordT 

'  O,  only  a  small  clause  which  especially  concerns  us,  making 
some  still  heavier  denunciations  against  Uiose  suitors  who  shall 
be  so  bold  as  to  approach  the  court,  under  pretext  of  seeking 
payment  of  old  debts  due  to  them  by  the  King,  which,  the  paper 
states,  is,  of  all  roecies  of  importunity,  that  which  is  most  odious 
to  his  Majesty.'  * 

'  The  King  has  neighbours  in  that  matter,'  said  Richie ;  '  but 
it  is  not  every  one  that  can  shift  off  that  sort  of  cattle  so  easily 
as  he  does.' 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door.     Olifaunt  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  an  elderly 

*  See  Frodunatioii  against  tbe  Soote.    Note  8, 
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reepectable  pencm  whom  heknewnot.  Biohie also  peeped^  and 
reoognised,  but^  recognismg,  ohofle  not  to  acknowledge,  his  &iend 
of  t£e  pxeoeding  evening.  Afraid  that  his  share  in  the  yisit 
might  be  detected,  he  made  his  escape  oat  of  the  apartment 
under  pretext  of  going  to  his  breakfast ;  and  left  their  landlady 
the  tadc  of  ushering  Master  Qeoige  into  Lord  Nigel's  apartment^ 
which  she  performed  with  much  courtesy. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Ay,  air,  the  doated  shoe  hath  ofttimeB  craft  in't, 
Ab  aaya  the  rnstio  proverb ;  and  your  citizen, 
In's  grognun  sait^  gold  chain,  and  well-blaok'd  shoes, 
Bean  nnder  his  flat  cap  ofttimes  a  brain 
Wiser  than  bonis  beneath  the  cap  and  feather. 
Or  seethes  within  the  statesman's  yelyet  nightcap. 

SecuL  nu  my  SmUUc 

The  yomig  Soottiflh  nobleman  reodyed  the  dtiflen  with  distant 
politeneflBy  ezpreflBing  that  sort  of  reserve  by  which  those  of  the 
higher  ranks  are  sometLtnes  willing  to  make  a  plebeian  sensible 
that  he  is  an  intnider.  But  Master  George  seemed  neither 
displeased  nor  disconcerted.  He  assumed  the  chair  which,  in 
deference  to  his  respectable  appearance,  Lord  Nigel  offered  to 
him,  and  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he  had 
looked  attentively  at  the  young  man,  with  respect  not  unmingled 
with  emotion — 'You  will  forgive  me  for  this  rudeness,  my  lord ; 
but  I  was  endeavouring  to  trace  in  your  youthful  countenance 
the  features  of  my  good  old  lord,  your  excellent  father.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ere  young  Glenvarloch  replied, 
still  with  a  reserved  manner — '  I  have  been  reckoned  like  my 
lather,  sir;  and  am  happy  to  see  any  one  that  respects  his 
mamozy.  But  the  business  which  calls  me  to  this  city  is  of  a 
hasty  as  well  as  a  private  nature,  and ' 

'I  understand  the  hiat,  my  lord,'  said  Master  George,  'and 
would  not  be  guilty  of  long  detaining  you  from  business  or  more 
agreeable  conversation.  My  errand  is  almost  done  wh^i  I  have 
said  that  my  name  is  George  Heriot^  warmly  befriended,  and 
introduced  into  the  employment  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotr 
land,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  by  your  excellent  father; 
and  that,  learning  from  a  follower  of  yours  that  your  lordship 
was  in  this  city  in  prosecution  of  some  business  of  importance, 
it  is  my  duty — ^it  is  my  pleasure— to  wait  on  the  son  of  my 
respected  patron ;  and,  as  I  am  somewhat  known  both  at  the 
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court  and  in  the  oitj,  to  offer  him  Buoh  aid  in  the  farthering  of 
his  affiurs  as  my  credit  and  experience  may  be  able  to  afford.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  either,  Master  Heriot,'  said  Lord  Nigel, 
*  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  good-will  with  which  you  have 
placed  them  at  a  stranger's  disposal ;  but  my  business  at  court 
is  done  and  ended,  and  I  intend  to  leave  London,  and,  indeed, 
the  island,  for  foreign  travel  and  mUitaiy  service.  I  may  add, 
that  the  suddenness  of  my  departure  oocacdons  my  having  little 
time  at  my  disposal.' 

Master  Heriot  did  not  take  the  hint^  but  sat  fast^  with  an 
embarrassed  countenance,  however,  like  one  who  had  something 
to  say  that  he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  make  effectual.  At 
length  he  said,  with  a  dubious  smile,  *  You  are  fortunate,  my 
lord,  in  having  so  soon  despatched  your  business  at  court.  Your 
talking  landlady  informs  me  you  have  been  but  a  fortnight  in 
this  city.  It  is  usually  months  and  year?  ere  the  court  and  a 
suitor  shake  hands  and  part' 

'  My  business,'  said  Lord  Nigel,  with  a  brevity  which  was  in- 
tended to  stop  further  discussion,  ^was  summarily  despatched.' 

Still  Master  Heriot  remained  seated,  and  there  was  a  cordial 
good-humour  added  to  the  reverence  of  his  appearance,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Lord  Nigel  to  be  more  explicit  in 
requesting  his  absence. 

<  Your  lordship  has  not  yet  had  time,'  said  the  oitisen,  still 
attempting  to  sustain  the  conversation,  '  to  visit  the  places  of 
amusement — ^the  playhouses  and  other  places  to  which  youth 
resort.  But  I  see  in  your  lordship's  hand  one  of  the  new- 
invented  plots  *  of  the  piece,  which  they  hand  about  of  late. 
May  I  ask  what  play  f ' 

*0h!  a  well-known  piece,'  said  Lord  Nigel,  impatiently 
throwing  down  the  proclamation,  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
twisting  to  and  fro  in  his  hand — '  an  excellent  and  well-approved 
piece — A  New  Way  to  Fay  Old  DebU.^ 

Master  Heriot  stooped  down,  saying,  '  Ah )  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Philip  Massinger ' ;  but,  having  opened  the  paper  and  seen 
the  purport,  he  looked  at  Lord  Nigel  with  surprise,  saying,  '  I 
trust  your  lordship  does  not  think  this  prohibition  can  extend 
either  to  yowr  person  or  your  claims? ' 

'I  should  scarce  have  thought  so  myself,'  said  the  young 
nobleman;  'but  so  it  proves.  His  Majesty,  to  close  this  dis- 
course at  once,  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  this  proclamation, 
in  answer  to  a  respectful  supplication  for  the  repayment  of  large 

*  MeBniBg,  probably,  pUybUIs. 
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loQDB  advanced  by  mj  father  for  the  service  of  the  state,  in  the 
King's  utmost  emergencies.' 

'It  is  impoesible  1 '  said  the  citisen — ' it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible !  If  the  King  could  forget  what  was  due  to  your  father's 
memory^  still  he  would  not  have  wished — ^would  not^  I  may  say, 
have  dared — ^to  be  so  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  as  your  father,  who,  dead  in  the  body,  will  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  Scottish  people.' 

'  I  should  have  been  of  your  opinion,'  answered  Lord  Nigel, 
in  the  same  tone  as  before ;  '  but  there  is  no  fighting  with  facts.' 

'  What  was  the  tenor  of  this  supplication  1 '  said  Heriot ;  '  or 
by  whom  was  it  pres^ited?  Something  strange  there  must 
have  been  in  the  contents,  or  else ' 

'You  may  see  my  original  draught,'  said  the  young  lord, 
taking  it  out  of  a  small  travelling  strong-box ;  '  the  technical 
part  is  by  my  lawyer  in  Scotland,  a  skilful  and  sensible  man ; 
the  rest  is  my  own,  drawn,  I  hope,  with  due  deference  and 
modesly.' 

Master  Heriot  hastily  cast  his  eye  over  the  draught.  '  No- 
thing,' he  said,  '  can  be  more  well-tempered  and  respectful.  Is 
it  possible  the  King  can  have  treated  this  petition  with  con- 
temptf 

'  He  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement^'  said  the  Lord  of  Glen- 
vailooh,  'and  sent  me  for  answer  that  proclamation,  in  which 
he  classes  me  with  the  paupers  and  mendicants  from  Scotland, 
who  disgrace  his  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  English — ^that 
is  alL  Had  not  my  father  stood  by  him  with  heart,  sword,  and 
fortune,  he  might  never  have  seen  the  court  of  England 
himself.' 

'  But  by  whom  was  this  supplication  presented,  my  lord  Y ' 
Heriot;  'for  the  distaste  taken  at  the  messenger  wOl 
smnetimes  extend  itself  to  the  message.' 

'By  my  servant,'  said  the  Lord  Nigel — 'by  the  man  you 
saw,  and,  I  think,  were  kind  ta' 

'By  your  servant^  my  lordf '  said  the  citisen;  'he  seems  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  doubtless  a  ^thful ;  but  surely ' 

'Tou  would  say,'  said  Lord  Nigel,  'he  is  no  fit  messenger  to 
a  king's  presence  f  Surely  he  is  not ;  but  what  could  I  do  f 
Every  attempt  I  had  made  to  lay  my  case  before  the  King  had 
miscarried,  and  my  petitions  got  no  &rther  than  the  budgets  of 
clerks  and  secretaries ;  this  fellow  pretended  he  had  a  friend  in 
the  household  that  would  bring  him  to  the  King's  presence, 
and  so ' 
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'  I  understand,'  said  Heriot;  'but^  my  lord,  why  shcmld  yoa 
not,  in  right  of  your  rank  and  birth,  have  appealed  at  oourt^ 
and  required  an  audience,  which  could  not  have  been  denied 
to  your 

The  young  lord  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  at  his  dress, 
which  was  very  plain ;  and,  though  in  perfect  good  order,  had. 
the  appearance  of  having  seen  service. 

'I  know  not  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  speaking  the 
truth,'  he  said,  after  a  momentary  hesitation :  '  I  had  no  dress 
suitable  for  appearing  at  court.  I  am  determined  to  incur  no 
expenses  which  I  cannot  discharge ;  and  I  think  you,  sir,  would 
not  advise  me  to  stand  at  the  palace  door  in  person  and 
deliver  my  petition  along  with  those  who  are  in  very  deed 
pleading  their  necessity  and  begging  an  alms.' 

'  That  had  been,  indeed,  unseemly,'  said  the  citizen ;  '  but 
yet^  my  lord,  my  mind  runs  strangely  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake.     Can  I  speak  with  your  domestic ) ' 

'  I  see  little  good  it  can  do,'  answered  the  young  lord,  '  but 
the  interest  you  take  in  my  misfortunes  seems  sincere,  and 

therefore '    He  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  few  seconds 

afterwards  Moniplies  appeared,  wiping  from  his  beard  and 
mustachios  the  crumbs  of  bread  and  the  froth  of  the  ale-pot» 
which  plainly  showed  how  he  had  been  employed.  '  Will  your 
lordship  grant  permission,'  said  Henot^  '  that  I  ask  your  groom 
a  few  questions ) ' 

'His  lordship's  page.  Master  Geoige,'  answered  Moniplies, 
with  a  nod  of  acknowledgment^  '  if  you  are  minded  to  speak 
according  to  the  letter.' 

'  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,'  said  his  master,  '  and  reply  dis- 
tinctly to  the  questions  you  are  to  be  asked.' 

'  And  tndy^  if  it  like  your  pageship,'  said  the  citizen,  '  for 
you  may  remember  I  have  a  gift  to  discover  falset.' 

*  Weel — weel — ^weel,'  replied  the  domestic,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, in  spite  of  his  effronteiy,  '  though  I  think  that  the  sort 
of  truth  that  serves  my  master  may  weel  serve  ony  ane  else.' 

'Pages  lie  to  their  masters  by  right  of  custom,'  said  the 
citizen ;  '  and  you  write  yourself  in  that  band,  though  I  think 
you  be  among  the  oldest  of  such  springalds ;  but  to  me  you 
must  speak  truth,  if  you  would  not  have  it  end  in  the  whipping- 
post.' 

'And  that's  e'en  a  bad  resting-place,'  said  the  well-grown 
page ;  '  so  come  away  with  your  questions.  Master  George.' 

'  Well,  then,'  demanded  the  citieen,  *  I  am  given  to  under- 
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stand  that  you  yesterday  pzeeented  to  hia  Majesty's  hand  a 
sapplication}  or  petition,  from  this  honourable  lord,  your 
master.' 

'  Troth,  theorems  nae  gainsaying  that,  sir,'  replied  Moniplies ; 
'  there  were  enow  to  see  it  besides  me.' 

*  And  you  pretend  that  his  Majesty  flung  it  from  him  with 
contempt  f '  said  the  citisen.  '  Take  heed,  for  I  haye  means  of 
knowing  the  truth ;  and  you  were  better  up  to  the  neok  in  the 
Nor'  Loch,  which  you  like  so  well,  than  tell  a  leasing  where  his 
Majesty's  name  is  conoemed' 

'  There  is  nae  occasion  for  leasing-making  about  the  matter,' 
answered  Moniplies,  firmly ;  '  his  Majesty  e'en  flung  it  frae  him 
as  if  it  had  dirtied  his  fingers.' 

*  Tou  hear,  sir,'  said  Olifaunt,  addressing  Heriot. 

*  Hush ! '  said  the  sagacious  citizen ;  '  tkas  fellow  is  not  ill- 
named  :  he  has  more  plies  than  one  in  his  cloak.  Stay,  fellow,' 
for  Moniplies,  muttering  somewhat  about  finishing  lus  break- 
fast, was  beginning  to  shamble  towards  the  door,  '  answer  me 
this  farther  question :  When  you  gave  your  master's  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  gave  you  nothing  with  it?' 

'Ou,  what  should  I  giye  wi'  it,  ye  ken.  Master  George?' 

'That  is  what  I  desire  and  insist  to  know,'  rephed  his 
interrogator. 

'  Weel,  then — I  am  not  free  to  say  that  maybe  I  might  not 
just  slip  into  the  King's  hand  a  wee  bit  siMoation  of  mine  ain, 
along  with  my  lord's — just  to  save  his  Majesty  trouble,  and 
that  he  might  consider  them  baith  at  ance.' 

'A  supplication  of  your  own,  you  varlet ! '  said  his  master. 

*  Ou  dear,  ay,  my  lord,'  said  Richie ;  *  puir  bodies  hae  their 
bits  of  sifflications  as  weel  as  their  betters.' 

'And  pray,  what  might  your  worshipful  petition  import?' 
said  Master  Heriot.  'Nay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  keep 
your  patience,  or  we  shall  never  learn  the  truth  of  this  strange 
matter.  Speak  out,  sirrah,  and  I  will  stand  your  friend  with 
my  lord.' 

'  It's  a  lang  story  to  teU — ^but  the  upshot  is,  that  it's  a  scrape 
of  an  auld  accompt  due  to  my  father's  yestate  by  her  Majesty, 
the  King's  maist  gracious  mother,  when  she  lived  in  the  Castle, 
and  had  sundry  providings  and  furnishings  forth  of  our  booth, 
whilk  nae  doubt  was  an  honour  to  my  father  to  supply,  and 
whilk,. doubtless,  it  will  be  a  credit  to  his  Majesty  to  satisfy,  as 
it  will  be  grit  convenience  to  me  to  receive  the  saam.' 

*  What  string  of  impertinence  is  this  ? '  said  his  master. 
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<  Every  wotd  as  tnie  as  e'er  John  Knox  spoke,'  said  Richie ; 
'  here's  the  bit  doable  of  the  sifflication.' 

Master  George  took  a  cnunpled  paper  from  the  fellow's 
hand,  and  said,  mattering  betwixt  his  teeth :  '  ^  Humbly 
showeth — ^am — ^um — his  Majesty's  maist  gndoas  mother — am 
— ^um — justly  addebted  and  owing  the  sum  of  fifteen  merks 
— ^the  compt  whereof  foUoweth : — Twelve  nowte's  feet  for  jellies 
— ane  lamb,  being  Christmas — ane  roasted  capin  m  grease  for 
the  privy  chalmer,  when  my  Lord  of  Bothwell  suppit  with  her 
Qraoe."  I  think,  my  lord,  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
the  King  gave  this  petition  a  brisk  reception ;  and  1  conclude, 
Master  Page,  that  you  took  care  to  present  your  own  supplicii- 
tion  before  your  master's  f 

'  Troth  did  I  not^'  answered  Moniplies ;  '  I  thought  to  have 
given  my  lord's  first,  as  was  reason  gude ;  and  besides  that^  it 
wad  have  redd  the  gate  for  my  ain  little  bill.  But  what  wi' 
the  dirdum  an'  confusion,  an'  the  loupin'  here  and  there  of  the 
skeigh  brute  of  a  horse,  I  believe  I  crammed  them  baith  into 
his  hand  cheek-by-jowl,  and  maybe  my  ain  was  bunemost ;  and 
say  there  was  aught  wrang,  I  am  sure  I  had  a'  the  fright  and 
a'  the  risk * 

'And  shall  have  all  the  beating,  you  rascal  knave^'  said 
Nigel.  'Am  I  to  be  insulted  and  dishonoured  by  your  prag- 
matical insolence,  in  blending  your  base  concerns  witii  mine  1 ' 

'  Nay — ^nay — ^nay,  my  lord,'  said  the  good-humoured  citisen, 
interposing ;  *  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  fellow's 
blunder  to  light,  aUow  me  interest  enough  with  your  lordship 
to  be  bail  for  his  bones.  Tou  have  cause  to  be  angry,  but  still 
I  think  the  knave  mistook  more  out  of  conceit  than  of  purpose ; 
and  I  judge  you  will  have  the  better  service  of  him  another 
time  U  you  overlook  this  fault.  Qet  you  gone^  sirrah;  111 
make  your  peace.' 

'Na — ^na,'  said  Moniplies,  keeping  his  ground  firmly,  'if  he 
likes  to  strike  a  lad  that  has  followed  him  for  pure  love,  for  I 
think  there  has  been  little  servant's  fee  between  us,  a'  the  way 
frae  Scotland,  just  let  my  lord  be  doing,  and  see  the  credit  he 
will  get  by  it ;  and  I  would  rather — ^mony  thanks  to  you  though, 
Master  George — stand  by  a  lick  of  his  baton  than  it  suld  e'er 
be  said  a  stranger  came  between  us.' 

'Go,  then,'  said  his  master,  'and  get  out  of  my  sight.' 

'Aweel  I  wot  that  is  sune  done,'  said  Moniplies,  retiring 
slowly;  'I  did  not  come  without  I  had  been  ca'd  for,  and  I 
wad  have  been  away  half  an  hour  since  with  my  gude  wHI, 
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only  Maister  Geoi^e  keepit  me  to  answer  his  interrogation, 
forsooth,  and  that  has  made  a'  this  stir/ 

And  so  he  made  his  grumbling  exit,  with  the  tone  much  rather 
of  one  who  hM  sustained  an  injury  than  who  has  done  wrong. 

'  There  never  was  a  man  so  plagued  as  I  am  with  a  malapert 
knave !  The  fellow  is  shrewd,  and  I  have  found  him  faithful. 
I  believe  he  loves  me,  too,  and  he  has  given  proofs  of  it ;  but 
then  he  is  so  uplifted  in  his  own  conceit,  so  self-willed,  and  so 
self-opinioned,  that  he  seems  to  become  the  master  and  I  the 
man ;  and  whatever  blunder  he  commits,  he  is  sure  to  make  as 
loud  complaints  as  if  the  whole  error  lay  with  me,  and  in  no 
degree  with  himself.' 

'Cherish  him,  and  maintain  him,  nevertheless,'  said  the 
citizen ;  '  for  believe  my  grey  hairs,  that  affection  and  fidelity 
are  now  rarer  qualities  in  a  servitor  than  when  the  world  was 
younger.  Yet^  trust  him,  my  good  lord,  with  no  commission 
above  his  birth  or  breeding,  for  you  see  yourself  how  it  may 
chance  to  fall.' 

*  It  is  but  too  evident.  Master  Heriot^'  said  the  young  noble- 
man ;  'and  I  am  sorry  I  have  done  injustice  to  my  sovereign, 
and  your  master.  But  I  am,  like  a  true  Scotsman,  wise  behind 
hand;  the  mistake  has  happened,  my  supplication  has  been 
refused,  and  my  only  resource  is  to  employ  the  rest  of  my 
means  to  cany  Moniplies  and  myself  to  some  counterscarp, 
and  die  in  the  battle-front  like  my  ancestors.' 

*It  were  better  to  live  and  serve  your  country  like  your 
noble  father,  my  lord,'  replied  Master  George.  'Nay — ^nay, 
never  look  down  or  shake  your  head.  The  King  has  not  refused 
your  supplication,  for  he  has  not  seen  it ;  you  ask  but  justice, 
and  that  his  place  obliges  him  to  give  to  lus  subjects — ay,  my 
lord,  and  I  will  say  that  his  natural  temper  doth  in  this  hold 
bias  with  his  duty.' 

'  I  were  well  pleased  to  think  so,  and  yet '  said  Nigel 

Olifaunt.  '  I  speak  not  of  my  own  wrongs,  but  my  country 
hath  many  that  are  miredressed.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Master  Heriot^  ' I  speak  of  my  royal  master 
not  only  with  the  respect  due  from  a  subject,  the  gratitude  to 
be  paid  by  a  favoured  servant,  but  also  with  the  frankness  of  a 
free  and  loyal  Scotsman.  The  King  is  himself  well  disposed  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  even ;  but  there  are  those  around  him 
who  can  throw  without  detection  their  own  selfish  wishes  and 
base  interests  into  the  scale.  Tou  are  already  a  sufferer  by  this, 
and  without  your  knowing  it.' 
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'I  am  surprised,  MJaster  Heriot,'  said  the  young  lord,  'to 
hear  you,  upon  so  short  an  aoquaintanoe^  talk  as  if  you  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  my  affiurs.' 

*  My  lord,'  replied  the  goldsmith, '  the  nature  of  my  employ- 
ment affords  me  direct  access  to  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  1 
am  well  known  to  be  no  meddler  in  intrigues  or  party  affidrs, 
so  that  no  favourite  has  as  yet  endeavoured  to  shut  against  me 
the  door  of  the  royal  closet;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stood  well 
with  each  while  he  was  in  power,  and  I  have  not  shared  the  fall 
of  any.  But  I  cannot  be  thus  connected  with  the  court  with- 
out hearing,  even  against  my  will,  what  wheels  are  in  motion, 
and  how  they  are  checked  or  forwarded.  Of  course,  when  I 
choose  to  seek  such  intelligence,  I  know  the  sources  in  which 
it  is  to  be  traced.  I  have  told  you  why  I  was  interested  in 
your  lordship's  fortunes.  It  was  last  night  only  that  I  knew 
you  were  in  this  city,  yet  I  have  been  able,  in  coming  hither 
this  mornings  to  gain  for  you  some  information  respecting  the 
impediments  to  your  suit.' 

*  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by  your  seal,  however  little  it  may  be 
merited,'  answered  Nigel,  still  with  some  reserve ;  '  yet  I  hardly 
know  how  I  have  deserved  this  interest.' 

'  First  let  me  satisfy  you  that  it  is  real,'  said  the  citizen.  '  I 
blame  you  not  for  being  unwilling  to  credit  the  fair  professions 
of  a  stranger  in  my  inferior  class  of  society,  when  you  have  met 
so  little  friendship  from  relations  and  those  of  your  own  rank, 
bound  to  have  assisted  you  by  so  many  ties.  But  mark  the 
cause.  There  is  a  mortgage  over  your  father's  extensive  estate^ 
to  the  amount  of  40,000  merks,  due  ostensibly  to  Peregrine 
Peterson,  the  Conservator  of  Scottish  Privileges  at  Gampvere.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  a  mortgage,'  said  the  young  lord ;  '  but 
there  is  a  wadset  for  such  a  sum,  which,  if  unredeemed,  will 
occasion  the  forfeiture  of  my  whole  paternal  estate,  for  a  sum 
not  above  a  fourth  of  its  value ;  and  it  is  for  that  verv  reason 
that  I  press  the  King's  government  for  a  settlement  of  the  debts 
due  to  my  father,  that  I  may  be  able  to  redeem  my  land  from 
this  rapacious  creditor.' 

'  A  wadset  in  Scotland,'  said  Heriot, '  is  the  same  with  a  mort- 
gage on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  but  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  your  real  creditor.  The  Conservator  Peterson  only  lends 
his  name  to  shroud  no  less  a  man  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  who  hopes,  under  cover  of  this  debt,  to  gain  possession 
of  the  estate  himself,  or  perhaps  to  gratify  a  yet  more  powerful 
third  party.    He  will  probably  suffer  his  creature  Peterson  to 
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take  poBsesaion,  and  when  the  odium  of  the  tranflaction  shall 
be  forgotten,  the  property  and  lordship  of  Glenvarloch  will  be 
oonye jed  to  the  great  man  by  his  obsequious  instrument,  under 
oover  of  a  sale  or  some  similar  deTioe.' 

*Gan  this  be  possible f  said  Lord  Nigel.  'The  chanoellor 
wept  when  I  took  leave  of  him — called  me  his  cousin,  even  his 
son — ^furnished  me  with  letters,  and,  though  I  asked  him  for 
no  pecuniary  assistance,  excused  himiself  unnecessarily  for  not 
pressing  it  on  me,  aUeging  the  expenses  of  his  rank  and  his 
large  family.  No,  I  cannot  believe  a  nobleman  would  carry 
deceit  so  far.' 

'I  am  not)  it  is  true,  of  noble  blood,'  said  the  citizen ;  'but 
once  more  I  bid  you  look  on  my  grey  hairs,  and  think  what 
can  be  my  interest  in  dishonouring  them  with  falsehood  in 
affiurs  in  which  I  have  no  interest,  save  as  they  regard  the  son 
of  my  benefactor.  Reflect  also,  have  you  had  any  advantage 
from  the  Lord  Ghancellor^s  letters  f ' 

'None,'  said  Nigel  Olifaunt,  'except  cold  deeds  and  fair 
words.  I  have  thought  for  some  time,  their  only  object  was  to 
get  rid  of  me ;  one  yesterday  pressed  money  on  me  when  I 
talked  of  going  abroad,  in  order  that  I  might  not  want  the 
means  of  exiling  myself.' 

'Right)'  said  Heriot;  'rather  than  you  fled  not)  they  would 
themselves  furnish  wings  for  you  to  fly  withal.' 

'I  will  to  him  this  instant,'  said  the  incensed  youth,  'and 
tell  him  my  mind  of  his  baseness.' 

'Under  your  favour,'  said  Heriot,  detaining  him,  'you 
shall  not  do  so.  By  a  quarrel  you  would  beomne  the  ruin 
of  me  your  informer;  and  though  I  would  venture  half  my 
shop  to  do  your  lordship  a  service,  I  think  you  would^^terdTy 
^wldi  me  to  come  by  damage,  when  it  can  be  of  no  service  to 
you.' 

The  word  '  shop '  sounded  harshly  in  the  ear  of  the  young 
nobleman,  who  replied  hastily,  '  Damage,  sir  I  So  far  am  I  from 
wishing  you  to  incur  damage,  that  I  would  to  Heaven  you 
would  cease  your  fruitless  offers  of  serving  one  whom  there  is 
no  chance  of  ultimately  assisting.' 

'Leave  me  alone  for  that,'  said  the  citizen ;  'you  have  now 
erred  as  far  on  the  bow-hand.  Permit  me  to  take  this  supplica- 
tion ;  I  will  have  it  suitably  engrossed,  and  take  my  own  time— 
and  it  shall  be  an  early  one — ^for  placing  it,  with  more  prudence, 
I  trust)  than  that  used  by  your  follower,  in  the  King's  hand. 
I  will  almost  answer  for  hu  taking  up  the  matter  as  you  would 
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have  him ;  bat  should  he  fail  to  do  80^  even  then  I  will  not 
g^ve  up  the  good  cause.' 

'Sir,'  said  the  young  noblenuin,  'your  speech  is  so  friendly, 
and  my  own  state  so  helpless,  that  I  know  not  how  to  refuse 
your  kind  proffer,  even  while  I  blush  to  accept  it  at  the  hands 
of  a  stranger.' 

*  We  are,  I  trusty  no  longer  such,'  said  the  goldsmith ;  '  and 
for  my  guerdon,  when  my  mediation  proves  successful,  and  your 
fortunes  are  re-established,  you  shall  order  your  first  cupboaid 
of  plate  from  Qeoige  Heriot.' 

'  You  would  have  a  bad  paymaster.  Master  Heriot^'  said  Lord 
Nigel. 

'I  do  not  fear  that,'  replied  the  goldsmith ;  'and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  smile,  my  lord — methinks  it  makes  you  look  still 
more  like  the  good  old  lord  your  father ;  and  it  emboldens  me, 
besides,  to  bring  out  a  small  request^  that  you  would  take 
a  homely  dinner  with  me  to-morrow.  I  lodge  hard  by,  in 
Lombard  Street.  For  the  cheer,  my  lord,  a  mess  of  white 
broth,  a  fat  capon  well  larded,  a  dish  of  beef  ooUops  for 
auld  Scotland's  sake,  and  it  may  be  a  cup  of  right  old  wine, 
that  was  barrelled  before  Scotland  and  England  were  one 
nation.  Then  for  company,  one  or  two  of  our  own  loving 
countiymen ;  and  maybe  my  housewife  may  find  out  a  bonny 
Scots  lass  or  so.' 

'  I  would  accept  your  courtesy,  Master  Heriot^'  said  Nigel, 
'  but  I  hear  the  city  ladies  of  London  like  to  see  a  man  gallant ; 
I  would  not  like  to  let  down  a  Scottish  nobleman  in  their  ideas, 
as  doubtless  you  have  said  the  best  of  our  poor  oountiy,  and  I 
rather  lack  the  means  of  bravery  for  the  present.' 

'  My  lord,  your  frankness  leads  me  a  step  farther,'  said  Master 
George.  'I — I  owed  your  father  some  monies,  and — nay,  if 
your  lordship  looks  at  me  so  fixedly,  I  shall  never  teU  my  story 
— and,  to  speak  plainly — ^for  I  never  could  cany  a  lie  well 
through  in  my  life — it  is  most  fitting  that»  to  solicit  this 
matter  properly,  your  lordship  should  go  to  court  in  a  manner 
beseeming  your  quality.  I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  live  by  lending 
money  as  well  as  by  selling  plate.  I  am  ambitious  to  put  an 
hundred  pounds  to  be  at  interest  in  your  hands,  till  your  affairs 
are  settled.'  j 

'And  if  tliy  are  never  favourably  settled?'  said  Nigel. 

'  Then,  n^  lord,'  returned  the  citizen,  '  the  miscarriage  of 
such  a  sum  wQl  be  of  httle  consequence  to  me,  compared  with 
other  subjects  of  regi^t' 
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'MiBster  HerioV  eaid  the  Loid  Nigel,  'yonr  favour  is  geneiv 
ously  offered,  and  shall  be  frankly  accepted.  I  must  presome 
that  yoa  see  your  way  through  this  business,  though  I  hardly 
do;  for  I  tnink  you  would  be  grieved  to  add  any  fresh 
burden  to  me,  by  persuading  me  to  incur  debts  which  I  am 
not  likely  to  disduoge.  I  will  therefore  take  your  money, 
under  the  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  enable  me  to  repay 
you  punctually.' 

'I  will  convince  you,  my  lord,'  said  the  goldsmith,  'that  I 
mean  to  deal  with  you  as  a  creditor  [debtor]  from  whom  I  expect 
payment;  and  therefore  you  shall,  with  your  own  good  pleasure, 
sign  an  acknowledgment  for  these  monies,  and  an  obligation  to 
content  and  repay  me.' 

He  then  took  from  his  girdle  his  writing-materials,  and, 
writing  a  few  lines  to  the  purport  he  expressed,  pulled  out  a 
small  bag  of  gold  from  a  side-pouch  under  his  doak,  and, 
observing  that  it  should  contain  an  hundred  pounds,  proceeded 
to  tell  out  the  contents  very  methodically  upon  the  table.  Nigel 
Olif  aunt  could  not  help  intimating  that  this  was  an  unnecessaiy 
ceremonial,  and  that  he  would  take  the  bag  of  gold  on  the 
word  of  his  obliging  creditor ;  but  this  was  repugnant  to  the 
old  man's  forms  of  transacting  business. 

*  Bear  with  me,'  he  said,  '  my  good  lord ;  we  citisens  are  a 
wary  and  thrifty  generation,  and  I  should  lose  my  good  name 
for  eyer  within  the  toll  of  Paul's  were  I  to  grant  quittance  or 
take  acknowledgment  without  bringing  the  money  to  actual 
tale.  I  think  it  be  right  now ;  and,  body  of  me,'  he  said,  looking 
out  at  the  window,  *  yonder  come  my  boys  with  my  mule;  for 
I  must  westward  ho.  Put  your  monies  aside,  my  lord ;  it  is 
not  well  to  be  seen  with  such  goldfinches  chirping  about  one  in 
the  lodgings  of  London.  I  think  the  lock  of  your  casket  be 
indifferent  good ;  if  not^  I  can  serve  you  at  an  easy  rate  with 
one  that  has  held  thousands ;  it  was  the  good  old  Sir  Faithful 
Frugal's;  his  spendthrift  son  sold  the  shdOi  when  he  had  eaten 
the  kernel — and  there  is  the  end  of  a  dty  fortune.' 

*  I  hope  yours  will  make  a  better  teimination.  Master  Heriot,' 
said  the  Lord  Nigel. 

'I  hope  it  will,  my  lord,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile; 
'but^' — ^to  use  honest  John  Bunyan's  phrase,  'therewithal  the 
water  stood  in  his  eyes,' — 'it  has  pleased  Qod  to  try  me  with 
the  loss  of  two  children;  and  for  one  adopted  child  who  liyes 
— ah !  woe  is  me !  and  well-a-day  i  But  I  am  patient  and 
thankful ;  and  for  the  wealth  God  has  sent  me,  it  shall  not 
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want  inheritoiB  while  there  are  orphan  lads  in  Auld  Reekie.  I 
wish  you  good  morrow,  mj  lord.' 

'  One  orphan  has  cause  to  thank  you  already/  said  Nigel,  as 
he  attended  him  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  where,  resisting 
further  escort,  the  old  citizen  made  his  escape. 

As,  in  going  downstairs,  he  passed  the  shop,  where  Dame 
Christie  stood  becking,  he  made  civil  inquiries  after  her  hua* 
band.  The  dame  of  course  regretted  his  absence ;  but  'he  was 
down,'  she  said,  'at  Deptford,  to  settle  with  a  Dutch  shipmaster.' 

'Our  way  of  business,  sir,'  she  said,  'takes  him  much  from 
home^  and  my  husband  must  be  the  slaYC  of  every  tarry  jacket 
that  wants  but  a  pound  of  oakum.' 

'  All  business  must  be  minded,  dame,'  said  the  goldsmith. 
'  Make  my  remembrances — George  Heriot  of  Lombard  Street's 
remembrances — ^to  your  goodman.  I  have  dealt  with  him ;  he 
is  just  and  punctuid,  true  to  time  and  engagements.  Be  kind 
to  your  noble  guest,  and  see  he  wants  nothing.  Though  it  be 
his  pleasure  at  present  to  lie  private  and  retirod,  there  be  those 
that  care  for  him,  and  I  have  a  charge  to  see  him  supplied ;  so 
that  you  may  let  me  know  by  your  husband,  my  good  dame, 
how  my  lord  is,  and  whether  he  wants  aught.' 

'  And  so  he  w  a  real  lord  after  all  f '  said  the  good  dame. 
'  I  am  sure  I  always  thought  he  looked  like  one.  But  why 
does  he  not  go  to  Parliament,  then  f ' 

'He  will,  dame,'  answered  Heriot^  'to  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  which  is  his  own  country.' 

'  Oh  I  he  is  but  a  Scots  lord,  then,'  said  the  good  dame ; 
'  and  that's  the  thing  makes  him  ashamed  to  take  the  title,  as 
they  sayf 

'Let  him  not  hear  you  say  so,  dame,'  replied  the  citizen. 

'Who^  I,  sirf  answered  she;  'no  such  matter  in  my 
thought,  sir.  Scot  or  English,  he  is  at  any  rate  a  likely  man, 
and  a  civil  man ;  and  rather  than  he  should  want  anytibing,  I 
would  wait  upon  him  myself,  and  come  as  far  as  Lombard 
Street  to  wait  upon  your  worship  too.' 

'  Let  your  husband  come  to  me,  good  dame,'  said  the  gold- 
smith, who,  with  all  his  experience  and  worth,  was  somewhat 
of  a  formalist  and  disciplinarian.  '  The  proverb  says,  "  House 
goes  mad  when  women  gad  " ;  and  let  his  lordship's  own  man 
wait  upon  his  master  in  his  chamber ;  it  is  more  seemly.  God 
give  ye  good  morrow.' 

'  Good  morrow  to  your  worship,'  said  the  dame,  somewhat 
coldly;  and,  so  soon  as  the  adviser  was  out  of  hearing,  was 
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nDgiaoioiis  enough  to  mutter,  in  contempt  of  his  ooimsel, 
'Many  guep  of  your  advice,  for  an  old  Scotch  tinsmith,  as 
you  are !  My  husband  is  as  wise,  and  very  near  as  old,  as  your- 
self ;  and  if  I  please  him,  it  is  well  enough ;  and  though  he  is 
not  just  so  rich  just  now  as  some  folks,  yet  I  hope  to  see  him 
ride  upon  his  moyle,  with  a  foot-doth,  and  have  his  two  blue- 
coats  after  him,  as  well  as  they  do.' 


XIV 


CHAPTER  V 

Wherefore  oome  ye  not  to  oourt  t 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport ; 
There  are  sUks  and  jewels  glistening, 
Prattling  fools  and  wise  men  listening, 
Bailies  among  brave  men  justling, 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  bnstling, 
Low-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lispers, 
Outtinff  honest  throats  by  whispers ; 
Wherefore  oome  ye  not  to  ooort  t 
Skelton  swears  'tis  glorious  sport 

SkeUan  SheUaniaiak, 

It  was  not  entirely  out  of  parade  that  the  benevolent  citieen 
was  mounted  and  attended  in  that  manner  wbich,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  excited  a  gentle  degree  of  spleen  on 
the  part  of  Dame  Christie^  which,  to  do  her  justice^  vanished 
in  the  little  soliloquy  which  we  have  recoixled.  The  good 
man,  besides  the  natural  desire  to  maintain  the  exterior  of  a 
man  of  worship,  was  at  present  bound  to  Whitehall  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  piece  of  valuable  workmanship  to  King  James^  which 
he  deemed  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  view,  or  even  to 
purchase.  He  himself  was  therefore  mounted  upon  his  capari- 
soned mule,  that  he  might  the  better  make  his  way  through 
the  narrow,  dirty,  and  crowded  streets ;  and  while  one  of  his 
attendants  carried  under  his  arm  the  piece  of  plate,  wrapped 
up  in  red  baiee,  the  other  two  gave  an  eye  to  its  safety ;  for 
such  was  then  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that 
men  were  often  assaulted  in  the  public  street  for  the  sake  of 
revenge  or  of  plunder;  and  those  who  apprehended  being  beset 
usually  endeavoured,  if  their  estate  admitted  such  expense,  to 
secure  themselves  by  the  attendance  of  armed  followers.  And 
this  custom,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  extended  by  degrees  to  those  citizens  of  consideration 
who,  being  understood  to  travel  with  a  charge,  as  it  was  called, 
might  otherwise  have  been  selected  as  safe  subjects  of  plunder 
by  the  street-robber. 
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As  Master  Oeoige  Heriot  paced  forth  westward  with  this 
gallant  attendanoe,  he  paused  at  the  shop  door  of  his  country- 
man and  friend,  the  ancient  horologer,  and  having  caused 
Tunstally  who  was  in  attendance,  to  adjust  his  watch  by  the 
real  time,  he  desired  to  speak  with  his  master ;  in  consequence 
of  which  summons,  the  old  time-meter  came  forth  from  his  den, 
his  face  like  a  bronse  bust>  darkened  with  dust^  and  glistening 
hare  and  there  with  copper  filings,  and  his  senses  so  bemused 
in  the  intensity  of  calocdation,  that  he  gased  on  his  friend  the 
goldsmith  for  a  minute  before  he  seemed  perfectly  to  compre- 
hend who  he  was,  and  heard  him  express  his  invitation  to 
David  Bamsay  axid  pretty  Mistress  Margaret,  his  daughter, 
to  dine  with  him  next  day  at  noon,  to  meet  with  a  noble  yotmg 
countryman,  without  returning  any  answer. 

*ril  make  thee  speak,  witii  a  murrain  to  thee,'  muttered 
Heriot  to  himself;  and  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  said 
aloud — '  I  pray  you,  neighbour  David,  when  are  you  and  I  to 
have  a  settlement  for  the  bullion  wherewith  I  supplied  you  to 
mount  yonder  haU-dock  at  Theobald's ;  and  that  other  whirli- 
gig that  you  made  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  f  I  have  had 
tiie  Spamsh  house  to  satisfy  for  the  ingots,  and  I  must  needs 
put  you  in  mind  that  you  have  been  eight  months  behind- 
hand.' 

There  is  something  so  sharp  and  aigre  in  the  demand  of  a 
peremptory  dun,  that  no  human  tympanum,  however  inaccessible 
to  other  tones,  can  resist  the  application.  David  Ramsay  started 
at  once  from  his  reverie,  and  answered  in  a  pettish  tone, '  Wow, 
George^  man,  what  needs  aw  this  din  about  sax  score  o'  pounds  f 
Aw  the  world  kens  I  can  answer  aw  claims  on  me,  and  you 
proffered  yourself  fair  time,  till  his  maist  gracious  Majesty  and 
the  noble  Duke  suld  make  settled  aooompts  wi'  me ;  and  ye 
may  ken,  by  your  ain  experience,  that  I  canna  gang  rowting 
like  an  unmannered  Highland  stot  to  their  doors,  as  ye  come 
to  mine.' 

Heriot  laughed,  and  replied,  *  Well,  David,  I  see  a  demand 
of  money  is  like  a  bucket  of  water  about  your  ears,  and  makes 
you  a  man  of  the  world  at  once.  And  now,  friend,  will  you 
tell  me,  like  a  Christian  man,  if  you  will  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow at  noon,  and  bring  pretty  Mistress  Margaret,  my  god- 
daughter, with  you,  to  meet  with  our  noble  yoimg  countryman, 
the  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  f ' 

'  The  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch ! '  said  the  old  mechanist ; 
'  wi'  aw  my  heart,  and  blythe  I  will  be  to  see  him  again.    We 
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have  not  met  theae  forty  yean :  he  was  twa  yean  before  me 
at  the  humanity  daaaes ;  he  is  a  sweet  youth.' 

'  That  was  his  father — ^his  father — ^his  fisher !  you  old  dotaid 
Dotand-carry-One  that  you  are,'  answered  the  goldsmith.  'A 
sweet  youth  he  would  have  been  by  this  time^  had  he  lived, 
worthy  nobleman !     This  is  his  son,  the  Lord  Nigel.' 

'  His  son  t '  said  Ramsay.  '  Maybe  he  will  want  something 
of  a  chronometer,  or  watch ;  few  gallants  care  to  be  without 
them  nowadays.' 

'He  may  buy  half  your  stock-in-trade,  if  ever  he  comes  to 
his  own,  for  what  I  know,'  sud  his  friend;  'but^  Davie,  re- 
member your  bond,  and  use  me  not  as  you  did  when  my  house- 
wife had  the  sheep's-head  and  the  cook-arleeky  boiling  for  you 
as  late  as  two  of  the  dock  afternoon.' 

*  She  had  the  more  credit  by  her  cookery,'  answered  David, 
now  fully  awake :  '  a  sheep's-head  over-boiled  were  poison,  accord- 
ing to  our  saying.' 

'Well,'  answered  Master  Qeoige,  'but  as  there  will  be  no 
sheep's-head  to-morrow,  it  may  chance  you  to  spoil  a  dinner 
which  a  proverb  cannot  mend.  It  may  be  you  may  forgather 
with  your  friend,  Sir  Mtmgo  Malagrowther,  for  I  purpose  to 
ask  his  worship;  so,  be  suie  and  bide  tryste,  Davie.' 

'  That  wiU  I — ^I  will  be  true  as  a  chronometer,'  said  Ramsay. 

'  I  will  not  trust  you,  though,'  replied  Heriot.  'Hear  you, 
Jenkin  boy,  tell  Scots  Janet  to  tell  pretty  Mistress  Margaret, 
my  god-child,  she  must  put  her  father  in  remembrance  to  put 
on  his  best  doublet  to-morrow,  and  to  bring  him  to  Lombard 
Street  at  noon.  Tell  her  they  are  to  meet  a  brave  young  Scots 
lord.' 

Jenkin  coughed  that  sort  of  dry  short  cough  uttered  by 
those  who  are  either  chaiged  with  errands  whidbi  thev  do  not 
like,  or  hear  opinions  to  which  they  must  not  enter  a  (Ussent. 

'  Umph ! '  repeated  Master  George,  who,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  something  of  a  martinet  in  domestic  discipline— 
'what  does  "umph"  meant  Will  you  do  mine  errand  or  not^ 
sirrahf 

'Sure,  Master  George  Heriot,'  said  the  apprentice,  touchir^ 
his  cap,  'I  only  meant^  that  Mistress  Margaret  was  not  likely 
to  forget  such  an  invitation.' 

'Why,  no,'  said  Master  (George ;  'she  is  a  dutiful  girl  to  her 
godfather,  though  I  sometimes  call  her  a  jill-flirt  And,  hark 
ye,  Jenkin,  you  and  your  comrade  had  best  come  with  your 
clubs,  to  see  your  master  and  her  safely  home ;  but  fint  shut 
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shop,  and  looee  the  buU-dog,  and  let  the  porter  stay  in  the  foie- 
shop  till  your  retixrn.  I  w^  send  two  of  my  knaves  with  you; 
for  I  hear  these  wild  youngsters  of  the  Temple  are  broken  out 
warse  and  lighter  than  ever.' 

'We  can  keep  their  steel  in  order  with  good  hand-bats,'  said 
Jenkin, '  and  never  trouble  your  servants  for  the  matter.' 

*  Or,  if  need  be^'  said  Tunstall,  'we  have  swoids  as  well  as 
the  Templars.' 

'Fie  upon  it — ^fie  upon  it,  young  man,'  said  the  citizen. 
'An  apprentice  with  a  sword!  Many,  Heaven  forefend!  I 
would  as  soon  see  him  in  a  hat  and  feather.' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Jenkin,  'we  will  find  aims  fitting  to  our 
station,  and  will  defend  our  master  and  his  daughter,  if  we 
should  tear  up  the  very  stones  of  the  pavement' 

'There  spoke  a  London  'prentice  bold  I'  said  the  oitisen; 
'and,  for  your  comfort,  my  lads,  you  shall  crush  a  cup  of  wine 
to  the  health  of  the  fathers  of  the  city.  I  have  my  eye  on  both 
of  you :  you  are  thriving  lads,  each  in  his  own  way.  Qod  be 
wi'  yon,  Davie.  Foiget  not  to-morrow  at  noon.'  And  so 
saying,  he  again  turned  his  mule's  head  westward,  and  crossed 
Temple  Bar  at  that  slow  and  decent  amble  which  at  once 
became  his  rank  and  civic  importance  and  put  his  pedestrian 
foUowers  to  no  inconvenience  to  keep  up  with  him. 

At  the  Temple  gate  he  again  paused,  dismounted,  and  sought 
his  way  into  one  of  the  small  booths  occupied  by  scriveners  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  young  man,  with  lank  smooth  hair 
combed  straight  to  his  ears  and  then  cropped  short,  rose, 
with  a  cringing  roverenoe,  puUed  off  a  slouched  hat,  which  he 
would  upon  no  signal  replace  on  his  head,  and  answered,  with 
much  demonstration  of  reverence^  to  the  goldsmith's  question 
of,  'How  goes  business,  Andrew f  'Aw  tiie  better  for  your 
worship's  kmd  countenance  and  maintenance.' 

'Get  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  man,  and  make  a  new  pen,  with 
a  sharp  neb  and  fine  hair«troke.  Do  not  slit  the  quill  up  too 
high,  it's  a  wastrif  e  course  in  your  trade,  Androw :  they  that 
do  not  mind  corn-pickles  never  come  to  forpits.  I  have  known 
a  learned  man  write  a  thousand  pages  with  one  quill.''* 

'Ah!  sir,'  said  the  lad,  who  listened  to  ^e  goldsmith, 
though  instructing  him  in  his  own  trade,  with  an  air  of  venerar 
tion  and  acquiescence^  'how  sune  ony  puir  creaturo  like  mysell 
may  rise  in  the  world,  wi'  the  instruction  of  such  a  man  as 
your  worahip ! ' 

*  See  Oni'i  Oommentuy.    Note  CL 
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'Mjinatruotionsare  few,  Andiew,  booh  told,  and  not  hazd  to 
piaotiae.  Be  honest — ^be  industrious — ^be  fru^pBd,  and  you  will 
soon  win  wealth  and  woxahip.  Hero,  oopy  me  this  supplication 
in  your  best  and  most  formal  hand.  I  will  wait  by  you  till  it 
is  done.' 

The  youth  lifted  not  his  eye  from  the  paper,  and  laid  not 
the  pen  from  his  hand,  until  the  task  was  finished  to  his 
employer's  satisfaotion.  The  oitisen  then  ga^e  the  young 
soriyener  an  angel ;  and  bidding  him,  on  his  life,  be  secret  in  all 
business  entrusted  to  him,  again  mounted  his  mule,  and  rode 
on  westward  along  the  Strand. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  romind  our  readers  that  the 
Temple  Bar  which  Heriot  passed  was  not  the  arched  screen, 
orgateway,  of  the  present  day;  but  an  open  railing,  or  palisade, 
which,  at  night  and  in  times  cf  alarm,  was  dosed  with  a  barri- 
cade of  posts  and  chains.  The  Strand  also^  along  which  he 
rode,  was  not,  as  now,  a  continued  street^  althou^  it  was 
beginning  already  to  assume  that  character.  It  still  might  be 
considered  as  an  open  road,  along  the  south  side  of  which  stood 
various  houses  and  hotels  belonging  to  the  nobility,  baring 
gardens  behind  them  down  to  the  wateivside,  with  stairs  to  the 
river,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  boat ;  which  mansions  have 
bequeathed  the  names  of  their  lordly  owners  to  many  of  the 
streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames.  The  north 
side  of  the  Strand  was  also  a  long  line  of  houses,  behind  which, 
as  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  other  points,  buildings  were  rapidly 
arising ;  but  Covent  Garden  was  still  a  garden,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  or  at  least  but  b^inning  to  be  studded  with 
irr^ular  buildings.  All  that  was  passing  aiound,  however, 
marked  the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital  which  had  long  enjoyed 
peace,  wealth,  and  a  regular  government.  Houses  were  rising 
in  every  direction ;  and  the  c^brewd  eye  of  our  citisen  already 
saw  the  period  not  distant  which  should  convert  the  nearly 
open  highway  on  which  he  travelled  into  a  ccmneoted  and 
rogular  street,  uniting  the  court  and  the  town  with  the  city 
of  London. 

He  next  passed  Charing  Cross,  which  was  no  longer  the 
pleasant  solitary  village  at  which  the  judges  were  wont  to  break- 
fast on  their  way  to  Westminster  Hall,  but  began  to  resemble 
the  artery  through  which,  to  use  Johnson's  expression,  'poms 
the  full  tide  of  London  population.'  The  buildings  were  rapidly 
increasing,  yet  certainly  gave  not  even  a  faint  idea  of  its  present 
appearance. 
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At  last  Wfaitdhall*  received  onrtraTeHer,  who  passed  under 
one  of  the  beautifal  gates  designed  by  Hdibeiny  and  composed 
of  tesselated  brick-work,  being  the  same  to  which  Moniplies  had 
profanely  likened  the  West  Port  of  Edinbuigh,  and  entered  the 
ample  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  now  full  of  all  the 
cd^osion  attending  improyement. 

It  was  just  at  tiie  time  when  James — little  suspecting  that 
he  was  employed  in  constructing  a  palace  from  the  window  of 
which  his  only  son  was  to  pass  in  order  that  he  might  die  upon 
a  scaffi>ld  before  it — ^was  busied  in  remoYing  the  ancient  and 
ruinous  buildings  of  De  Buzgh,  Henry  YIIL,  and  Queen 
Eiinbethy  to  make  way  for  the  superb  architecture  on  which 
Inigo  Jones  exerted  aJl  his  genius.  The  King,  ignorant  of 
futnrily,  was  now  engaged  in  pressing  on  his  work;  and,  for 
that  purpose^  still  maintained  his  royal  apartments  at  Wliite- 
hall,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  old  bmldings,  and  the  various 
confusion  attending  the  erection  of  the  new  pile^  which  formed 
at  present  a  labyrinth  not  easily  traYersed. 

The  goldsmith  to  the  royal  household,  and  who^  if  fame 
spcke  true,  oftentimeB  acted  as  their  banker — ^for  these  pro- 
fessions were  not  as  yet  separated  from  each  other — ^was  a  per- 
son of  too  much  importance  to  receiye  the  slightest  interruption 
bom  sentinel  or  porter;  and,  leaving  his  mule  and  two  of  his 
followers  in  the  outer  courts  he  gently  knocked  at  a  postern 
gate  of  the  building,  and  was  presently  admitted,  while  the  most 
trusty  of  his  attendants  followed  him  closely,  with  the  piece  of 
plate  under  his  arm.  This  man  also  he  left  behind  him  in  an 
ante-room,  where  three  or  four  pages  in  the  royal  livery,  but 
untrussed,  tmbuttoned,  and  dressed  more  carelessly  thui  the 
place  and  nearness  to  a  king's  person  seemed  to  admits  were 
playing  at  dice  and  draughts,  or  stretched  upon  benches  and 
slumbering  with  half-shut  eyes.  A  corresponding  gallery,  which 
opened  from  the  ante-room,  was  occupied  by  two  gentlemen- 
ushen  of  the  chamber,  who  gave  each  a  smOe  of  recognition  as 
the  wealthy  goldsmith  enter^. 

No  word  was  spoken  on  either  side ;  but  one  of  the  ushers 
looked  first  to  Heriot  and  [then  to  a  little  door  half-covered  by 
the  tapestry,  which  seemed  to  say,  as  plain  as  a  look  could, 
'lies  your  business  that  way T  The  citizen  nodded ;  and  the 
court  attendant,  moving  on  tiptoe,  and  with  as  much  caution 
as  if  the  floor  had  been  paved  with  eggs,  advanced  to  the  door, 
opened  it  gently,  and  spoke  a  few  wiwds  in  a  low  tone.    The 

•See  Note  la 
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broad  Soottish  accent  of  EliDg  James  was  heard  in  reply — *  Admit 
him  instanter,  Maxwell.  Have  you  hairboured  sae  lang  at  the 
court,  and  not  learned  that  gold  and  silver  are  ever  welcome  f ' 

The  usher  signed  to  Heriot  to  advance,  and  the  honest  citizen 
was  presently  introduced  into  the  cabinet  of  the  sovereign. 

The  scene  of  confusion  amid  which  he  found  the  King  seated 
was  no  bad  picture  of  the  state  and  quality  of  James's  own  mind. 
There  was  much  that  was  rich  and  costly  in  cabinet  pictures 
and  valuable  ornaments ;  but  they  were  arranged  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  covered  with  dust,  and  lost  half  their  value,  or  at  least 
their  effect^  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented  to 
the  eye.  The  table  was  loaded  with  huge  folios,  amongst  which 
lay  light  books  of  jest  and  ribaldry;  and  amongst  notes  of 
unmercifully  long  <»»tions  and  essays  on  kingcraft  were 
mingled  miserable  roundels  and  baUads  by  the  Bojal  'Prentice, 
as  he  styled  lumself ,  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  widi  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
King's  hounds,  and  remedies  against  canine  madness. 

His  Majesty's  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as  to 
be  dagger-proof,  which  gave  hun  the  appearance  of  clumsy  and 
ungainly  protuberance;  while  its  being  buttoned  awry  com- 
municated to  his  figure  an  air  of  distortion.  Over  his  green 
doublet  he  wore  a  sad-coloured  nightgown,  out  of  the  pocket 
of  which  peeped  his  hunting-horn.  His  high-crowned  grey  hat 
lay  on  the  floor,  covered  with  dust^  but  encircled  by  a  carcanet 
of  large  balas  rubies ;  and  he  wore  a  blue  velvet  nightcap^  in 
the  front  of  which  was  placed  the  plume  of  a  heron,  which  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  favourite  hawk  in  some  critical  moment 
of  the  flight,  in  remembrance  of  which  the  King  wore  this 
highly  honoured  feather. 

But  such  inconsistencies  in  dress  and  appointments  were 
mere  outward  types  of  those  which  existed  in  the  royal  charac- 
ter ;  rendering  it  a  subject  of  doubt  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
and  bequeathing  it  as  a  problem  to  future  historians.  He  was 
deeply  learned,  without  possessing  useful  knowledge ;  sagacious 
in  many  individual  cases,  without  having  real  wisdom ;  fond  of 
his  power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet  willing 
to  resign  the  direction  of  that,  and  of  himself,  to  the  most  un- 
worthy favourites;  a  big  and  bold  assertor  of  his  rights  in 
words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them  trampled  on  in  deeds ;  a 
lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  was  always  outwitted ;  and 
one  who  feared  war,  where  conquest  might  have  been  easy.  He 
was  fond  of  his  dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually  degnuling  it 
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by  imdue  familiarity ;  capable  of  much  public  labour,  yet  often 
neglecting  it  for  tbe  meanest  amusement;  a  wit,  Uiough  a 
pedant;  and  a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation  of  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his  timidity  of  temper  was  not 
uniform ;  and  there  were  moments  of  his  life,  and  those  critical, 
in  which  he  showed  the  spirit  of  his  ancestois.  He  was 
laborious  in  trifles,  and  a  tnfler  where  serious  labour  was  re- 
quired ;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet  too  often  profane  in 
his  language ;  just  and  beneficent  by  nature,  he  yet  gave  way 
to  the  iniquities  and  oppression  of  others.  He  was  penurious 
respecting  money  which  he  had  to  give  from  his  own  hand,  yet 
inconsiderately  and  unboundedly  profuse  of  that  which  he  did 
not  see.  In  a  word,  those  good  qualities  which  displayed  them- 
selves in  particular  cases  and  occasions  were  not  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  firm  and  comprehensive  to  regulate  his  general  con- 
duct ;  and,  showing  themselves  as  they  occasionally  did,  only 
entitled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on  him  by  Sully: 
that  he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom. 

That  the  fortunes  of  this  monarch  might  be  as  little  of  a 
piece  as  his  character,  he,  certainly  the  least  able  of  the 
Stuarts,  succeeded  peaceably  to  that  kingdom  against  the 
power  of  which  his  predecessors  had,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
defended  his  native  throne;  and,  lastly,  although  his  reign 
appeared  calculated  to  ensure  to  Great  Britain  that  lasting 
tranquillity  and  internal  peace  which  so  much  suited  the  King's 
disposition,  yet>  during  that  very  reign  were  sown  those  seeds 
of  dissension  which,  like  the  teeth  of  the  fabulous  dragon,  had 
their  harvest  in  a  bloody  and  universal  civU  war."*" 

Such  was  the  monarch  who,  saluting  Heriot  by  the  name  of 
Jingling  Geordie,  for  it  was  his  weU-known  custom  to  give 
nicknames  to  all  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity, 
inquired  '  What  new  clatter-traps  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
cheat  his  lawful  and  native  prince  out  of  his  siUer.' 

'  God  forbid,  my  liege,'  said  the  citizen,  '  that  I  should  have 
any  such  disloyal  purpose.  I  did  but  bring  a  piece  of  plate  to 
show  to  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  which,  both  for  the  subject 
and  for  the  workmanship,  I  were  loth  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
any  subject  until  I  knew  your  Majesty's  pleasure  anent  it.' 

'Body  o'  me,  man,  let's  see  it^  Heriot;  though,  by  my  saul, 
Steenie's  service  o'  plate  was  sae  dear  a  bargain,  I  had  'maist 
pawned  my  word  as  a  royal  king  to  keep  my  ain  gold  and 
silver  in  future,  and  let  you,  Geordie,  keep  yours.' 

*  B«e  King  Janwfl.    Note  11. 
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'  Respeotiiig  the  Duke  of  Baokingham's  plate^'  said  the 
goldsmith,  *  jour  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared,  and ' 

'  What  signifies  what  I  desired,  man  f  when  a  wise  man  is 
with  f  ules  and  bairns,  he  maun  e'en  play  at  the  chucks.  But 
you  should  have  had  mair  sense  and  consideration  than  to  gie 
Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  their  ain  gate ;  they  wad  hae  floorod 
the  veiy  rooms  wi'  silver,  and  I  wonder  they  didna.' 

George  Heriot  bowed,  and  said  no  more.  He  knew  his 
master  too  well  to  vindicate  himself  otherwise  than  by  adistant 
allusion  to  his  order;  and  James,  with  whom  economy  was 
only  a  transient  and  momentaiy  twinge  of  conscience,  became 
immediately  afterwards  desirous  to  see  the  piece  of  plate  which 
the  goldsmith  proposed  to  exhibit,  and  dematched  Maxwell  to 
bring  it  to  his  presence.  In  the  meantime  he  demanded  of  the 
citiaen  whence  he  had  procured  it. 

*  From  Italy,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,'  replied  Heiiot. 
*It  has  naething  in  it  tending  to  Papistiief '  said  the  King^ 

looking  graver  than  his  wont. 

'Surely  not,  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Heriot;  'I  were  not 
wise  to  bring  anything  to  your  presence  that  had  the  mark  of 
the  beast.' 

*  Tou  would  be  the  mair  beast  yourself  to  do  so,'  said  the 
King ;  *  it  is  weel  kenn'd  that  I  wrestled  wi'  Dagon  in  my  youth, 
and  smote  him  on  the  groundsill  of  his  own  temple — a  gude 
evidence  that  I  should  be  in  time  called,  however  unworthy, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  But  here  comes  Maxwell,  bending 
under  his  burden,  like  the  golden  ass  of  Apuleius.' 

Heriot  hastened  to  relieve  the  usher,  and  to  place  the  em- 
bossed salver,  for  such  it  was,  and  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
in  a  light  favourable  for  his  Majesty's  viewing  the  sculpture. 

*  Saul  of  my  body,  man,'  said  the  King, '  it  is  a  curious  piece, 
and,  as  I  think,  fit  for  a  king's  chalmer;  and  the  subject^  as 
you  say.  Master  George,  vera  adequate  and  beseeming,  being, 
as  I  see,  the  judgment  of  Solomon — a  prince  in  whose  paths  it 
weel  becomes  a'  leeving  monarohs  to  walk  with  emulation.' 

'But  whose  footsteps,'  said  Maxwell,  'only  one  of  them — ^if 
a  subject  may  say  so  much — ^hath  ever  overtaken.' 

'Haud  your  tongue  for  a  fause  fleeching  loon!'  said  the 
ELing,  but  with  a  snule  on  his  foce  that  showed  the  flattery  had 
done  its  part.  '  Look  at  the  bonny  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
haud  your  davering  tongue.  And  whase  handiwork  may  it  be, 
Geordief 
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*It  was  wrought,  sir/  xBplied  the  goldsmith,  'by  the  famous 
Florontiiie,  Senvenuto  Cellini,  and  designed  for  Franoia  the  Fint 
of  France ;  bat  I  hope  it  will  find  a  fitter  master.' 

'Frands  of  France  1'  said  the  King;  'send  Solomon,  king 
of  the  Jews,  to  FranoiB  of  Fiance !  Body  of  me,  man,  it  would 
have  kythed  Cellini  mad,  had  he  never  done  ony  thing  else  out 
ol  the  gate.  FranoiB  I  why,  he  was  a  fighting  fule,  man — a 
mere  fighting  fule;  got  himsell  ta'en  at  Pavia,  like  our  ain 
David  at  Durham  lang  syne;  if  they  could  hae  sent  him 
Solomon's  wit^  and  love  of  peace,  and  godliness,  they  wad  hae 
dune  him  a  better  turn.  But  Solomon  should  sit  in  other  gate 
oompany  than  Francis  of  France.' 

'  I  troat  that  such  will  be  his  good  fortune,'  said  Heriot. 

'It  is  a  curious  and  vera  artificial  sculpture,'  said  the  King, 
in  continuation;  'but  yet,  methinks,  the  carnifex,  or  execu- 
tioner, there  is  brandishing  his  gulley  ower  near  the  king's 
&oe,  seeing  he  is  within  reach  of  his  weapon.  I  think  less 
wisdom  than  Solomon's  wad  have  taught  lum  that  there  was 
danger  in  edge-tools,  and  that  he  wad  have  bidden  the  smaik 
either  sheath  his  shabble  or  stand  forther  back.' 

George  Heriot  endeavoured  to  alleviate  this  objection  by 
asBoring  the  King  that  the  vicinity  betwixt  Solomon  and  the 
executioner  was  nearer  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  that 
the  perspective  should  be  allowed  for. 

'Gang  to  the  deil  wi'  your  prospective,  man,'  said  the  King; 
'there  canna  be  a  waur  prcNspective  for  a  lawfu'  king,  wfaa 
wishes  to  reign  in  luve,  and  die  in  peace  and  honour,  than  to 
have  naked  swords  flashing  in  his  ecu.  I  am  accounted  as  brave 
as  maist  folks;  and  yet  I  profess  to  ye  I  could  never  look  on  a 
bare  blade  without  blinking  and  winking.  But  a'thegither  it 
18  a  brave  piece ;  and  what  is  the  price  of  it,  mant ' 

The  goldsmith  replied  by  observing  that  it  was  not  his  own 
property,  but  that  of  a  distressed  countryman. 

'  Whilk  you  mean  to  mak  your  excuse  for  asking  the  double 
of  its  worth,  I  warrant  9 '  answered  the  King.  '  I  ken  the  tricks 
of  your  burrows-town  merchants,  man.' 

'  I  have  no  hopes  of  baffling  your  Majesty's  sagacity,'  said 
Heiiot;  'the  piece  is  really  what  I  say,  and  tiie  price  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  steriing,  if  it  pleases  your  Majesty  to 
make  present  payment.' 

'A  hundred  and  fifty  punds,  man !  and  as  mony  witches  and 
warlocks  to  raise  them!'  said  the  irritated  monarch.  'My 
aanl,  Jingling  Geordie,  ye  are  minded  that  your  purse  shaU 
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jingle  to  a  bonny  tone  1  How  am  I  to  tell  you  down  ahimdred 
and  fifty  punds  for  what  will  not  weigh  as  many  merka  t  and 
ye  ken  that  my  veiy  household  servitors,  and  the  officers  ct  my 
mouth,  are  sax  months  in  arrear ! ' 

The  goldsmith  stood  his  ground  against  aU  this  objurgation, 
being  what  he  was  well  aooustomed  to,  and  only  answered,  that 
if  his  Majesty  liked  the  piece,  and  desired  to  possess  it,  the 
price  could  be  easily  settled.  It  was  true  that  the  party 
required  the  money,  but  he,  Qeorge  Heriot,  would  adyance  it 
on  his  Majesty's  account,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  and  wait 
his  royal  oonvenienoy  for  payment^  for  that  and  other  matters ; 
the  money,  meanwhile,  lying  at  the  ordinary  usage. 

*  By  my  honour,'  said  James,  *  and  that  is  speaking  like  an 
honest  and  reasonable  tradesman.  We  maun  get  another  sub- 
sidy frae  the  Commons,  and  that  will  make  ae  oompting  of  it 
Awa'  wi'  it,  Maxwell — awa'  wi'  it,  and  let  it  be  set  where  Steenie 
and  Baby  Charles  shall  see  it  as  they  return  from  Ridlmiond. 
And  now  that  we  are  secret,  my  good  auld  fiiend  Geordie,  I  do 
truly  opine  that»  speaking  of  Solomon  and  ourselves,  the  haill 
wisdom  in  the  country  left  Scotland  when  we  took  our  travels 
to  the  Southland  here.' 

George  Heriot  was  courtier  enough  to  say,  that  '  The  wise 
naturally  follow  the  wisest,  as  stags  follow  their  leader.' 

'  Troth,  I  think  there  is  sometUng  in  what  thou  sayest,'  said 
James;  'for  we  ourselves,  and  those  of  our  court  and  house- 
hold, as  thou  thyself,  for  example,  are  allowed  by  the  English, 
for  as  self-opinioned  as  they  are,  to  pass  for  reasonable  good 
wits ;  but  the  brains  of  those  we  have  left  behind  are  all  astir, 
and  run  clean  hirdie-girdie,  like  sae  mony  warlocks  and  witches 
on  the  Devil's  SabbaUi-e'en.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  my  liege,'  said  Heriot.  'May  it 
please  your  Grace  to  say  what  our  countrymen  have  done  to 
deserve  such  a  character  t ' 

'  They  are  become  frantic,  man — dean  brain-craeed,'  answered 
the  King.  '  I  cannot  keep  them  out  of  the  court  by  all  the 
proclamations  that  the  heralds  roar  themselves  hoarse  with. 
Yesterday,  nae  farther  gane,  just  as  we  were  mounted  and 
about  to  ride  forth,  in  rushed  a  thorough  Edinburgh  gutter- 
blood — ^a  ragged  rascal,  every  dud  upon  whose  back  was  bidding 
good  day  to  the  other,  with  a  coat  and  hat  that  would  have 
served  a  pease-bogle,  and,  without  havings  or  reverence,  thrusts 
into  our  hands,  like  a  sturdy  beggar,  some  supplication  about 
debts  owing  by  our  gracious  mother,  and  sio-like  trash ;  whereat 
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the  honse  spaxigB  on  end,  and,  but  for  our  admirable  sitting, 
wherein  we  haye  been  thought  to  excel  maist  aoyereign  princes, 
as  well  as  subjects,  in  Europe,  I  promise  you  we  would  have 
been  laid  endlang  on  the  causeway.' 

'Tour  Majesty,'  said  Heriot>  'is  their  common  father,  and 
therefore  they  are  the  bolder  to  press  into  your  gracious  presence.' 

'  I  ken  I  am  paier  pairus  weU  enough,'  said  James ;  '  but 
one  would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  squeeze  my  puddings  out, 
that  they  may  diyide  the  inheritance.  Ud's  death,  Geordie, 
there  is  not  a  loon  among  them  can  deliyer  a  supplication  as 
it  suld  be  done  in  the  face  of  majesty.' 

'  I  would  I  knew  the  most  fitting  and  beseeming  mode  to  do 
80,'  said  Heriot,  'were  it  but  to  instruct  our  poor  countiymen 
in  better  ftishions.' 

'By  my  halidome,'  said  the  King,  'ye  are  a  ceeyilecEed 
fellow,  Geordie,  and  I  carena  if  I  fling  awa'  as  much  time  as 
may  teach  ye.  And,  firsts  see  you,  sir,  ye  shall  approach  the 
presence  of  majesty  thuck- -shadowing  your  eyes  with  your  hand, 
to  testify  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  yicegerent  of 
Heayen.  Vera  weel,  Geoige,  that  is  done  in  a  comely  manner. 
Then,  sir,  ye  sail  kneel,  and  make  as  if  ye  would  kiss  the  hem 
of  our  garment,  the  latch  of  our  shoe,  or  such-like.  Yeiy  weel 
enacted.  Whilk  we,  as  being  willing  to  be  debonair  and  pleasing 
towards  our  lieges,  preyent  thus — and  motion  to  you  to  rise ; 
whilk,  haying  a  boon  to  ask,  as  yet  you  obey  not,  but,  gliding 
your  band  into  your  pouch,  bring  forth  your  supplication,  and 
place  it  reyerentiaUy  in  our  open  palm.'  The  goldsmith,  who 
had  complied  with  great  accuracy  with  all  the  prescribed  points 
of  the  ceremonial,  here  completed  it,  to  James's  no  small 
astonishment,  by  placing  in  his  hand  the  petition  of  the  Lord 
of  Glenyarloch.  'What  means  this,  ye  fause  loonf  said  he, 
reddening  and  sputtering;  'hae  I  been  teaching  you  the 
manual  exercise,  that  ye  suld  present  your  piece  at  our  ain 
royal  body?  Now,  by  this  light,  I  had  as  lief  that  ye  had 
boided  a  real  pistolet  against  me,  and  yet  this  hae  ye  done  in 
my  yery  cabinet,  where  nought  suld  enter  but  at  my  ain  pleasure.' 

'I  trust  your  Majesty,'  said  Heriot,  as  he  continued  to 
kneel,  '  will  f orgiye  my  exercising  the  lesson  you  condescended 
to  giye  me  in  the  behalf  of  a  friend  f 

'Of  a  friend !'  said  the  King,  'so  much  the  waur—so  much 
the  waur,  I  tell  you.  If  it  had  been  something  to  do  yauraell 
good  there  would  haye  been  some  sense  in  it,  and  some  chance 
that  you  wad  not  haye  come  back  on  me  in  a  hurry ;  but  a 
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man  xnay  have  a  hundred  friends,  and  petitiona  for  ereiy  ane 
of  them,  ilk  ane  after  other.' 

^Tour  Majesty,  I  troat,'  said  Heriot,  'will  judge  me  hj 
fonner  ezperienoe,  and  will  not  suspect  me  of  such  presumption.' 

*I  kenna,'  said  the  placable  monarch;  Hhe  world  goes  daft, 
I  think — Bed  mnd  MtMntimmyt  oumu — ^thou  art  my  old  and 
ftdthful  servant,  that  is  the  truth;  and,  were't  anything  for 
thy  own  behoof,  man,  thou  shouldst  not  ask  twice.  But,  troth, 
Steenie  loyes  me  so  dearly  that  he  cares  not  that  any  one 
should  ask  faTOurs  of  me  but  himself.  Maxwell  (for  the  usher 
had  re-entered  after  having  carried  off  the  plate),  get  into  the 
ante-chamber  wi'  your  lang  lugs.  In  conscience,  Geordie^  I 
think  as  that  thou  hast  been  mine  ain  auld  fiduciaiy,  and  wert 
my  goldsmith  when  I  might  say  with  the  ethnic  poet — N^m 
med  remdei  in  domo  kteunar ;  for,  faith,  they  had  pillaged  toy 
mither's  auld  house  sae,  that  beechen  bickers,  and  tieen 
trenchers,  and  latten  platters  were  whiles  the  best  at  our 
board,  and  glad  we  were  of  something  to  put  on  them,  without 
quarrelling  with  the  metal  of  the  didbes.  D'ye  mind,  for  thou 
wert  in  maist  of  our  complots,  how  we  were  fain  to  send  sax 
of  the  Blue-banders  to  harry  the  Lady  of  Loganhouse's  dow-HX>t 
and  poultry-yard,  and  what  an  awfu'  plaint  the  poor  dame 
made  against  Jock  of  Milch  and  the  thieves  of  Annandale,  wha 
were  as  sackless  of  the  deed  as  I  am  of  the  sin  of  murdert' 

'It  was  the  better  for  Jock,'  said  Heriot;  ^for,  if  I  remember 
weel,  it  saved  him  from  a  strapping  up  at  Dumfries,  which  he 
had  weel  deserved  for  other  ndsdeeds.' 

'Ay,  man,  mind  ye  that) '  said  the  King;  '  but  he  had  other 
virtues,  for  he  was  a  tight  huntsman,  moreover,  that  Jock  of 
Milch,  and  could  halloo  to  a  hound  till  all  the  woods  rang  again. 
But  he  came  to  an  Annandale  end  at  the  last,  for  Lord  Toitiior- 
wald  run  his  lance  out  through  him.  Cocksnails,  man,  when  I 
think  of  these  wild  passages,  in  my  conscience^  I  am  not  sure 
but  we  lived  merrier  in  auld  Holyrood  in  those  shifting  days 
than  now  when  we  are  dwelling  at  heck  and  manger.  CatUabU 
vacmiB :  we  had  but  little  to  care  for.' 

.  'And  if  your  Majesty  please  to  remember,'  said  the  gold- 
smith, 'the  awful  task  we  had  to  gather  silver  vessail  and 
gold -work  enough  to  make  scnne  ^ow  before  the  Spanish 
atobassador.' 

'  Vera  true,'  said  the  King,  now  in  a  fuU  tide  of  gossip^  'and 
I  mind  not  the  name  of  the  right  leal  lord  that  helped  us  with 
every  unce  he  had  in  his  house,  that  his  native  prince  might 
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have  aome  credit  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  had  the  Indies  at 
their  beck.' 

<I  think,  if  yonr  Majesty/  said  the  citizen,  ^will  oast  yonr 
eye  cm  the  paper  in  your  hand,  you  will  recollect  his  name.' 

'  Ay ! '  siud  the  King,  'say  ye  sae,  man?  Lord  Glenvarlooh, 
that  was  his  name  indeed.  Juti/us  et  tenax  prcpomti^ — a  just 
man,  but  as  obstmate  as  a  baited  bull.  He  stood  whiles  against 
u%  that  Lord  Randal  [Ochtredl  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch,  but  he 
was  a  loving  and  a  leal  subject  m  the  main.  But  this  supplicator 
maon  be  his  son — ^Randal  has  been  long  gone  where  king  and 
lord  must  go,  Geordie,  as  weel  as  the  like  of  you — and  what 
does  his  son  want  with  us9' 

'The  settlement,'  answered  the  dtiaen,  'of  a  laige  debt 
due  by  your  Majesty^s  treasury,  for  money  advanced  to  your 
Majesty  in  great  state  emergency,  about  the  time  of  the  Raid 
of  Ruf^ven.' 

'  I  mind  the  thing  weel,'  said  King  James.  *  Od's  death,  man, 
I  was  just  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Master  of  Glanus  and  his 
ocHnplices,  and  there  was  never  siller  mair  welcome  to  a  bom 
prince — ^Uie  mair  the  shame  and  pity  that  crowned  king  should 
need  sic  a  petty  sum.  But  what  need  he  dun  us  for  it>  man, 
like  a  baxter  at  the  breaking  9  We  aught  him  the  siller,  and 
will  pay  him  wi'  our  convenience,  or  imike  it  otherwise  up  to 
him,  whilk  is  enow  between  prince  and  subject.  We  are  not  m 
medUaiione  fuffCB^  man,  to  be  arrested  thus  peremptorily.' 

*  Alas !  an  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  the  goldonith,  shaking 
his  head,  '  it  is  the  poor  young  nobleman's  extreme  necessity, 
and  not  his  will,  that  makes  him  importunate;  for  he  must  have 
money,  and  that  briefly,  to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  Peregrine 
Peterson,  Conservator  of  the  Privil^es  at  Campvere,  or  his  haill 
hereditary  barony  and  estate  of  Glenvarloch  will  be  evicted  in 
virtue  of  an  unredeemed  wadset.' 

'  How  say  ye,  man — how  say  yet'  exclaimed  the  King,  im- 
patieatly ;  '  the  carle  of  a  conservator,  the  son  of  a  Low-Dutch 
skipper,  evict  the  auld  estate  and  lordship  of  the  house  of 
Oli&unt?  God's  bread,  man,  that  maun  not  be:  we  maun 
suspend  the  diligence  by  writ  of  favour  or  otherwise.' 

'  I  doubt  that  may  hardly  be,'  answered  the  citisen,  '  if  it 
please  your  Majesty ;  your  learned  counsel  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land advise  that  there  is  no  remeid  but  in  paying  the  money.' 

'  Ud's  fish,'  said  the  King,  '  let  him  keep  baud  by  the  stroi:^ 
hand  against  the  carle,  untU  we  can  take  some  order  about  his 
affidrs.* 


■\ 


CHAPTER  VI 

O,  I  do  know  him:  'tis  the  monldj'  lemon 
Which  our  court  wits  will  wet  their  lips  withftl, 
When  they  would  sauce  their  honied  conyersation 
With  somewhat  sharner  flavour.    Many,  sir, 
That  virtue's  wellnign  left  him :  all  the  juice 
That  was  so  sharp  and  poignant  is  sque^ed  out ; 
While  the  poor  rmd,  althoy^  as  sour  as  ever, 
Must  season  soon  the  diaff  we  give  our  grunters. 
For  two-logg'd  things  are  weary  on't 

The  Chamberlain,  a  Comedy, 

Thb  good  oompany  invited  by  the  hospitable  dtisen  assembled 
at  his  house  in  Lombard  Sti^eet  at  the  '  hollow  and  hmigry  hour' 
of  noon,  to  partake  of  that  meal  which  divides  the  day ;  being 
about  the  time  when  modem  persons  of  fashion,  turning  them- 
selves upon  their  pillow,  begin  to  think,  not  without  a  great 
many  doubts  and  much  hesitation,  that  thev  will  by  and  by 
commence  it.  Thither  came  the  young  Nigei,  arrayed  plainly, 
but  in  a  dress,  nevertheless,  more  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality 
than  he  had  formerly  worn,  accompanied  by  his  servant  Moni- 
plies,  whose  outside  also  was  considerably  improved.  His 
solemn  and  stem  features  glared  forth  from  under  a  blue  velvet 
bonnet,  fantastically  placed  sideways  on  his  head ;  he  had  a 
sound  and  tough  coat  of  English  blue  broadcloth,  which,  unlike 
his  former  vestment^  would  have  stood  the  tug  of  all  the 
apprentices  in  Fleet  Street.  The  buckler  and  broadsword  he 
wore  as  the  arms  of  his  condition,  and  a  neat  silver  badge, 
bearing  his  lord's  arms,  announced  that  he  was  an  appendage  of 
aristocracy.  He  sat  dovni  in  the  good  citizen's  buttery,  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  his  attendance  upon  the  table  in  the  hall 
was  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  his  sheure  of  a  meal  such  as  he 
had  seldom  partaken  of. 

Mr.  David  Bamsay,  that  profound  and  ingenious  mechanic, 
was  safely  conducted  to  Lombard  Street^  according  to  promise, 
well  washed,  brushed,  and  cleaned  from  the  soot  of  the  furnace 
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and  the  foige.  His  daughter,  who  came  with  him,  was  about 
twenty  yearo  old,  yeiy  pretty,  very  demure,  jet  with  lively 
black  eyes,  that  eyer  and  anon  contradicted  the  expression  of 
sobriety  to  which  silence,  resenre,  a  plain  velvet  hood,  and  a 
cambric  ruff  had  condemned  Mislxess  Maiget,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  quiet  citizen. 

There  were  also  two  citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  men 
ample  in  doak  and  many-linked  golden  chain,  well  to  pass  in 
the  world,  and  experienced  in  their  craft  of  merchandise,  but 
who  require  no  particular  description.  There  was  an  elderly 
deigyman  also,  in  his  gown  and  cassock,  a  decent  venerable 
man,  partaking  in  his  manners  of  the  plainness  of  the  citizens 
amongst  whom  he  had  his  cure. 

These  may  be  dismissed  with  brief  notice ;  but  not  so  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther,  of  Gimigo  Castle,  who  claims  a  little 
more  attention,  as  an  original  character  of  the  time  in  which 
he  flourished. 

That  good  knight  knocked  at  Master  Heriot's  door  just  as 
the  dock  began  to  strike  twelve,  and  was  seated  in  his  chair 
ere  the  last  stroke  had  chimed.  This  gave  the  knight  an 
excellait  opportunity  of  making  sarcastic  observations  on  all 
who  came  later  than  himself,  not  to  mention  a  few  rubs  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  been  so  superfluous  as  to  appear 


Having  little  or  no  property  save  his  bare  designation,  & 
Mungo  had  been  early  attached  to  court  in  the  capadty  of 
whipping-boy,  as  the  ofiice  was  then  called,  to  King  James  the 
Sixtii,  and,  with  his  Majesty,  trained  to  all  polite  learning  by 
his  celebrated  preceptor,  George  Buchanan.  The  office  of 
whipping-boy  doomed  its  unfortunate  occupant  to  undergo  all 
the  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Lord's  anointed,  whose 
proper  person  was  of  course  sacred,  might  duince  to  incur  in 
the  course  of  travelling  through  his  grammar  and  prosody. 
trnder  the  stem  rule,  indeed,  of  George  Buchanan,  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  vicarious  mode  of  punishment,  James  bore 
the  penance  of  his  own  faults,  and  Mungo  Malagrowther 
enjoyed  a  sinecure;  but  James's  other  pedagogue.  Master 
Peter  Young,  went  more  ceremoniously  to  work,  and  appalled 
the  very  soijd  of  the  youthful  King  by  the  floggings  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  whipping-boy,  when  the  royal  task  was  not 
suitably  performed.  And  be  it  told  to  Sir  Mungo's  praise,  that 
there  were  pdnts  about  him  in  the  highest  respect  suited 
to  his  official  situation.    He  had  even  in  youth  a  naturally 
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irregular  and  grotesque  set  of  features,  whieh,  when  distorted 
by  fear,  pain,  and  anger,  looked  like  one  of  the  whimncal  faces 
which  present  themselTes  in  a  Gothic  oomioe.  His  yoice  also 
was  high-pitched  and  querulous,  so  that,  when  smarting  under 
Master  Peter  Young's  unsparing  inflictions,  the  expression  of 
his  grotesque  ph jsiognom j,  and  the  superhuman  yells  which 
he  uttered,  were  well  suited  to  produce  all  the  effects  <ni  the 
monarch  who  deserved  the  lash  that  could  possibly  be  produced 
by  seeing  another  and  an  innocent  indiyidual  sujfering  for  his 
delict. 

Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  for  such  he  became,  thus  got  an 
early  footing  at  court,  which  another  would  have  improved 
and  maintained.  But,  when  he  grew  too  big  to  be  whipped, 
he  had  no  other  means  of  rendering  himself  acceptable.  A 
bitter,  caustic,  and  backbiting  humour,  a  malicious  wit,  and 
an  envy  of  others  more  prosperous  than  the  possessor  of  such 
amiable  qualities,  have  not,  indeed,  always  been  found  obstacles 
to  a  courtier's  rise ;  but  then  they  must  be  amalgamated  with 
a  degree  of  selfish  cunning  and  prudence  of  whidk  Sir  Mungo 
had  no  share.  His  satire  ran  riot,  his  envy  could  not  C(xio^ 
itself,  and  it  was  not  long  after  his  majority  till  he  had  as 
many  quarrels  upon  his  hands  as  would  have  required  a  cat's 
nine  lives  to  answer.  In  one  of  these  rencontres  he  received, 
perhaps  we  should  say  fortunately,  a  wound  which  served  him 
as  an  excuse  for  answering  no  invitations  of  the  kind  in  future. 
Sir  Bullion  Rattray  of  BanaguUion  cut  oS,  in  mortal  combat, 
three  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  so  that  Sir  Mungo  never 
could  hold  sword  again.  At  a  later  period,  having  written 
some  satirical  verses  upon  the  Lady  Cockpen,  he  received  so 
severe  a  chastisement  from  some  persons  employed  for  the 
purpose,  that  he  was  found  half  dead  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  thus  dealt  with  him,  and  one  of  his  thiglus  having  been 
broken,  and  ill  set,  gave  him  a  hitch  in  his  gait,  with  which 
he  hobbled  to  his  grave.  The  lameness  of  his  leg  and  hand, 
besides  that  they  added  considerably  to  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  this  original,  procured  him  in  future  a  personal  im- 
munity from  the  more  dangerous  consequences  of  his  own 
humour;  and  he  gradually  grew  old  in  the  service  of  the 
court,  in  safety  of  life  and  limb,  though  without  either  making 
friends  or  attaining  preferment.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  King 
was  amused  with  his  caustic  sallies,  but  he  had  never  art 
enough  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity ;  and  his  enemies, 
who  were,  for  that  matter,  the  whole  court,  always  found 
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mettOB  to  throw  him  out  of  fayoor  again.  The  celebrated 
Archie  Armstrong  offered  Sir  Mungo,  in  his  generoeity,  a  skirt 
of  his  own  fool's  ooat^  proposing  thereby  to  oommnnicate  to 
him  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  professed  jester.  *  For/ 
said  the  man  of  motlej,  *  Sir  Mnngo,  as  he  goes  on  just  now, 
gets  no  more  for  a  good  jest  than  just  the  King's  pardon  for 
having  made  it.' 

Even  in  London,  the  golden  shower  which  fell  around  him 
did  not  moiBten  the  blighted  fortunes  of  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther.  He  grew  old,  deaf,  and  peevish;  lost  even  the 
spirit  whidi  had  formerij  animated  his  strictures ;  and  was 
barely  endured  by  James,  who,  though  himself  nearly  as  far 
stricken  in  years,  retained,  to  an  unusual  and  even  an  absurd 
degree,  the  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  young  people. 

Sir  Mungo,  thus  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf  of  years  and 
fortune,  showed  his  emaciated  form  and  faded  embroidery  at 
court  as  seldom  as  his  duty  permitted ;  and  spent  his  time  in 
indulging  his  food  for  satire  in  the  public  walks  and  in  the 
aisles  of  St.  Paul's,  which  were  then  the  general  resort  of  news- 
mongers and  characters  of  all  descriptions,  assodating  himself 
chiefly  with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  he  accounted  of  inferior 
birth  and  rank  to  himself,  in  this  manner,  hating  and  con- 
temning commerce  and  those  who  pursued  it»  he  nevertheless 
lived  a  good  deal  among  the  Scottish  artists  and  merchants 
who  had  followed  the  court  to  London.  To  these  he  could 
show  his  cynidsm  without  much  offence;  for  some  submitted 
to  his  jeers  and  ill-humour  in  deference  to  his  birth  and  knight- 
hood, which  in  those  days  conferred  high  privileges ;  and  others, 
of  more  sense^  pitied  and  endured  the  old  man,  unhappy  alike 
in  his  fortunes  and  his  temper. 

Amongst  the  latter  was  George  Heriot^  who»  though  his 
habits  a]]d  education  induced  him  to  carry  aristocraticaJi  feel- 
ings to  a  degree  which  would  now  be  thought  extravagant,  had 
too  much  spirit  and  good  sense  to  permit  himself  to  be  intruded 
upon  to  an  unautibonsed  excess,  or  used  with  the  slightest  im- 
propOT  freedom,  by  such  a  person  as  Sir  Mungo^  to  whom  he 
was,  nevertheless,  not  only  respectfully  civil,  but  essentially 
kind,  and  even  generous. 

Accordingly,  this  appeared  from  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  conducted  himself  upon  entering  the 
apartment.  He  paid  his  respects  to  Master  Heriot,  and  a 
decent)  elderly,  somewhat  severe-looking  female,  in  a  coif,  who^ 
by  the  name  of  Aimt  Judith,  did  the  honours  of  his  house  and 
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table»  with  little  or  no  portion  of  the  saperoilioiis  acidity  whioh 
his  ^ing»ilAr  physiognomj  aasumed  when  he  made  his  bow 
suooeaaiyely  to  David  Bamaay  and  the  two  sober  citiaena.  He 
thrust  himself  into  the  oonyersation  of  the  latter,  to  observe  he 
had  heard  in  Paul's  that  the  bankrupt  concern  of  Pindivide,  a 
great  merchant)  'who/ as  he  expressed  it»  'had  given  the  crows 
a  pudding/  and  on  whom  he  luiew,  from  the  same  authority, 
each  of  the  honest  citizens  had  some  unsettled  daim,  was  like 
to  prove  a  total  loss — 'stock  and  block,  ship  and  caigo^  keel 
and  rigging,  all  lost^  now  and  for  ever.' 

The  two  citizens  grinned  at  each  other ;  but^  too  prudent  to 
make  their  private  afiairs  the  subject  of  public  discussiiHi, 
drew  their  heads  together,  and  evaded  farther  conversation  by 
speaking  in  a  whisper. 

The  old  Scots  knight  next  attacked  the  watchmaker  with 
the  same  disrespectful  familiarity.  'Davie,'  he  said — 'Davie^ 
ye  donnard  auld  idiot,  have  ye  no  gane  mad  yet^  with  apply- 
ing your  mathematioal  science,  as  ye  call  it»  to  the  Book  of 
Apo^ypse  f  I  expected  to  have  heard  ye  make  out  the  sign 
of  the  beast  as  clear  as  a  tout  on  a  bawbee  whistle.' 

'Why,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  the  mechanist^  after  making  an 
effort  to  recall  to  his  recollection  what  had  been  said  to  him, 
and  by  whom,  '  it  may  be  that  ye  are  nearer  the  marit  than  ye 
are  youraeU  aware  of;  for,  talung  the  ten  horns  o'  the  beasts 
ye  may  easily  estimate  by  your  digitals ' 

'My  digits!  you  d— ^  auld,  rusty,  good-foiHiothing  time- 
piece ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Mungo,  while,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest^  he 
laid  on  his  hilt  his  hand,  or  rather  his  daw,  for  Sir  RuUicm's 
broadsword  had  abridged  it  into  that  form.  'D'ye  mean  to 
upbraid  me  with  my  mutilation  t ' 

Master  Heriot  interfered.  '  I  cannot  persuade  our  friend 
David,'  he  said,  'that  Scriptural  prophecies  are  intended  to 
remain  in  obscurity  until  their  unexpected  accomplishment  shall 
make,  as  in  former  days,  that  fulfilled  which  was  written.  But 
you  must  not  exert  your  knightly  valour  on  him  for  all  that.' 

'  By  my  saul,  and  it  would  be  throwing  it  away,'  said  Sir 
Mungo,  laughing.  '  I  would  as  soon  set  out,  with  hound  and 
horn,  to  hunt  a  sturdied  sheep ;  for  he  is  in  a  doze  again,  and 
up  to  the  chin  in  numerals,  quotients,  and  dividends.  Mistress 
Margaret,  my  pretty  honey,'  for  the  beauty  of  the  young  citizen 
made  even  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther's  grim  features  rel^  them- 
selves a  little,  'is  your  father  always  as  entertaining  as  he 
seems  just  now?' 
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IfiBtTOSB  Mugaiet  sunperedy  bridled,  looked  to  either  Bide, 
then  straight  before  her ;  and,  having  aasumed  all  the  airs  of 
bashful  embanasBment  and  thnidity  which  were  neceesary,  as 
ahe  thooght^  to  cover  a  certain  ahrewd  readiness  which  really 
belonged  to  her  character,  at  length  replied,  '  That  indeed  her 
fother  was  veiy  thoughtful,  but  she  IumI  heard  that  he  took 
the  habit  of  mind  from  her  grandfather.' 

*  Tour  grandfather  1 '  said  Sir  Mungo,  after  doubting  if  he 
had  beard  her  aright.  *  Said  she  her  grandfather  1  The  lassie 
is  distraught !  I  ken  nae  wench  on  this  side  of  Temple  Bar 
that  is  derived  from  so  distant  a  relation.' 

'  She  has  got  a  godlather,  however.  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Qeorge 
Heriot,  again  interfering;  'and  I  hope  you  will  allow  hhn. 
interest  enough  with  you  to  request  you  will  not  put  his 
pretty  god-child  to  so  deep  a  blush.' 

'The  better — ^the  better,'  said  Sir  Mungo.  *  It  is  a  credit 
to  her  that^  bred  and  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bell,  she 
can  blush  for  anything ;  and,  by  my  saul.  Master  Qeorge,'  he 
continued,  chucking  the  irritated  and  reluctant  damsel  under 
the  chin,  'she  is  Ixmny  enough  to  make  amends  for  her  lack  of 
ancestry — at  least,  in  such  a  region  as  Cheapside,  where,  d'ye 
mind  me,  the  kettle  cannot  call  the  porridge-pot ' 

The  damsel  blushed,  but  not  so  angrily  as  before.  Master 
Gleorge  Heriot  hastened  to  interrupt  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
Mungo's  homely  proverb,  by  introducing  him  personally  to 
Lord  Nigel. 

Sir  Mungo  could  not  at  first  understand  what  his  host  said 
— 'Bread  of  Heaven,  wha  say  ye,  mant' 

Upon  the  name  of  Nigel  OHfaunt,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  being 
again  hallooed  into  his  ear,  he  drew  up,  and,  regarding  his 
entertainer  with  some  austerity,  rebuked  him  for  not  making 
persons  of  quality  acquainted  with  each  other,  that  they  might 
exchange  courtesies  before  they  mingled  with  other  folks.  He 
then  made  as  handsome  and  courtly  a  congee  to  his  new 
acquaintance  as  a  man  maimed  in  foot  and  hand  could  do ;  and, 
observing  he  had  known  my  lord,  his  father,  bid  him  wdcome 
to  Londim,  and  hoped  he  should  see  him  at  court. 

Nigel  in  an  instant  comprehended,  as  well  from  Sir  Mungo's 
manner  as  from  a  strict  compression  of  their  entertainer's  lips, 
which  intimated  the  suppression  of  a  desire  to  laugh,  that  he 
was  dealing  with  an  original  of  no  ordinary  description,  and 
accordingly  returned  his  courtesy  with  suitable  punctiliousness. 
Sir  MungOi  in  the  meanwhile,  gfoed  on  him  with  much  earnest- 
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ness ;  and,  aa  the  oontemplatioii  of  natural  advantages  was  as 
odious  to  him  as  that  of  wealth  or  other  adventittous  benefits, 
he  had  no  sooner  completely  perosed  the  handsome  form  and 
good  features  of  the  young  lord,  than,  like  one  of  the  oomf orters 
of  the  Man  of  Uz,  he  drew  dose  up  to  him,  to  enlarge  on  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  Lords  of  Glenyarloch,  and  the  regret 
with  which  he  had  heard  that  their  representatiye  was  not 
likely  to  possess  the  domains  of  his  ancestry.  Anon,  he  en- 
lai^ed  upon  the  beauties  of  the  principal  mansion  of  Glenyarloch; 
the  commanding  site  of  the  old  castle ;  the  noble  expanse  of 
the  lake,  stocked  with  wild-fowl  for  hawking ;  the  commanding 
screen  of  forest,  terminating  in  a  mountsun-ridge  abounding 
with  deer ;  and  all  the  other  advantages  of  that  fine  and  ancient 
barony,  till  Nigel,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  was 
unwillingly  obliged  to  sigh. 

Sir  Mungo,  dkilf  ul  in  diBceming  when  the  withers  of  those 
he  conversed  with  were  wrung,  observed  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance winced,  and  would  willingly  have  pressed  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  cook's  impatient  knock  upon  the  dresser  with 
the  haft  of  his  dudgeon-knife  now  gave  a  signal  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  summon- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  serving-men  to  place  the  dinner  upon 
the  table  and  the  guests  to  partake  of  it. 

Sir  Mungo,  who  was  an  admirer  of  good  cheer — a  taste 
which,  by  the  way,  might  have  some  weight  in  reconciling  his 
dignity  tcF  these  city  visits — was  tolled  off  by  the  sound,  and 
left  Nigel  and  the  other  guests  in  peace,  until  his  anxiety  to 
arrange  himself  in  his  due  place  of  pre-eminence  at  the  genial 
board  was  duly  gratified.  Here,  seated  on  the  left  hand  of 
Aunt  Judith,  he  beheld  Nigel  occupy  the  station  of  yet  higher 
honour  on  the  right,  dividing  that  matron  from  pretty  Mistress 
Margaret;  but  he  saw  this  with  the  more  patience,  that 
there  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  young  lord  a  superb  larded 
capon. 

The  dinner  proceeded  according  to  the  form  of  the  times. 
All  was  excellent  of  the  kind ;  and,  besides  the  Scottish  cheer 
promised,  the  board  displayed  beef  and  pudding,  the  statutory 
dainties  of  Old  England.  A  small  cupboard  of  plate,  very 
choicely  and  beautifully  wrought,  did  not  escape  the  com- 
pliments of  some  of  the  company,  and  an  oblique  sneer  from 
Sir  Mungo,  as  intimating  the  owner's  excellence  in  lus  own 
mechani^jpraft. 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  workmanship,  Sir  Mungo,'  said 
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the  honeet  dtizen.  *  They  say,  a  good  oook  knows  how  to  lick 
his  own  fingen;  and,  methinks,  it  were  unaeemly  that  I,  who 
have  furnished  half  the  cupboaxds  in  hroad  Britain,  should 
haye  my  own  ooyered  with  paltry  pewter.' 

The  blessing  of  the  clergyman  now  left  the  guests  at  liberty 
to  attack  what  was  placed  before  them;  and  the  meal  went 
forward  with  great  decorum,  until  Aunt  Judith,  in  farther 
recommendation  of  the  capon,  assured  her  company  that  it 
was  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  poultry  which  she  had  herself 
brought  from  Scotland. 

'Then,  like  some  of  his  countrymen,  madam,'  said  the 
pitiless  Sir  Mungo,  not  without  a  glance  towards  his  landlord, 
*  he  has  been  well  larded  in  England.' 

'  There  are  some  others  of  his  countrymen,'  answered  Master 
Heriot,  'to  whom  all  the  lard  in  England  has  not  been  able  to 
render  that  good  office.' 

Sir  Mungo  sneered  and  reddened,  the  rest  of  the  company 
laughed ;  and  the  satiiist,  who  had  his  reasons  for  not  coming 
to  extremity  with  Master  (George,  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the 
dinner. 

The  dishes  were  exchanged  for  confections  and  wine  of  the 
highest  quality  and  flavour ;  and  Nigel  saw  the  entertainments 
of  the  wealthiest  burgomasters  which  he  had  witnessed  abroad 
fairly  outshone  by  the  hospitality  of  a  London  citizen.  Tet 
Uiere  was  nothing  ostentatious,  or  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  degree  of  an  opulent  burgher. 

While  the  collation  proceeded,  Nigel,  according  to  the  good- 
breeding  of  the  time,  addressed  his  discourse  principally  to  Mrs. 
Judith ;  whom  he  found  to  be  a  woman  of  a  strong  Scottish 
understanding,  more  inclined  towards  the  Puritans  than  was 
her  brother  G^rge  (for  in  that  relation  she  stood  to  him,  though 
he  always  called  her  aunt),  attached  to  him  in  the  strongest 
degree,  and  sedulously  attcoitiye  to,  all  his  comforts.  As  the 
conversation  of  this  good  dame  was  neither  lively  nor  fascinat- 
ing, the  young  lord  naturally  addressed  himself  next  to  the 
old  horologer's  very  pretty  daughter,  who  sat  upon  his  right 
hand.  From  her,  however,  there  was  no  extracting  any  reply 
beyond  the  measure  of  a  monosyllable ;  and  when  the  young 
gallant  had  said  the  best  and  most  complaisant  things  which 
his  courtesy  supplied,  the  smile  that  mantled  upon  her  pretty 
mouth  was  so  slight  and  evanescent  as  scarce  to  be  discernible. 

Nigel  was  beginning  to  tire  of  his  company,  for  the  old 
dtisens  were  specSung  with  his  host  of  commercial  matters  in 
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language  to  him  totally  nnintfllligible,  when  Sir  Mungo  Malar 
giowther  suddenly  summoned  their  attention. 

That  amiable  penonage  had  for  some  time  withdrawn  from 
the  company  into  the  reoess  of  a  projecting  window,  bo  formed 
and  placed  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  door  of  the  house  and 
of  the  street.  This  situation  was  probably  preferred  by  Sir 
Mungo  on  account  of  the  number  of  objects  which  the  streets  of 
a  metropolis  usually  offer  of  a  kind  ocmgenial  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  splenetic  man.  What  he  had  hitherto  seen  passing  there 
was  probably  of  little  consequence;  but  now  a  trampling  of 
horse  was  heard  without^  and  the  knight  suddenly  exclaimed, 
*  By  my  faith,  Master  George,  you  had  better  go  look  to  shop ; 
for  here  comes  Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom,  and 
two  fellows  after  him,  as  if  he  were  my  lord  duke  himself.' 

*My  cash-keeper  is  below,'  said  Heriot^  without  disturbing 
himself,  'and  he  wiU  let  me  know  if  his  Grace's  commands 
require  my  immediate  attention.' 

*Umph!  cash-keeper !' muttered  Sir  Mungo  to  himself ;  'he 
would  have  had  an  easy  office  when  I  first  kenn'd  ye.  But,'  said 
he,  speaking  aloud,  '  wiU  you  not  come  to  the  window,  at  least! 
for  Knighton  has  trundled  a  piece  of  silver  plate  into  your  house 
— ^ha !  ha !  ha  I — ^trundled  it  upon  its  edge,  as  a  caUan'  would 
drive  a  hoop.  I  cannot  help  laughing — ha  1  ha  I  ha ! — at  the 
fellow's  impudence.' 

'  I  believe  you  could  not  help  laughing,'  said  George  Heriot^ 
rising  up  and  leaving  the  room,  'if  your  best  friend  lay  dying.' 

'Bitter  that^  my  lord — ha)'  said  Sir  Mungo^  addressing 
NigeL  'Ourfriend  is  not  a  goldsmith  for  nothing:  he  hath  no 
leaden  wit    But  I  will  go  down  and  see  what  comes  on't' 

Heriot,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  met  his  cash -keeper 
coming  up,  with  some  concern  in  his  face.  '  Why,  how  now, 
Roberts,'  said  the  goldsmith,  '  what  means  all  this,  man  9 ' 

'It  is  Knighton,  Master  Heriot^  from  the  court — Knighton, 
the  duke's  man.  He  brought  badk  the  salver  you  carried  to 
Whitehall,  flung  it  into  the  entrance  as  if  it  had  been  an  old 
pewter  platter,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  the  King  would  have  none 
of  your  trumpery.' 

'  Ay,  indeed ! '  said  Geoi^e  Heriot.  '  None  of  my  trumpery ! 
Come  hither  into  the  compting-room,  Roberts.  Sir  Mungo^'  he 
added,  bowing  to  the  knight^  who  bad  joined,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  follow,  them,  '  I  pray  your  forgiveness  for  an  instant.' 

In  virtue  of  this  prohibition,  Sir  Mungo^  who^  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  had  overheard  what  passed  betwixt  George 
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Heriot  and  his  cash-keeper,  saw  himself  condemned  to  wait  in 
the  outer  bosiness-room,  where  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
slake  his  eager  curiosity  by  questioning  Knighton;  but  that 
emissary  of  greatness,  after  naving  added  to  the  uncivil  message 
of  his  master  some  rudeness  of  his  own,  had  again  scampered 
westward,  with  his  satellites  at  his  heels. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
omnipotent  favourite  both  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  struck  some  anxiety  into  the  party  which  remained  in  the 
great  parlour.  He  was  more  feaied  than  beloved,  and,  if  not 
absolutely  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  accounted  haughty, 
violent^  and  vindictive.  It  pressed  on  Nigel's  heart  that  he 
himself,  though  he  could  not  conceive  how  nor  why,  might  be 
the  original  cause  of  the  resentment  of  the  duke  against  his 
benefactor.  The  others  made  their  comments  in  whispers,  until 
the  sounds  reached  Bamsay,  who  had  not  heard  a  wonl  of  what 
had  previously  passed,  but^  plunged  in  those  studies  with  which 
he  connected  every  odier  incident  and  events  took  up  only  the 
catchword,  and  replied — *  The  Duke — ^the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
— George  Yilliers ;  ay,  I  have  spoke  with  Lambe  about  him.' 

'  Our  Lord  and  our  Lady !  Now,  how  can  you  say  so,  father  9' 
said  his  daughter,  who  had  shrewdness  enough  to  see  that  her 
father  was  touching  npoa  dangerous  ground. 

'  Why,  ay,  child,'  answered  Bamsay ;  *  the  stars  do  but  in- 
cline, they  cannot  compel.  But  well  you  wot»  it  is  conunonly 
said  of  his  Qraoe^  by  those  who  have  the  skill  to  cast  nativities^ 
that  there  was  a  notable  conjunction  of  Mars  and  Saturn,  the 
apparent  or  true  time  of  which,  reducing  the  calculations  of 
Eichstadius  made  for  the  latitude  of  Oruiienbuigh  to  that  of 
Lcmdon,  gives  seven  hours,  fifty-five  minutes,  and  forty-one 

'  Hold  your  peace,  old  soothsayer,'  said  Heriot^  who  at  that 
instant  entered  the  room  with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance. 
*  Tour  calculations  are  true  and  undeniable  when  they  regard 
brass  and  wire  and  mechanical  force;  but  future -events  are 
at  the  pleasure  of  Him  who  bears  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His 
hands.' 

'Ay,  but^  George,'  answered  the  watchmaker,  'there  was  a 
concurrence  of  signs  at  this  gentleman's  birth  which  showed 
his  course  would  be  a  strange  one.  Long  has  it  been  said  of 
him,  he  was  bom  at  the  very  meeting  of  night  and  day,  and 
under  crossing  and  contending  influences  that  may  afiect  both 
us  and  him. 
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Foil  moon  and  }dA.  sea, 
Great  man  ahalt  tnoa  be ; 
Bed  dawninff,  stormy  sky. 
Bloody  death  shalt  thon  die.' 

<  It  is  not  good  to  speak  of  such  things,'  said  Heriot,  ^espe- 
ciall  J  of  the  great :  stone  walls  have  eais,  and  a  bixd  of  the  air 
shall  oany  the  matter.' 

Several  of  the  guests  seemed  to  be  of  their  hosf  s  opinion. 
The  two  merohants  took  brief  leave,  as  if  imder  oonadousness 
that  something  was  wrong.  Mistress  Margaret,  her  bodj-guard 
of  'prentioes  being  in  readineaa,  plucked  her  fother  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  rescuing  him  from  a  brown  study  (whether  refer- 
ring to  the  wheels  ^  Time  or  to  that  of  Fortune,  is  unoertain), 
wished  good-night  to  her  Mend  Mrs.  Judith,  and  received  her 
godfather's  blessing,  who^  at  the  same  time,  put  upon  her 
lender  finger  a  ring  of  much  taste  and  some  value;  for  he 
seldom  su&red  her  to  leave  him  without  some  token  of  his 
affection.  Thus  honourably  dismissed,  and  accompanied  by 
her  escort,  she  set  forth  on  her  return  to  Fleet  Street. 

Sir  Mungo  had  bid  adieu  to  Master  Heriot  as  he  came  out 
from  the  back  compting-room ;  but  such  was  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  affiurs  of  his  friend,  that,  when  Master  George 
went  upstairs,  he  could  not  help  walking  into  that  tcuMtan 
mmetorum  to  see  how  Master  Roberts  was  emjdoyed.  The 
knight  found  the  cash-keeper  busy  in  making  extracts  from 
those  huge  brass -clasped,  leathern-bound  manuscript  folios 
which  are  the  pride  and  trust  of  dealers,  and  the  dread  of 
customers  whose  year  of  grace  is  out.  The  good  knight  leant 
his  elbows  on  the  desk,  and  said  to  the  funcUonaiy  in  a  con- 
doling tone  of  voice^'What  1  you  have  lost  a  good  customer, 
I  fear,  Master  Roberts,  and  are  busied  in  making  out  his  bill  of 
charges!' 

Now,  it  chanced  that  Roberts,  like  Sir  Mungo  himself,  was  a 
little  deaf,  and,  like  Sir  Mungo,  knew  also  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it;  so  that  he  answered  at  cross  purposes — 'I  humbly 
crave  your  pardon,  Sir  Mungo^  for  not  having  sent  in  your  bill  of 
charge  sooner,  but  my  master  bade  me  not  disturb  you.  I  wiU 
bring  the  items  togedier  in  a  moment'  So  saying,  he  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  of  fate,  murmuring, '  Repairing 
ane  silver  seal — ^new  clasp  to  his  chain  of  office — ane  over^t 
brooch  to  his  hat,  being  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with  thistles — a 
copper  gUt  pair  of  spurs, — this  to  Daniel  Driver,  we  not  dealing 
in  the  article.' 
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He  would  have  prooeeded ;  but  Sir  Mungo^  not  prepaied  to 
endure  the  recital  of  the  catalogue  of  his  own  petty  debts,  and 
still  lees  willing  to  satisfy  them  on  the  spot,  wished  the  book- 
keeper, cavalierly,  good-night,  and  left  the  house  without  farther 
ceremony.  The  clerk  looked  after  him  with  a  dyil  dty  sneer, 
and  immediately  resumed  the  more  serious  laboiurs  which  Sir 
Mungo's  intrusion  had  interrupted.* 

*  See  sir  Mango  Malagrowtber.   Note  12. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ThiuAB  needful  we  liATe  thought  on ;  but  the  thing 
Of  aJl  most  needful — ^that  which  Scripture  temu, 
Afl  if  alone  it  merited  regard, 
The  ONB  thing  needftd — ^that's  yet  onoonaider'd. 

The  ChamJberioMi, 

Whbn  the  rest  of  the  ooinpaDj  had  taken  their  departure  from 
Master  Heriot'a  house,  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  alao 
offered  to  take  leave;  but  hia  host  detained  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  all  were  gone  excepting  the  clei^gyman. 

'  Mj  lord,'  then  said  the  worthy  citizen,  '  we  haye  had  our 
permitted  hour  of  honest  and  hospitable  pastime,  and  now  I 
would  fain  delay  jou  for  another  and  graver  purpose,  as  it  is 
our  custom,  when  we  have  the  benefit  of  good  Mr.  Windaor^s 
company,  that  he  reads  the  prayers  of  Uie  church  for  the 
evening  before  we  separate.  Tour  excellent  father,  my  lord, 
would  not  have  departed  before  family  worship;  I  hope  the 
same  from  your  lordship.' 

'With  pleasure,  ^,'  answered  Nigel;  'and  you  add  in  l^e 
invitation  an  additional  obligation  to  those  with  which  you 
have  loaded  me.  When  young  men  forget  what  is  their  duty, 
they  owe  deep  thanks  to  the  fnend  who  will  remind  them  of  it.' 

While  they  talked  together  in  this  manner,  the  serving-men 
had  removed  the  folding-tables,  brought  forward  a  portable 
reading-desk,  and  placed  chairs  and  hassocks  for  their  master, 
their  mistress,  and  the  noble  stranger.  Another  low  chair,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  stool,  was  placed  dose  beside  that  of  Master 
Heriot;  and  though  the  circumstance  was  trivial,  Nigel  was 
induced  to  notice  it,  because,  when  about  to  occupy  tbukt  seat, 
he  was  prevented  by  a  sign  from  the  old  gentleman,  and 
motioned  to  another  of  somewhat  more  elevation.  The  clergy- 
man took  his  station  behind  the  reading-desk.  The  domestics^ 
a  numerous  family  both  of  clerks  and  servants,  including 
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Monipliee,  attended  widi  great  giavity,  and  were  aooominodated 
with  bendiee. 

The  household  were  all  seated,  and,  externally  at  leasts 
composed  to  devout  attention,  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment;  Mrs.  Judith  looked  anzioualv  at 
her  brother,  as  if  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  He  nodded 
his  head  gravely,  and  looked  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Judith  imme- 
diately crossed  the  chamber,  opened  the  door,  and  led  into  the 
apartment  a  beautiful  creature,  whose  sudden  and  wng^ilftr 
appearance  might  have  made  her  almost  pass  for  an  apparition. 
She  was  deadly  pale :  there  was  not  the  least  shade  of  vital 
red  to  enliven  features  which  were  exquisitely  formed,  and 
mighty  but  for  that  circumstance,  have  been  termed  tran- 
soendently  beautifuL  Her  long  black  hair  fell  down  over  her 
shoulders  and  down  her  back,  combed  smoothly  and  regularly, 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  decoration  or  ornament^ 
which  looked  very  singuLu:  at  a  period  when  head-gear,  as  it 
was  called,  of  one  sort  or  other  was  generally  used  by  all  ranks. 
Her  dress  was  of  pure  white,  of  the  simplest  fashion,  and  hiding 
all  her  person  excepting  the  throaty  face,  and  hands.  Her  form 
was  rather  beneath  than  above  the  middle  sise,  but  so  justly 
proportioned  and  elegantly  made,  that  the  spectator's  attention 
was  entirely  withdia?ni  from  her  size.  In  contradiction  of  the 
extreme  plainness  of  all  the  rest  of  her  attire,  she  wore  a  neck- 
lace whidii  a  duchess  might  have  envied,  so  large  and  lustrous 
were  the  brilliants  of  which  it  was  composed ;  and  aroimd  her 
waist  a  zone  of  rubies  of  scarce  inferior  value. 

When  this  singular  figuro  entered  the  apartment,  she  cast 
her  eyes  on  Nigel,  and  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat.  The  gtance  which  she  took  of  him  seemed 
to  be  one  rather  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  than  of  bashfnl- 
ness  or  timidity.  Aunt  Juditih  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  slowly  forward ;  her  dark  eyes,  however,  continued  to  be 
fixed  on  Nigel,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  by  which  he 
felt  strangely  affected.  Even  when  she  was  seated  on  the 
vacant  stool,  which  was  placed  thero  probably  for  her  accom- 
modation, she  again  looked  on  him  moro  than  once  with  the 
flame  pensive,  Imgering,  and  anxious  expression,  but  without 
either  shyness  or  embarrassment,  not  even  so  much  as  to  call 
the  slightest  degree  of  complexion  into  her  cheek. 

So  soon  as  this  singular  female  had  taken  up  the  prayer- 
book  which  was  laid  upon  her  cushion,  she  seemed  immersed 
in  devotional  duty;  vdA  although  Nigel's  attention  to  the 
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servioe  was  so  nmoh  disturbed  by  this  extnundinary  apparition 
Uiat  he  looked  towards  her  repeatedly  in  the  oourse  of  the 
service,  he  could  never  observe  that  her  eyes  or  her  thoughts 
stray  jBd  so  much  as  a  single  moment  from  tike  task  in  which  she 
was  engaged.  Nigel  himself  was  less  attentive,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  lady  seemed  so  extraordinary,  that,  strictly  as  he 
had  been  bred  up  by  his  father  to  pay  the  most  reverential 
attention  during  performance  of  divine  service,  his  thoughts  in 
spite  of  himself  were  disturbed  by  her  presence,  and  he  earnestly 
wished  the  prayers  were  ended,  that  his  curiosity  might  obtain 
some  gratification.  When  the  service  was  concluded,  and  each 
had  remained,  according  to  the  decent  and  edifying  practice  of 
the  church,  concentrated  in  mental  devotion  for  a  short  space, 
the  mysterious  visitant  arose  ere  any  other  person  stirred ;  and 
Nigel  remarked  that  none  of  the  domestics  left  their  places,  or 
even  moved,  imtil  she  had  first  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  Heriot, 
who  seemed  to  bless  her  with  his  hand  laid  on  her  head,  and  a 
melancholy  solenmity  of  look  and  action ;  she  then  bended  her 
body,  but  without  kneeling,  to  Mrs.  Judith ;  and  having  per- 
formed these  two  acts  of  reverence,  she  left  the  room ;  yet  just 
in  the  act  of  her  departure,  she  once  more  turned  her  penetrat- 
ing eyes  on  Nigel  with  a  fixed  look,  which  compelled  him  to 
turn  his  own  aside.  When  he  looked  towards  her  again,  he  saw 
only  the  skirt  of  her  white  mantle  as  she  left  the  apartment. 

The  domestics  then  rose  and  dispersed  themselves;  wine, 
and  fruit,  and  spices,  were  offered  to  Lord  Nigel  and  to  the 
clergyman,  and  the  latter  took  his  leave.  The  young  lord 
would  fain  have  accompanied  him,  in  hope  to  get  some  explanar 
tion  of  the  apparition  which  he  had  beheld,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  his  ho6t»  who  requested  to  speak  with  him  in  his  compting- 
room. 

'  I  hope,  my  lord,'  said  the  citizen,  '  that  your  preparations 
for  attending  court  are  in  such  forwardness  that  you  can  go 
thither  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  last  day, 
for  some  time,  that  his  Majesty  will  hold  open  court  for  all  who 
have  pretensions  by  birth,  rank,  or  office  to  attend  upon  him. 
On  the  subsequent  day  he  goes  to  Theobald's,  where  he  is  so 
much  occupied  with  hunting  and  other  pleasures  that  he  cares 
not  to  be  intruded  on.' 

'  I  shall  be  in  all  outward  readiness  to  pay  my  duty,'  said  the 
young  nobleman,  <  yet  I  have  little  heart  to  do  it.  The  friends 
from  whom  I  ought  to  have  found  encouragement  and  pro- 
tecticm  have  proved  cold  and  false :  I  certainly  will  not  trouble 
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them  for  their  oountenanoe  on  this  oooasion ;  and  yet  I  must 
oonfess  my  childish  unwillingness  to  enter  quite  alone  upon  so 
new  a  scene.' 

'  It  is  bold  of  a  mechanic  like  me  to  make  such  an  offer  to  a 
nobleman,'  said  Heriot;  'but  I  must  attend  at  court  [the  day 
after]  to-morrow.  I  can  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  presence- 
chamber,  from  my  privilege  as  being  of  the  household.  I  can 
&cilitate  your  entrance,  diould  you  find  difficulty,  and  I  can 
point  out  the  proper  manner  and  time  of  approaching  the  King. 
But  I  do  not  know,'  he  added,  smiling,  'whether  these  little 
adTantages  will  not  be  overbalanced  by  the  incongruity  of  a 
noUeman  receiving  them  from  the  hands  of  an  old  smith.' 

'  From  the  hands  rather  of  the  only  Mend  I  have  found  in 
London,'  said  Nigel,  offering  his  hand. 

'Nay,  if  you  think  of  the  matter  in  that  way,'  replied  the 
honest  citizen, '  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  I  will  come  for  you 

ghe  day  after]  to-morrow  with  a  baige  proper  to  the  occasion, 
at  remember,  my  good  young  lord,  tfaAt  I  do  not,  like  some  men 
of  my  degree^  wish  to  take  opportunity  to  step  beyond  it  and 
associate  with  my  superiors  in  rank,  and  therefore  do  not  fear 
to  mortify  my  presumption  by  suffering  me  to  keep  my  distance 
in  the  presence,  and  where  it  is  fitting  for  both  of  us  to  separate ; 
and  for  what  remains,  most  truly  happy  shall  I  be  in  proving 
of  service  to  the  son  of  my  ancient  patron.' 

The  style  of  conversation  led  so  far  from  the  point  which 
had  interested  the  young  nobleman's  curiosity,  that  there  was 
no  returning  to  it  iliat  night.  He  therefore  exchanged  thanks 
and  greeting  with  George  Heriot,  and  took  his  leave,  promising 
to  be  equipped  and  in  readiness  to  embark  with  hun  on  the 
second  successive  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  generation  of  lii:^boys,  celebrated  by  Ckmnt  Anthony 
Hamilton  as  peculiar  to  London,  had  already,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  begun  their  functions,  and  the  service  of  one  of  them 
with  his  smoky  torch  had  been  selcured  to  light  the  yoimg 
Scottish  lord  and  his  follower  to  their  lodgings,  which,  though 
better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  the  city,  they  might  in 
the  dark  have  run  some  danger  of  missing.  This  gave  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Moniplies  an  opportunity  of  gathering  close  up 
to  his  master,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  form  of  slipping 
his  left  arm  into  the  handles  of  his  buckler,  and  loosening  his 
faroadsword  in  the  sheath,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  whatever 
should  befoU. 

'If  it  were  not  for  the  wine  and  the  good  cheer  which  we 
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have  had  in  yonder  old  man's  house,  my  kndy'  said  this  sapieDt 
follower,  'and  that  I  ken  him  by  report  to  be  a  just  liTingman 
in  many  respects,  and  a  real  Edinbvigh  gatterblood,  I  shoold 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have  seen  how  his  feet  were  shaped, 
and  whether  he  had  not  a  cloven  doot  under  the  faraw  roses 
and  cordoyan  shoon  of  his.' 

'Why,  you  rascal,'  answered  Nigel,  ^you  have  been  too 
kindly  treated,  and  now  that  you  have  filled  your  ravenoas 
stomach,  you  are  railing  on  the  good  genHeman  that  reUered 
you.' 

'Under  favour,  no,  my  lord,'  said  Monipliee;  'Iwould  only 
like  to  see  something  mair  about  him.  I  have  eaten  his  meat, 
it  is  true— more  shame  that  the  like  of  him  should  have  meat 
to  give,  when  your  lordship  and  me  could  scarce  have  gotten, 
on  our  own  account^  brose  and  a  bear  bannock.  I  have  drunk 
his  wine,  toa' 

'I  see  you  have,' replied  his  master,  'a  great  deal  mora  than 
you  should  have  done. 

'Under  your  patience,  invlord,'  said  Moniplies,  'you  are 
pleased  to  say  that,  because  I  crushed  a  quart  with  tluit  jolly 
boy  Jenkin,  as  they  call  the  'prentice  boy,  and  that  was  out  cf 
mere  acknowledginent  for  his  former  kindness.  I  own  that  I, 
moreover,  sung  the  good  old  song  of  "  Elsie  Mailey,"  so  aa  they 
never  heard  it  chanted  in  their  fives.' 

'And  withal,'  as  John  Bunyan  says,  'as  they  went  on  their 
way,'  he  sung — 

'  0,  do  jre  ken  Elsie  Marlej,  honey— 
The  wife  that  aella  the  barley,  honey  t 
For  Elsie  Marley's  grown  ase  fine, 
She  winna  get  up  to  feed  the  swine. 
O,  do  ye  ken ' 

Here  in  mid  career  was  the  songster  interrupted  by  the  stem 
gripe  of  his  master,  who  threatened  to  baton  him  to  death  if 
he  brought  the  city-watch  upon  them  by  his  ill-timed  melody. 

'I  crave  pardon,  my  loid — ^I  humbly  crave  pardon— only 
when  I  think  of  that  Jen  Win,  as  they  call  him,  I  can  hardly 

help  humming,  "  0,  do  ye  ken "    £iut  I  crave  your  honour's 

pardon,  and  ^1  be  totally  dumb,  if  you  command  me  so.' 

'No,  sirrah  1'  said  Nigel,  'talk  on,  for  I  well  know  you  would 
say  and  suffer  more  under  pretence  of  holding  your  peace  than 
when  you  get  an  unbridled  license.  How  is  it^  thenf  What 
have  you  to  say  against  Master  Heriotf 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that,  in  permitting  this  license, 
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the  young  lord  hoped  his  attendant  would  stumble  upon  the 
subject  of  the  young  lady  who  had  appeared  at  prayers  in 
a  manner  bo  mysterious.  But  whether  this  was  the  case,  or 
whether  he  merely  desired  that  Moniplies  should  utter,  in  a 
subdued  and  under  tone  of  voice,  those  spirits  which  might 
otherwise  have  vented  themselves  in  obstreperous  song,  it  is 
certain  he  permitted  his  attendant  to  proceed  with  his  story  in 
his  own  way. 

*  And  therefore^'  said  the  orator,  availing  himself  of  his  im- 
munity, 'I  would  like  to  ken  what  sort  of  a  carle  this  Maister 
Heriot  is.  He  hath  supplied  your  lordship  with  wealth  of  gold, 
as  I  can  understand ;  and  if  he  has,  I  make  it  for  certain  he 
hath  had  his  ain  end  in  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
world.  Now,  had  your  lordship  your  own  good  lands  at  your 
guiding,  doubtless  this  person,  with  most  of  his  craft — gold- 
smiths they  call  themselves,  I  say  usurers — wad  be  glad  to 
exchange  so  many  pounds  of  African  dust,  by  whilk  I  under- 
stand gold,  against  so  many  fair  acresi  and  hundreds  of  acres, 
of  broad  Scottish  land.' 

'But  you  know  I  have  no  land,'  said  the  young  lord,  'at 
least  none  that  can  be  affected  by  any  debt  which  I  can  at 
present  become  obliged  for.  I  thmk  you  need  not  have  re- 
minded me  of  that.' 

*  True^  my  lord — ^most  true ;  and,  as  your  lordship  says,  open 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  without  any  imnecessary  expositions. 
Now,  therefore,  my  lord,  unless  Maister  George  Heriot  has 
something  mair  to  allege  as  a  motive  for  his  liberality,  vera 
different  from  the  possession  of  your  estate,  and  moreover,  as 
he  could  gain  Utde  by  the  capture  of  your  body,  wherefore 
should  it  not  be  your  soid  that  he  is  in  pursuit  off 

'My  soul,  vou  rascal!'  said  the  young  lord;  'what  good 
should  my  soul  do  him)' 

'Whatdol  ken  about  that  9 'said  Moniplies.  'Theygoabout 
roaring  and  seeking  whom  they  may  devour;  doubtless,  they 
like  the  food  that  they  rage  so  much  about ;  and,  my  lord,  they 
say,'  added  Moniplies, drawing  up  still  closer  to  hismaster's  side^ 
'  l&ey  say  that  MastBr  Heriot  has  one  spirit  in  his  house  already.' 

'  How  or  what  do  you  mean  f '  said  Nigel.  '  I  will  break  your 
head,  you  drunken  knave,  if  you  palter  with  me  any  longer.' 

'Drunken  1 '  answered  his  trusty  adherent,  '  and  is  this  the 
story  f  Why,  how  could  I  but  drink  your  lordship's  health  on 
my  bare  knees,  when  Master  Jenkin  began  it  to  me  f  Hang  them 
that  would  not !    I  would  have  cut  the  impudent  knave's  hams 
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with  mj  broadBwoid,  that  should  make  sornple  of  it^  and  so 
have  made  him  kneel  when  he  should  have  found  it  difficult  to 
rise  again.  But  touching  the  spirit^'  he  proceeded,  finding  that 
his  master  made  no  answer  to  hu  Taloious  tirade,  '  your  loidship 
has  seen  her  with  your  own  eyes.' 

*  I  saw  no  spirit,'  said  Glenyarloch,  but  yet  breathing  thick 
as  one  who  expects  some  singular  disckjsure ;  *  what  mean  you 
by  aspiritf 

*  Tou  saw  a  young  lady  come  in  to  prayers,  that  spoke  not  a 
word  to  any  one,  only  made  becks  and  bows  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  lady  of  the  house — ken  ye  wha  she  isl ' 

'  No,  indeed,'  answered  Nigel ;  '  some  relation  of  the  family, 
I  suppose!' 

'Deil  a  bit — deil  a  bit,'  answered  Moniplies,  hastily — 'not  a 
blood-drop's  kin  to  them,  if  she  had  a  drop  of  blood  in  her  body. 
I  tell  you  but  what  all  human  beings  aUege  to  be  truth,  that 
dwell  within  hue  and  cry  of  Lombard  Street — ^that  lady,  or 
quean,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  her,  has  been  dead  in  the 
body  these  ipany  a  year,  though  she  haunts  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  at  their  very  devotions.' 

*  Tou  will  allow  her  to  be  a  good  spirit  at  least,'  said  Nigel 
Olif aunt»  *  since  she  chooses  such  a  time  to  visit  her  friends  f ' 

'For  that  I  kenna,  my  lord,'  answered  the  superstitious  fol- 
lower. '  I  ken  no  spirit  that  would  have  faced  the  right  down 
hammer-blow  of  Mess  John  Knox,  whom  my  father  stood  by  in 
his  v^  warst  days,  bating  a  chance  time  when  the  oourti  whidi 
my  fatiier  supplied  with  butcher-meat,  was  against  him.  But 
yon  divine  has  another  airt  from  powcorful  Master  Bollock,  and 
Mess  David  Black  of  North  Leith,  and  sic-like.  Alack-a<lay ! 
wha  can  ken,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  whether  sic  prayers  as 
the  Southron  read  out  of  their  auld  blethering  black  mess^book 
there  may  not  be  as  powerful  to  invite  fiends  as  a  right  red-het 
prayer  warm  f rae  the  heart  may  be  powerful  to  drive  them  away, 
even  as  the  Evil  Spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of  the  fish's  liver 
from  the  bridal-chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Baguel  9  as 
to  whilk  story,  nevertheless,  I  make  scruple  to  say  whether  it 
be  truth  or  not^  better  men  than  I  am  having  doubted  on  that 
matter.' 

*  Well — ^well — ^well,'  said  his  master,  impatiently, '  we  are  now 
near  home,  and  I  have  permitted  you  to  speak  of  this  matter 
for  once,  that  we  may  have  an  end  of  your  prying  folly  and  your 
idiotical  superstitions  for  ever.  For  whom  do  you,  or  your 
absurd  authors  or  informers,  take  this  lady  f ' 
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*I  can  say  naething  preoeeaely  as  to  that^'  answered  Moni- 
plies;  'certain  it  is  her  body  died  and  was  laid  in  the  giaye 
many  a  day  since^  notwithstanding  she  still  wanders  on  earth, 
and  chiefly  amongst  Maister  Heriot's  family,  though  she  hath 
been  seen  in  other  places  by  them  that  well  knew  her.  But  who 
she  is,  I  will  not  warrant  to  say,  or  how  she  becomes  attached, 
like  a  Highland  Biownie,  to  some  peculiar  family.  They  say 
she  has  a  row  of  apartments  of  her  own,  ante-room,  parlour,  and 
bedroom;  but  deil  a  bed  she  sleeps  in  but  her  own  coffin,  and 
the  walls,  doors,  and  windows  are  so  chinked  up  as  to  prevent 
the  least  blink  of  daylight  from  entering;  and  then  she  dwells 
by  toiehli^t ' 

'  To  what  purpose^  if  she  be  a  spirit  Y '  said  Nigel  Olifaunt. 

'  How  can  I  tdl  your  lordship  % '  answered  his  attendant.  '  1 
thank  God,  I  know  nothing  of  her  likings  or  mislikings ;  only 
her  coffin  is  there,  and  I  leave  your  lordship  to  guess  what  a 
live  person  has  to  do  with  a  co£Eui.  As  little  as  a  ghost  with  a 
lantern,  I  trow.' 

'What reason,'  repeated  Nigel,  'can  a  creature  so  young  and 
so  beautiful  have  alraady  habitually  to  contemplate  her  bed  of 
last  long  rest  9' 

'  In  troth,  I  kenna,  my  lord,' answered  Moniplies;  'but  there 
is  the  coffin,  as  they  told  me  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  made  of 
heben-wood,  with  ^ver  nails,  and  lined  all  through  with  three- 
piled  damask,  might  serve  a  princess  to  rest  in.' 

'Singular ! '  said  Nigel,  whose  brain,  like  that  of  most  active 
young  spirits,  was  easily  caught  bythe  singular  and  the  romantic; 
'does  she  not  eat  with  the  family!' 

'WhoY  she !' exclaimed  Moniplies,  as  if  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  '  they  would  need  a  lang  spoon  would  sup  with  her,  I  trow. 
Always  there  is  something  put  for  her  into  the  tower,  as  they 
call  it>  whilk  is  a  whignuJeery  of  a  whirling^box,  that  turns 
round  half  on  the  tae  side  o'  the  wa',  half  on  £be  tother.' 

'I  have  seen  the  contrivance  in  foreign  nunneries,'  said 
the  Lord  of  Glenvarlooh.  'And  is  it  thus  she  receives  her 
foodf 

'  They  teU  me  something  is  put  in  ilka  day,  for  fashion's  sake,' 
replied  the  attendant ;  '  but  it's  no  to  be  supposed  she  would 
consume  it^  ony  mair  than  the  images  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
consumed  the  dainty  vivers  that  were  placed  before  them. 
There  are  stout  yeomen  and  chambeivqueans  in  the  house,  enow 
to  play  the  part  of  Lick-it-up-a',  as  well  as  the  threescore  and 
ten  priests  of  Bel,  besides  their  wives  and  children.' 
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^  And  she  is  never  seen  in  ihe  fRinilj  but  when  the  hour  of 
pmyer  arriyes  f '  said  the  master. 

'Never,  that  I  hear  of/  replied  the  servant. 

'It  IB  dngular/  said  Nigel  Olifount^  mnaing.  'Were  it  not 
for  the  ornaments  which  she  wears,  and  still  more  for  her  attend- 
ance upon  the  service  of  the  Protestant  Church,  I  should  know 
what  to  think,  and  shoidd  beHeve  her  either  a  Catholic  votaress, 
who,  for  some  cogent  reason,  was  allowed  to  make  her  cell  here 
in  London,  or  some  unhappy  Popish  devotee,  who  was  in  the 
course  of  undergoing  a  dreiaulful  penance.  As  it  is,  I  know  not 
what  to  deem  of  it.' 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  linkboy  knocking  at  the 
door  of  honest  John  Christie,  whose  wife  came  forth  with  '  quips, 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,'  to  welcome  her  honoured  guest 
on  his  return  to  his  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Ay  I  mark  the  matron  well — and  laagh  not,  Hany, 

At  hm  old  ateeple  hat  and  yelvet  goard — 

I've  oall'd  her  like  the  ear  of  Dionysius ; 

I  mean  that  ear-fonn'd  Taidt,  built  o'er  his  dungeon, 

To  catoh  the  groana  and  diacontented  mnrmnrs 

Of  hiB  poor  bondamen.    EVn  so  doth  Martha 

Drink  np,  for  her  own  jgnrpoae,  all  that  panea. 

Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  m  this  wide  city. 

She  can  retail  it  too,  if  that  her  profit 

ShaU  call  on  her  to  do  so ;  and  retail  it 

For  your  advantage,  so  that  yon  can  make 

Your  profit  jump  with  hera. 

The  Conspiraey, 

Ws  mtist  now  introdnoe  to  ibe  reader's  aoquaintanoe  another 
ohanicter,  hasy  and  important  far  beyond  her  ostensible  situa- 
tion in  society — ^in  a  word.  Dame  Ursula  Suddlechop,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Saddleohoip,  the  most  renowned  barber  in  all  Fleet 
Street.  This  dame  had  her  own  particular  merits,  the  principal 
part  of  which  wa%  if  her  own  report  could  be  trusted,  an 
infinite  desire  to  be  of  service  to  her  fellow-creatures.  Leaving 
to  her  thin,  half-starved  partner  the  boast  of  having  the  most 
dexterous  soap  with  his  fingers  of  any  shayer  in  London,  and 
the  care  of  a  shop  where  starved  apprentices  flayed  the  faces 
of  those  who  were  boobies  enough  to  trust  them,  the  dame 
drove  a  separate  and  more  luoratiye  trade,  which  yet  had  so 
many  odd  turns  and  windings,  that  it  seemed  in  many  respects 
to  contradict  itself. 

Its  highest  and  most  important  duties  were  of  a  very  secret 
and  confidential  nature,  and  Dame  Ursula  Suddlechop  was 
never  known  to  betray  any  transaction  entrusted  to  her,  unless 
she  had  either  been  indiflbrently  paid  for  her  service  or  that 
Bomd  one  found  it  conTcnient  to  giro  her  a  double  daucetir  to 
make  her  disgorge  the  secret ;  and  these  contingencies  happened 
in  so  few  cases,  that  her  character  for  trustiness  remained  as 
unimpeached  as  that  for  honesty  and  beneyolence. 
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In  fact,  she  waa  a  most  admirable  matron,  and  oonld  be 
uBeful  to  the  impaasioned  and  the  frail  in  the  rise,  progreas, 
and  oonsequenoea  of  their  paasion.  She  could  contrive  an 
interview  for  lovers  who  oould  show  proper  reasons  for  meeting 
privately ;  she  oould  relieve  the  fraU  fair  one  of  the  burden  of 
a  guilty  passion,  and  perhaps  establish  the  hopeful  offipring  of 
unlioensed  love  as  the  heir  of  some  fomily  whose  love  was 
lawful,  but  where  an  heir  had  not  followed  the  union.  More 
than  this  she  oould  do,  and  had  been  oonoemed  in  deeper  and 
dearer  secrets.  She  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
learned  from  her  the  secret  of  making  the  yellow  starch,  and, 
it  may  be,  two  or  three  other  secrets  of  more  consequence, 
though  perhaps  none  that  went  to  the  criminal  extent  of  those 
whereof  her  mistress  was  accused.  But  all  that  was  deep  and 
dark  in  her  real  character  was  covered  by  the  show  of  outward 
mirth  and  good-humour,  the  hearty  laugh  and  buxom  jest  with 
which  the  dame  knew  well  how  to  conciliate  the  elder  part  of 
her  neighbours,  and  the  many  petty  arts  by  which  she  oould 
recommend  herself  to  the  younger,  those  especially  of  her 
own  sex. 

Dame  Ursula  was,  in  appearance,  scarce  past  forty,  and  her 
full,  but  not  overgrown,  form,  ^nd  still  comely  features,  although 
her  person  was  plumped  out  and  her  face  somewhat  colour^ 
by  good  cheer,  had  a  joyous  expression  of  gaiety  and  good- 
humour,  which  set  off  liie  remains  of  beauty  in  the  wane. 
Marriages,  births,  and  christenings  were  seldom  thought  to  be 
performed  with  sufficient  ceremony,  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  her  abode,  unless  Dame  Ursley,  as  they  called  her,  was 
present.  She  could  contrive  all  sorts  of  pastimes,  games,  and 
jests  which  might  amuse  the  large  companies  which  the 
hospitality  of  our  ancestors  assembled  together  on  such  ooca- 
sions,  so  that  her  presence  was  literally  considered  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  families  of  all  citizens  of  ordinary  rank  at  such 
joyous  periods.  So  much  also  was  she  supposed  to  know  of 
life  and  its  labyrinths,  that  she  was  the  wilHng  confidante  of 
half  the  loving  couples  in  the  vicinity,  most  of  whom  used  to 
communicate  their  secrets  to»  and  receive  their  counsel  from. 
Dame  Ursley.  The  rich  rewarded  her  services  with  rings, 
owches,  or  gold  pieces,  which  she  liked  still  better ;  and  she 
very  generously  gave  her  assistance  to  the  poor,  on  the  same 
mixed  principles  as  young  practitioners  in  medicine  assist 
them,  partly  from  compassion,  and  partly  to  keep  her  hand 
in  use. 
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Dame  TJiAeffB  reputAtion  in  the  dtj  was  the  greater  that 
her  practice  had  extended  beyond  Temple  Bar,  and  that  she 
had  aoqnaintanoes,  nay,  patrons  and  patronesses,  among  the 
quality,  whose  rank,  as  their  members  were  much  fewer,  and 
^e  prospect  of  approaching  the  courtly  sphere  much  more 
difficulty  bore  a  degree  of  consequence  unknown  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  toe  of  the  citizen  presses  so  close  on  the  courtier^s 
heel.  Dame  Ursley  maintained  her  intercourse  with  this 
superior  rank  of  customers  partly  by  driying  a  small  trade  in 
perfumes,  essences,  pomades,  head-gears  from  France,  dishes  or 
oraaments  from  China,  then  already  beginning  to  be  fashionable; 
not  to  mention  drugs  of  yarious  descriptions,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  the  ladies,  and  partly  by  other  seryices  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  esoteric  brandies  of  her  profession  heretofore 
alluded  ta 

Possessing  such  and  so  many  yarious  modes  of  thriying,  Dame 
Ursley  was  neyertheless  so  poor,  that  she  might  probably  haye 
mended  her  own  dreumstances^  as  well  as  her  husband's,  if  she 
had  renounced  them  all,  and  set  herself  quietly  down  to  the 
eareof  her  own  household,  and  to  assist  Benjamin  in  the  concerns 
of  his  trade.  But  Ursula  was  luxurious  and  genial  in  her  habits, 
and  could  no  more  haye  endured  the  stinted  economy  of  Ben- 
jamin's board  than  she  could  haye  reconciled  herself  to  the  bald 
chat  of  his  conyersation. 

It  was  on  the  eyenii^;  of  the  day  on  which  Lord  Nigel 
Olifaunt  dined  with  the  wealthy  goldsmith  that  we  must  intro- 
duce Ursula  Suddlechop  upon  the  stage.  She  had  that  morning 
made  a  long  tour  to  Westminster,  was  feitigued,  and  had  assumed 
a  certain  large  elbow-chair,  rendered  smooth  by  frequent  use, 
placed  on  one  side  of  her  chimney,  in  which  there  was  lit  a 
small  but  bright  fire.  Here  she  obseryed,  betwixt  sleeping  and 
waking,  the  simmering  of  a  pot  of  well-spiced  ale,  on  the  brown 
surface  of  which  bobbed  a  small  cral>«pple,  sufficiently  roasted, 
while  a  little  mulatto  girl  watched,  still  more  attentiyely,  the 
process  of  dressing  a  yecd  sweetbread,  in  a  silyer  stew-pan  which 
occupied  the  other  side  of  the  chimney.  With  these  yiands, 
doubtless,  Dame  Ursula  proposed  concluding  the  well-spent  day, 
of  which  she  reckoned  the  labour  oyer,  and  the  rest  at  her  own 
command.  She  was  deceiyed,  howeyer ;  for  just  as  the  ale,  or, 
to  speak  technically,  the  lamb's-wool,  was  fitted  for  drinking, 
and  the  little  dingy  maiden  intimated  that  the  sweetbread  was 
ready  to  be  eaten,  the  thin  cracked  yoice  of  Benjamin  was  heard 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
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*Why,  Dame  Urdey — ^why,  wife^  I  say — why,  dame — ^why, 
love,  you  are  wanted  more  thui  a  strop  for  a  blunt  ramr — ^why, 
dame        * 

*  I  wotdd  some  one  would  draw  a  nusor  aeroes  thy  windpipe, 
thou  bawling  ass ! '  said  the  dame  to  herself  in  the  fint  moment 
of  irritation  against  her  clamorous  helpmate ;  and  then  called 
aloud — 'Why,  what  is  the  matter.  Master  Suddleohopf  I  am 
just  going  to  slip  into  bed ;  I  have  been  daggled  to  and  fro  the 
whole  day.' 

*  Nay,  sweetheart,  it  is  not  me,'  said  the  patient  Benjamin, 
'but  the  Scots  laundry-maid  from  neighbour  Ramsay's,  who 
must  speak  with  you  incontinent.' 

At  the  word  *  sweetheart^' Dame  Ursley  cast  a  wistful  look  at 
the  mess  which  was  stewed  to  a  second  in  the  stew-pan,  and  then 
replied  with  a  sigh,  *  Bid  Scots  Jenny  come  up,  Master  Suddle- 
chop.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  what  isdie  has  to  say ' ; 
then  added  in  a  lower  tone,  *  And  I  hope  she  will  go  to  the  devil 
in  the  flame  of  a  tai^barrel,  like  many  a  Scots  witc^  before  her ! ' 

The  Scots  laundress  entered  accordingly,  and  having  heard 
nothing  of  the  last  kind  wish  of  Dame  Suddlechop,  made  her 
reverence  with  considerable  respect,  and  said,  her  young  mistress 
had  returned  home  unwell,  and  wished  to  see  her  neighbour, 
Dame  Ursley,  directly. 

*  And  why  will  it  not  do  to-morrow,  Jenny,  my  good  womanf ' 
said  Dame  Ursley ;  '  f or  I  have  been  as  far  as  Whitehall  today 
already,  and  I  am  wellnigh  worn  off  my  feet^  my  good  woman.' 

'  Aweel ! '  answered  Jenny,  with  great  composure, '  and  if  that 
sae  be  sae,  I  maun  take  the  langer  tramp  mysell,  and  maun  gae 
down  the  waterside  for  auld  Mother  Redcap^  at  the  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs,  that  deals  in  comforting  young  creatures,  e'en  as 
you  do  yoursell,  hinny ;  for  ane  o'  ye  the  bairn  maun  see  before 
she  sleeps,  and  that's  a'  that  I  ken  on't.' 

So  saying,  the  old  emissaiy,  without  farther  entreaty,  tamed 
on  her  heel,  and  was  about  to  retreat^  when  Dame  Ursley 
exclaimed — '  No — ^no ;  if  the  sweet  child,  your  mistress,  has  any 
necessary  occasion  for  good  advice  and  kind  tendance,  you  need 
not  go  to  Mother  Redcap,  Janet.  She  may  do  very  well  for 
skippers'  wives,  chandlers'  daughters,  and  such-like ;  but  nobody 
shaJl  wait  on  pretty  Mistress  Mazgaret,  the  daughter  of  his  most 
sacred  Majesty's  horologer,  excepting  and  saving  myself.  And 
so  I  will  but  take  my  chopins  and  my  cloak,  and  put  on  my 
muffler,  and  cross  the  street  to  neighbour  Ramsay's  in  an  instant. 
But  tell  me  yourself,  good  Jenny,  are  you  not  something  tired 
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of  your  young  lady's  frolios  and  ohaoge  of  mind  twenty  times 
a^dayr 

*  In  troth,  not  1/  said  the  patient  drudge,  *  unless  it  may  be 
when  she  is  a  wee  fiashioas  about  washing  her  laces;  but  I  have 
been  her  keeper  since  she  was  a  bairn,  neighbour  Suddlechop, 
and  that  makes  a  difference.' 

'Ay,'  said  Dame  Urdey,  still  busied  putting  on  additional 
defences  against  the  ni^t  air ;  *  and  you  know  for  certain  that 
she  has  two  hundred  pounds  Sryear  in  good  land,  at  her  own 
free  disposair 

'Left  by  her  grandmother.  Heaven  rest  her  soul  1 '  said  the 
Scotswoman;  'and  to  a  daintier  lassie  she  could  not  hare 
bequeathed  it.' 

'Very  true— Tcry  true,  mistress;  for,  with  all  her  little 
whims,  I  have  always  said  Mistress  Maigaret  Ramsay  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  ward ;  and,  Jenny,  I  warrant  the  poor  child 
has  had  no  supper  f 

Jenny  could  not  say  but  it  was  the  case,  '  For,  her  master 
being  out,  the  twa  'prentice  lads  had  gone  out  after  shutting 
shop  to  fetch  them  home,  and  she  and  &e  other  maid  had  gone 
out  to  Sandy  MaoGiYan's,  to  see  a  friend  frae  Scotland.' 

'As  was  very  natural,  Mrs.  Janets'  said  Dame  Ursley,  who 
found  her  interest  in  assenting  to  all  sorts  of  propositions  from 
all  sorts  of  persons. 

'And  so  the  fire  went  out»  too,'  said  Jenny. 

'Which  was  the  most  natural  of  the  whole,'  said  Dame 
Suddlechop ; '  and  so,  to  out  the  matter  short,  Jenny,  111  cany 
over  the  little  bit  of  supper  that  I  was  going  to  eat.  For 
dinner  I  have  tasted  none,  and  it  may  be  my  young  pretty 
Mistress  Marget  will  eat  a  morsel  with  me;  for  it  is  mere 
emptiness,  Mistress  Jenny,  that  often  puts  these  ftmcies  of 
Ulness  into  young  folks'  heads.'  So  saying,  she  put  the  silver 
poaset-cup  with  Uie  ale  into  Jenny's  hands,  and  assuming  her 
mantle  with  the  alacrity  of  one  determined  to  sacrifice  inclina- 
tion to  duty,  she  hid  the  stew-pan  under  its  folds,  and  commanded 
Wilaa,  the  little  mulatto  girl,  to  light  them  across  the  street. 

'Whither  away  so  late?'  said  the  barber,  whom  they  passed 
seated  with  his  starveling  boys  round  a  mess  of  stock-fish  and 
parsnips  in  the  shop  below. 

'If  I  were  to  tell  you,  gaffer,'  said  the  dame,  with  most 
contemptuous  coolness,  'I  do  not  think  you  could  do  my 
errand,  so  I  will  e'en  keep  it  to  myself.'  Benjamin  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  his  wife's  independent  mode  of  conduct 
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to  pursue  his  inquiiy  farther;  nor  did  the  dame  taivy  for 
farther  question,  but  marched  out  at  the  door,  telling  the 
eldest  of  the  bojs  'to  sit  up  till  her  return,  and  look  to  the 
house  the  whilst' 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  although  the  distance 
betwixt  the  two  shops  was  short,  it  allowed  Dame  Ursley  leisure 
enough,  while  she  strode  along  with  high-tucked  petticoats,  to 
embitter  it  by  the  following  grumbling  reflections — '  I  wander 
what  I  have  done^  that  I  must  needs  trudge  at  every  <dd 
beldam's  bidding  and  eveiy  young  minx's  maggot  f  I  have 
been  marched  from  Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel,  on  the  matter 
of  a  pinmaker^s  wife  having  pricked  her  fingers — ^marry,  her 
husband  that  made  the  weapon  might  have  salved  the  wound. 
And  here  is  this  fantastic  ape,  pretty  Mistress  Maiget,  forsooth 
— such  a  beauty  as  I  ooidd  make  of  a  Dutch  doll,  and  as 
fantastic,  and  humorous,  and  conceited  as  if  she  were  a 
duchess.  I  have  seen  her  in  the  same  day  as  changeful  as  a 
marmozet,  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  her  little  conceited  noddle  or  her  father's  old  crazy 
ealculating  jolter-pate  breeds  moe^  whimsies.  But  then  there's 
that  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  dirty  land,  and  the  father 
is  held  a  close  chufi^,  though  a  fanciful;  he  is  our  landlord 
besides,  and  she  has  begged  a  late  day  from  him  for  our  rent ; 
so,  Qod  help  me,  I  must  be  conformable;  besides,  the  little 
capricious  devil  is  my  only  key  to  get  at  Master  George  Heriot's 
secret)  and  it  concerns  my  character  to  find  that  out ;  and  so, 
"  andiatnos"  BB  tiie  lingua  jfhmca  heAh  it.^ 

Thus  pondering,  she  moved  forward  with  hasty  staides  imtil 
she  arrived  at  the  watchmaker's  habitation.  The  attendant 
admitted  them  by  means  of  a  pass-key.  Onward  glided  Dame 
Ursula,  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom,  not  like  the  lovely 
Lady  Christabel  through  Gothic  sculpturo  and  ancient  armour, 
but  creeping  and  stumbling  amongst  relics  of  old  machinee, 
and  models  of  new  inventions  in  various  branches  of  mechanics, 
with  which  wrecks  of  useless  ingenuity,  either  in  a  broken  or 
half-finished  shape,  the  apartment  of  the  fanciful  though 
ingenious  mechanist  was  continually  lumbered. 

At  length  they  attained,  by  a  very  narrow  staircase,  pretty 
Mistress  Margaret's  apartment,  whero  she,  the  cynosure  of  the 
eyes  of  every  bold  young  bachelor  in  fleet  Street^  sat  in  a 
posturo  which  hovered  between  the  discontented  and  the  dis- 
consolate. For  her  protty  back  and  shoulders  were  rounded 
into  a  curve,  her  round  and  dimpled  chin  reposed  in  the  hollow 
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of  her  litUe  palm,  while  the  fingers  were  folded  over  her  mouth; 
her  elbow  rested  on  a  table,  and  her  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon 
the  dying  charcoal,  which  was  expiring  in  a  small  grate.  She 
scarce  turned  her  head  when  Dame  Ursula  entered,  and  when 
the  presence  of  that  estimable  matron  was  more  predselj 
announced  in  words  by  the  old  Scotswoman,  Mistress  Margaret, 
without  changing  her  posture,  muttered  some  sort  of  answer 
that  was  whoUy  unintelligible. 

'  Go  your  ways  down  to  the  kitchen  with  Wilsa,  good  Mistress 
Jenny,'  said  Dame  Ursula,  who  was  used  to  all  sorts  of  freaks 
on  the  part  of  her  patients  or  clients,  whicheyer  they  might  be 
termed — 'put  the  stew-pan  and  the  porringer  by  ibe  fireside, 
and  go  down  below ;  I  must  speak  to  my  pretty  love.  Mistress 
Margaret,  by  myself ;  and  there  is  not  a  bachelor  betwixt  this 
and  Bow  but  wUl  enyy  me  the  privilege.' 

The  attendants  reUred  as  directed,  and  Dame  Ursula,  having 
availed  herself  of  the  embers  of  charcoal  to  place  her  stew-pan 
to  the  best  advantage,  drew  herself  as  dose  as  she  could  to  her 
patient,  and  began  in  a  low,  soothing,  and  confidential  tone  of 
voice  to  inquire  what  ailed  her  pretty  flower  of  neighbours. 

'Nothing,  dame,'  said  Margaret,  somewhat  pettishly,  and 
changing  her  posture  so  as  rather  to  turn  her  back  upon  the 
kind  inquirer. 

*  Nothing,  lady-bird  1 '  answered  Dame  Suddlechop ;  '  and  do 
you  use  to  send  for  your  friends  out  of  bed  at  this  hour  for 
nothingf 

'  It  was  not  I  who  sent  for  you,  dame,'  replied  the  malcon- 
tent maiden. 

'And  who  was  it,  then?'  said  Ursula;  'for  if  I  had  not  been 
sent  for,  I  had  not  been  here  at  this  time  of  night,  I  promise 
you  I' 

'  It  was  the  old  Scotch  fool,  Jenny,  who  did  it  out  of  her  own 
head,  I  suppose^'  said  Margaret;  'for  she  has  been  stunning 
me  these  two  hours  about  you  and  Mother  Redcap.' 

'Me  and  Mother  Redcap ! '  said  Dame  Ursula,  'an  old  fool 
indeed,  that  coupled  folk  up  so.  But  come — come,  my  sweet 
little  neighbour,  Jenny  Ib  no  such  fool  after  all:  she  knows 
young  folks  want  more  and  better  advice  than  her  own,  and  she 
knows,  too,  where  to  find  it  for  them ;  so  you  must  take  heart 
of  grace,  my  pretty  maiden,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  moping 
about,  and  then  let  Dame  Ursula  alone  for  finding  out  a  cure.' 

'  Nay,  an  ye  be  80  wise.  Mother  Ursula,'  replied  the  girl, 
'  you  may  guess  what  I  ail  without  my  telling  you.' 
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^  Ay — ay,  child,'  answered  the  oamplaisant  maixoii,  'no  one 
can  play  better  than  I  at  the  good  old  game  of  What  is  my 
thought  like  1  Now  111  warrant  that  little  head  of  yours  is 
running  on  a  new  head-tire^  a  foot  higher  than  those  our  dty 
dames  wear;  or  you  are  all  for  a  trip  to  Islington  or  Ware,  and 
your  £ather  is  cross  and  will  not  consent ;  or ' 

'  Or  you  are  an  old  fool,  Dame  Suddlechop,'  said  Margaret, 
peevishly,  '  and  must  needs  trouble  yourself  about  matters  you 
know  nothing  of.' 

'Fool  as  much  as  you  will,  mistress,'  said  Dame  Ursula, 
offended  in  her  turn,  '  but  not  so  very  many  years  older  than 
yourself,  mistress.' 

'  Oh !  we  are  angry,  are  we  t '  said  the  beauty.  '  And  pray, 
Madam  Ursula,  how  come  you,  that  are  not  so  many  years 
older  than  me,  to  talk  about  such  nonsense  to  me,  who  am  so 
many  years  younger,  and  who  yet  have  too  much  sense  to  care 
about  head-gears  and  Islingtonf ' 

*  Well — ^well,  young  mistress,'  said  the  sage  counsellor,  rising, 
*  I  peroeiye  I  can  be  of  no  use  here ;  and  methinks,  since  you 
know  your  own  matters  so  much  better  than  other  people  do, 
you  might  difq^ense  with  disturbing  folks  at  midnight  to  ask 
their  advice.' 

*  Why,  now  you  are  angry,  mother,'  said  Margaret,  detaining 
her ;  '  this  comes  of  your  coming  out  at  eventide  without  eating 
your  supper :  I  never  heard  you  utter  a  cross  word  after  you 
had  finished  your  little  morsel.  Here,  Janet,  a  trencher  and 
salt  for  Dame  Ursula.  And  what  have  you  in  that  porringer, 
damel  Filthy  clammy  ale,  as  I  would  live.  Let  Janet  £ng 
it  out  of  the  window,  or  keep  it  for  my  father's  morning- 
draught  ;  and  she  shall  bring  you  the  pottle  of  sack  that  was 
set  ready  for  him;  good  man,  he  will  never  find  out  the 
di£R9rence,  for  ale  will  wash  down  his  dusty  calculations  quite 
as  well  as  wine.' 

'  Truly,  sweetheart,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  said  Dame  Ursula, 
whose  temporary  displeasure  vanished  at  once  before  these  pre- 
parations for  good  cheer ;  and  so,  settling  herself  on  the  great 
easy-chair,  with  a  three-legged  table  before  her,  she  began  to 
despatch,  with  good  appetite,  the  little  delicate  dish  which  she 
had  prepared  for  herself.  She  did  not,  however,  faO  in  the 
duties  of  civility,  and  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  pressed  Mistress 
Margaret  to  partake  her  dainties.  The  damsel  declined  the 
invitation. 

'At  least  pledge  me  in  a  glass  of  sack,'  said  Dame  Ursula. 
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'I  have  heard  my  giandame  say  that»  before  the  GoepellerBcame 
in,  the  old  Gaiholio  father  eonfeflsoiB  and  their  penitents  always 
had  a  cup  of  sack  together  before  oonf esaion ;  and  you  are  my 
penitent.' 

'I  shall  drink  no  sack,  I  am  sore,'  said  Maigaret;  'and  J 
told  you  before  that»  if  you  cannot  find  out  what  ails  me,  I  shall 
nerer  have  the  heart  to  tell  it.' 

So  saying,  she  turned  away  from  Dame  Ursula  once  more,  and 
resomed  her  musing  posture,  with  her  hand  on  her  elbow,  and 
her  back,  at  least  one  shoulder,  turned  towards  her  confidante. 

'  Nay,  then,'  said  Dame  Ursula,  '  I  must  exert  my  skill  in 
good  earnest.  Tou  must  give  me  this  pretty  hand,  and  I  wiU 
tell  you  by  palmistry,  as  well  as  any  gipsy  of  them  all,  what 
foot  it  is  you  halt  upon.' 

*Ab  if  I  halted  on  any  foot  at  all,'  said  Margaret^  something 
scornfully,  but  yielding  her  left  hand  to  Ursula,  and  continuing 
at  the  same  time  her  ayerted  position. 

'I  see  brave  lines  here,'  said  Ursula,  'and  not  ill  to  read 
neither — pleasure  and  weiedth,  and  meny  nights  and  late 
mornings,  to  my  beauty,  and  such  an  equipage  as  shall  shake 
WhiteludL  0,  have  I  touched  you  there  1  and  smile  you  now, 
my  pretty  one  t  for  why  should  not  he  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  go 
to  court  in  his  gilded  caroche,  as  others  have  done  before  himf 

'  Lord  Mayor  1  pshaw  ! '  replied  Margaret. 

'And  why  pshaw  at  my  Lord  Mayor,  sweetheart?  or  perhaps 
TOU  pshaw  at  my  prophecy  ?  but  there  is  a  cross  in  every  one's 
hne  of  life  as  well  as  in  yours,  darling.  And  what  though  I 
see  a  'prentice's  flat  cap  in  this  pretty  palm,  yet  there  is  a 
sparkling  black  eye  under  it»  hath  not  its  matdi  in  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  Without.' 

'Whom  do  you  mean,  dameV  said  Margaret,  coldly. 

'Whom  should  I  mean,'  said  Dame  Ursula,  'but  the  prince 
of  'prentices  and  king  of  good  company,  Jenkin  VincentY' 

'Out^  woman — Jenkin  Vincent  1  A  down — a  Cockney!' 
exclaimed  the  indignant  damsel. 

'  Ay,  sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter,  beauty  ? '  quoth  the  dame. 
'Why,  it  has  changed  something  since  we  spoke  together  last, 
for  then  I  would  have  sworn  it  blew  fairer  for  poor  Jin  Yin ; 
and  the  poor  lad  dotes  on  you  too,  and  would  rather  see  your 
eyes  than  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  on  the  great  holyday  on 
May-day.' 

'I  would  my  eyes  had  the  power  of  the  sun  to  blind  his, 
theui'  said  Margaret,  '  to  teach  Uie  dradge  his  place.' 
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'  Nay/  said  Dame  Unnila,  *  there  be  some  who  say  that  Fiank 
Tunstall  is  as  proper  a  lad  as  Jm  Yin,  and  of  saretj  he  is  thiid 
cousin  to  a  Imighthood,  and  come  of  a  good  house ;  and  so 
mayhap  you  may  be  for  northward  ho ! ' 

'Maybe  I  may/  answered  Margaret,  'but  not  with  my 
father's  'prentioe,  I  thank  you.  Dame  Ursula.' 

'  Nay,  then,  the  devil  may  guess  your  thoughts  for  me,'  said 
Dame  Ursula ;  '  this  comes  of  trying  to  shoe  a  filly  that  is 
eternally  wincing  and  shifting  ground ! ' 

'  Hear  me  then,'  said  Mar^^uiet, '  and  mind  what  I  say.  This 
day  I  dined  abroad ' 

'  I  can  tell  you  where,'  answered  her  counsellor — '  with  your 
godfather,  the  rich  goldsmith ;  ay,  you  see  I  know  something ; 
nay,  I  could  tell  you,  an  I  would,  with  whom,  too.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Margaret,  turning  suddenly  round  with  an 
accent  of  strong  surprise,  and  colouring  up  to  the  eyes. 

'  With  old  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,'  said  the  oracular  dame ; 
'  he  was  trimmed  in  my  Benjamin's  shop  in  his  way  to  the  city.' 

*  Pshaw !  the  frightful  old  mouldy  skeleton ! '  said  the  damsel. 

'  Indeed  you  say  true,  my  dear,'  replied  the  confidante ;  '  it  is 
a  shame  to  him  to  be  out  of  St.  Pancras's  charnel-house,  for  I 
know  no  other  place  he  is  fit  for,  the  foul-mouthed  old  railer. 
He  said  to  my  husband ' 

'  Somewhat  which  signifies  nothing  to  our  purpose,  I  dare- 
say,' interrupted  Margaret.  '  I  mutt  speak,  then.  There  dined 
with  us  a  nobleman ^ 

'  A  nobleman !  the  maiden's  mad ! '  said  Dame  Ursula. 

'  There  dined  with  us,  I  say,'  continued  Margaret,  without 
regarding  the  interruption,  '  a  nobleman — a  Scottish  nobleman.' 

'  Now,  Our  Lady  keep  her ! '  said  the  confidante,  '  she  is  quite 
frantic !  Heard  ever  any  one  of  a  watchmaker's  daughter  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a  nobleman ;  and  a  Scoto  nobleman,  to  make 
the  matter  complete,  who  are  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as 
poor  as  Job!  A  Scots  nobleman,  quotha!  I  had  as  lief  you 
told  me  of  a  Jew  pedlar.  I  would  have  you  think  how  all  this 
is  to  end,  pretty  one,  before  you  jump  in  the  dark.' 

'  That  is  nothing  to  you,  Ursula :  it  is  your  assistance,'  said 
Mistress  Margaret,  '  and  not  your  advice,  that  I  am  desirous  to 
have,  and  you  know  I  can  make  it  worth  your  while.' 

'0,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  Mistress  Margaret,' 
answered  the  obliging  dame;  'but  truly  I  would  have  you 
listen  to  some  advice ;  bethink  you  of  your  own  condition.' 

'My  father^s  calling  is  mechanical,'  said  Margaret,  'but  our 
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blood  is  not  so.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  we  are 
descended,  at  a  distance  indeed,  from  the  great  Earls  of  Dal- 
wolsey.'  * 

*  Ay — ay/  said  Dame  Ursula, '  even  so.  I  never  knew  a  Soot 
of  you  but  was  descended,  as  ye  call  it»  from  some  great  house 
or  other,  and  a  piteous  descent  it  often  is ;  and  as  for  the  dis- 
tance you  speak  of ,  it  is  so  great  as  to  put  you  out  of  sight  of 
each  other.  Yet  do  not  toss  your  pretty  head  so  scornfully, 
but  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lordly  nortJiem  gallant^  and  we 
will  try  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter.' 

'  It  is  Lord  Glenvarloch,  whom  they  call  Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt^' 
said  Margaret  in  a  low  voice,  and  turning  away  to  hide  her 
blusheB. 

(Marnr,  Heaven  forefendT  exclaimed  Dame  Suddlechop; 
Hhb  is  the  very  devil  and  something  worse  1 ' 

'  How  mean  yon  t '  said  the  damsel,  surprised  at  the  vivacity 
of  her  exclamation. 

'  Why,  know  ye  not,'  said  the  dame, '  what  powerful  enemies 

he  has  at  court  1  know  ye  not But  blisters  on  my  tongue, 

it  mna  too  fast  for  my  wit;  enough  to  say,  that  you  had  better 
make  your  bridal -bed  under  a  falling  house  than  think  of 
young  Glenvarloch.' 

'He  is  unfortunate,  thenT  eaid  Maiganet.  'I  knew  it — ^I 
divined  it:  there  was  sorrow  in  his  voice  when  he  said  even 
what  waa  gay ;  there  was  a  touch  of  misforttme  in  his  melan- 
choly smile ;  he  had  not  thus  clung  to  my  thoughts  had  I  seen 
him  in  all  the  mid-day  glare  of  prosperity.' 

'Romances  have  cracked  her  brain  1'  said  Dame  Ursula; 
'she  is  a  castaway  girl — ^utteriy  distraught — ^loves  a  Scots  lord, 
and  likes  him  the  better  for  b^g  unfortunate !  Well,  mistress, 
I  am  sorry  this  is  a  matter  I  cannot  aid  you  in  :  it  goes  against 
my  conscience,  and  it  is  an  a&ir  above  my  eoniition,  and 
b^fond  my  management ;  but  I  will  keep  your  counsel.' 

'  Tou  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  desert  me,  after  having  drawn 
my  secret  from  me  f '  said  Margaret,  indignantly ;  '  if  you  do,  I 
know  how  to  have  my  revenge ;  and  if  you  do  not|  I  will  rewud 
you  well.  Remember  the  house  your  husband  dweUs  in  is  my 
father's  property.' 

'  I  remember  it  but  too  well.  Mistress  Margaret,'  said  Ursula, 
after  a  moment^s  reflection,  'and  I  would  serve  you  in  anything 

in  my  condition ;  but  to  meddle  with  such  high  matters I 

shall  never  forget  poor  Mistress  Turner,  t  my  honoured  patroness, 
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peace  be  with  her  t  She  had  the  ill4uok  to  meddle  inthematter 
of  Somerset  and  Orerbuiy,  and  bo  the  great  earl  and  his  lady 
slipt  their  necks  oat  of  the  ooUar,  and  left  her  and  some  half- 
dooen  others  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight  of  her  standing  on  the  scaffold  with  the  raff  round  her 
pretty  neck,  all  done  up  with  the  yellow  starch  which  I  had  so 
often  helped  her  to  make,  and  that  was  so  soon  to  give  place  to 
a  Tongh  hempen  cord.  Such  a  sights  sweetheart^  will  make  one 
loth  to  meddle  with  matters  that  are  too  hot  or  heavy  for 
their  handling.' 

'Out»  you  fool  I '  answered  Mistress  Margaret ;  'am  I  one  to 
speak  to  you  about  such  criminal  practices  as  that  wretch  died 
fori  All  I  desune  of  you  is,  to  get  me  precise  knowledge  of 
what  affidr  brings  this  young  nobleman  to  court.' 

'And  when  you  have  his  secret,'  said  Ursula,  'what  will  it 
avaO  you,  sweeUieartI  And  yet  I  would  do  your  errand,  if  you 
could  do  as  much  for  me.' 

'And  what  is  it  you  would  have  of  met'  said  Mistress 
Margaret. 

'What  you  have  been  angry  with  me  for  asking  before,' 
answered  Dame  Ursula.  '  I  want  to  have  some  light  about  tha 
story  of  your  godfather's  ghost,  that  is  only  seen  at  prayers.' 

'Not  for  the  world,'  said  Mistress  Margaret,  'will  I  be  a  spy 
on  my  kind  godikther^s  secrets.  No,  Ursula,  that  I  will  never 
pry  into  which  he  desires  to  keep  hidden.  But  thou  knowest 
that  I  have  a  fortune  of  my  own,  which  must  at  no  distant 
day  come  under  my  own  management;  think  of  some  other 
recompense.' 

'Ay,  that  I  well  know,'  said  the  counsellor;  'it  is  that  two 
hundred  per  year,  with  your  father's  indulgence,  that  makes  you 
so  wilful,  sweetheart' 

'It  may  be  so^'  said  Margaret  Bamsay;  'meanwhile,  do 
you  serve  me  truly,  and  here  is  a  ring  of  ^ue  in  pledge  that» 
when  my  fortune  is  in  my  own  hand,  I  will  redeem  the  token 
with  fifty  broad  pieces  of  gold.' 

'Fifty  broad  pieces  of  gold !'  repeated  the  dame;  'and  this 
rmgy  which  is  a  right  fan:  one,  in  token  you  faSl  not  of  your 
word  1  Well,  sweetheart,  if  I  must  put  my  throat  in  peril,  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  risk  it  for  a  friend  more  generous  than  you ; 
and  I  would  not  think  of  more  than  the  pleasure  of  serving  you, 
only  Benjamin  gets  more  idle  every  day,  and  our  family ^ 

'Say  no  mote  of  it»'  said  Margaret;  'we  understand  each 
other.     And  now,  teU  me  what  you  know  of  this  young 
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man's  afiSurs,  which  made  you  ao  unwilling  to  meddle  with 
themf 

*  Of  that  I  can  say  no  great  matter  aa  yet,'  answered  Dame 
Ursula;  'only  I  know^  the  most  powerful  amoi^  his  own 
eoontrymen  are  against  him,  and  also  the  most  powerful  at  the 
oourt  here.  But  I  will  leam  more  of  it ;  for  it  will  be  a  dim 
print  that  I  will  not  read  for  your  sake,  pretty  Mistress 
Margaret.    Know  you  where  this  gallant  dwellsT 

'I  heard  by  aoddent,'  said  Ma^;aret»  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
minute  partioularity  of  her  memory  upon  such  an  occasion, 
'he  lodges,  I  think — at  one  Christie's — ^if  I  mistake  not — at 
Paul's  Wharf — a  ship-chandler's.' 

*  A  proper  lodging  for  a  young  baron !  Well,  but  cheer  you 
up^  Mistress  Ma^;aret.  If  he  has  come  up  a  caterpillar,  like 
some  of  his  oountmnen,  he  may  cast  his  slough  like  them,  and 
come  out  a  butterfly.  So  I  drink  good-night  and  sweet  dreams 
to  you  in  another  parting  cup  of  sack;  and  you  shall  hear 
tidmgs  of  me  within  four-and-twenly  hours.  And,  once  more, 
I  commend  you  to  your  pillow,  my  pearl  of  pearls,  and  Mar- 
guerite of  Marguerites  1 ' 

So  sayings  she  kissed  the  reluctant  cheek  of  her  young 
friend,  or  patroness,  and  took  her  departure  with  the  light  and 
stealthy  pace  of  one  accustcnned  to  accommodate  her  footsteps 
to  the  purposes  of  despatch  and  secrecy. 

Margaret  Bamsay  looked  after  her  for  some  time  in  anxious 
mlence.  'I  did  ill,'  she  at  length  murmured,  'to  let  her  wring 
this  out  of  me ;  but  she  is  artful,  bold,  and  serviceable— and  I 
think  faithful — or,  if  not,  she  wOl  be  true  at  least  to  her 
interest^  and  that  I  can  command.  I  would  I  had  not  spoken, 
however — I  have  begun  a  hopeless  work.  For  what  has  he 
said  to  me  to  warrant  my  meddling  in  his  fortunes  ?  Nothing 
but  words  of  the  most  (»dinary  import — ^mere  table-talk  and 

terms  of  course.    Yet  who  knows '  she  said,  and  then  broke 

o£^  looking  at  the  glass  the  while ;  which,  as  it  reflected  back 
a  face  of  great  beauty,  probably  suggested  to  her  mind  a  more 
fevourable  conclusion  (rf  the  sentence  than  she  cared  to  trust 
her  tongue  withal. 


CHAPTER  IX 

So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state  1 
Most  mjaerable  man,  whom  wioked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  oourt  to  sue,  for  Had  I  urid. 
That  few  have  found,  and  manv  a  one  hath  miss'd  ! 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  heU  it  is,  in  sueing  Ions  to  bide : 
To  lose  good  days  that  im^t  oe  better  spent ; 
To  waste  lonff  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow  ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prinoe's  grace,  jet  want  her  peers* ; 
To  have  thy  asking;,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spena,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Mother  SfMertTs  TtUe, 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  George  Heiiot  bad  pre- 
pared to  escort  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  to  the  court  at 
VHiitehall,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  young 
man,  whose  fortimes  were  likely  to  depend  on  this  cast,  felt 
himself  more  than  usually  anxious.  He  rose  early,  made  his 
toilet  witb  uncommon  care,  and  being  enabled,  by  the  gener- 
osity of  his  more  plebeian  countiyman,  to  set  out  a  very  hand- 
some person  to  the  best  advantage,  he  obtained  a  momentary 
approbation  from  himself  as  he  glanced  at  the  mirror,  and  a 
loud  and  distinct  plaudit  from  his  landlady,  who  declared  at 
once  that^  in  her  judgment^  he  would  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
sail  of  every  gallant  in  the  presence,  so  much  had  she  been  able 
to  enrich  her  discourse  with  the  metaphors  of  those  with  whom 
her  husband  dealt. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  barge  of  Master  George  Heriot 
arrived,  handsomely  manned  and  appointed,  having  a  tilt 
with  his  own  cipher  and  the  arms  of  his  company  painted 
thereupon. 
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The  young  Lord  of  Gienvarloch  received  the  friend  who 
had  evinced  such  disintereeted  attachment  with  the  kind 
ooortesy  which  well  became  him. 

Master  Heriot  then  made  him  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
his  sovereign ;  which  he  paid  over  to  his  young  friend,  declining 
what  he  had  himself  formerly  advanced  to  him.  Nigel  felt  all 
the  gratitade  which  the  citizen's  disinterested  friendship  had 
deserved,  and  was  not  wanting  in  expressing  it  suitably. 

Yet»  as  the  young  and  high-bom  nobleman  embarked  to  go 
to  the  presence  of  his  prince,  under  the  patronage  of  one  whose 
host,  or  most  distinguished,  qualification  was  his  being  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Incorporation,  he  felt  a 
little  surprised,  if  not  abashed,  at  his  own  situation;  and 
Richie  Moniplies,  as  he  stepped  over  the  gangway  to  take 
his  place  forward  in  the  boat^  could  not  help  muttering — 
*  It  was  a  changed  day  betwixt  Master  Heriot  and  his  honest 
father  in  the  Kraemes;  but)  doubtless,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  clinking  on  gold  and  silver  and  clattering  upon 
pewter.' 

On  they  glided,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oars  of  four  stout 
watermen,  along  the  Thames,  which  then  served  for  the  principal 
highroad  betwixt  London  and  Westminster ;  for  few  ventured 
on  horseback  through  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  the 
city,  and  coaches  were  then  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  the 
higher  nobility,  and  to  which  no  citizen,  whatever  was  his 
wealth,  presumed  to  aspire.  The  beauty  of  the  banks,  especially 
on  the  northern  side,  where  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  descended 
from  their  hotels,  in  many  places,  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
was  pointed  out  to  Nigel  by  his  kind  conductor,  and  was 
pointed  out  in  vain.  The  mind  of  the  young  Lord  of  Gien- 
varloch was  filled  with  anticipations,  not  the  most  pleasant, 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  received 
by  that  monarch,  in  whose  behalf  his  family  had  been  nearly 
reduced  to  ruin ;  and  he  was,  with  the  usual  mental  anxiety 
of  those  in  such  a  situation,  framing  imaginary  questions  from 
the  King,  and  over-toiling  his  spirit  in  devising  answers  to 
them. 

His  conductor  saw  the  labour  of  Nigel's  mind,  and  avoided 
increasing  it  by  farther  conversation;  so  that,  when  he  had 
explained  to  him  briefly  the  ceremonies  observed  at  court  on 
such  occasions  of  presentation,  the  rest  of  their  voyage  was 
performed  in  silence. 

They  landed  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  entered  the  palace 
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after  announoing  their  namefl — the  guaids  paying  to  Lord 
Olenyarlooh  the  respect  and  honours  doe  to  his  rank. 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  high  and  thick  within  him  as 
he  came  into  the  royal  apartments.  His  education  abroad, 
conducted,  as  it  had  been,  on  a  narrow  and  limited  scale,  had 
given  him  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  a  court;  and 
tiie  philosophical  reflections  which  taught  him  to  set  ceremonial 
and  exterior  splendour  at  defiance  proved,  like  other  maiims  of 
mere  philosophy,  ineffoctual,  at  the  moment  they  were  weighed 
against  the  impression  naturally  made  <m  the  mind  of  an 
inexperienced  youth  by  the  unusual  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
The  splendid  apartments  through  which  they  passed,  the  rich 
apparel  of  the  grooms,  guards,  and  domestics  in  waiting,  and  the 
ceremonial  attending  their  passage  through  the  long  suite  of 
apartments,  had  something  in  it^  trifling  and  commonplace  as  it 
might  appear  to  practised  courtiers,  embanassing,  and  even 
alarming,  to  one  who  went  through  these  forms  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  was  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception  was  to 
accompany  his  first  appearance  before  his  sovereign. 

Heriot,  in  anxious  attention  to  save  his  young  friend  from 
any  momentary  awkwardness,  had  taken  care  to  give  the 
neceesazy  password  to  the  warders,  grooms  of  the  chambers, 
ushBrs,  or  by  whatever  name  they  were  designated;  so  they 
passed  on  without  interruption. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  several  ante-rooms,  filled  chiefly 
with  guards,  attendants  of  the  court,  and  their  acquaintances, 
male  and  female,  who^  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  with 
eyes  rounded  by  eager  curiosity  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunity,  stood,  with  beseeming  modesty,  ranked  against  the 
wfdl,  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  Uiey  wero  spectators, 
not  performers,  in  the  courtly  exhibition. 

Through  these  exterior  apartments  Lord  Olenvarloch  and 
his  city  fnend  advanced  into  a  laige  and  splendid  withdmwing- 
room,  communicating  with  the  presence-chamber,  into  which 
ante-room  were  admitted  those  only  who,  from  birth,  their 
posts  in  the  state  or  household,  or  by  the  particular  grant  of 
the  Eang,  had  right  to  attend  the  courts  as  men  entitled  to  pay 
their  respects  to  their  sovereign. 

Amid  this  favoured  and  selected  company,  Nigel  observed 
Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  who^  avoided  and  discountenanced 
by  those  who  knew  how  low  he  stood  in  court  interest  and 
favour,  was  but  too  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  hooking 
himself  upon  a  person  of  Lord  Glenvorloch's  rank,  who  was 
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as  yet  so  inexperienoed  as  to  feel  it  difficult  to  shake  off  an 
intruder. 

The  knight  forthwith  framed  his  grim  features  to  a  ghastly 
smile,  and,  after  a  preliminary  and  patronising  nod  to  Geoige 
Heriot,  aooompanied  with  an  aristooratic  wave  of  the  hand, 
which  intimated  at  cmce  superiority  and  protection,  he  laid  aside 
altogether  the  honest  citizen,  to  whom  he  owed  many  a  dinner, 
to  attach  himself  exdusively  to  the  young  lord,  although  he 
suspected  he  might  he  occasionally  in  Uie  predicament  of 
needing  one  as  much  as  himself.  And  even  the  notice  of  this 
original,  singular  and  unamiable  as  he  was,  was  not  entirely 
indifiSarent  to  Lord  GleuTarlooh,  since  the  absolute  and  some- 
what constrained  silence  of  his  good  friend  Heriot,  which  left 
him  at  liberty  to  retire  painfully  to  his  own  agitating  reflections, 
was  now  reliered ;  wluLe,  cm  tne  other  hand,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  interest  in  the  sharp  and  sarcastic  information  poured 
upon  him  by  an  observant,  though  discontented,  courtier,  to 
whom  a  patient  auditor,  and  he  a  man  of  title  and  rank,  was 
as  much  a  prize  as  his  acute  and  communicative  disposition 
rendered  him  an  entertaining  companion  to  Nigel  Olifaunt. 
Heriot,  in  the  meantime,  neglected  by  Sir  Mungo^  and  avoiding 
every  attempt  by  which  the  grateful  politeness  of  Lord  Glen- 
varlooh  strove  to  bring  him  into  the  converaation,  stood,  by, 
with  a  kind  of  half  smile  on  his  countenance;  but  whether 
excited  by  Sir  Mungo's  wit  or  arising  at  his  expense,  did  not 
exactly  appear. 

Li  the  meantime,  the  trio  occupied  a  nook  of  the  ante-room 
next  to  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  which  was  not  yet 
thrown  open,  when  Maxwell,  with  his  rod  of  office,  came  bustling 
into  the  apiutment,  where  most  men,  excepting  those  of  high 
rank,  made  way  for  him.  He  stopped  beside  the  party  in  which 
we  are  interested,  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  young  Scots  noble- 
man, then  made  a  slight  obeisance  to  Heriot,  and  lastly,  address- 
ing Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  began  a  hurried  complaint  to  him 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  gentiemen-pensioners  and  warders, 
who  suffered  all  sort  of  citizens,  suitors,  and  scriveners  to  sneak 
into  the  outer  apartments,  wiUiout  either  respect  or  decency. 
'The  English,'  he  said,  'were  scandalised,  for  such  a  thing  durst 
not  be  attempted  in  the  Queen's  days.  In  her  time,  there  was 
tiien  the  courtyard  for  the  mobility,  and  the  apartments  for  the 
nobility;  and  it  reflects  on  your  place^  Sir  Mungo^'  he  added, 
'belonging  to  the  household  as  you  do^  that  such  things  should 
not  be  better  ordered.' 
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Here  Sir  Mungo,  a£Qdcted,  as  was  frequently  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  with  one  of  his  uisual  fits  of  deafness,  answered,  '  It 
was  no  wonder  the  mobility  used  freedoms,  when  those  whom 
they  saw  in  office  were  so  little  better  in  blood  and  havings  than 
themselves.' 

^  You  are  right,  sir— quite  rights'  said  Maxwell,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  tarnished  embroidery  on  the  old  knight's  sleeve : 
'  when  such  fellows  see  men  in  office  dressed  in  castoff  suits, 
like  paltry  stage-players,  it  is  no  wonder  the  oourt  is  thronged 
with  intruders.' 

'Were  you  lauding  the  taste  of  my  embroidezy,  MaiHt<er 
Maxwell  r  answered  Uie  knight^  who  apparently  interpreted 
the  deputy-chamberlain's  meaning  rather  from  his  action  than 
his  words.  'It  is  of  an  ancient  and  liberal  pattern,  having 
been  made  by  your  mother's  father,  auld  James  Stitchell,  a 
master-fashioner  of  honest  repute,  in  Merlin's  Wynd,  whom  I 
made  a  point  to  employ,  as  I  am  now  happy  to  remember, 
seeing  your  father  thought  fit  to  intermarry  with  sic  a  person's 
daughter.'  * 

Maxwell  looked  stem ;  but,  conscious  there  was  nothing  to 
be  got  of  Sir  Mungo  in  the  way  of  amends,  and  that  prosecut- 
ing the  quarrel  with  such  an  adversary  would  only  render  him 
ridiculous,  and  make  public  a  misalliance  of  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  proud,  he  covered  his  resentment  with  a  sneer ; 
and,  expressing  his  regret  that  Sir  Mungo  was  become  too  deaf 
to  understand  or  attend  to  what  was  said  to  him,  walked  on, 
and  planted  himself  beside  the  folding-doors  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  at  which  he  was  to  perform  the  duty  of  deputy- 
chamberlain,  or  usher,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  opened. 

'  The  door  of  the  presence  is  about  to  open,'  said  the  gold- 
smith, in  a  whisper,  to  his  young  friend ;  '  my  conditic«i  per- 
mits me  to  go  no  farther  with  you.  Fail  not  to  present  yourself 
boldly,  according  to  your  birth,  and  oflfer  your  supplication ; 
which  the  King  will  not  refuse  to  accept,  and,  as  I  hope,  to 
consider  favourably.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber  opened 
accordingly,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  courtiers 
began  to  advance  towards  it>  and  to  enter  in  a  slow,  but  con- 
tinuous and  tuunterrupted,  stream. 

As  Nigel  presented  himself  in  his  turn  at  the  entrance,  and 
mentioned  his  name  and  title.  Maxwell  seemed  to  hesitate. 
'  You  are  not  known  to  any  one,'  he  said.*    '  It  is  my  duty  to 

*  See  Note  18,  p.  46S. 
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KoSer  no  one  to  pass  to  the  presence,  my  lord,  whose  face  is 
unknown  to  me,  unless  upon  the  word  of  a  responsible  person.' 

'I  came  with  Master  George  Heriot,'  said  Nigel,  in  some 
embarrassment  at  this  unexpected  interruption. 

Master  Heriot's  name  will  pass  current  for  much  gold  and 
silTer,  my  lord,'  replied  Maxwell,  with  a  ci^il  sneer,  ^  but  not 
for  birth  and  rank.  I  am  compelled  by  my  office  to  be  per- 
emptory. The  entrance  is  impeded ;  I  am  much  concerned  to 
say  it — ^your  lordship  must  stand  back.' 

'What  is  the  matter f  said  an  old  Scottish  nobleman,  who 
had  been  speaking  with  Geoige  Heriot,  after  he  had  separated 
from  Nigel,  and  who  now  came  forward,  observing  the  alterca- 
tion betwixt  the  latter  and  Maxwell. 

'It  is  only  Master  Deputy-Chamberlain  J^axwell,'  said  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther,  '  expressing  his  joy  to  see  Lord  Olenyar- 
loch  at  courts  whose  father  gave  him  his  office ;  at  least  I  think 
he  is  speaking  to  that  purport,  for  your  lordship  kens  my  im- 
perfection.' A  subdued  laugh,  such  as  the  situation  permitted, 
passed  round  amongst  those  who  heard  this  specimen  of  Sir 
Mungo's  sarcastic  temper.  But  the  old  nobleman  stepped 
still  more  forward,  saying,  '  What !  the  son  of  my  gallant  old 
opponent,  Ochtred  [Randal]  Olifauntf  I  will  introduce  him  to 
the  presence  myself.' 

So  saying,  he  took  Nigel  by  the  aim,  without  farther  cere- 
mony, and  was  about  to  lead  him  forwaid,  when  Maxwell,  still 
keeping  his  rod  across  the  door,  said,  but  with  hesitation  and 
embarrassment,  '  My  lord,  this  gentleman  is  not  known,  and  I 
have  orders  to  be  scrupulous.' 

'  Tutti-taiti,  man,'  said  the  old  lord,  '  I  will  be  answerable 
he  is  his  father's  son,  from  the  cut  of  his  eyebrow ;  and  thou, 
Maxwell,  knewest  his  father  well  enough  to  have  spared  thy 
scruples.  Let  us  pass,  man.'  So  saying,  he  put  aside  the 
deputy-chamberlain's  lod  and  entered  the  presence-room,  still 
holding  the  young  nobleman  by  the  arm. 

*  Why,  I  must  know  you,  man,'  he  said — '  I  must  know  you. 
I  knew  your  father  wel^  man,  and  I  have  broke  a  lance  and 
crossed  a  blade  with  him ;  and  it  is  to  my  credit  that  I  am 
living  to  brag  of  it.  He  was  king's-man,  and  I  was  queen's- 
man,  during  tiie  Douglas  wars — ^yotmg  fellows  both,  that  feared 
neither  fire  nor  steel;  and  we  had  some  old  feudal  quarrels 
besides,  that  had  come  down  from  father  to  son,  with  our  seal- 
rings,  two-handed  broadswords,  and  plate-coats,  and  the  crests 
oa  our  burgonets.' 
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'  Too  loud,  my  Lord  of  Huntinglen,'  whispered  a  gentleman 
of  the  chamber.     '  The  King  1 — ^the  King ! ' 

The  old  earl  (for  such  he  proved)  took  the  hint  and  was 
silent;  and  James,  adyajiGing  from  a  side-door,  reoeiTed  in 
Buocession  the  oompliments  of  strangers,  while  a  little  group  of 
favourite  courtiers,  or  officers  of  the  household,  stood  around 
him,  to  whom  he  sddiessed  himself  from  time  to  1»me.  Some 
more  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  his  toilet  than  upon  the 
occasion  when  we  first  presented  the  monarch  to  our  readers ; 
but  there  was  a  natural  awkwardness  about  his  figure  which 
prevented  his  clothes  from  sitting  handsomely,  and  the  prudence 
or  timidity  of  his  disposition  had  made  him  adopt  the  custom 
already  noticed,  of  wearing  a  dress  so  thickly  quilted  as  might 
withstand  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  which  added  an  ungainly 
stifihess  to  his  wfiole  appearance,  contrasting  oddly  wiUi  the 
frivolous,  ungraceful,  and  fidgeting  motions  with  which  he 
accompanied  his  conversation.  And  yet,  though  the  King's 
deportment  was  very  undignified,  he  had  a  manner  so  kind, 
familiar,  and  good  -  humoured,  was  so  little  apt  to  veil  over 
or  conceal  his  own  foibles,  and  had  so  much  indulgence  and 
sympathy  for  those  of  others,  that  his  address,  joined  to  his 
learning  and  a  certain  proportion  of  slurewd  mother-wit>  failed 
not  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  those  who  approached 
his  person. 

When  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen  had  presented  Nigel  to  his 
sovereign,  a  ceremony  which  the  good  peer  took  upon  himself, 
the  King  received  the  young  lord  very  graciously,  and  observed 
to  his  introducer  that  he  '  was  fain  to  see  them  twa  stand  side 
by  side ;  for  I  trow,  my  Lord  Huntinglen,'  continued  he,  'your 
ancestors,  ay,  and  e'en  your  lordship's  self  and  this  lad's  father, 
have  stood  front  to  front  at  the  sword's  point,  and  that  is  a 
worse  posture.' 

'Until  your  Majesty,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  'made  Lord 
Ochtred  [Randal]  and  me  cross  palms,  upon  the  memorable  day 
when  your  Majesty  feasted  all  the  nobles  that  were  at  feud 
together,  and  xnade  them  join  hands  in  your  presence * 

'I  mind  it  weel,'  said  tibe  King — 'I  mind  it  weel;  it  was  a 
blessed  day,  being  the  nineteen  of  September,  of  all  days  in 
the  year;  and  it  was  a  blythe  sport  to  see  how  some  of  the 
carles  gimed  as  they  clapped  loofs  together.  By  my  saul,  I 
thought  some  of  them,  mair  special  tiie  Hieland  cluels^  wad 
have  broken  out  in  our  own  presence ;  but  we  caused  them  to 
march  hand  in  hand  to  the  Cross,  ourselves  leading  the  way, 
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and  there  drink  a  bljthe  cup  of  kindness  with  ilk  other,  to 
the  stanching  of  feud  and  perpetuaticm  of  amity.  Auld  John 
Anderson  was  provost  that  year ;  the  carle  grat  for  joy,  and 
the  bailies  and  counoillora  danced  bareheaded  in  our  presence 
like  five-year-auld  colts,  for  yeiy  triumph.' 

'It  was  indeed  a  happy  day,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  'and 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  histoiy  of  your  Majesty's  reign.' 

'  I  would  not  that  it  were,  my  lord,'  replied  the  monarch — 
'I  would  not  that  it  were  pretermitted  in  our  annals.  Ay,  ay 
— BeaH  paeiflci.  My  English  lieges  here  may  wed  make  mu<& 
of  me,  for  I  would  have  them  to  know,  they  have  gotten  the 
e uly  peaceable  man  that  ever  came  of  my  family.  If  James 
with  the  fiery  Face  had  come  amongst  you,'  he  said,  looking 
round  him,  'or  my  great  grandsire,  €i  Flodden  memory  I ' 

'We  should  haye  sent  him  badL  to  the  North  again,'  whis- 
pered one  English  nobleman. 

'At  least,'  said  another,  in  the  same  inaudible  tone,  'we 
should  have  had  a  man  to  our  sovereign,  though  he  were  but  a 
Scotsman.' 

'And  now,  my  young  springald,'  said  the  King  to  Lord 
Glenyarloch,  'where  have  you  been  spending  your  ctdf-timef 

'At  Leyden,  of  late,  may  it  please  your  A&ijesty,'  answered 
Lord  NigeL 

'  Aha  1  a  scholar,'  said  the  King ;  '  and,  by  my  saul,  a  modest 
and  ingenuous  youth,  that  hath  not  forgotten  how  to  blush, 
like  most  of  our  travelled  Monsieurs.  We  will  treat  him  con- 
formably.' 

Then  drawing  himself  up,  coughing  slightly,  and  looking 
aroimd  him  with  the  conscious  importance  of  superior  learning, 
while  all  the  courtiers  who  understood,  or  understood  not,  Latin, 
pressed  eageriy  forward  to  listen,  the  sapient  monarch  pro- 
secuted his  inquiries  as  follows : — 

'  Hem  [ — ^hem  1  Salve  bis,  quaterque  salve,  Olenvarlochides 
nostorl  Nuperumne  ab  Lugduno  Batavorum  Britanniam  re- 
diistif 

The  young  nobleman  replied,  bowing  low,  '  Imo,  Rex  augus- 
tissime,  biennium  fere  apud  Lugdunenaes  moiatus  sum.' 

James  proceeded — 'Biennium  dicist  bene,  bene,  optume 
factum  est.  Non  uno  die,  quod  dicunt, — ^intelligisti,  Domine 
Glenvarlochiensis  t    Aha ! ' 

Nigel  replied  by  a  reverent  bow,  and  the  King^  turning  to 
those  behind  him,  said — '  Adolescens  [quidem  ingenui  vultus 
ingenuique  pudoris.'    Then  resumed  his  learned  queries.     '  Et 
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quid  hodie  Lugdunenaes  loquunturl  Yofisius  Tester,  nihilne 
noyi  Bcripsit  f  mhil  oerte,  quod  doieo,  typis  recenter  edidit.' 

^  Valet  quidem  Yoesiua,  Bex  benevole/  replied  Nigel,  'ast 
senex  veneratissimus  aunum  agit^  ni  fallor,  septuagesimum.' 

'  Yirum,  meherde,  yix  tarn  giandsBTum  crodiderim,'  replied 
the  monaroh.  '£t  Yorstius  iste,  Anninii  improbi  suoceosor 
eeque  ao  sectator — ^herosne  adhuc,  ut  cum  H<»iiero  loquar,  Zoi^s 

Nigel,  bj  good  fortune,  retnooibered  that  Yorstius,  the  divine 
last  mentioned  in  his  Majesty's  queries  about  the  state  of  Dutch 
literature,  had  been  engaged  in  a  personal  oontroyersy  with 
James,  in  which  the  Emg  bad  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  as 
at  length  to  hint  in  his  public  correspondence  with  the  United 
States,  that  they  would  do  well  to  apply  the  secular  arm  to 
stop  ike  progress  of  heresy  by  violent  measures  against  the 
professor's  person — a  demand  which  their  Mighty  Mightinesses' 
principles  of  universal  toleration  induced  them  to  elude,  though 
with  some  difficulty.  Elnowing  all  this,  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
though  a  courtier  of  only  five  minutes'  standing,  had  address 
enough  to  reply — 

<Yivtun  quidem,  baud  diu  est,  hominem  videbam;  vigere 
autem  quis  dicat  qui  sub  fulminibus  eloquentisD  tu89,  Rex 
magne,  jamdudum  pronus  jacet^  et  prostratus  t '  * 

This  last  tribute  to  his  polemical  powers  completed  James's 
happiness,  which  the  triumph  of  exhibiting  his  erudition  had 
ali^^y  raised  to  a  considerable  height. 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  snapped  his  fingers,  fidgeted,  chuckled, 
exclaimed — 'Stsge/  belle/  optime/'  and  turning  to  the  Bishops 
of  £xeter  and  Oxford,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  said,  '  Te  see, 
my  lords,  no  bad  specimen  of  our  Scottish  Latinity,  with  which 
language  we  would  all  our  subjects  of  England  were  as  well 
embued  as  tius  and  other  youths  of  honourable  birth  in  our 
auld  kingdom;  also,  we  keep  the  genuine  and  Boman  pro- 
nunciation, like  other  learned  nations  on  the  CSontinent^  sae 
that  we  hold  communing  .with  any  scholar  in  the  universe 
who  can  but  speak  the  Latin  tongue;  whereas  ye,  our  learned 
subjects  of  England,  have  introduced  into  your  universities, 
otherwise  most  learned,  a  fashion  of  pronouncing  like  unto  the 
''nippit  foot  and  dippit  foot"  of  the  bride  in  the  fairy  tale, 
whilk  manner  of  speech — take  it  not  amiss  that  I  be  round 

*  Lest  ftny  lady  or  gentlem&n  should  snspect  there  is  ftoght  of  mystery  ooncesled 
nnder  the  Latin  sentences,  they  wfll  be  pleased  to  understand  that  they  contain  only 
a  few  commonplace  phrases,  relating  to  the  state  of  letters  In  Holland,  which  neither 
deserve  nor  would  endure  a  literal  translation. 
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with  you — can  be  underBtood  by  no  nation  on  earth  saving 
youraelYes;  whereby  Latin,  quoad  Anglos,  oeaseth  to  be  oofn- 
fMmis  lingua,  the  general  dragoman,  or  inteipreter,  between 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  earth.' 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  bowed,  as  in  acquiesoenoe  to  the  royal 
censure ;  but  he  of  Oxford  stood  upright,  as  mindful  over  what 
subjects  his  see  extended,  and  as  being  equally  willing  to  become 
food  for  fagots  in  defence  of  the  Ladnity  of  the  university  as 
for  any  article  of  his  religious  creed 

The  King,  without  awaiting  an  answer  from  either  prelate, 
proceeded  to  question  Lord  Nigel,  but  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
— '  Weel,  my  likely  alumnus  of  the  Musefl^  and  what  make  you 
so  far  from  the  Northf 

'  To  pay  my  homage  to  your  Majesty,'  said  the  young  noble- 
man, kneeling  on  one  knee,  'and  to  lay  before  you,'  he  added, 
'this  my  humble  and  dutiful  supplication.' 

The  presenting  of  a  pistol  would  certainly  have  startled  King 
James  more,  but  could,  setting  apart  the  fright,  hardly  have 
been  more  unpleasing  to  his  indolent  duqxMition. 

'And  is  it  even  so,  man r  said  he;  'and  can  no  single  man, 
were  it  but  for  the  rarity  of  the  case,  ever  come  up  f rae  Scot- 
land excepting  ^x  prcpomio — on  set  purpose,  to  see  what  he 
can  make  out  of  bis  loving  sovereignl  It  is  but  three  days 
syne  that  we  had  weelni^  lost  our  life,  and  put  thoree  kingdoms 
into  dule-weeds,  from  the  over-haste  of  a  clumsy-handed  peasant 
to  thrust  a  packet  into  our  hand,  and  now  we  are  beset  by  the 
like  impediment  in  our  veiy  court  To  our  secretary  with  that 
gear,  my  lord — to  our  secretary  with  that  gear.' 

'I  have  already  offisred  my  humble  supplication  to  your 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  States' said  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'but  it 
seems        * 

'That  he  would  not  receive  it,  I  warrantf  said  the  King, 
interrupting  him.  '  By  my  saul,  our  secretary  kens  ihat  point 
of  kingcraft  called  refusing  better  than  we  do,  and  will  look  at 
nothing  but  what  he  likes  himsell :  I  think  I  wad  make  a 
better  secretary  to  him  than  he  to  me.  Wed,  my  lord,  you 
are  welcome  to  London ;  and,  as  ye  seem  an  acute  and  learned 
youth,  I  advise  ye  to  turn  your  neb  northward  as  soon  as  ye 
like,  and  settle  yoursell  for  a  while  at  St.  Andrews,  and  we  will 
be  right  glad  to  hear  that  you  prosper  in  your  studies.  Incumr 
hUe  remu  fortiier,^ 

While  the  King  spoke  thus,  he  held  the  petition  of  the 
young  lord  carelesdy,  like  one  who  only  delayed  till  the  sup- 
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plicant's  back  was  turned  to  throw  it  awaj,  or  at  least  lay  it 
aside  to  be  no  more  looked  at.  The  petitioner,  who  read  this 
in  his  cold  and  indifferent  looks,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  twisted  and  crumpled  together  the  paper,  arose  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  anger  and  disappointment,  made  a  profound  obeisance, 
and  was  about  to  retire  hastily.  But  Lord  Huntinglen,*  who 
stood  by  him,  checked  his  intention  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible touch  upon  the  skirt  of  his  cloak,  and  Nigel,  taking 
the  hint,  retreated  only  a  few  steps  from  the  royal  presence, 
and  then  made  a  pause.  In  the  meantime.  Lord  Huntin- 
glen  kneeled  before  James,  in  his  turn,  and  said,  'May  it 
please  your  Majesty  to  remember,  that  upon  one  certain 
occasion  you  did  promise  to  grant  me  a  boon  every  year  of 
your  sacred  life  t ' 

'  I  mind  it  weel,  man,'  answered  James — '  I  mind  it  wed, 
and  good  reason  why :  it  was  when  you  unclasped  the  fause 
traitor  Ruthven's  fangs  from  about  our  royal  throat,  and  drove 
your  dirk  into  him  like  a  true  subject.  We  did  then,  as  you 
remind  us — ^whilk  was  unnecessazy — ^being  partly  beside  our- 
selves with  joy  at  our  liberation,  promise  we  woiud  grant  you 
a  free  boon  evezy  year;  whilk  promise,  on  our  coming  to 
mensefnl  possession  of  our  royal  faculties,  we  did  confirm, 
rei^rietive  always  and  eonditiancUiUr  that  your  lordship's  de- 
mand should  be  such  as  we,  in  our  royal  discreticHi,  should 
think  reasonable.' 

'  Even  so^  gradous  sovereign,'  said  the  old  earl,  '  and  may  I 
yet  farther  crave  to  know  if  I  have  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
your  royal  benevolence  f ' 

'By  my  word,  man,  no!'  said  the  King:  '  I  cannot  remember 
you  have  asked  much  for  yourself,  if  it  be  not  a  dog,  or  a  hawk, 
or  a  buck  out  of  our  park  at  Theobald's,  or  such-like.  But  to 
what  serves  this  preface  t ' 

*  To  the  boon  which  I  am  now  to  ask  of  your  Grace,'  said 
Lend  Huntinglen ;  'which  is,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased, 
on  the  instant,  to  look  at  Uie  placet  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and 
do  upcm  it  what  your  own  just  and  royal  nature  shall  think 
meet  and  just,  wiUiout  reference  to  your  secretary  or  any  other 
of  your  coundL' 

'By  my  saul,  my  lord,  this  is  strange,'  said  the  King :  'ye 
are  pleading  for  the  son  of  your  enemy ! ' 

'  Of  one  who  vhu  my  enemy  till  your  Majesty  made  him  my 
friend,'  answered  Lord  Huntinglen. 

•  See  Note  16. 
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'Weel  Bpoken,  my  lord !'  said  the  Eing^  'and  with  a  true 
Christiaa  spirit.  And,  reepeoting  the  supplication  of  this  yoong 
man,  I  partly  guess  where  the  matter  lies;  and  in  plain  troth  I 
had  promised  to  George  Heriot  to  be  good  to  the  lad.  But  then 
here  the  shoe  pinches.  Steenie  and  Baby  Charles  cannot  abide 
him,  neither  can  your  own  son,  my  lord ;  and  so^  mflfchinka^  he 
had  better  go  down  to  Scotland  before  he  comes  to  ill-luck  by 
them.' 

'  My  son,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
shall  not  direct  my  doings^'  said  the  earl,  'nor  any  wild*headed 
young  man  of  them  all.' 

'Why,  neither  shall  they  mine,'  replied  the  monarch;  by 
my  father's  saul,  none  of  them  all  shall  play  rex  with  me :  I 
will  do  what  I  idll,  and  what  I  aught,  like  a  free  king.' 

'Your  Majesty  wiU  then  grant  me  my  boon r  said  the  Lord 
Huntinglen. 

'Ay,  many  will  I — ^marry  will  I,' said  the  King ;  'but  follow 
me  this  way,  man,  where  we  may  be  more  private.' 

He  led  Lord  Huntinglen  with  rather  a  hurried  step  through 
the  courtiers,  all  of  whom  gased  earnestly  on  this  unwonted 
scene,  as  is  the  fashion  of  all  courts  on  sinular  occasions.  The 
King  passed  into  a  little  cabinet^  and  bade,  in  the  fiist  moment^ 
Lord  Huntinglen  lock  or  bar  the  door;  but  countermanded  his 
direction  in  the  next,  sayings  'No^  no^  no— bread  o'  life,  man, 
I  am  a  free  king — ^will  do  what  I  will  and  what  I  should — I  am 
juBtus  H  tenax  prqponti^  man ;  nevertheless,  keep  by  the  door. 
Lord  Huntinglen,  in  case  Steenie  should  come  in  with  his  mad 
humour.' 

'O  my  poor  master  1'  groaned  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen. 
'When  you  were  in  your  own  cold  country,  you  had  wanner 
Mood  in  your  veins.' 

The  King  hastOy  looked  over  the  petition  or  memorial,  every 
now  and  then  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  door,  and  then  sink- 
ing it  hastily  on  the  paper,  ashamed  that  Lord  Huntinglen, 
whom  he  respected,  should  suspect  him  of  timidity. 

'To  grant  the  truth,'  he  said,  after  he  had  finished  his  hasty 
perusal,  'this  is  a  hard  ease;  and  harder  than  it  was  repre* 
sented  to  me,  though  I  had  some  inkling  of  it  before.  And  so 
the  lad  only  wants  payment  of  the  siller  due  from  us,  in  order  to 
reclaim  his  paternal  estate  t  But  then,  Huntinglen,  the  lad  will 
have  other  debts,  and  why  burden  himsell  with  sae  mony  acres 
of  banen  woodland  f  Let  the  land  gangsman — ^let  the  land  gang. 
Steenie  has  the  promise  of  it  from  our  Scottish  chancellor :  it 
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ia  the  beet  huntiDg^-grouiid  in  Sootland ;  and  Baby  Gharlea  and 
Steenie  want  to  kill  a  buck  there  this  next  year.  They  maun  hae 
the  land — ^they  maun  hae  the  land ;  and  our  debt  shall  be  paid 
to  the  young  man  plaok  and  bawbee,  and  he  may  have  the  spend- 
ing of  it  at  our  court ;  or  if  he  has  such  an  eard  hunger,  wouns ! 
man,  well  stuff  his  stomach  with  English  land,  which  is  worth 
twice  as  much,  ay,  ten  times  as  much,  as  these  accursed  hills 
and  heughs,  and  mosses  and  muirs,  that  he  is  sae  keen  after.' 

All  tlds  while  the  poor  King  ambled  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment in  a  piteous  state  of  uncertainty,  which  was  made  more 
ridiculous  by  his  shambling,  circular  mode  of  managing  his  legs^ 
and  his  ungainly  fashion  on  such  occasions  of  fiddling  with  tiie 
bunches  of  ribbons  which  fastened  the  lower  part  of  his  dress. 

Lord  Huntin^en  listened  with  great  composure,  and  answered, 
'An  it  please  your  Majesty,  there  was  an  answer  yielded  by 
Naboth  when  Ahab  coveted  his  vineyard — ''The  Lord  forbid 
that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." ' 

'  £y,  my  lonl — ey,  my  lord  1 '  ejaculated  James,  while  all  the 
colour  mounted  both  to  his  cheek  and  nose ;  '  I  hope  ye  mean 
not  to  teach  me  divinity  9  Ye  need  not  fear,  my  lord,  that  I 
will  shun  to  do  justice  to  every  man ;  and,  since  your  lordship 
will  give  me  no  help  to  take  up  this  in  a  more  peaceful  manner 
— ^whilk,  methinks,  would  be  better  for  the  young  man,  as  I  said 
before — ^why,  since  it  maun  be  so,  'sdeath,  I  am  a  free  king,  man, 
and  he  shall  have  his  money  and  redeem  his  land,  and  make  a 
kirk  and  a  miln  of  it^  an  he  will.'  So  saying,  he  hastily  wrote 
an  order  on  the  Scottish  Exchequer  for  the  sum  in  question,  and 
then  added,  '  How  they  are  to  pay  it^  I  see  not ;  but  I  warrant 
he  will  find  money  on  the  order  among  the  goldsmiths,  who  can 
find  it  for  every  one  but  me.  And  now  you  see,  my  Lord  of 
Huntinglen,  that  I  am  neither  an  untrue  man,  to  deny  you  the 
boon  whilk  I  became  bound  for ;  nor  an  Ahab,  to  covet  Naboth's 
vineyard ;  nor  a  mere  noee-of-waz,  to  be  twisted  this  way  and 
that  by  favourites  and  counsellors  at  their  pleasure.  I  think 
you  wUl  grant  now  that  I  am  none  of  those  f ' 

'  You  are  my  own  native  and  noble  prince,'  said  Huntinglen, 
as  he  knelt  to  kiss  the  royal  hand — 'just  and  generous,  when- 
ever you  listen  to  the  workings  of  your  own  heart.' 

'  Ay — ay,'  said  the  King,  laughing  good-naturedly,  as  he  raised 
his  faithful  servant  from  the  ground,  '  that  is  what  ye  all  say 
when  I  do  anything  to  please  ye.  There — ^there,  take  the  sign- 
manual,  and  away  with  you  and  this  young  fellow.  I  wonder 
Steenie  and  Baby  Charles  have  not  broken  in  on  us  before  now.' 
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Lord  Hontinglen  hmrtaned  from  the  oabinet^  forefleeing  a 
eoene  at  which  he  was  unwilling  to  be  present^  but  which  some- 
times  ocouired  when  James  roused  himself  so  far  as  to  exert  his 
own  free  will,  of  which  he  boasted  so  much|  in  spite  of  that  of 
his  imperious  favomite  Steenie,  as  he  called  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, from  a  supposed  resemblance  betwixt  his  vezy  handsome 
countenance  and  that  with  which  the  Italian  artists  represented 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen.  In  fact»  l^e  haughty  favouzite,  who 
had  the  unusual  good  fortune  to  stand  as  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  heirapparent  as  of  the  existing  monarch,  had  considerably 
diminished  in  his  respect  towards  the  latter;  and  it  was  apparent 
to  the  more  shrewd  courtiers  that  James  endured  his  domina- 
tion rather  from  habit^  timidity,  and  a  dread  of  encountering 
his  stormy  pasnons,  than  from  any  heartfelt  continuation  of 
r^;ard  towanls  him,  whose  greatness  had  been  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  To  saye  himself  the  pain  of  seeiug  what  was  likely 
to  take  place  on  the  duke's  rotum,  and  to  preaerre  the  King 
from  the  additional  humiliation  which  the  pzesence  of  such  a 
witness  must  have  occasioned,  the  earl  left  the  cabinet  as 
speedily  as  possible,  having  first  carefully  pocketed  the  import- 
ant sign-manual. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  presence-room  than  he  hastily 
sought  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  had  withdrawn  into  the  embra- 
sure of  one  of  the  windows,  fnnn  the  general  gase  of  men  who 
seemed  disposed  only  to  afford  him  the  notice  which  arises  from 
surprise  and  curiosity,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  without 
speaking,  led  him  out  .of  the  presence-chamber  into  the  first 
ante-room.  Hero  they  found  the  worthy  goldsmith,  who  ap- 
proached them  with  looks  of  curiosity,  which  wero  checked  by 
the  old  lord,  who  said  hastily,  'AH  is  well.  Is  your  baige  in 
waiting r  Heriot  answered  in  the  affirmative.  'Then,'  said 
Lord  Huntinglen,  '  you  shall  give  me  a  cast  in  it,  as  the  water- 
men say,  and  I,  in  requital,  will  give  you  both  your  dinner ;  for 
we  must  have  some  conversaticm  together.' 

They  both  followed  the  earl  without  speaking,  and  wero  in 
the  second  ante-room  when  the  important  annunciaticm  of  the 
ushers,  and  the  hasty  munnur  with  which  all  made  ample 
way  as  the  company  repeated  to  each  other,  '  The  duke—the 
duke  1 '  made  them  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  omnipotent 
fayourite. 

He  entered,  that  unhappy  minion  of  court  favour,  sumptu- 
ously dressed  in  the  picturesque  attiro  which  will  live  for  ever 
on  the  canvass  of  Vandyke,  and  which  marks  so  well  the  proud 
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age  when  aristoeraoy,  though  nndemiiiied  and  nodding  to  its 
f ^  Btill,  by  external  show  and  profuse  expense,  endeavoured 
to  assert  its  paramount  superiority  over  the  inferior  orders.  The 
handsome  and  oommanding  eountenance,  stately  form,  and 
graceful  action  and  manners  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made 
him  become  that  picturesque  dress  beyond  any  man  of  his  time. 
At  present,  however,  his  countenance  seemed  discomposed,  his 
dress  a  littie  more  disordered  than  became  the  place,  his  st^ 
hasty,  and  his  voice  imperative. 

All  marked  the  angry  spot  upon  his  brow,  and  bore  back  so 
suddenly  to  make  way  for  him  that  the  Esurl  of  Huntinglen, 
who  affected  no  extraordinaiy  haste  on  the  occasion,  with  his 
companions,  who  could  not,  if  they  would,  have  decently  left 
him,  remained  as  it  were  by  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the  angry  fovourite.  He  touched 
his  cap  sternly  as  he  looked  on  Huntinglen,  but  unbonneted  to 
Heriot,  and  sunk  his  beaver,  with  its  shjBulowy  plume,  as  low  as 
the  floor,  with  a  profound  air  of  mock  respect  In  returning 
his  greeting,  which  he  did  simply  and  unafieotedly,  the  dtizen 
only  said — 'Too  much  courteqr,  my  locd  duke,  is  often  the 
reverse  of  kindness.' 

'I  grieve  you  should  think  so^  Master  Heriot,'  answered  the 
duke;  'I  omy  meant,  by  my  homage,  to  daim  your  protec- 
tion, sir — ^your  patronage.  Ton  are  become,  I  understand,  a 
solicitor  of  suits — a  promoter — an  undertaker — a  fautor  of 
court  suitors  of  merit  and  quality  who  chance  to  be  penniless. 
I  trust  your  bsgs  will  bear  you  out  in  your  new  boast' 

'They  wiU  bear  me  the  farther,  my  lord  duke,'  answered  the 
goldsmith,  'that  my  boast  is  but  smaU.' 

'0,  you  do  yourself  less  than  justice,  my  good  Master 
Heriot,'  continued  the  duke,  in  the  same  tone  of  irony :  'you 
have  a  marveUous  court-faction,  to  be  the  son  of  an  EoUnburgh 
tinker.  Have  the  goodness  to  prefer  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  high-bom  nobleman  who  is  honoured  and  advantaged  by 
your  patronage.' 

"Hiat  shall  be  my  task,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  with 
emphasis.  'My  lord  duke,  I  desire  you  to  know  Nigel  Olilannt^ 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  baronial  houses  in  Scotland.  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
I  present  you  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,*  repre- 
sentative of  Sir  George  YOliers,  knight,  of  Brookesby,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester.' 

•  See  Note  10. 
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The  duke  coloured  still  more  high  as  he  bowed  to  Lord 
Glenyarioch  soornfully — a  courtesy  which  the  other  returned 
haughtily  and  with  restrained  indignation.  *  We  know  each 
other,  then,'  said  the  duke,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  and  as  if 
he  had  seen  something  in  the  young  nobleman  which  merited 
more  serious  notice  than  the  bitter  raOlery  with  which  he  had 
commenced — 'we  know  each  other;  and  you  know  me,  my 
lord,  for  your  enemy.' 

'I  thank  you  for  your  plainness,  my  lord  duke,'  replied 
Nigel;  'an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  hollow  friend.' 

'For  you,  my  Lord  Huntingien,'  said  the  duke,  'methinks 
you  haye  but  now  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  indulgence 
permitted  to  you  as  the  iatiier  of  the  Prince's  friend  and  my 
own.' 

'  By  my  word,  my  lord  duke,'  replied  the  earl,  'it  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  outstep  boundaries  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
waa  not  aware.  It  is  neither  to  secure  my  protection  nor 
approbation  that  my  son  keeps  such  exalted  company.' 

'  O,  my  lord,  we  know  you,  and  indidge  you,'  said  the  duke ; 
'you  are  one  of  those  who  presume  for  a  life-long  upon  the 
merit  of  one  good  action.' 

'In  faith,  my  lord,  and  if  it  be  so,'  said  the  old  earl,  'I  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  such  as  presume  more  than  I  do, 
without  having  done  any  action  of  merit  whatever.  But  I 
mean  not  to  quarrel  witix  you,  my  lord ;  we  can  neither  be 
friends  nor  enemies :  you  have  your  path  and  I  have  mine.' 

Buckingham  only  replied  by  throwing  on  his  bonnet,  and 
shaking  its  lofty  plume  with  a  careless  and  scornful  toss  of  the 
head.  They  parted  thus ;  the  duke  walking  onwards  through 
the  apartments,  and  the  others  leaving  the  palace  and  repair- 
ing to  Whitehall  Stairs,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the 
bfi^ge  of  the  citisen. 


CHAPTER  X 

Bid  not  ihy  fortnne  troll  iipon  the  wheels 
Of  jonder  danning cubes oimottled bone  ; 
Ana  drown  it  noC  like  2^fp^a  rojtl  harlot, 
Diasolving  her  ridi  nearl  in  the  brimm'd  wine- cap. 
These  are  the  arts,  fiothario.  which  shrink  acres 
Into  brief  yards — ^brinc  sterling  pounds  to  Isrthings, 
Credit  to  infamy ;  and  the  poor  gull. 
Who  might  have  lived  an  honour'd,  easy  life, 
To  min,  and  an  unregarded  grave. 

The  CKcmgei, 

Whbn  ihey  were  fairly  embarked  on  the  Thamee,  the  earl  toc^ 
from  his  pocket  the  supplicatioiiy  and,  pointing  out  to  Geoi^ 
Heriot  the  royal  warrant  indorsed  thereon,  asked  him  if  it 
were  in  due  uid  regular  form.  The  worUiy  citizen  hastUy 
read  it  over,  thrust  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  congratulate  the 
Lord  Glenyarlooh,  then  checked  himself,  pulled  out  his  baiv 
naoles  (a  present  from  old  David  Bamsay),  and  again  perused 
the  warrant  with  the  most  business-like  and  critical  attention. 
'  It  is  strictly  correct  and  formal,'  he  said,  looking  to  the  Earl 
of  Huntinglen,  '  and  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  it.' 

'  I  doubt  nothing  of  its  formality,'  said  the  earl ;  '  the  King 
understands  business  well,  and,  if  he  does  not  practise  it  often, 
it  is  only  because  indolence  obscures  parts  which  are  naturall j 
well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  a&irs.  But  what  is  next 
to  be  done  for  our  young  friend,  Master  Heriot  f  Tou  know 
how  I  am  circumstanced.  Scottish  lords,  liying  at  the  English 
court,  have  seldom  command  of  money ;  yet»  unless  a  sum  can 
be  presently  raised  on  this  warrant*  matters  standing  as  you 
hastily  hinted  to  me,  the  mortgage,  wadset,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  will  be  foreclosed.' 

'It  is  true,'  said  Heriot,  in  some  embarrassment,  'there  is 
a  large  sum  wanted  in  redemption ;  yet,  if  it  is  not  raised, 
there  will  be  an  expiry  of  the  legal,  as  our  lawyers  call  it,  and 
the  estate  will  be  evicted.' 
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'My  noble — mj  worthy  friends,  who  have  taken  up  my 
canae  bo  undeeervedlyy  so  unexpectedly/  said  Nigel,  *do  not 
let  me  be  a  burden  on  your  kindness.  You  haye  already  done 
too  much  where  nothing  was  merited.' 

'Peaoe^  man — peace/  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  'and  let  old 
Heriot  and  I  puzde  this  scent  out  He  is  about  to  open — 
hark  to  him  I ' 

'My  lord,'  said  the  oitisen,  'the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
sneers  at  our  dty  money-bags ;  yet  they  can  sometimes  open 
to  prop  a  falling  and  a  noble  house.' 

'We  know  they  can,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen.  'Mind  not 
Buckingham,  he  is  a  Peg-a-Bamsay ;  and  now  for  the  remedy.' 

'I  partly  hinted  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  already,'  said  Heriot, 
'that  the  redemption  money  might  be  advanced  upon  such  a 
warrant  as  the  present,  and  I  will  engage  my  crcKlit  that  it 
can.  But  then,  in  order  to  secure  the  lender,  he  must  come 
in  the  shoes  of  the  creditor  to  whom  he  adyanoes  payment.' 

'  Cknne  in  his  shoes ! '  replied  the  earl.  '  Why,  what  have 
boots  or  shoes  to  do  with  this  matter,  my  good  friend  t ' 

'  It  is  a  law  phrase,  my  lord.  My  experience  has  made  me 
pick  up  a  few  of  them,'  said  Heriot. 

'  Ay,  and  of  better  things  along  with  them.  Master  Geoige,' 
replied  Lord  Huntinglen;  'but  what  means  iti' 

'  Simply  this,'  resumed  the  citizen,  '  that  the  lender  of  this 
money  will  transact  with  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  or  wadset, 
oyer  the  estate  of  Glenyarloch,  and  obtain  from  him  such  a 
conveyance  to  his  right  as  shall  leave  the  lands  pledged  for  the 
debt,  in  case  the  warrant  upon  the  Scottish  Exchequer  should 
prove  unproductive.  I  fear,  in  this  imcertainty  of  public 
credit,  that,  without  some  such  counter  security,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  find  so  large  a  sum.' 

'  Ho  la!' said  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen, 'lialt  there  I  athought 
strikes  me.  What  if  the  new  creditor  lE^ould  admire  the  estate 
as  a  hunting-field  as  much  as  my  Lord  Grace  of  Buckingham 
seems  to  do^  and  should  wish  to  kUl  a  buck  there  in  the  summer 
season  f  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  your  plan.  Master  George,  our 
new  friend  will  be  aa  well  entitled  to  block  Lord  Glenvarloch 
out  of  his  inheritance  as  the  present  holder  of  the  mortgage.' 

The  citizen  laughed.  'I  will  engage,'  he  said,  'that  the 
keenest  sportsman  to  whom  I  may  apply  on  this  occasion  shall 
not  have  a  thought  beyond  the  lord  mayor's  Easter  hunt  in 
Epping  Forest.  But  your  lordship's  caution  is  reasonable. 
The  creditor  must  be  bound  to  allow  Lord  Glenvarloch  sufficient 
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time  to  redeem  his  estate  by  means  of  the  royal  warrant,  and 
must  waiye  in  his  f ayour  the  right  of  instant  foreclosure^  which 
may  be,  I  should  think,  the  more  easily  managed,  as  the  right 
of  redemption  must  be  exercised  in  his  own  name.' 

*But  where  shall  we  find  a  person  in  Loiid(m  fit  to  draw  the 
necessary  writingsT  said  the  earL  '  If  my  old  friend  Sir  John 
Skene  of  Hallyaids  had  lived,  we  should  have  had  his  adyioe ; 
but  time  presses,  and * 

*I  know,'  said  Heriot,  'an  orphan  lad,  a  scrivener,  that 
dwells  by  Temple  Bar;  he  can  draw  deeds  both  after  the 
English  and  Scottish  fashion,  and  I  have  trusted  him  often  in 
matters  of  weight  and  of  importance.  I  will  send  one  of  my 
serving-men  for  him,  and  the  mutual  deeds  may  be  executed 
in  your  lordship's  presence ;  for,  as  things  stand,  there  should 
be  no  delay.'  His  lordship  readily  assented ;  and,  as  they  now 
landed  upon  the  private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  river  from 
the  gardens  of  the  handsome  hotel  which  he  inhabited,  the 
messenger  was  despatched  without  loss  of  time. 

Nigd,  who  had  sat  ahnoet  stupified  while  these  sealous 
friends  irtdunteered  for  him  in  arranging  the  measures  by  which 
his  fortune  was  to  be  disembarrassed,  now  made  another  eager 
attempt  to  force  upon  them  his  broken  expressions  of  thanks 
and  gratitude.  But  he  was  again  silenced  by  Lord  Huntinglen, 
who  declared  he  would  not  hear  a  word  <hi  that  topics  and 
proposed  instead,  that  they  should  take  a  turn  in  the  pleached 
alley,  or  sit  upon  the  stone  bench  which  overlooked  the  Thames, 
untU  his  son's  arrival  should  give  the  signal  for  dinner. 

'  I  desire  to  introduce  Dalgamo  and  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  each 
other,'  he  said,  *  as  two  who  will  be  near  neighbours,  and  I  trust 
will  be  more  kind  ones  than  their  fathers  were  formerly.  There 
is  but  three  Soots  miles  betwixt  the  castles,  and  the  turrets  of 
the  one  are  visible  from  the  battlements  of  the  other.' 

The  old  earl  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  to  muse 
upon  the  recollections  which  the  vicinity  of  ^e  castles  had 
summoned  up. 

'  Does  Lord  Dalgamo  follow  the  court  to  Newmarket  next 
week  t '  said  Heriot,  by  way  of  renewing  the  conversation. 

'He  proposes  so^  I  thmk,'  answered  Lord  Huntinglen,  re- 
lapsed into  his  reverie  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  addrossed 
Nigel  somewhat  abruptly — 

'My  young  friend,  when  you  attain  possessi<Mi  of  your  in- 
heritance, as  I  hope  you  soon  will,  I  trust  you  will  not  add  one  to 
the  idle  followers  of  the  court,  but  reside  on  your  patrimonial 
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estate,  dieriah  your  ancient  tenants,  reUeve  and  assist  your 
poor  kinsmen,  protect  the  poor  against  subaltern  oppression, 
and  do  what  our  fathers  used  to  do,  with  fewer  lights  and  with 
Jess  means  than  we  have,' 

'And  yet  the  advice  to  keep  the  countcy,'  said  Heriot, 
'comes  from  an  ancient  and  constant  ornament  of  the  court' 

'From  an  old  courtier,  indeed,'  said  the  earl,  'and  the  first 
of  my  family  that  could  so  write  himself :  my  grey  beard  falls 
oa  a  cambric  ruff  and  a  silken  doublet^  my  faUier's  descended 
upon  a  buff  coat  and  a  breastplate.  I  would  not  that  those 
days  of  battle  returned;  but  I  should  love  well  to  make  the^  f 
oaks  of  my  old  forest  of  Dalgamo  ring  once  more  with  haXLoa, 
and  horn,  and  hound,  and  to  have  &.e  old  stone-arched  hall 
return  the  hearty  shout  of  my  vassals  and  tenants,  as  the  bicker 
and  the  quaigh  walked  their  rounds  amongst  them.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  broad  Tay  once  more  before  I  die ;  not  even  the 
Thames  can  match  it»  in  my  mind.' 

'  Surely,  my  lord,'  said  tiie  citisen,  '  all  this  might  be  easily 
done :  it  costs  but  a  moment's  resolution,  and  the  journey  of 
some  brief  days,  and  you  will  be  where  you  desire  to  be ;  what 
is  there  to  prevent  youl' 

'Habits,  Master  Qeorge — ^habits,'  replied  the  earl,  'which  to 
young  men  are  like  threads  of  silk,  so  lightly  are  they  worn, 
so  soon  broken ;  but  which  hang  on  our  old  limbs  as  if  time 
had  stiffened  them  into  gyves  of  iron.  To  go  to  Scotland  for 
a  brief  space  were  but  labour  in  vain;  and  when  I  think  of 
abiding  there^  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leave  my  old  master, 
to  whom  I  fancy  myself  sometimes  useful,  and  whose  weal  and 
woe  I  have  shared  for  so  many  years.  But  Dalgamo  shall  be 
a  Scottish  noble.' 

'Has  he  visited  the  North f  said  Heriot. 

'He  was  there  last  year,  and  made  such  a  report  of  the 
country  that  the  Prince  has  expressed  a  longing  to  see  it.' 

'  head  Dalgamo  is  in  high  grace  with  his  Highness  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  1 '  observ^  the  goldsmith. 

'He  is  so^'  answered  the  earl;  'I  pray  it  may  be  for  the 
advantage  of  them  aU.  The  Prince  is  just  and  equitable  in  his 
sentiments,  though  cold  and  stately  in  his  manners,  and  vexy 
obstinate  in  his  most  trifling  purposes ;  and  the  duke,  noble 
and  gallant,  and  generous  and  open,  is  fieiy,  ambitious,  and 
impetuous.  Dalgamo  has  none  of  these  faults,  and  such  as  he 
may  have  of  his  own  may  perdiance  be  corrected  by  the 
society  in  which  he  moves.     See,  here  he  comes.' 
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Lord  Dalgamo  aooordingly  adyanoed  from  the  farther  end 
of  the  alley  to  the  bench  on  which  his  father  and  his  guests 
were  seated,  so  that  Nigel  had  full  leisure  to  peruse  his  counte- 
nance and  figure.  He  was  dressed  point-device,  and  almost  to 
extrendtj,  in  the  splendid  fashion  of  the  time,  which  suited 
well  with  his  age,  probably  about  five^ind-twenty,  with  a  noble 
form  and  fine  countenance,  in  which  last  could  easily  be  traced 
the  manly  features  of  his  father,  but  softened  by  a  more  halntual 
air  of  assiduous  courtesy  than  the  stubborn  old  earl  had  ever 
condescended  to  assume  towards  the  world  in  generaL  In 
other  respects,  his  address  was  gallant*  free^  and  unencumbered 
either  by  pride  or  ceremony — fsr  remote  certainly  from  the 
charge  either  of  haughty  coldness  or  forward  impetuosity ;  and 
so  far  his  &ther  had  justly  freed  him  from  the  marked  faults 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  the  Prince  and  his  faTouiite 
Buckingham. 

WhUe  the  old  earl  presented  his  young  acquaintance  Lord 
Glenvarloch  to  his  son,  as  one  whom  he  would  have  him  loye 
and  honour,  Nigel  marked  the  countenance  of  Lord  Dalgamo 
closely,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  aught  of  that  secret  dislike 
which  the  King  had,  in  one  of  his  broken  expostulations, 
seemed  to  intimate,  as  arising  from  a  clashing  of  interests 
betwixt  his  new  friend  and  the  great  Buckingham.  But 
nothing  of  this  was  visible;  on  the  contrary,  Lord  Dalgamo 
received  his  new  acquaintance  with  the  open  frankness  and 
courtesy  which  makes  conquest  at  once,  when  addressed  to  the 
feelings  of  an  ingenuous  young  man. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  that  his  open  and  friendly  address 
met  equally  ready  and  cheerful  acceptation  from  Nigel  Olif aunt. 
For  many  months,  and  while  a  youtii  not  much  above  two-and- 
twenty,  he  had  been  restrained  by  circumstances  from  the  con- 
versation of  his  equals.  When,  on  his  father's  sudden  death, 
he  left  the  Low  Countries  for  Scotland,  he  had  found  himself 
involved,  to  all  appearance  inextricably,  with  the  details  of  the 
law,  all  of  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  alienation  of  the 
patrimony  which  should  support  his  hereditary  rank.  His 
term  Gi  sincere  mourning,  joined  to  injured  pride,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  heart  under  unexpected  and  undeserved  mis- 
fortune, together  with  the  uncertainty  attending  the  issue  of 
his  affitirs,  had  induced  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  to  live, 
while  in  Scotland,  in  a  very  private  and  reserved  manner. 
How  he  had  passed  his  time  in  London,  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with.     But  this  melancholy  and  secluded  course  of  life  was 
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neither  agreeable  to  his  age  nor  to  his  temper,  which  was 
genial  and  sooiable.  He  hailed,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure 
the  approaches  which  a  young  man  of  his  own  age  and  rank 
made  towards  him;  and  when  he  had  exchanged  with  Lord 
Dalgamo  some  of  those  words  and  signals  by  which,  as  surely 
as  by  those  of  f reemasoniy,  young  people  recognise  a  mutual 
wish  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two 
noblemen  had  been  acquainted  for  some  time. 

Just  as  this  tacit  intercourse  had  been  established,  one  of 
Lord  Huntinglen's  attendants  came  down  the  alley,  marshalling 
onwards  a  man  dressed  in  black  buckram,  who  followed  him 
with  tolerable  speed,  considering  that^  according  to  his  sense  of 
reyerence  and  propriety,  he  kept  his  body  bent  and  parallel  to 
the  horizon  from  the  moment  that  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
company  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  presented. 

*Who  is  this,  you  cuckoldy  knaye,'  said  the  old  lord,  who 
had  retained  the  keen  appetite  and  impatience  of  a  Scottish 
baion  eyen  during  a  long  alienation  frcon  his  native  countiy ; 
^and  why  does  John  Cook,  with  a  murrain  to  him,  keep  back 
dinner  r 

'I  believe  we  are  ourselves  responsible  for  this  person's 
intrusion,'  said  George  Heriot :  *  this  is  the  scrivener  whom  we 
desired  to  see.  Look  up,  man,  and  see  us  in  the  face  as  an 
honest  man  should,  instead  cd  bearing  thy  noddle  charged 
against  us  thus,  like  a  battering-ram.' 

The  scrivener  did  look  up  accordingly,  with  the  action  of  an 
automaton  which  suddenly  obeys  the  impulse  of  a  pressed 
spring.  But,  strange  to  tell,  not  even  the  haste  he  had  made 
to  attend  his  patron's  mandate — a  business,  as  Master  Heriot's 
message  expressed,  of  weight  and  importance — ^nay,  not  even 
the  state  of  depression  in  which,  out  of  sheer  hunulity  doubt- 
less, he  had  his  head  stooped  to  the  earth,  from  the  moment 
he  had  trod  the  demesnes  of  the  Eari  of  Himtinglen,  had  called 
any  colour  into  his  countenance.  The  drops  stood  on  his  brow 
from  haste  and  toil,  but  his  cheek  was  still  pale  and  tallow- 
coloured  as  before ;  nay,  what  seemed  stranger,  his  very  hair, 
when  he  raised  his  head,  hung  down  on  either  cheek  as  straight 
and  deck  and  undisturbed  as  it  was  when  we  first  introduced 
him  to  our  readers,  seated  at  his  quiet  and  humble  desk. 

Lord  Dalgamo  could  not  forbear  a  stifled  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  and  Puritanical  figure  which  presented  itself  like  a 
starved  anatomy  to  the  company,  and  whispered  at  the  same 
time  into  Lord  Glenvarloch's  ear — 
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*  The  devil  damn  thee  bUok,  thon  creun>fiMed  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  gooee-look  f ' 

Nigel  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  English  stage  to 
understand  a  quotation  which  had  already  grown  matter  of 
oonunon  allusion  in  London.  Lord  Dalgamo  saw  that  he  was 
not  understood,  and  continued,  'That  fellow,  by  his  yisage, 
should  either  be  a  saint  or  a  most  hypoeritioal  rogue;  and 
such  is  my  excellent  opinion  of  human  nature,  that  I  always 
suspect  the  worst.  But  they  seem  deep  in  business.  Will 
you  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  garden,  my  lord,  or  will  you 
remain  a  member  of  the  serious  condaye  t ' 

'With  you,  my  lord,  most  willingly,'  said  Nigel;  and  they 
were  turning  away  accordingly,  when  George  Heiiot^  with  the 
formality  belonging  to  his  station,  obsrared  that»  'As  their 
business  concerned  Lord  Glenyarloch,  he  had  better  remain, 
to  make  himself  master  of  it  and  witness  to  it' 

'My  presence  is  utterly  needless,  my  good  lord,  and  my 
best  fnend.  Master  Heriot^'  said  the  young  nobleman,  '  I  shall 
understand  nothing  the  better  for  cumbering  you  with  my 
ignorance  in  these  matters ;  and  can  only  say  at  the  end,  as  I 
now  say  at  the  beginning,  tiiat  I  dare  not  take  the  helm  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  kmd  pilots  who  haye  already  guided  my  course 
within  sight  of  a  Mr  and  unhoped-for  haven.  Whatever  you 
recommend  to  me  as  fitting,  I  shall  sign  and  seal;  and  the 
import  of  the  deeds  I  shall  better  learn  by  a  brief  explanation 
from  Master  Heriot,  if  he  will  bestow  so  much  trouble  in  my 
behalf,  than  by  a  thousand  learned  words  and  law  terms  from 
this  person  of  skill.' 

'  He  is  right,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen — '  our  young  friend  is 
right,  in  confiding  these  matters  to  you  and  me,  Master  George 
Heriot :  he  has  not  misplaced  his  confidence.' 

Master  George  Heriot  cast  a  long  look  after  the  two  young 
noblemen,  who  had  now  walked  down  the  alley  arm-in-arm,  and 
at  length  said,  '  He  hath  not  indeed  misplaced  his  confidence^ 
as  your  lordship  well  and  truly  says ;  but)  nevertheleBs,  he  is 
not  in  the  right  path;  for  it  behoves  every  man  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  own  affiurs,  so  soon  as  he  hath  any  that 
are  worth  attending  to.' 

When  he  had  made  this  observation,  they  applied  themselves^ 
with  the  scrivener,  to  look  into  various  papers,  and  to  direct 
in  what  manner  writings  should  be  drawn,  which  might  at 
once  afford  sufficient  security  to  those  who  were  to  advance 
the  money,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the*  right  of  the 
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young  noblefman  to  redeem  the  family  estate,  provided  he 
should  obtain  the  means  of  doing  so,  by  the  expected  reim- 
bursement from  Hie  Soottish  Exchequer  or  otherwise.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  into  those  details.  But  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  character,  that  Heriot  went 
into  the  most  minute  legal  details  with  a  precision  which  showed 
that  experience  had  made  him  master  even  of  the  intricacies  of 
Soottish  conyeyancing;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  though 
far  less  acquainted  with  technical  detail,  suffered  no  step  of 
the  business  to  pass  oyer,  until  he  had  attained  a  general  but 
distinct  idea  of  its  import  and  its  propriety. 

They  seemed  to  be  admirably  seconded  in  their  benevolent 
intentions  towards  the  young  Lord  Glenvarloch  by  the  skill 
and  eager  seal  of  the  scrivener,  whom  Heriot  had  introduced  to 
this  piece  of  business,  the  most  important  which  Andrew  had 
ever  transacted  in  his  life,  and  the  particulars  of  which  were 
moreover  agitated  in  his  presence  between  an  actual  earl  and 
one  whose  wealth  and  character  might  entitle  him  to  be  alder- 
man of  his  ward,  if  not  to  be  lord  mayor,  in  his  turn. 

While  they  were  thus  in  eager  conversation  on  business,  the 
good  earl  even  forgetting  the  calls  of  his  appetite  and  the 
delay  of  dinner  in  his  anxiety  to  see  that  the  scrivener  received 
proper  instructions,  and  that  all  was  rightly  weighed  and 
considered,  before  dismissing  him  to  engross  the  necessary 
deeds,  the  two  young  men  walked  together  on  the  terrace 
which  overhung  the  river,  and  talked  on  the  topics  which  Lord 
Dalgamo^  the  elder  and  the  more  experienced,  thought  most 
likely  to  interest  his  new  friend. 

lliese  naturally  regarded  the  pleasures  attending  a  court 
life;  and  Lord  Dalgamo  expressed  much  surprise  at  under- 
standing that  Nigel  proposed  an  instant  return  to  Scotland. 

*  Tou  are  jesting  with  me,'  he  said.  *  All  the  court  rings — 
it  is  needless  to  mince  it — ^with  the  extraordinary  success  of  your 
suit,  against  the  highest  interest,  it  is  said,  now  influencing 
the  horizon  at  WhitehaU.  Men  think  of  you — ^talk  of  you — 
fix  their  eyes  on  you — ask  each  other,  ''Who  is  this  young 
Scottish  lord,  who  has  stepped  so  far  in  a  single  day?"  They 
augur,  in  whispers  to  each  other,  how  high  and  how  far  you 
may  push  your  fortune ;  and  all  that  you  design  to  make  (rf  it 
is  to  return  to  Scotland,  eat  raw  oatmeal  cakes,  baked  upon  a 
peatrfire,  have  your  hand  shaken  by  every  loon  of  a  blue-bonnet 
who  chooses  to  dub  you  cousin,  though  your  relationship  comes 
by  Noah,  drink  Scots  twopenny  ale,  eat  half-starved  red-deer 
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yenison,  when  you  can  kill  it^  ride  upon  a  galloway,  and  be 
oa|^led  ''  my  right  honourable  and  maist  worthy  lord  " ! ' 

'  There  is  no  great  gaiely  in  the  prospect  before  me,  I  con- 
fcBB,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  'even  if  your  father  and  good 
Master  Heriot  should  succeed  in  putting  my  affiurs  on  some 
footing  of  plausible  hope.  And  yet  I  trust  to  do  something 
for  my  yassals,  as  my  ancestors  before  me,  and  to  teach  my 
children,  as  I  have  myself  been  taught»  to  make  some  personal 
<  sacrifices,  if  they  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  with  dignity 
\       the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Providence.' 

Lord  Dalgamo,  after  having  cmce  or  twice  stifled  his  laughter 
during  this  speech,  at  length  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  mirtii  so 
hearty  and  so  resistless  that,  angry  as  he  was,  the  call  of  sym- 
pathy swept  Nigel  along  with  him,  and,  despite  of  himself,  he 
could  not  forboir  to  join  in  a  burst  of  laughter  which  he 
thoi^ht  not  only  causeless,  but  almost  impertinent. 

He  soon  recollected  himself,  however;  and  said,  in  a  tone 
qualified  to  allay  Lord  Dalgamo's  extreme  mirth,  '  This  is  all 
well,  my  lord ;  but  how  am  I  to  understand  your  merriment  f ' 
Lord  Dalgamo  only  answered  him  with  redoubled  peals  of 
lai^hter,  and  at  length  held  by  Lord  Glenvarloch's  doak,  as  if 
to  prevent  his  falling  down  on  the  ground,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  convulsion. 

At  length,  while  Nigel  stood  half  abashed,  half  angry,  at 
becoming  thus  the  subject  of  his  new  acquaintance's  ridicule, 
and  was  only  restrained  from  expressing  his  resentment  against 
the  son  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations  he  owed  the  father.  Lord 
Dalgamo  recovered  himself,  and  spoke  in  a  half-broken  voice, 
lus  eyes  still  running  with  tears.  '  I  crave  your  pardon,  my 
dear  Lord  Glenvarloch — ^ten  thousand  times  do  I  crave  your 
pardon.  But  that  last  picture  of  ^rural  dignity,  accompanied 
by  your  grave  and  angry  surprise  at  my  laughing  at  what 
would  have  made  any  court-bred  hound  laugh,  that  had  but  so 
much  as  bayed  the  moon  once  from  the  courtyard  at  White- 
hall, totally  overcame  me.  Why,  my  liefest  and  dearest  lord, 
you,  a  young  and  handsome  fellow,  with  high  birth,  a  title,  and 
the  name  of  an  estate,  so  well  received  by  the  King  at  your 
first  starting  as  makes  your  further  progress  scarce  matte^  of 
doubt»  if  you  know  how  to  improve  it — ^for  the  King  has  already 
said  you  are  a  ''  braw  lad,  and  well  studied  in  the  more  humane 
letters  " — ^you,  too,  whom  all  the  women,  and  the  very  mariLed 
beauties  of  the  court,  desire  to  see,  because  you  came  from 
Leyden,  were  bom  in  Scotland,  and  have  gained  a  hard-con- 
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tested  sait  in  England — you,  I  say,  with  a  pereon  like  a  prince, 
an  eye  of  fire,  and  a  wit  as  quick,  to  think  of  throwing  your 
cards  on  the  table  when  the  game  is  in  your  very  hand,  running 
back  to  the  frozen  North,  and  marrying — let  me  see — a  tall, 
stalking,  blue-eyed,  fair-eldnned,  bony  wench,  with  eighteen 
quarters  in  her  scutcheon — a  sort  of  Lot's  wife,  newly  descended 
from  her  pedestal,  and  with  her  to  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
tapestried  chamber !  Uh,  gad  1  Swoons,  I  shall  never  survive 
the  ideal' 

It  is  seldom  that  youth,  however  high-minded,  is  able,  from 
mere  strength  of  character  and  principle,  to  support  itself 
against  the  force  of  ridicule.  Half  angry,  half  mortified,  and, 
to  say  truth,  half  ashamed  of  his  more  manly  and  better  pur- 
pose, Nigel  was  unable,  and  flattered  himself  it  was  uunecessaiy, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  rigid  moral  patriot  in  presence  of  a  young 
man  whose  current  fluency  of  language,  as  well  as  his  experience 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  gave  him,  in  spite  of  Nigel's 
better  and  firmer  thoughts,  a  temporary  ascendency  over  him.  He 
sought*  therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  avoid  farther 
debate,  by  frankly  owning  that,  if  to  return  to  his  own  country 
were  not  his  choice,  it  was  at  least  a  matter  of  necessity.  '  His 
affidrs,'  he  said,  'were  unsettled,  his  income  precarious.' 

'  And  where  is  he  whose  affiurs  are  settled,  or  whose  income 
is  less  than  precarious,  that  is  to  be  found  in  attendance  on  the 
court) '  said  Lord  Dalgamo :  'all  are  either  losing  or  winning. 
Those  who  have  wealth  come  hither  to  get  rid  of  it,  while  the 
happy  gallants  who,  like  you  and  I,  dear  Glenvarloch,  have  little 
or  none,  have  eveiy  chance  to  be  sharers  in  their  spoils.' 

'  I  have  no  ambition  of  that  sort,'  said  Nigel,  'and  if  I  had, 
I  must  tell  you  plainly.  Lord  Dalgamo,  I  have  not  the  means 
to  do  so.  I  can  scarce  as  yet  call  the  suit  I  wear  my  own :  I 
owe  it,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  say  bo,  to  the  friendship  of  yonder 
good  man.' 

'  I  will  not  laugh  again,  if  I  can  help  it,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo. 
'  But,  Lord  1  that  you  should  have  gone  to  a  wealthy  goldsmith 
for  your  habit;  why,  I  could  have  brought  you  to  an  honest, 
confiding  tailor,  who  should  have  furnished  you  with  half^- 
dosen,  merely  for  love  of  the  little  word  "  lord  ^  which  you 
place  before  your  name;  and  then  your  goldsmith,  if  he  be 
really  a  friendly  goldsmith,  shoidd  have  equipped  you  with 
such  a  purse  of  fsdr  rose-nobies  as  woidd  have  bought  you 
thrice  as  many  suits,  or  done  better  things  for  you.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  these  fashions,  my  lord,'  said  Nigel, 
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his  displeasure  mastering  his  shame;  'were  I  to  attend  the 
eourt  of  mj  soyereign,  it  should  be  when  I  could  maintain, 
without  shifting  or  borrowing,  the  dress  and  retinue  which  my 
rank  requires.' 

'  Which  my  rank  requires ! '  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  repeating 
his  last  words ;  '  that,  now,  is  as  good  as  if  my  father  had  spoke 
it.  I  fancy  you  would  love  to  move  to  court  with  him,  followed 
by  a  round  score  of  old  blue -bottles,  with  white  heads  and 
red  noses,  with  bucklers  and  broadswords,  which  their  hand^ 
trembling  betwixt  age  and  strong  waters,  can  make  no  use  of ; 
as  many  huge  silver  badges  on  their  arms,  to  show  whose  fools 
they  are,  as  would  furnish  forth  a  court  cupboard  of  plate — 
rogues  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fill  our  antechambers  with  the 
flayour  of  onions  and  gmiivre — ^pah  ! ' 

'The  poor  knaves  1'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'they  have 
served  your  father,  it  may  be,  in  the  wars.  What  woidd 
become  of  them  were  he  to  turn  them  off  1 ' 

'  Why,  let  them  go  to  the  hospital,'  said  Dalgamo,  '  or  to  the 
bridge-end,  to  sell  switches.  Ilie  King  is  a  better  man  than 
my  father,  and  you  see  those  who  have  served  in  his  wars  do  so 
every  day.  Or,  when  tiDieir  blue  coats  were  well  worn  out^  they 
would  make  rare  scarecrows.  Here  is  a  fellow,  now,  comes 
down  the  walk ;  the  stoutest  raven  dared  not  come  within  a 
yard  of  that  copper  nose.  I  tell  you,  there  is  more  service,  as 
vou  will  soon  see,  in  my  valet  of  the  chamber,  and  such  a  lither 
lad  as  my  page  Lutin,  than  there  is  in  a  score  of  these  old 
memorials  of  the  Douglas  wars,*  where  they  cut  each  other's 
throats  for  the  chance  of  finding  twelve  pennies  Scots  on  the 
person  of  the  slain.  Many,  my  lord,  to  make  amends,  they 
will  eat  mouldy  victuals  and  drink  stale  ale,  as  if  their  bellies 
were  puncheons.  But  the  dinner  bell  is  going  to  sound — ^hark, 
it  is  clearing  its  rusty  throat  with  a  preliminary  jowL  That  is 
another  clamorous  relic  of  antiquity  that»  were  I  master,  should 
soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  How  the  foul  fiend  can 
it  interest  the  peasants  and  mechanics  in  the  Strand  to  know 
that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen  is  sitting  down  to  dinner  f  But 
my  father  looks  our  way;  we  must  net  be  late  for  the  grace,  or 
we  shall  be  in  cfw-^raoe,  if  you  will  forgive  a  quibble  which 
would  have  made  his  Majesty  laugh.  You  will  find  us  all  of  a 
piece,  and,  having  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  saucers  abroad,  I 
am  ashamed  you  should  witness  our  larded  capons,  our  mount- 
ains of  beef,  and  oceans  of  brewis,  as  large  as  Highland  hills 

*  See  Note  17. 
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And  loohs;  but  you  shall  see  better  cheer  to-morroiw.  Where 
lodge  jouf  I  will  call  for  jou.  I  must  be  your  guide  through 
the  peopled  desert  to  certain  enchanted  lands,  which  you  will 
scarce  discover  without  chart  and  pilot.    Where  lodge  you  t ' 

'I  will  meet  you  in  Paul's,'  said  Nigel,  a  good  deal  em- 
barrassed, 'at  any  hour  you  please  to  name.' 

'  O,  you  would  be  priyate,'  said  the  young  lord.  *  Nay,  fear 
not  me — ^I  will  be  no  intruder.  But  we  have  attained  this  huge 
larder  of  flesh,  fowl,  and  fish.  I  marvel  the  oaken  boards 
groan  not  under  it.' 

They  had  indeed  arrived  in  the  dining-parlour  of  the  man- 
sion, where  the  table  was  superabundantly  loaded,  and  where 
the  number  of  attendants  to  a  certain  extent  vindicated  the 
sarcasms  of  the  young  nobleman.  The  chaplain  and  Sir  Mungo 
Malagiowther  were  of  the  party.  The  tatter  complimented. 
Lord  Glenvarloch  upon  the  impression  he  had  made  at  court. 
'  One  would  have  thought  ye  had  brought  the  apple  of  discord 
in  your  pouch,  my  lord,  or  that  you  were  the  very  firebrand  of 
whilk  Althea  was  delivered,  and  that  she  had  lain-in  in  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder ;  for  the  King,  and  the  Prince,  and  the  Duke  have 
been  by  the  lugs  about  ye,  and  so  have  many  more,  that  kenn'dna 
before  this  blessed  day  that  there  was  such  a  man  living  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth.' 

'Mind  your  victuals,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  the  earl;  'they  get 
cold  while  you  talk.'    . 

'Troth,  and  that  needsna,  my  lord,'  said  the  knight;  'your 
lordship's  dinners  seldom  scald  one's  mouth :  the  serving-men 
are  turning  auld,  like  oursells,  my  lord,  and  it  is  far  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  ha'.' 

With  this  little  explosion  of  his  spleen.  Sir  Mungo  remained 
satisfied,  until  the  dishes  were  removed,  when,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  brave  new  doublet  of  Lord  Dalgamo,  he  complimented 
him  on  his  economy,  pretending  to  recognise  it  as  the  same 
whidi  his  father  had  worn  in  Edinbc^h  in  the  Spanisli 
ambassador's  time.  Lord  Dalgamo,  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  be  moved  by  anything  from  such  a  quarter,  proceeded 
to  crack  some  nuts  with  |pat  deliberation,  as  he  replied,  that 
'The  doublet  was  in  some  sort  his  father's,  as  it  was  likely  to 
cost  him  fifty  pounds  some  day  soon.'  Sir  Mungo  forthwith 
proceeded  in  his  own  way  to  convey  tlus  agreeable  intelligence 
to  the  earl,  observing,  that  'His  son  was  a  better  maker  of 
bargains  than  his  lordship,  for  he  had  bought  a  doublet  as  rich 
as  ^lat  his  lordship  wore  when  the  Spanidb  ambassador  was  at 
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Holyrood,  and  it  had  oost  him  but  fifty  pounds  Soots.' — '  That 
was  no  fool's  bargain,  my  lord.' 

'  Pounds  sterUng,  if  you  please,  Sir  Mungoi^'  answered  the 
earl,  calmly;  *and  a  fool's  bargain  it  is,  in  all  the  tenses. 
Dalgamo  wot  a  fool  when  he  bought ;  I  will  be  a  fool  when  I 
pay ;  and  you,  Sir  Mungo,  craying  your  pardon,  are  a  fool  tn 
prcBtmii  for  speaking  of  what  ooncems  you  not.' 

So  saying,  the  earl  addressed  himself  to  the  serious  business 
of  the  table,  and  sent  the  wine  around  with  a  profusion  which 
increased  the  hilarity,  but  rather  threatened  the  temperance, 
of  the  company,  until  their  joviality  was  interrupted  by  the 
annunciation  that  the  scrivener  had  engrossed  such  deeds  as 
required  to  be  presently  executed. 

George  Heriot  rose  from  the  table,  observing,  that  wine-cups 
and  legal  documents  were  unseemly  neighbours.  The  earl  asked 
the  scrivener  if  they  had  laid  a  trencher  and  set  a  cup  for  him 
in  the  buttexy ;  and  received  the  respectful  answer,  that  *  Heaven 
forbid  he  should  be  such  an  ungracious  beast  as  to  eat  or  drink 
until  his  lordship's  pleasure  was  perfonned.' 

'  Thou  shalt  eat  before  thou  goest,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen ; 
'and  I  will  have  thee  try,  moreover,  whether  a  cup  of  sadc 
cannot  bring  some  colour  into  these  dieeks  of  thine.  It  were 
a  shame  to  my  household,  thou  shouldst  glide  out  into  the 
Strand  after  such  a  spectre-fashion  as  thou  now  wearest  Look 
to  it,  Dalgamo^  for  the  honour  of  our  roof  is  concerned.' 

Lord  Dalgamo  gave  directions  that  the  man  should  be 
attended  to.  Lord  Glenvarloch  and  the  citizen,  in  the  mean- 
while, signed  and  interchanged,  and  thus  closed  a  transaction 
of  which  the  principal  party  concerned  understood  little,  save 
that  it  was  under  the  management  of  a  zealous  and  faithful 
friend,  who  undertook  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming, 
and  the  estate  released  from  forfeiture,  by  payment  of  the 
stipulated  sum  for  which  it  stood  pledged,  and  that  at  the  term 
of  Lambmas,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  beside  the  tomb  of 
the  Regent  Earl  of  Murray,  in  the  High  Kirk  of  St  Giles,  at 
Edinburgh,  being  the  day  and  place  assigned  for  such  re- 
demption.* ^ 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  the  dd  earl  would  fain 
have  renewed  his  carouse;  but  the  citizen,  alleging  the  im- 
portance of  the  deeds  he  had  about  him,  and  the  business  he 

*  As  each  oovenAnt  in  thoM  days  of  accuracy  had  a  Boedal  place  nominated  for 
execution,  the  tomb  of  the  Regent  Karl  of  Mnmy  in  St  Oiles's  church  was  frequently 
awigned  for  the  pnrpoae. 
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bad  to  traosact  betimes  tbe  next  morning,  not  only  refused  to 
return  to  table,  but  carried  with  him  to  his  barge  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch,  who  might»  perhaps,  haye  been  otherwise  found  more 
tractable. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  boat»  and  fairly  once  more 
afloat  on  the  river,  Geoige  Heriot  looked  back  seriously  on  the 
mancdon  they  had  left.  '  There  live,'  he  said,  '  the  old  fashion 
and  the  new.  The  father  is  like  a  noble  old  broadsword,  but 
harmed  with  rust,  from  neglect  and  inactivity ;  the  son  is  jo\a 
modem  rapier,  well-mounted,  fairly  gilt,  and  fashioned  to  the 
taste  of  the  time — and  it  is  time  must  evince  if  the  metal  be  as 
*  good  as  the  show.  God  grant  it  prove  so,  says  an  old  friend  to 
the  famUy.' 

Nothing  of  consequence  passed  betwixt  them,  until  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  landing  at  Paul's  Wharf,  took  leave  of  his  friend 
the  citizen,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment;  where  his 
attendant,  Richie,  not  a  little  elevated  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  with  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Huntinglen's  housekeeping, 
gave  a  most  splendid  account  of  them  to  the  buxom  Dame 
Nelly,  who  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  sun  at  length  was  shining 
upon  what  Richie  called  ^  the  right  side  of  the  hedge.' 


XIV 


CHAPTER  XI 

You  are  not  for  the  maimer  nor  the  times. 
They  haTe  their  vices  now  most  like  to  virtaes ; 
You  cannot  know  them  apart  by  any  difference. 
They  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same  meat, 
Sleep  i*  the  self-same  beds,  ride  in  those  coaches, 
Or,  veiT  like,  fonr  horses  in  a  coach, 
As  the  best  men  and  women. 

Ben  J0N8ON. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  Nigel,  his  breakfast  finished, 
was  thinking  how  he  shoiUd  employ  the  day,  there  was  a  little 
bustle  upon  the  stairs  which  attracted  his  attention,  and 
presently  entered  Dame  Nelly,  blushing  like  scarlet  and  scarce 
able  to  bring  out—'  A  young  nobleman,  sir ;  no  one  less,'  she 
added,  drawing  her  hand  slightly  over  her  lips,  '  would  be  so 
saucy — a  young  nobj^man,  sir,  to  wait  on  you ! ' 

And  she  was  followed  into  tiie  little  cabin  by  Lord  Dalgamo, 
gay,  easy,  disembarrassed,  and  apparently  as  much  pleased  to 
rejoin  his  new  acquaintance  as  if  he  had  found  him  in  the 
apartments  of  a  palace.  Nigel,  on  the  contrary,  for  youth  is 
slave  to  such  circumstances,  was  discountenanced  and  mortified 
at  being  surprised  by  so  splendid  a  gallant  in  a  chamber  which, 
at  the  moment  the  elegant  and  high-dressed  cavalier  appeared 
in  it,  seemed  to  its  inhabitant  yet  lower,  narrower,  daiker,  and 
meaner  than  it  had  ever  shown  before.  He  would  have  niade 
some  apology  for  the  situation,  but  Lord  Dalgamo  cut  him 
short. 

*  Not  a  word  of  it,'  he  said — '  not  a  single  word.  I  know  why 
you  ride  at  anchor  here ;  but  I  <Aii  keep  counsel — so  pretty  a 
hostess  would  recommend  worse  quarters.' 

*  On  my  word — on  my  honour,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch 

'Nay — ^nay,  make  no  words  of  the  matter,'  said  Lord  Dal- 
gamo. '  I  am  no  tell-tale,  nor  shall  I  cross  your  walk ;  there  is 
game  enough  in  the  forest,  thank  Heaven,  and  I  can  strike  a 
doe  for  myself.' 
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All  this  he  said  in  so  signifioant  a  manner,  and  the  explana- 
tion which  he  had  adopted  seemed  to  put  Lord  Glenvarloch's 
gallantry  on  so  respectable  a  footing,  that  Nigel  oeased  to  try 
to  nndecbive  him;  and  less  ashamed,  perhaps  (for  such  is 
human  weakness),  of  supposed  vice  than  of  real  poTerty, 
changed  the  discourse  to  something  else,  and  left  poor  Dame 
Nelly's  reputation  and  his  own  at  the  mercy  of  the  young 
courtier's  misconstruction. 

He  offeied  refreshments  with  some  hesitation.  Lord  Dal- 
gamo  had  long  since  breakfasted,  but  had  just  come  from 
playing  a  set  of  tennis,  he  said,  and  would  willingly  taste  a  cup 
of  the  pretty  hostess's  single  beer.  This  was  easily  procured,  was 
drunk,  was  commended,  and,  as  the  hostess  failed  not  to  bring 
the  oup  herself,  Lord  Dalgamo  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  second  and  more  attentive  view  of  her,  and  tiien  gravely 
drank  to  her  husband's  health,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
nod  to  Lord  Glenvarlooh.  Dame  Nelly  was  much  honoured, 
smoothed  her  apron  down  with  her  hands,  and  said — '  Her  John 
was  greatly  and  truly  honoured  by  their  lordships ;  he  was  a 
kind,  painstaking  man  for  his  fainily  as  was  in  the  alley,  or 
indeed  as  far  north  as  Paul's  Chain.' 

She  would  have  proceeded  probably  to  state  the  difference 
betwixt  their  ages,  as  the  only  alloy  to  their  nuptial  happiness ; 
but  her  lodger,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  Dlrther  exposed  to  his 
gay  friend's  raillery,  gave  her,  contrary  to  his  wont^  a  signal  to 
leave  the  room. 

Lord  Dalgamo  looked  after  her,  then  looked  at  Glenvarloch, 
shook  his  head,  and  repeated  the  well-known  lines — 

*  My  lord,  bewaie  of  jealousy  ; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  make 
Tlie  meat  it  feeds  on. 

BuC  come,'  he  said,  changing  his  tone,  '  I  know  not  why  I  should 
worry  you  thus — I  who  have  so  many  follies  of  my  own — ^when  I 
should  rather  make  excuse  for  being  here  at  aU,  and  tell  you 
wherefore  I  came.' 

So  saying,  he  reached  a  seat,  and,  placing  another  for  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  in  spite  of  his  anxious  haste  to  anticipate  this  act 
of  courtesy,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  easy  familiarity : 

'We  are  neighbours,  my  lord,  and  are  just  made  known  to 
each  other.  Now,  I  know  enough  of  the  dear  North  to  be  well 
aware  that  Scottish  neighbours  must  be  either  dear  friends  or 
deadly  enemies — ^must  either  walk  hand-in-hand  or  stand  sword- 
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point  to  Bwoid-point ;  so  I  cfaooae  the  hand-in-hand,  unless  you 
should  reject  my  proffer.' 

'  How  were  it  possible,  my  lord,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  *  to 
refuse  what  is  offered  so  frankly,  even  if  your  father  had  not 
been  asecond  father  to  meV  And,  as  he  took  Lord  Dalgamo's 
hand,  he  added,  'I  have,  I  think,  lost  no  time,  sinoe,  during 
one  day's  attendance  at  court,  I  have  made  a  kind  friend  and  a 
powerful  enemy.' 

'The  friend  thanks  you,'  replied  Lord  Dalgamo,  ^for  your 
just  opinion;  but,  my  dear  Glenvarloch— or  rather,  for  titles 
are  too  forxnal  between  us  of  the  better  file,  what  is  your 
Cliristian  name  1 ' 

'  Nigel,'  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'  Then  we  will  be  Nigel  and  Malcolm  to  each  other,'  said  his 
visitor,  *  and  my  lord  to  the  plebeian  world  around  us.  But  I 
was  about  to  ask  you  whom  you  supposed  your  enemy  f 

<  No  less  than  the  all-powerful  favourite,  the  great  Duke  of 
Buckingham.' 

'  You  dream  !  What  could  possess  you  with  such  an  opinion)' 
said  Dalgamo. 

'He  told  me  so  himself,'  replied  Glenvarloch;  'and,  in  so 
doing,  dealt  frankly  and  honourably  with  me.' 

'  O,  you  know  him  not  jet,*  said  his  companion ;  '  the  duke 
is  moulded  of  an  huiBired  noble  and  fiery  qualities,  that  prompt 
him,  like  a  generous  horse,  to  spring  aside  in  impatience  at  the 
least  obstacle  to  his  forward  course.  But  he  means  not  what 
he  says  in  such  passing  heats.  I  can  do  more  with  him,  I  thank 
Heaven,  than  most  who  are  around  him ;  you  shall  go  visit  him 
with  me,  and  you  will  see  how  you  shall  be  received.' 

'I  told  you,  my  lord,'  said  Glenvarloch,  firmly,  and  with 
some  haughtiness, '  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  without  the  least 
offence,  declared  himself  my  enemy  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
and  he  shall  retract  that  aggression  as  publicly  as  it  was  given, 
ere  I  will  make  the  slightest  advance  towards  him.' 

'  You  would  act  becomingly  in  every  other  case,'  said  Lord 
Dalgamo,  'but  here  you  are  wrong.  In  the  coini^  horison, 
Buckingham  is  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  as  he  is  adverse  or 
favouring,  so  sinks  or  rises  the  fortune  of  a  suitor.  The  King 
would  bid  you  remember  your  PheBdrus — 

Arripiens  geminas,  ripis  cedentibus,  oUaa 

and  so  forth.  You  are  the  vase  of  earth ;  beware  of  knocking 
yourself  against  the  vase  of  iron.' 
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'The  vase  of  earth,'  said  Glenvarloch,  'will  avoid  the 
enoounter,  by  getting  adiore  out  of  the  ourrent :  I  mean  to  go 
no  more  to  court.' 

'  O,  to  oourt  you  necessarily  must  go ;  you  will  find  your 
SoottiBh  suit  move  ill  without  it,  for  tibere  is  both  patronage 
and  favour  necessary  to  enforce  the  sign -manual  you  have 
obtained.  Of  that  we  will  speak  more  hereafter ;  but  tell  me 
in  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  Nigel,  whether  you  did  not  wonder 
to  see  me  here  so  early  f ' 

*  I  am  surprised  that  you  could  find  me  out  in  this  obscure 
comer,'  said  Ixird  Glenvarloch. 

'  My  page  Lutm  is  a  very  devil  for  that  sort  of  discovery,' 
replied  Lord  Dalgamo.  '  I  have  but  to  say,  "  Goblin,  I  would 
know  where  he  or  she  dwells,"  and  he  guides  me  thither  as  if 
by  art  magic' 

'I  hope  he  waits  not  now  in  the  street,  my  lord,'  said 
Nigel.     '  I  will  send  my  servant  to  seek  him.' 

'Do  not  concern  yotirself;  he  is  by  this  time,'  said  Lord 
Dalgamo,  '  playing  at  hustle-cap  and  chuck-farthing  with  the 
most  blackguard  imps  upon  the  wharf,  unless  he  hath  foregone 
his  old  customs.' 

'  Are  you  not  afraid,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  '  that  in  such 
company  his  morals  may  become  depraved  ? ' 

'Let  his  company  look  to  their  own,'  answered  Lord  Dal- 
gamo, coolly ;  '  for  it  will  be  a  company  of  real  fiends  in  which 
Lutin  cannot  teach  more  mischief  them  he  can  learn :  he  is,  I 
thank  the  gods,  most  thoroughly  versed  in  evil  for  his  years. 
I  am  spared  the  trouble  of  looking  after  his  moralities,  for 
nothing  can  make  them  either  better  or  worse.' 

'  I  wonder  you  can  answer  this  to  his  parents,  my  lord,'  said 
Nigel. 

'  I  wonder  where  I  should  find  his  parents,'  replied  his  com- 
panion, 'to  render  an  account  to  them.' 

'He  may  be  an  orphan,'  said  Lord  Nigel;  'but  surely, 
being  a  page  in  your  lordship's  family,  his  parents  must  be  of 
rank.' 

'Of  as  high  rank  as  the  gallows  could  exalt  them  to,' 
replied  Lord  Dalgamo,  with  the  same  indifference ;  '  they  were 
both  hanged,  I  believe — at  least  the  gipsies,  from  whom  I 
bought  him  five  years  ago,  intimated  as  much  to  me.  You  are 
surprised  at  this,  now.  But  is  it  not  better  that,  instead  of  a 
lasy,  conceited,  whey-faced  slip  of  gentility,  to  whom,  in  your 
old-world  idea  of  the  matter,  I  was  boimd  to  stand  Sir  Peda- 
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gogue,  and  see  that  he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  said  his 
prayers,  learned  his  oceideMj  spoke  no  nau^ty  words,  hrushed 
his  hat,  and  wore  his  best  doublet  only  on  Sunday — ^that, 
instead  of  such  a  Jaoky  GoodchikI,  I  should  have  something 
tike  this  r 

He  whistled  shrill  and  dear,  and  the  page  he  spoke  of 
darted  into  the  room,  almost  with  the  effect  of  an  actual  appari- 
tion. From  his  height  he  seemed  but  fifteen,  but,  from  his 
face,  might  be  two  or  even  three  years  older,  very  neatly  made 
and  ricUy  dressed ;  with  a  thin  bronzed  visage,  which  marked 
his  gipsy  descent,  and  a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes,  which 
seemed  almost  to  pierce  through  those  whom  he  looked  at. 

'  There  he  is,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  *  fit  for  every  element ; 
prompt  to  execute  every  command,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
unmatched  in  his  tribe  as  rogue,  thief,  and  liar.' 

*  All  which  qualities,'  said  the  undaunted  page,  '  have  each 
in  turn  stood  your  lordship  in  stead.' 

*  Out,  you  imp  of  Satan! '  said  his  master — 'vanish — ^begone 
— or  my  conjuring-rod  goes  about  your  ears.'  The  boy  turned, 
and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered.  'You  see,' 
said  Lord  Dalgamo,  '  that^  in  choosing  my  household,  the  best 
regard  I  can  pay  to  gentle  blood  is  to  exclude  it  from  my 
service :  that  very  gallows-bird  were  enough  to  cormpt  a 
whole  antechamber  of  pages,*  though  they  were  deseeded 
from  kings  and  kaisers.' 

*  I  can  scarce  think  that  a  nobleman  should  need  the  offices 
of  such  an  attendant  as  your  goblin,'  said  Nigel ;  'you  are  but 
jesting  with  my  inexperience.' 

'Thne  will  show  whether  I  jest  or  not^  my  dear  Nigel,' 
replied  Dalgamo ;  '  in  the  meantime,  I  have  to  propose  to  you 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  flood-tide,  to  run  up  the  river  for 
pastime ;  and  at  noon  I  trust  you  will  dine  with  me.' 

Nigel  acquiesced  in  a  plan  which  promised  so  mudi  amuse- 
ment; and  his  new  friend  and  he,  attended  by  Lutin  and 
MoDiplies,  who  greatly  resembled,  when  thus  associated,  the 
conjunction  of  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  took  possession  of  Lord 
Dalgamo's  wheny,  which,  with  its  badged  watermen,  bearing 
his  lordship's  crest  on  their  amis,  lay  in  readiness  to  receive 
them.  The  air  was  delightful  upon  the  river,  and  the  tively 
conversation  of  Lord  Dalgamo  added  zest  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  little  voyage.  He  could  not  only  give  an  account  of  the 
various  public  buildings  and  noblemen's  houses  which  they 

f  '^^        -■•' 
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pained  in  ascending  the  Thames,  but  knew  how  to  season  his 
information  with  abundance  of  anecdote,  political  innuendo,  and 
personal  scandal ;  if  he  had  not  very  much  wit,  he  was  at  least 
completely  master  of  the  fashionable  tone  which  in  that  time, 
as  in  ours,  more  than  amply  supplies  any  deficiency  of  the 
kind. 

It  was  a  style  of  conversation  entirely  new  to  his  companion, 
as  was  the  world  which  Lord  Dalgamo  opened  to  his  observation ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Nigel,  notwithstanding  his  natural  good 
sense  and  high  spirit,  admitted,  more  readily  than  seemed  con* 
sistent  with  either,  the  tone  of  authoritative  instruction  which 
his  new  friend  assumed  towards  him.  There  would,  indeed,  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  making  a  stand.  To  attempt  a  high  and 
stubborn  tone  of  morality,  in  answer  to  the  light  strain  of  Lord 
Dalgamo's  conversation,  which  kept  on  the  frontiers  between 
jest  and  earnest,  would  have  seemed  pedantic  and  ridiculous; 
and  every  attempt  which  Nigel  made  to  combat  his  companion's 
propositions,  by  reasoning  as  jocose  as  his  own,  only  showed  his 
inferiority  in  tiiat  gay  species  of  controversy.  And  it  must  be 
owned  besides,  though  internally  disapproving  much  of  what 
he  heard.  Lord  Glenvarloch,  young  as  he  was  in  society,  became 
less  alarmed  by  the  language  and  manners  of  his  new  associate 
than  in  prudence  he  ought  to  have  been. 

Lord  Dalgaino  was  unwilling  to  startle  his  proselyte  by 
insisting  upon  any  topic  which  appeared  particularly  to  jar  with 
his  habits  or  principles ;  and  he  blended  his  mirth  and  his  earnest 
so  dexterously,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Nigel  to  discover  how 
far  he  was  serious  in  his  propositions,  or  how  far  they  flowed 
from  a  wild  and  extravagant  spirit  of  raillery.  And,  ever  and 
anon,  those  flashes  of  spirit  and  honour  crossed  his  conversation, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that,  when  stirred  to  action  by  some 
adequate  motive,  Lord  Dalgamo  would  prove  something  very 
different  from  the  court- haunting  and  ease -loving  voluptuary 
rhich  he  was  pleased  to  represent  as  his  chosen  character. 

As  they  returned  down  the  river.  Lord  Glenvarloch  remarked 
that  the  boat  passed  the  mansion  of  Lord  Huntinglen,  and 
noticed  the  circumstance  to  Lord  Dalgamo^  observing,  that  he 
thought  they  were  to  have  dined  there.  '  Surely  no,'  said  the 
young  nobleman, '  I  have  more  mercy  on  you  than  to  gorge  you 
a  second  time  with  raw  beef  and  canary  wine.  I  propose  some- 
thing better  for  you,  I  promise  you,  than  such  a  second  Scythian 
festivily.  And  as  for  my  fatibier,  he  proposes  to  dine  to-day 
with  my  grave,  ancient  Earl  of  Northampton,  whilome  that 
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celebrated  putteixlowii  of  pretended  prophecieB,  Lord  Heniy 
Howard.'  * 

^  And  do  you  not  go  with  himf  eaid  his  companion. 

'To  what  purpoeel'  said  Lord  Dalgamo.  'To  hear  hiswiae 
lordship  speak  musty  politics  in  false  Latin,  which  the  old  fox 
always  uses,  that  he  may  give  the  learned  Majesty  of  England 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  slips  in  grammar  I  That  were 
a  rare  employment ! ' 

'  Nay/  said  Lord  Nigel,  '  but  out  of  respect^  to  wait  on  my 
lord  your  father.' 

'  My  lord  my  father,'  replied  Lord  Dalgamo, '  has  blue-bottles 
enough  to  wait  on  him,  and  can  well  dispense  with  such  a  butter- 
fly as  myself.  He  can  lift  the  cup  of  sack  to  his  head  without 
my  assistance ;  and,  should  the  said  paternal  head  turn  some- 
thing giddy,  there  be  men  enough  to  guide  his  right  honourable 
lordship  to  his  lordship's  right  honourable  couch.  Now,  do  not 
stare  at  me,  Nigel,  as  h  my  words  were  to  sink  the  boat  with  us. 
I  love  my  father — I  love  him  dearly — and  I  respect  him,  too^ 
though  I  respect  not  many  things ;  a  trustier  old  Trojan  never 
belted  a  broadsword  by  a  loop  of  leather.  But  what  then  f  Ho 
belongs  to  the  old  world,  I  to  the  new.  He  has  his  follies,  I 
have  mine ;  and  the  less  either  of  us  sees  of  the  other^s  pecca- 
dilloes, the  greater  will  be  the  honour  and  respect — that»  I  think, 
is  the  proper  phrase — ^I  say  the  respect  in  which  we  shall  hold 
each  other.  Being  apart,  each  of  us  is  himself,  such  as  nature 
and  circumstances  have  made  him;  but,  couple  us  up  too 
closely  together,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  in  your  leash  either 
an  old  hypocrite  or  a  young  one,  or  perhaps  both  the  one  and 
t'other.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  boat  put  into  the  landing-place  at 
Blaokfriars.  Lord  Dalgamo  sprung  ashore,  and,  flmging  his 
cloak  and  rapier  to  his  page,  recommended  to  his  companion  to 
do  the  like.  '  We  are  coming  among  a  press  of  gallants,'  he 
said ;  '  and,  if  we  walk  thus  muffled,  we  shall  look  like  your 
tawny-visaged  Don,  who  wraps  him  close  in  his  cloak  to  conceal 
the  defects  of  his  doublet.' 

*  I  have  known  many  an  honest  man  do  that»  if  it  please  your 
lordship,'  said  Richie  Moniplies,  who  had  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  intrude  himself  on  the  conversation,  and  probably 
remembered  what  had  been  his  own  condition,  in  respect  to 
cloak  and  doublet^  at  a  very  recent  period. 

Lord  Dalgamo  stared  at  him,  as  if  surprised  at  his  assurance ; 

*  See  Note  10. 
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bat  immediateljaxusweied, '  You  may  haye  known  many  things, 
friend ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  do  not  know  what  principally 
ooncems  your  master,  namely,  how  to  carry  his  cloak,  so  as  to 
show  to  advantage  the  gold-laoed  seams  and  the  lining  of  sables. 
See  how  Lutin  holds  the  sword,  with  the  cloak  cast  partly  over  it, 
yet  so  as  to  set  off  the  embossed  hilt  and  the  silver  work  of  the 
mounting.  Give  your  familiar  your  sword,  Nigel,'  he  continued, 
addressing  Lord  Glenvarloch,  *  that  he  may  practise  a  lesson  in 
an  art  so  necessary/ 

'  Is  it  altogether  prudent,'  said  Nigel,  unclasping  his  weapon 
and  giving  it  to  Richie,  *  to  walk  entirely  unarmed  f ' 

'And  wherefore  not? '  said  his  companion.  'You  are  thinking 
now  of  Auld  Reekie,  as  my  father  fondly  calls  your  good  Scottish 
capital,  where  there  is  such  bandying  of  private  feuds  and  public 
factions  that  a  man  of  any  note  shall  not  cross  your  High  Street 
twice  without  endangering  his  life  thrice.*  Here,  sir,  no  brawl- 
ing in  the  street  is  permitted.  Your  bull-headed  citizen  takes  up 
the  case  so  soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn,  and  ''dubs  '^is  the  word.' 

'And  a  hard  word  it  is,'  said  Richie,  'as  my  brain-pan  kens 
at  this  blessed  moment.' 

'  Were  I  your  master,  sirrah,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  '  I  would 
make  your  brain-pan,  as  you  call  it,  boil  over,  were  you  to  speak 
a  word  in  my  presence  before  you  were  spoken  to.' 

Richie  murmured  some  indistinct  answer,  but  took  the  hint, 
and  ranked  himself  behind  his  master  along  with  Lutin,  who 
foiled  not  to  expose  his  new  companion  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
passers-by,  by  mimicking,  as  often  as  he  could  do  so  unobserved 
by  Richie,  his  stiff  and  upright  stalking  gait  and  discontented 
physiognomy. 

'  And  tell  me  now,  my  dear  Malcolm,'  said  Nigel,  '  where  we 
are  bending  our  course,  and  whether  we  shall  dine  at  an  apart- 
ment of  yours?' 

'  An  apartment  of  mine  1  Yes,  surely,'  answered  Lord  Dal- 
gamo, '  you  shall  dine  at  an  apartanent  of  mine,  and  an  apart- 
ment of  yours,  and  of  twenty  gallants  besides ;  and  where  the 
board  shall  present  better  cheer,  better  wine,  and  better  attend- 
ance than  if  our  whole  united  exhibitions  went  to  maintain  it. 
We  are  going  to  the  most  noted  ordinary  of  London.' 

'  That  is,  in  common  language,  an  inn,  or  a  tavern  ? '  said 
Nigel. 

'  An  inn,  or  a  tavern,  my  most  green  and  simple  friend ! ' 
exclaimed  Lord  Dalgamo.     'No,  no — these  are  places  where 

*  See  BWnntelnw  In  tJie  PoMle  Streeto.    Note  80. 
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greasy  citizens  take  pipe  and  pot,  where  the  knavish  petti- 
foggers of  the  law  spunge  on  their  most  unhappy  victims, 
where  Templars  crack  jests  as  empty  as  their  nuts,  and  where 
small  gentry  imbibe  such  thin  potations  that  thev  get  dropsies 
instead  of  getting  drunk.  An  ordinary  is  a  late  mvented  insti- 
tution, sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Comus,  where  the  choicest  noble 
gallants  of  the  time  meet  with  the  first  and  most  ethereal  wits 
of  the  age ;  where  the  wine  is  the  very  soul  of  the  choicest  grape^ 
refined  as  the  geniuEf  of  the  poet»  and  ancient  and  generous 
as  the  blood  of  the  nobles.  And  then  the  fare  is  something 
beyond  your  ordinary  gross  terrestrial  food!  Sea  and  land 
are  ransacked  to  supply  it ;  and  the  invention  of  six  ingenious 
cooks  kept  eternally  upon  the  rack  to  make  their  art  hold 
pace  with,  and  if  possible  enhance,  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
materials.' 

'  By  all  which  rhapsody,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  '  I  can  only 
understand,  as  I  did  before,  that  we  are  going  to  a  choice  tavern, 
where  we  shall  be  handsomely  entertained,  on  paying  probably 
as  handsome  a  reckoning.' 

'Reckoning!'  exclaimed  Lord  Dalgamo  in  the  same  tone 
as  before,  '  perish  the  peasantly  phrase !  What  profanation ! 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  pink  of  Paris  and  flower  of 
Gascony — he  who  can  tell  the  age  of  his  wine  by  the  bare  smell 
— ^who  distils  his  sauces  in  an  alembic  by  the  aid  of  LuU/s 
philosophy — who  carves  with  such  exquisite  precision,  that  he 
gives  to  noble,  knight,  and  squire  the  portion  of  the  pheasant 
which  exactly  accoids  with  his  rank — nay,  he  who  shall  divide  a 
beccafico  into  twelve  parts  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  that 
of  twelve  guests  not  one  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  other 
in  a  hair's-breadth,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drachm,  yet  you 
talk  of  him  and  of  a  reckoning  in  the  same  breath  !  Why,  man, 
he  is  the  well-known  and  general  referee  in  all  matters  afiect- 
ing  the  mysteries  of  passage,  hazard,  in-and-in,  penneech,  and 
verquere,  and  what  not.  Why,  Beaujeu  is  king  of  the  card- 
pack,  and  duke  of  the  dice-box-—^  call  a  reckoning  like  a  green- 
aproned,  red-nosed  son  of  the  vulgar  spigot !  0,  my  dearest 
Nigel,  what  a  word  you  have  spoken,  and  of  what  a  person  1 
That  you  know  him  not  is  your  only  apology  for  such  blas- 
phemy ;  and  yet  I  scarce  hold  it  adequate,  for  to  have  been  a 
day  in  London  and  not  to  know  Beaujeu  is  a  crime  of  its  own 
kind.  But  you  shall  know  him  this  blessed  moment,  and 
shall  learn  to  hold  yourself  in  horror  for  the  enormities  you 
have  uttered.' 
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'  Well,  but  mark  you,'  said  Nigel,  *  this  worthy  chevalier 
keeps  not  all  this  good  cheer  at  his  own  cost^  does  he  T 

'No — ^no^'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo;  'there  is  a  sort  of  cere- 
DKmy  which  my  ohevalier-fl  Mends  and  intimates  underetaiul, 
but  with  which  you  have  no  business  at  present.  There  is,  as 
Majesty  might  say,  a  symbohun  to  be  disbursed — in  other  words, 
a  mutiud  exchange  of  courtesieB  takes  place  betwixt  Beaujeu  and 
his  guests.  He  makes  them  a  free  present  of  the  dinner  and 
wine,  as  oft&a  as  they  choose  to  coiunilt  their  own  felicity  by 
frequenting  his  house  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  they,  in  gratitude, 
make  the  chevalier  a  present  of  a  Jacobus.  Then  you  must 
know  that,  besides  Comus  and  Bacchus,  that  princess  of  sub- 
lunary affidrs,  the  Diva  Fortuna,  is  frequently  worshipped  at 
Beaujeu's,  and  he,  as  officiating  high  priest,  hath,  as  in  reason  he 
should,  a  considerable  advantage  from  a  share  of  the  sacrifice.' 

'  In  other  words,'  said  Lord  Glenvsrloch,  '  this  man  keeps  a 
gaming-house.' 

'A  house  in  which  you  may  certainly  game,'  said  Lord  Dal- 
gamo, 'as  you  may  in  your  own  chamber,  if  you  have  a  mind ; 
nay,  I  remember  old  Tom  TaUy  played  a  hand  at  put  for  a  wager 
with  Quinse  le  Vai  the  Frenchman,  during  morning  prayers 
in  St.  Paul's ;  the  morning  was  misty,  and  the  parson  drowsy, 
and  the  whole  audience  consisted  of  themselves  and  a  blind 
woman,  and  so  they  escaped  detection.' 

'For  all  this,  Malcolm,'  said  the  young  lord,  gravely,  'I 
cannot  dine  with  you  to-day  at  this  same  ordinaiy.' 

'And  wherefore,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  should  you  draw 
back  from  your  word  I'  said  Lord  Dalgamo. 

'  I  do  not  retract  my  word,  Malcolm ;  but  I  am  bound,  by  an 
early  promise  to  my  father,  never  to  enter  the  doors  of  a  gaming- 
house.' 

'  I  tell  you  thi9  is  none,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo ;  '  it  is  but,  in 
plain  terms,  an  eating-house,  arranged  on  civiller  terms,  and  fre- 
quented by  better  company,  than  others  in  this  town^  and  if 
some  of  them  do  amuse  themselves  with  cards  and  hazard,  they 
are  men  of  honour,  and  who  play  as  such,  and  for  no  more  than 
they  can  well  afford  to  lose.  It  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
such  houses  that  your  father  desired  you  to  avoid.  Besides,  he 
might  as  well  have  made  you  swear  you  would  never  take  the 
accommodation  of  an  inn,  tavern,  eating-house,  or  place  of  public 
reception  of  any  kind ;  for  there  is  no  such  place  of  public  resort 
but  where  your  eyes  may  be  contaminated  by  the  sight  of  a 
pack  of  pieces  of  painted  pasteboard,  and  your  ears  profaned  by 
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the  rattle  of  those  little  spotted  cubes  of  ivoty.  The  dififerenoe 
is,  that  where  we  go  we  may  happen  to  see  persons  of  quality 
amusing  themselves  with  a  game ;  and  in  the  ordinary  houses 
you  will  meet  btdlies  and  sharpers,  who  will  strive  either  to 
cheat  or  to  swagger  you  out  of  your  money.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  lead  me  to  do  what  is 
wrong/  said  Nigel ;  '  but  my  father  had  a  horror  of  games  of 
chance,  religious  I  believe,  as  well  as  prudential.  He  judged, 
from  I  know  not  what  circumstance,  a  fallacious  one  I  should 
hope,  that  I  had  a  propensity  to  sudi  courses,  and  I  have  told 
you  the  promise  which  he  exacted  from  me.' 

'Now,  by  my  honour,'  said  Dalgamo,  'what  you  have  said 

a£fords  the  strongest  reason  for  my  insisting  that  you  go  with 

me.     A  man  who  would  shun  any  danger  dbould  first  become 

acquainted  with  its  real  bearing  and  extent,  and  that  in  the 

company  of  a  confidential  guide  and  guard.     Do  you  think  I 

myself  gamef    Good  faith,  my  father's  oaks  grow  too  far  from 

London,  and  stand  too  fast  rooted  in  the  rocks  of  Perthshire, 

for  me  to  troll  them  down  with  a  die,  though  I  have  seen  whole 

i  forests  go  down  like  nine-pina.     No,  no — these  are  sports  for 

I  the  wealthy  Southron,  not  for  the  poor  Scottish  noble.     The 

j  place  is  an  eating-house,  and  as  such  you  and  I  will  use  it.     If 

others  use  it  to  game  in,  it  is  their  iaxxit,  but  neither  that  of 

the  house  nor  ours.' 

Unsatisfied  with  this  reasoning,  Nigel  still  insisted  upon  the 
promise  he  had  given  to  his  father,  untU  his  companion  appeared 
rather  displeased,  and  disposed  to  impute  to  him  injurious  and 
unhandsome  suspicions.  Lord  Glenvarloch  could  not  stand 
this  change  of  tone.  He  recollected  that  much  was  due  from 
him  to  Lord  Dalgamo,  on  account  of  his  father^s  ready  and 
efficient  friendship,  and  something  also  on  account  of  the  frank 
manner  in  which  the  youDg  man  himself  had  ofiered  him  his 
intimacy.  He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assurances  that  the 
house  where  they  were  about  to  dine  did  not  fall  under  the 
description  of  places  to  which  his  father's  prohibition  referred ; 
and  finally,  he  was  strong  in  his  own  resolution  to  resist  every 
I  temptation  to  join  in  games  of  chance.     He  therefore  pacified 

'  Lord  Dalgamo  by  intimating  his  willingness  to  go  along  with 

him;  and  the  good-humour  of  the  young  courtier  instantaneously 

returning,  he  again  ran  on  in  a  grotesque  and  rodomontade 

account  of  the  host,  Monsieur  de  fieaujeu,  which  he  did  not 

I  conclude  until  they  had  reached  the  temple  of  hospitality  over 

which  that  eminent  professor  presided. 
I 


CHAPTER  XII 

Thia  is  the  very  barn-yard, 
Where  muster  daily  the  prime  cocks  o  the  game, 
Baffle  their  pinions,  crow  till  they  are  hoarse, 
And  spar  about  a  barlevcom.    H!ere  too  chickens, 
The  callow,  unfledged  brood  of  forward  folly, 
Leam  first  to  rear  the  crest,  and  aim  the  spur, 
And  tune  their  note  like  fall-plumed  chanticleer. 

Ths  Bear-Chrden, 

Thx  ordinaiy,  now  an  ignoble  sound,  was,  in  the  days  of  James, 
a  new  institution,  as  fiishionable  among  the  youth  of  that  age 
as  the  first-rate  modem  club-houses  are  amongst  those  of  the 
present  day.  It  differed  chiefly  in  being  open  to  all  whom 
good  dothes  and  good  assurance  combined  to  introduce  there. 
The  company  usuiaUy  dined  together  at  an  hour  fixed,  and 
the  manager  of  the  establishment  presided  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

Monsieur  le  CheTalier  (as  he  qualified  himself)  St.-PrieBt 
de  Beaujeu  was  a  sharp,  thin  Gascon,  about  sixty  years  old, 
banished  from  his  own  country,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  an 
afbir  of  honour,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
antagonist^  though  the  best  swordsman  in  the  south  of  France. 
Hm  pretensions  to  quality  were  supported  by  a  feathered  hat» 
a  long  rapier,  and  a  suit  of  embroidered  taffeta,  not  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  in; the  extreme  fashion  of  the  Parisian  court, 
and  fluttering  Hke  a  Maypole  with  many  knots  of  ribbon,  of 
which  it  was  computed  he  bore  at  least  five  hundred  yards  about 
his  person.  But,  notifHthstanding  this  profusion  of  decoration, 
there  were  many  who  thought  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  so  admir^ 
ably  calculated  for  his  present  situation  that  nature  could  never 
have  meant  to  place  him  an  inch  'above  it.  It  was,  hdwever, 
part  of  the  amusement  of  th6  place  for  Lord  Dalgarno  and 
other  young  men  of  quality  to  treat  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu  with 
a  great  deal  of  mock  ceremony,  which  being  observed  by  the 
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herd  of  more  ordinary  and  fiimple  gulls,  they  paid  him,  in 
clumsy  imitation,  mudi  real  deference.  The  Gascon's  natural 
forwardness  being  much  enhanced  by  these  circumstances,  he 
was  often  guilty  ol  presuming  beyond  the  limits  of  his  situation, 
and  of  course  had  sometimes  the  mortification  to  be  disagreeably 
driven  back  into  them. 

When  Nigel  entered  the  mansion  of  this  eminent  person, 
which  had  been  but  of  late  the  residence  of  a  great  baron  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  who  had  retired  to  his  manors  in  the 
country  on  the  death  of  that  princess,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  the  acoonmiodation  which  it  a£forded,  and  the  number 
of  guests  who  were  already  assembled.  Feathers  waved,  spurs 
jingled,  lace  and  embroidery  glanced  everywhere ;  and,  at  first 
sight  at  least,  it  certainly  made  good  Lord  Dalgamo's  encomium, 
who  represented  the  company  as  composed  almost  entirely  of 
youth  of  the  first  quality.  A  more  dose  review  was  not  quite 
so  favourable.  Several  individuals  might  be  discovered  who 
were  not  exactly  at  their  ease  in  the  splendid  dresses  which  they 
wore,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  supposed  not  habitually 
familiar  with  such  finery.  Again,  there  were  others  whose 
dress,  though  on  a  general  view  it  did  not  seem  inferior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  displayed,  on  being  observed 
more  closely,  some  of  those  petty  expedients  by  which  vanity 
endeavours  to  disguise  poverty. 

Nigel  had  very  little  time  to  make  such  observations,  for 
the  entrance  of  Lord  Dalgamo  created  an  immediate  bustle 
and  sensation  among  the  company,  as  his  name  passed  from 
one  mouth  to  another.  Some  stood  forward  to  gase,  others 
stood  back  to  make  way ;  those  of  his  own  rank  hastened  to 
welcome  him;  those  of  inferior  degree  endeavoured  to  cateh 
some  point  of  his  gesture,  or  of  his  dress,  to  be  worn  and 
practised  upon  a  future  occasion,  as  the  newest  and  most 
authentic  faishion.  I 

The  genitu  loci,  the  chevalier  himself,  ^as  not  the  last  to 
welcome  this  prime  stay  and  ornament  of  his  establishment. 
He  came  shuffling  forward^ with  a  hm^fired  apish  cong^  and 
'  chera  mUors,*  to  express  his  happiness  at  seeing  Lord  Dalgamo 
agam.  '  I  hope  you  do  bring  bitck  the  sun  with  you,  milor. 
You  did  carry  away  the  i  sun  and  moon  from  your  pauvre 
chdvaler  when  |ou  leave  Jiftn^f^r  so  long.  Pardieu,  I  believe 
you  take  them  away  in  your  i^kets.' 
^  *  That  must  have  been  because  you  left  me  nothing  else  in 

'^^  thorn,  chevalier,' ^swered  Lord  Dalgamo;  'but,  Monsieur  le 


J 


f 
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Chevalier,  I  pzay  you  to  know  my  oountrynuui  and  friend.  Lord 
Glenvarlooh.' 

*  Ah,  ha !  trie  honoi^.  Je  m'en  souyiens— oui.  J'ai  oonnu 
aatrefois  im  Milor  Kenfarloque  en  ^looese.  Yes,  I  have  memory 
of  him — ^le  pire  de  milor  apparemment — "We  were  vera  intimate 
when  I  was  at  Oly  Root  witii  Monsieur  de  la  Motte.  I  did  often 
play  at  tennis  vit  Milor  Kenfarloque  at  L'Abbaie  d'Oly  Root ; 
U  6toit  mdme  plus  fort  que  moL  Ah  le  beau  coup  de  revers 
qu'il  avoit!  I  have  memory,  too^  that  he  was  among  the 
pretty  girls — ah,  un  viai  diable  d6chain4  Aha!  I  have 
memory ' 

'  Better  have  no  more  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Glenvarloch,' 
said  Lord  Dalgamo,  interruptmg  the  chevalier  without  cere- 
mony, who  perceived  that  the  encomium  which  he  was  about  to 
pass  on  the  deceased  was  likely  to  be  as  disagreeable  to  the  son 
as  it  was  totally  undeserved  by  the  father,  who,  far  from  being 
either  a  gamester  or  libertine,  as  the  chevalier's  reminiscences 
falsely  represented  him,  was,  on  the  contrary,  strict  and  severe 
in  his  course  of  life,  almost  to  the  extent  of  rigour. 

'  You  have  the  reason,  milor,'  answered  the  chevalier — '  you 
have  the  right  Qu'est  ce  que  nous  avons  k  faire  avec  le 
temps  pass^  f  The  time  passed  did  belong  to  our  fathers — our 
ancdtres — ^very  well,  the  time  present  is  to  us ;  they  have  their 
pretty  tombs,  with  their  memories  and  armorials,  all  in  brass 
and  marbre ;  we  have  the  petits  plats  exquis,  -and  the  soupe-k- 
chevalier,  which  I  will  cause  to  mount  up  immediately.' 

So  saying,  he  made  a  pirouette  on  his  heel,  and  put  his  \     • 

attendants  in  motion  to  place  dinner  on  the  table.     Dalgamo 
laughed,  and,  observing  his  young  friend  looked  grave,  said  to  y     ^m 

him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  'T^y,  what!  you  are  not  gull  ^       ' 

enough  to  be  ai^ry  with  such  an  ass  as  that  V  h        '  ^ 

'  I  keep  my  ai^er,  I  trusty  for  better  purposes,'  said  LoM  ^ 
Glenvarloch ;  *  bitt  I  confess  I  was  moved  to  hear  such  a  fellow  /  * 

mention  my  father's  name^;  and  you,  too,  who  told  me  thisifSu^ . 
no  gaming-house,  talked  to  him  of  having  left  it  with  emptied     '     #  . 

pockets.'  ^  §  '  •   t  ' 

'  Pshaw,  man  I '  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  '  I  spoke  but  aocoraing    % 

to  the  trick  of  the  time ;  beddes,  a  man  must  set  a  piece  or  two 

sometimes,  or  he  would  be  held  a  cuUionly  niggard.     But  hen 

comes  dinner,  and  we  will  see  whetbpr  you  like  the  che^librs 

good  cheer  better  than  his  converaation.' 

Dixmer  was  announced  accordiligly,  and  the  two  friends,  g^ 

being  seated  in  the  most  honoi^rable  station' at  the  board,  were  W  f 


/ 


§ 
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oeremoniouBly  attended  to  by  the  chevalier,  who  did  the  honoois 
of  his  table  to  them  and  to  the  other  guests,  and  seasoned  the 
whole  with  his  agreeable  conversation.  The  dinner  was  really 
excellenti  in  that  piquant  style  of  cookery  which  the  French 
had  already  introduced,  and  which  the  home-bred  young  men 
of  England,  when  they  aspired  to  the  rank  of  connoisseurs  and 
persons  of  taste^  were  under  the  necessity  of  admiring.  The 
wine  waa  also  of  the  first  quality,  and  circulated  in  great 
variety  and  no  less  abundance.  The  conversation  among  so 
many  young  men  was,  of  course,  light,  lively,  and  amuwing ; 
and  Nigel,  whose  mind  had  been  long  depressed  by  anxiety  and 
misfortune,  naturally  foimd  himself  at  ease,  and  his  spirits 
ndsed  and  animated. 

Some  of  the  company  had  real  wit,  and  could  use  it  both 
politely  and  to  advantage;  others  were  coxcombs,  and  were 
laughed  at  without  discovering  it;  and,  again,  others  were 
originals,  who  seemed  to  have  no  objection  that  the  company 
should  be  amused  with  their  folly  instead  of  their  wit.  And 
almost  all  the  rest  who  played  any  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
versation had  either  the  real  tone  of  good  society  which  be- 
longed to  the  period,  or  the  jaigon  which  often  passes  current 
for  it. 

In  short,  the  company  and  conversation  was  so  agreeable, 
that  Nigel's  rigour  was  softened  by  it,  even  towards  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  he  listened  with  patience  to  various  details 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  seeing,  as  he  said,  that  mUor's 
taste  lay  for  the  curietix  and  VutUe^  chose  to  address  to  him  in 
particular  on  the  subject  of  cookeiy.  To  gratify,  at  the  same 
time,  the  taste  for  antiquity,  which  he  somehow  supposed  that 
his  new  guest  possessed,  he  launched  out  in  commendation  of 
the  great  artists  of  former  days,  particularlv  one  whom  he  had 
known  in  his  youth,  '  Mi^re  de  cuisine  to  the  Mar6chal  Stroezi 
— ^tr&s  bon  gentilhomme  pourtant^'  who  had  maintained  his 
master's  table  with  twelve  covers  every  day  during  the  long 
and  severe  blockade  of  le  petit  Leyth,  although  he  Imd  nothing 
better  to  place  on  it  than  the  quarter  of  a  carrion-horse  now 
and  then,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  that  grew  on  the  ramparte. 
*  Despardieux  c'^toit  un  homme  superbe !  With  one  tistle-head 
and  a  nettle  or  two  he  could  make  a  soupe  for  twenty  gueeto ; 
an  haunch  of  a  little  puppy«dog  made  a  r6ti  des  plus  excellens ; 
but  his  coup  de  mattre  was  when  the  rendition — ^what  you  call 
the  surrender — ^took  place  and  appened ;  and  then,  dieu  me 
damme,  he  made  out  of  the  hind  quarter  of  one  salted  horse 
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forty-fiTe  oouTerts,  that  the  EDglish  and  Scottish  offioers  and 
nobility,  who  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  Monse^eur  upon 
the  rendition,  could  not  tell  what  the  devil  any  one  of  them 
were  made  upon  at  all.'  * 

The  good  wine  had  by  this  time  gone  so  merrily  round,  and 
had  such  genial  effect  on  the  guests,  that  those  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  who  had  hitherto  been  listeners,  began,  not 
greatly  to  their  own  credit  or  that  of  the  ordinary,  to  make 
innovations. 

'Ton  speak  of  the  siege  of  Leith,'  said  a  tall,  raw-boned 
man,  with  thick  mustachios  turned  up  with  a  militaiy  twist,  a 
broad  buff  belt,  a  long  rapier,  and  other  outward  symbols  of 
the  honoured  profession  which  lives  by  killing  other  people— 
'you  talk  of  the  siege  of  Leith,  and  I  have  seen  the  place — a 
pretty  kind  of  a  hamlet  it  is,  with  a  plain  wall  or  rampart,  and 
a  pigeon-house  or  so  of  a  tower  at  evexy  angle.  Uds  daggers 
and  scabbards,  if  a  leaguer  of  our  days  had  been  twenty-four 
hours,  not  to  say  so  many  months,  before  it,  without  canying 
the  place  and  all  its  cocklofts,  one  after  another,  by  pure  storm, 
they  would  have  deserved  no  better  gnice  than  the  provost- 
marshal  gives  when  his  noose  is  reeved.' 

*Saar,'  said  the  chevalier,  ^Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  I  vas  not 
at  the  siege  of  the  petit  Leyth,  and  I  know  not  what  you  say 
about  the  cockloft;  but  I  will  say  for  Monseigneur  de  Strosssi, 
that  he  understood  the  grande  guerre,  and  was  grand  oapitaine 
— ^plus  grand — ^that  is  more  great,  it  may  be,  tlum  some  of  the 
capitaines  of  Angleterre,  who  do  speak  very  loud — ^tenez,  mon- 
sieur, car  c'eet  k  vous ! ' 

*  O,  monsieur,'  answered  the  swordsman, '  we  know  the  French- 
man will  fight  well  behind  his  barrier  of  stone,  or  when  he  is 
armed  with  back,  breast,  and  pot.' 

*  Pot  1 '  exclaimed  the  chevalier,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  pot 
—do  you  mean  to  insult  me  among  my  noble  guests  f  Saar,  I 
have  done  my  duty  as  a  pauvre  gentilhomme  under  the  Grand 
Henri  Quatre,  both  at  Gourtrai  and  Yvry,  and,  ventre  saint 
gris !  we  had  neither  pot  nor  marmite,  but  did  always  charge 
in  our  shirt.' 

'Which  refutes  another  base  scandal,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo, 
laughing,  'alleging  that  linen  was  scarce  among  the  French 
gentlemen-atanns.' 

'Gentlemen  out  at  arms  and  elbows  both,  you  mean,  my 
lord,'  said  the  captain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  table.     '  Graving 

*  See  rraneh  Oookery.    Note  21. 
XIV  lO 
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yoor  lordship's  pardon,  I  do  know  Bomething  of  these  same 
gensKl'armes.' 

'We  will  spare  jour  knowledge  at  present^  captain,  and  save 
your  modesty  at  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  telling  ns  how 
that  knowledge  was  acquired,'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo,  rather 
contemptuously. 

'  I  need  not  speak  of  it>  my  lord,'  said  the  man  of  war :  'the 
world  knows  it—all,  perhaps,  but  the  men  of  mohair — the  poor 
sneaking  citizens  of  London,  who  would  see  a  man  of  valour  eat 
his  very  hilts  for  hunger,  ere  they  would  draw  a  farthing  from 
their  long  purses  to  relieye  them.  0,  if  a  band  of  the  honest 
fellows  I  have  seen  were  once  to  come  near  that  oackoo's  nest  * 
of  theirs ! ' 

'A  cuckoo's  nest !  and  that  said  of  the  city  of  London !'  said 
a  gallant  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  who, 
wearing  a  splendid  and  fashionable  dress,  seemed  yet  scarce  at 
home  in  it.     'I  will  not  brook  to  hear  that  repeated.' 

^  What  1 '  said  the  soldier,  bending  a  most  terrific  frown  from 
a  pair  of  broad  black  eyebrows,  handling  the  hilt  of  his  weapon 
with  one  hand,  and  twirling  with  the  other  his  huge  mustachios ; 
*  will  you  quarrel  for  your  city  ? ' 

'Ay,  marry  will  I,'  replied  the  other.  'I  am  a  citisen,  I 
care  not  who  knows  it ;  and  he  who  shall  speak  a  word  in  dis- 
praise of  the  city  is  an  ass  and  a  peremptory  gull,  and  I  will 
break  his  pate,  to  teach  him  sense  and  manners.' 

The  company,  who  probably  had  their  reasons  for  not  valuing 
the  captain's  courage  at  the  high  rate  which  he  himself  put 
upon  it,  were  much  entertained  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  indignant  citieen;  and  they  ex- 
claimed on  all  sides,  '  Well  rung.  Bow  Bell ! '  '  Well  crowed, 
the  cock  of  St.  Paul's  1 '  '  Sound  a  charge  there,  or  the  soldier 
will  mistake  his  signals,  and  retreat  when  he  should  advance.' 

'You  mistake  me,  gentlemen,'  said  the  captain,  looking 
round  with  an  air  of  dignity.  '  I  will  but  inquiro  whether  this 
cavaliero  citizen  is  of  rank  and  degree  fitted  to  measure  swords 
with  a  man  of  action — ^for,  conceive  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
with  every  one  that  I  can  match  myself  without  loss  of  reputa- 
tion— ^and  in  that  case  he  shall  soon  hear  &om  me  honourably, 
by  way  of  cartel.' 

'  You  shall  feel  me  most  dishonourably  in  the  way  of  cudgel,' 
said  the  citizen,  starting  up,  and  taking  his  swoxd,  which  he 
had  laid  in  a  comer.     '  Follow  me.' 

•  See  Note  SS. 
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'It  is  my  right  to  name  the  place  of  oombati  by  aU  the 
rulea  of  the  sword/  said  the  captun;  'and  I  do  nominate  the 
Mase^  in  Tothill  Fields,  for  place ;  two  gentlemen,  who  shall  be 
indifferent  judges,  for  witnesses ;  and  for  time — ^let  me  say  this 
day  fortnight,  at  daybreak.' 

'And  V  said  the  dtiaen,  'do  nonunate  the  bowling-alley 
behind  the  house  for  place,  the  present  good  company  for 
witnesses,  and  for  time  the  present  moment.' 

So  sayings  he  cast  on  his  beaver,  struck  the  soldier  across 
the  shoulders  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and  ran  downstaiis. 
The  captain  showed  no  instant  alacrity  to  follow  him ;  yet  at 
last,  roused  by  the  laugh  and  sneer  around  him,  he  assui^ad  the 
company  that  what  he  did  he  would  do  deliberately,  and 
assuming  his  hat,  which  he  put  on  with  the  air  of  Ancient 
Pistol,  he  descended  the  stairs  to  the  place  of  combat,  where 
his  more  prompt  adyersary  was  already  stationed,  with  his 
Bword  unsheathed.  Of  the  company,  all  of  whom  seemed  highly 
delighted  with  the  approaching  fray,  some  ran  to  the  windows 
which  overlooked  the  bowling-aUey,  and  others  followed  the 
oombatants  downstairs.  Nigel  could  not  help  asking  Dalgamo 
whether  he  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  mischief. 

'  It  would  be  a  crime  against  the  public  interest,'  answered 
his  friend;  'there  can  no  mischief  happen  between  two  such 
originals  which  will  not  be  a  positive  benefit  to  society,  and 
particularly  to  the  chevalier's  establishment,  as  he  calls  it.  I 
have  been  as  sick  of  that  captain's  buff  belt  and  red  doublet 
for  this  month  past  as  e'er  I  was  of  aught ;  and  now  I  hope 
this  bold  linendraper  will  cudgel  the  ass  out  of  that  filthy  lion's 
hide.  See,  Nigel — see,  the  giJlant  citizen  has  ta'en  his  ground 
about  a  bowl's-cast  forward,  in  the  midst  of  the  alley — the  very 
model  of  a  hog  in  armour.  Behold  how  he  prances  with  his 
manly  foot,  and  brandishes  his  blade,  much  as  if  he  were  about 
to  measure  forth  cambric  with  it.  See,  they  bring  on  the 
reluctant  soldado^  and  plant  him  opposite  to  his  fiery  anta- 
gonist, twelve  paces  still  dividing  them.  Lo,  the  captain  draws 
his  tool,  but,  like  a  good  general,  looks  over  his  shoulder  to 
secure  his  retreat,  in  case  the  worse  come  on't.  Behold  the 
valiant  shopkeeper  stoops  his  head,  confident,  doubtless,  in  the 
dvic  hehnet  with  which  his  spouse  has  fortified  his  skull. 
Why,  this  is  the  rarest  of  sport  By  Heaven,  he  will  run  a 
tilt  at  him  like  a  ram.' 

It  was  even  as  Lord  Dalgamo  had  anticipated;  for  the 
dtisen,  who  seemed  quite  serious  in  his  seal  for  combat,  per- 
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ceiving  that  the  man  of  war  did  not  advance  towaids  him, 
rushed  onwards  with  as  much  good  fortune  as  courage,  beat 
down  the  captain's  guard,  and,  pressing  on,  thrust^  as  it  seemed, 
his  sword  clear  through  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  who^  with 
a  deep  groan,  measured  his  length  on  the  ground.  A  score  of 
voices  cried  to  the  conqueror,  as  he  stood  fixed  in  astonishment 
at  his  own  feat»  'Away — away  with  you !  fly — ^fly — ^fly  by  the 
back  door !  get  into  the  Whitefriars,  or  cross  the  water  to  the 
Bankside,  while  we  keep  off  the  mob  and  the  constables.'  And 
the  conqueror,  leaving  his  vanquished  foeman  on  the  ground, 
fled  accordingly,  with  all  speed. 

*  By  Heaven,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  '  I  could  never  have  be- 
lieved that  the  fellow  would  have  stood  to  receive  a  thrust ;  he 
has  certainly  been  arrested  by  positive  terror,  and  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs.     See,  they  are  raising  him.' 

Stiff  and  stark  seemed  the  corpse  of  the  swordsman,  as  one 
or  two  of  the  guests  raised  him  from  the  ground ;  but^  when 
they  began  to  open  his  waistcoat  to  search  for  the  wound  which 
nowhere  existed,  the  man  of  war  collected  his  scattered  spirits ; 
and,  conscious  that  the  ordinaxy  was  no  longer  a  stage  on  which 
to  display  his  valour,  took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  he  could  run, 
pursued  by  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  company. 

'By  my  honour,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  'he  takes  the  same 
course  with  his  conqueror.  I  trust  in  Heaven  he  will  overtake 
him,  and  then  the  valiant  dtisen  will  suppose  himself  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  him  he  has  slain.' 

'  Despardieux,  milor,'  said  the  chevalier,  '  if  he  had  staid  one 
moment,  he  should  have  had  a  torchon — what  you  call  a  dish- 
clout,  pinned  to  him  for  a  piece  of  shroud,  to  show  he  be  de 
ghost  of  one  gmnd  fanfanm.' 

'  In  the  meanwhile,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo, '  you  will  oblige  us. 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  as  well  as  maintain  your  own  honoured 
reputation,  by  letting  your  drawers  receive  the  man-at«nns 
with  a  cudgel,  in  case  he  should  venture  to  come  this  way 
again.' 

'Ventre  saint  gris,  milor,'  said  the  chevalier,  'leave  that  to 
me.  Begar,  the  maid  shall  throw  the  wash-sud  upon  the  grand 
poltron ! ' 

When  they  had  laughed  sufficiently  at  this  ludicrous  occur- 
rence, the  party  began  to  divide  themselves  into  little  luiots ; 
some  took  possession  of  the  alley,  late  the  scene  of  combat^  and 
put  the  field  to  its  proper  use  of  a  bowling-ground,  and  it  soon 
resounded  with  all  the  temis  of  the  game,  as  'run,  run — rub, 
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nib— hold  biaSi  you  infernal  trundling  timber  i '  thua  making 
good  the  sayings  that  three  things  are  thrown  awa j  in  a  bowling- 
green,  namely,  time,  money,  and  oaths. 

In  the  house,  many  of  the  gentlemen  betook  themsdyes 
to  cards  or  dice,  and  parties  were  formed  at  ombre,  at  basset^ 
at  gleek,  at  primerp,  and  other  games  then  in  fashion ;  while 
the  dice  were  used  at  various  games,  both  with  and  without 
the  tables,  as  hazard,  in-and-in,  passage,  and  so  forth.  The 
play,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  extiaTagantly  deep; 
it  was  certainly  conducted  with  great  decorum  and  fairness ; 
nor  did  there  appear  anything  to  lead  the  young  Scotsman 
in  the  least  to  doubt  his  companion's  assurance  that  the 
place  was  frequented  by  men  of  rank  and  quality,  and  that 
the  recreations  they  adopted  were  conducted  upon  honourable 
principles. 

Lord  Dalgamo  neither  had  proposed  play  to  his  friend  nor 
joined  in  the  amusement  himself,  but  sauntered  from  one  table 
to  another,  remarking  the  luck  of  the  different  players,  as  well 
as  their  capacity  to  avail  themselves  of  it»  and  exchanging 
conversation  with  the  highest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
guests.  At  length,  as  if  tired  of  what  in  modem  phrase  would 
have  been  termed  lounging,  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
Burbage  was  to  act  Shakspeare's  King  Eichard  at  the  Fortune 
that  afternoon,  and  that  he  could  not  give  a  stranger  in  London, 
like  Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  higher  entertainment  than  to  carry 
him  to  that  exhibition.  *  Unless,  indeed,'  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 
'  there  is  a  paternal  interdiction  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the 
oidinaiy.' 

'I  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  stage-plays,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch, '  for  they  are  shows  of  a  modem  date,  and  imknown 
in  Scotland.  Yet^  if  what  I  have  heard  to  their  prejudice 
be  true,  I  doubt  much  whether  he  would  have  approved  of 
them.' 

'  Approved  of  them ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Dalgamo;  *  why,  George 
Buchiman  wrote  tragedies,  and  his  pupil,  learned  and  wise  as 
himself,  goes  to  see  them,  so  it  is  next  door  to  treason  to 
abstain ;  and  the  cleverest  men  in  England  write  for  the  stage, 
and  the  prettiest  women  in  London  resort  to  the  playhouses, 
and  I  have  a  brace  of  nags  at  the  door  which  will  carry  us 
along  the  streets  like  wildfire,  and  the  ride  wiU  digest  our 
venison  and  ortolans,  and  dissipate  the  fumes  of  the  wine, 
and  so  let's  to  horse.  God-den  to  you,  gentlemen.  God-den, 
Chevalier  de  la  Fortune.' 
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Lord  Dalgamo's  grooms  were  in  attendance  with  two  horses, 
and  the  young  men  mounted,  the  proprietor  upon  a  favourite 
barb,  and  Nigel  upon  a  high-dressed  jennet,  soaroe  less  beautiful. 
As  they  rode  towards  the  theatre.  Lord  Dalgamo  endeavoured 
to  discover  his  friend's  opinion  of  the  company  to  which  he  had 
introduced  him,  and  to  combat  the  exceptions  which  he  might 
suppose  him  to  have  taken.  ^  And  wherefore  lookest  thou  Mui,' 
he  said,  'my  pensive  neophyte f  Sage  son  of  the  alma  mater 
of  Low-Dutch  learning,  what  aileth  theef  Is  the  leaf  of  the 
living  world  which  we  have  turned  over  in  company  less  fairly 
written  than  thou  hadst  been  taught  to  expect  f  Be  comforted, 
and  pass  over  one  little  blot  or  two ;  thou  wilt  be  doomed  to 
read  through  many  a  page  as  black  as  infamy,  with  her  sooty 
pinion,  can  make  them.  Remember,  most  immaculat<e  Nigel, 
that  we  are  in  London,  not  Leyden ;  that  we  are  studying  Ufe, 
not  lore.  Stand  buff  against  &e  reproach  of  ,thine  over-tender 
conscience,  man,  and  when  thou  summeet  up,  like  a  good 
arithmetician,  the  actions  of  the  day,  before  you  balance  the 
account  upon  yoiir  pillow,  tell  the  accusing  spirit  to  his  brim- 
stone beard  that,  if  thine  ears  have  heard  ike  clatter  of  the 
devil's  bones,  thy  hand  hath  not  trowled  them ;  that  if  thine 
eye  hath  seen  the  brawling  of  two  angry  hoys,  thy  blade  hath 
not  been  bared  in  their  fray.' 

' Now,  all  this  may  be  wise  and  witty,'  replied  Nigel ;  'yet  I 
own  I  cannot  think  but  that  your  lordship,  and  other  men  of 
good  quality  with  whom  we  dined,  might  have  chosen  a  place 
of  meeting  free  from  the  intrusion  of  bullies,  and  a  better 
master  of  your  ceremonial  than  yonder  foreign  adventurer.' 

'  All  shall  be  amended,  Sancte  Nigelle,  when  thou  shalt  come 
forth  a  new  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  preach  a  crusade  against  dicing, 
drabbing,  and  company-keeping.  We  will  meet  for  dinner  in 
St.  Sepulchre's  church ;  we  will  dine  in  the  chancel,  drink  our 
flask  in  the  vestry ;  the  parson  shall  draw  every  cork,  and  the 
derk  say  ''amen"  to  every  health.  Come,  man,  cheer  up,  and 
get  rid  of  this  sour  and  unsocial  humour.  Credit  me,  that  the 
Puritans  who  object  to  us  the  follies  and  the  fnulties  incident 
to  human  nature  have  themselves  the  vices  of  absolute  devils, 
privy  malice  and  backbiting  hypocrisy,  and  spiritual  pride  in  all 
its  presumption.  There  is  much,  too,  in  life  which  we  must  see, 
were  it  only  to  learn  to  shun  it.  Will  Shakspeare,  who  lives 
after  death,  and  who  is  presently  to  afibrd  thee  sudi  pleasure 
as  none  but  himself  can  confer,  haisi  described  the  gallant  Falcon- 
bridge  as  calling  that  man 
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A  bftfltaid  to  the  time 
That  doth  not  smack  of  obeenratioii ; 

•  •  a  ■  • 

Which,  thopgh  I  wOl  not  practise  to  deoeiye, 
Yet,  to  ayoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  leani. 

Bat  here  we  are  at  the  door  of  the  Fortune,*  where  we  shall 
have  nmtohlesB  Will  speaking  for  himself.  Goblin,  and  you 
other  lout,  leave  the  horses  to  the  grooms,  and  make  way  for 
us  through  the  press.' 

They  dismounted,  and  the  assiduous  efforts  of  Lutin,  elbow- 
ing, btdlying,  and  proclaiming  his  master^s  name  and  title,  made 
way  through  a  crowd  of  murmuring  citizens  and  clamorous 
apprentices  to  the  door,  where  Lord  Dalgamo  speedily  procured 
a  brace  of  stools  upon  the  stage  for  his  companion  and  himself, 
where,  seated  among  other  gafiants  of  the  same  class,  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  ^splaying  their  fair  dresses  and  fashionable 
manners,  while  they  criticised  the  piece  during  its  progress; 
thus  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
spectacle  and  an  important  proportion  of  the  audience. 

Nigel  Olifaunt  was  too  eagerly  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  the  scene  to  be  capable  of  playing  his  part  as  became 
the  place  where  he  was  seated.  He  felt  aU  the  magic  of  that 
sorcerer  who  had  displayed,  within  the  paltry  circle  of  a  wooden 
booth,  the  long  wars  of  York  and  Luicaster,  compelling  the 
heroes  of  either  line  to  stalk  across  the  scene  in  language  and 
fashion  as  they  liyed,  as  if  the  grave  had  given  up  the  dead  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  living.  Burbage,t 
esteemed  the  best  Bichard  until  Gcurrick  arose,  played  the 
tyrant  and  usurper  with  such  truth  and  liveliness  that,  when 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  seemed  concluded  by  his  death,  the 
ideas  of  reality  and  deception  were  strongly  contending  in  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  imagination,  and  it  required  him  to  rouse  him- 
self from  his  reverie,  so  strange  did  the  proposal  at  first  sound, 
when  his  companion  declared  Eling  Bichard  should  sup  with 
them  at  the  Mermaid. 

They  were  joined,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  small  party  of  the 
gentlemen  witii  whom  they  had  dined,  which  they  recruited 
by  inviting  two  or  three  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  and 
poets,  who  seldom  failed  to  attend  the  Fortune  Theatre,  and 
were  even  but  too  ready  to  conclude  a  day  of  amusement  with 
a  nig^t  of  pleasure.    Thither  the  whole  party  adjourned,  and 

*  TbiB  tbeatre  was  dtaated  near  PUyhonte  Yud,  Golden  Lane  (LcrtiHr). 

t  See  Note  Sft. 
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betwixt  fertile  caps  of  sack,  excited  spirits,  and  the  emulous 
wit  of  their  lively  companions,  seemed  to  realise  the  joyous 
boast  of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  contemporaries,  when  reminding 
the  band  of 

Those  lyric  feasts, 

Where  men  such  clnsten  had, 

Ab  made  them  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ; 

While  yet  each  verse  of  thine 

Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Let  the  ijroud  salmon  goige  the  feathered  hook, 
Then  stnke,  and  then  yon  have  him.    He  will  wince ; 
Spin  ont  yonr  line  that  it  shall  whistle  from  you 
Some  twenty  yards  or  so,  yet  you  shall  have  him. 
liaiTT !  yon  must  have  patience.    The  stout  rock 
Whiw  is  his  trust  hath  edges  something  sharp ; 
And  the  deep  pool  hath  oosse  and  dudge  enough 
To  mar  your  fishing,  'less  you  are  more  careful. 

Albion^  or  the  DoubU  Kings, 

It  is  seldom  that  a  day  of  pleasure,  upon  review,  seems  alto- 
gether so  exquisite  as  the  partaker  of  the  festiyitj  may  have 
fdt  it  while  passing  over  him.  Nigel  Olifaunt,  at  least,  did 
not  feel  it  so,  and  it  required  a  visit  from  his  new  aoquaintanee 
Lord  Dalgamo  to  reconcile  him  entirely  to  himself.  But  this 
visit  took  place  early  after  breakfast,  and  his  friend's  discourse 
was  prefaced  with  a  question,  '  How  he  liked  the  company  of 
the  preceding  evening  f ' 

'Why,  excellently  well,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'only  I 
should  have  liked  the  wit  better  had  it  appeared  to  flow  more 
freely.  Every  man's  invention  seemed  on  the  stretch,  and 
each  extravagant  simile  seemed  to  set  one  half  of  your  men 
of  wit  into  a  brown  study  to  produce  something  which  should 
out-herod  it.' 

'And  wherefore  not)'  said  Lord  Dalgamo^  'or  what  are 
these  fellows  fit  for,  but  to  play  the  intellectual  gladiators 
before  us  f  He  of  them  who  declares  himself  recreant^  should, 
d — ^n  him,  be  restricted  to  muddy  ale,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  Waterman's  Company.  I  promise  you,  that  many  a  pretty 
fellow  has  been  mortally  wounded  with  a  quibble  or  a  car- 
witchet  at  the  Mermaid,  and  sent  from  thence,  in  a  pitiable 
estate,  to  Wit's  hospital  in  the  Vintry,  where  they  languish  to 
this  day  amongst  fools  and  aldermen.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  said  Lord  Nigel ;  'yet  I  could  swear  by  my 
honour,  that  last  night  I  seemed  to  be  in  company  with  more 
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than  one  man  whose  geniua  and  learning  ought  either  to  have 
plaoed  him  higher  in  our  company  or  to  have  withdrawn  him 
altogether  from  a  scene  where,  sooth  to  speak,  his  part  seemed 
unworthily  subordinate.' 

'Now,  out  upon  your  tender  oonsdenoe,'  said  Lord  Dal- 
gamo;  'and  the  fioo  for  such  outcasts  of  Parnassus!  Why, 
these  are  the  yery  leayings  of  that  noble  banquet  of  pickled 
herrings  and  Rhenish  which  lost  London  so  many  of  her 
principal  witmongers  and  bards  of  misrule.  What  would  you 
have  said  had  you  seen  Nash  or  Green,  when  you  interest  your- 
self about  the  poor  mimes  you  supped  with  last  night  f  Suffice 
it,  they  had  their  drench  and  their  doze,  and  they  drank  and 
slept  as  much  as  may  save  them  from  any  necessity  of  eating 
tUl  evening,  when,  if  they  are  industrious,  they  will  find 
patrons  or  players  to  feed  tj^em.*  For  the  rest  of  their  wants, 
they  can  be  at  no  loss  for  cold  water  while  the  New  River 
head  holds  good ;  and  your  doublets  of  Parnassus  are  eternal 
in  duration.' 

'  Virgil  and  Horace  had  more  efficient  patronage,'  said  Nigel. 

'Ay,'  replied  his  countryman,  'but  these  fellows  are  neither 
Virgil  nor  Horace ;  besides,  we  have  other  spirits  of  another 
sort,  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  on  some  early  ocossion. 
Our  Swan  of  Avon  hath  sung  his  last ;  but  we  have  stout  old 
Ben,  with  as  much  learning  and  genius  as  ever  prompted  the 
treader  of  sock  and  buskin.  It  is  not,  however,  of  him  I  mean 
now  to  speak,  but  I  come  to  pray  you,  of  dear  love,  to  row  up 
with  me  as  far  as  Richmond,  wh^  two  or  three  of  the  gallants 
whom  you  saw  yesterday  mean  to  give  music  and  syllabubs  to 
a  set  of  beauties,  with  some  curious  bright  eyes  among  them — 
such,  I  promise  you,  as  might  win  an  astrologer  from  his 
worship  of  the  galaxy.  My  sister  leads  the  bevy  to  wh(Hn  I 
desire  to  present  you.  She  hath  her  admirers  at  court ;  and  is 
regarded,  though  I  might  dispense  with  sounding  her  praise, 
as  one  of  the  be&uties  of  the  time.' 

There  was  no  refusing  an  engagement  where  the  presence 
of  the  party  invited,  late  so  low  in  his  own  regiud,  was 
demandoi  by  a  lady  of  quality,  one  of  the  choice  beauties  of  the 
time.  Lord  Qlenvarloch  accepted,  as  was  inevitable,  and  spent 
a  lively  day  among  the  gay  and  the  fair.  He  was  the  gaUant 
in  attendance,  for  the  day,  upon  his  friend's  sister,  the  beauti- 
ful Countess  of  Blackchester,  who  aimed  at  once  at  superiority 
in  the  realms  of  fashion,  of  power,  and  of  wit. 

*  See  Men  of  Wit  and  Talenl    Kote  84. 
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She  msy  indeed,  conaiderably  older  than  her  brother,  and 
had  probably  oompleted  her  aiz  lustres;  but  the  defioienoy 
in  extreme  youth  was  more  than  atoned  for  in  the  most  pre- 
cise and  curious  aoouiaoy  in  attire,  an  early  acquaintance  with 
eveiy  foreign  mode,  and  a  peculiar  gift  in  adapting  the  know- 
ledge which  she  acquired  to  her  own  particular  features  and  com- 
plezion«  At  court,  she  knew  as  well  as  any  lady  in  the  circle 
the  precise  tone,  moral,  political,  learned,  or  jocose,  in  which  it 
was  proper  to  answer  l^e  monarch,  according  to  his  prevailing 
humour;  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  very  active,  by  her 
personal  interest,  in  procuring  her  husband  a  high  situation, 
which  the  gouty  old  yiscount  could  nerer  have  deserved  by  any 
merit  of  his  own  commonplace  conduct  and  understanding. 

It  was  far  more  easy  for  this  lady  than  for  her  brother  to 
reooncOe  so  young  a  courtier  as  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  the 
customs  and  habits  of  a  sphere  so  new  to  him.  In  all  dvilised 
society,  the  females  of  distinguished  rank  and  beauty  give  the 
tone  to  manners,  and,  through  these,  even  to  monds.  Lady 
Blackchester  had,  besides,  interest  either  in  the  court  or  over 
the  courts  for  its  source  could  not  be  well  traced,  which  created 
friends,  and  overawed  those  who  might  have  been  disposed  to 
play  the  part  of  enemies. 

At  one  time,  she  was  understood  to  be  cloeelv  leagued  with 
the  Buckingham  family,  with  whom  her  brother  still  main* 
tained  a  great  intimacy;  and,  although  some  coldness  had 
taken  place  betwixt  the  countess  and  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, so  that  they  were  little  seen  together,  and  the  former 
seemed  considerably  to  have  withdrawn  herself  into  privacy,  it 
was  wluspered  that  Lady  Blackchester's  interest  with  the 
great  favourite  was  not  diminished  in  consequence  of  her 
breach  with  his  lady. 

Our  accounts  of  the  private  court  intrigues  of  that  period, 
and  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  are  not  full 
enough  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  various  reports 
which  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  we  have  detailed.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Lady  iKackchester  possessed  great  influ- 
ence on  the  drde  around  her,  both  from  her  b(Bauty,  her 
abilities,  and  her  reputed  talents  for  court  intrigue ;  and  that 
Nigel  Oli&unt  was  not  long  of  experiencing  its  power,  as  he 
beoune  a  slave  in  some  degree  to  that  species  of  habit  which 
carries  so  many  men  into  a  certain  society  at  a  certain  hour, 
without  expecting  or  receiving  any  particular  d^;ree  of  grati- 
fication, or  even  amusement. 
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His  life  for  several  weeks  may  be  thus  described.  The 
ordinaiy  was  no  bad  introduction  to  the  business  of  the 
day;  and  the  young  lord  quickly  found  that,  if  the  society 
there  was  not  always  irreproachable,  still  it  formed  the  most 
oonvenient  and  agreeable  place  of  meeting  with  the  &ahionable 
parties  with  whom  he  visited  Hyde  Park,  the  theatres^  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  or  joined  the  gay  and  glittering 
circle  which  Lady  Blackchester  had  assembled  around  her. 
Neither  did  he  entertain  the  same  scrupulous  horror  which  led 
him  originally  even  to  hesitate  entering  into  a  place  where 
gaming  was  permitted ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  began  to  admit 
the  idea  that,  as  there  could  be  no  harm  in  beholding  such 
recreation  when  only  indulged  in  to  a  moderate  degree,  so,  from 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  joining  in 
it,  always  under  the  same  restrictions.  But  the  young  lord 
was  a  Scotsman,  habituated  to  early  reflection,  and  totally  un- 
accustomed to  any  habit  which  inferred  a  careless  risk  or  profuse 
waste  of  money.  Profusion  was  not  his  natural  vice,  or  one 
likely  to  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  education ;  and  in  all 
probability,  while  his  father  anticipated  with  noble  horror  the 
idea  of  his  son  approaching  the  gaming-table,  he  was  more 
startled  at  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  gaining  than  a  losing 
adventurer.  The  second,  according  to  his  principles,  had  a 
termination,  a  sad  one  indeed,  in  the  loss  of  temporal  fortune ; 
the  first  quality  went  on  increasing  the  evil  which  he  dreaded, 
and  perilled  at  once  both  body  and  soul. 

However  the  old  lord  might  ground  his  apprehension,  it 
was  BO  far  verified  by  his  son's  conduct^  that,  from  an  observer 
of  the  various  games  of  chance  which  he  witnessed,  he  came^ 
by  degrees,  by  moderate  hazards  and  small  bets  or  wagers,  to 
take  a  certain  interest  in  them.  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that 
his  rank  and  expectations  entitled  him  to  hazard  a  few  pieces, 
for  his  game  went  no  deeper,  against  persons  who,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  they  staked  their  money,  might  be 
supposed  well  able  to  afibrd  to  lose  it. 

It  chanced,  or,  perhaps,  according  to  the  common  belief,  his 
evil  genius  had  so  decreed,  that  Nigel's  adventures  were  re- 
markably successful.  He  was  temperate,  cautious,  cool-headed, 
had  a  strong  memory  and  a  ready  power  of  calculation ;  was, 
besides,  of  a  daring  and  intrepid  character,  one  upon  whom  no 
one  that  had  looked  even  slightly,  or  spoken  to  though  but 
hastily,  would  readily  have  ventured  to  practise  anything  ap- 
proaching to  trick,  or  which  required  to  be  supported  by 
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iDtimidatioiL  While  Lord  QlenTarloch  ohoee  to  play,  men 
played  with  him  regularly,  or,  acoording  to  the  phrase,  upon 
the  square;  and,  as  he  found  his  luck  change,  or  wished  to 
hazard  his  good  fortune  no  farther,  the  more  professed  Yotaries 
of  fortune  who  frequented  the  house  of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
do  St.-Prie8t  Beaujeu  did  not  venture  openly  to  express  their 
displeasure  at  his  rising  a  winner.  But  when  this  happened  re- 
peatedly, the  gamesters  murmured  amongst  themselves  equally 
at  the  caution  and  the  success  of  the  young  Scotsman ;  and 
he  became  far  from  being  a  popular  character  among  their 
society. 

It  was  no  slight  inducement  to  the  continuance  of  this  most 
evil  habit^  when  once  it  was  in  some  degree  acquired,  that  it 
seemed  to  place  Lord  Qlenvarloch,  haughty  as  he  naturally 
was,  beyond  the  necessity  of  subjecting  himself  to  farther 
pecuniary  obligations,  which  his  prolonged  residence  in  London 
must  otherwise  have  rendered  necessary.  He  had  to  solicit 
from  the  ministers  certain  forms  of  office,  which  were  to  render 
his  sign- manual  efiectually  useful;  and  these,  though  they 
could  not  be  denied,  were  delayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
Nigel  to  believe  ihere  was  some  secret  opposition  which 
occasioned  the  demur  in  his  business.  His  own  impulse  was, 
to  have  appeared  at  coxtrt  a  second  time,  with  the  King's  sign- 
manual  in  his  pocket,  and  to  have  appealed  to  his  Majesty 
himself,  whether  the  delay  of  the  public  officers  ought  to 
render  his  royal  generosity  unavailing.  But  the  Lord  Huntin- 
glen,  that  good  old  peer,  who  had  so  frankly  interfered  in  his 
behalf  on  a  former  occasion,  and  whom  he  occasionally  visited, 
greatly  dissuaded  him  from  a  similar  adventure,  and  exhorted 
him  quietly  to  await  the  deliverance  of  the  ministers,  which 
should  set  him  free  from  dancing  attendance  in  London. 

Lord  Dalgamo  joined  his  father  in  deterring  his  young 
friend  from  a  second  attendance  at  court,  at  least  till  he  was 
reconciled  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingluun.  *  A  matter  in  which,' 
he  said,  addressing  his  father,  *  I  have  ofiered  my  poor  assistance, 
without  being  able  to  prevail  on  Lord  Nigel  to  make  any — ^not 
even  the  least — submission  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 

'  By  my  faith,  and  I  hold  the  laddie  to  be  in  the  right  on't, 
Malcolm!'  answered  the  stout  old  Scots  lord.  'What  right 
hath  Buckingham,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  son  of  Sir  George 
YiUiers,  to  expect  homage  and  fealty  fiom  one  more  noble  than 
himself  by  eight  quartersf  I  heard  him  myself,  on  no  reason 
that  I  could  perceive,  term  Lord  Nigel  his  enemy ;  and  it  will 
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nerer  be  by  my  oonnael  that  the  lad  speaks  Boft  woid  to  him 
till  he  recallB  the  haid  one.' 

<  That  is  precisely  my  advice  to  Lord  GlenTarloch,'  answered 
Lord  Dalganio;  'but  then  you  will  admits  my  dear  father,  that 
it  would  be  the  risk  of  extremity  for  our  fricaid  to  return  into 
the  presence,  the  duke  being  his  enemy;  better  to  leave  it 
with  me  to  take  off  the  heat  of  the  distempeiature  with  which 
some  pickthanks  hare  persuaded  the  duke  to  regard  our  friend.' 

'  If  thou  canst  persuade  Buckingham  of  his  error,  Maloohny' 
said  his  father,  *  for  once  I  will  say  there  hath  been  kindness 
and  honesty  in  court  service.  I  have  oft  told  your  sistor  and 
yourself  that  in  the  general  I  esteem  it  as  lightly  as  may  be.' 

'You  need  not  doubt  my  doing  my  best  in  Nigel's  case,' 
answered  Lord  Dalgamo ;  '  but  you  must  think,  my  dear  father, 
I  must  needs  use  slower  and  gentler  means  than  those  by  which 
you  became  a  favourite  twenty  years  ago.' 

'By  my  faith,  I  am  afraid  Uiou  wilt,'  answered  his  father. 
'  I  tell  thee,  Malcolm,  I  would  sooner  wish  myself  in  the  grave 
than  doubt  thine  honesty  or  honour;  yet  somehow  it  hath 
chanced  that  honest,  ready  service  hath  not  the  same  accept- 
ance at  court  which  it  had  in  my  younger  time,  and  yet  you 
rise  there.' 

'  0,  the  time  permite  not  your  old-world  service^'  said  Lord 
Dalgamo;  'we  have  now  no  daUy  insurrections,  no  nightly 
attempte  at  assassination,  as  were  the  fashion  in  the  Scottish 
court  Your  prompt  and  uncourteous  sword-in-hand  attendance 
on  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  would  be  as  un- 
beseeming as  your  old-fashioned  serving-men,  with  their  badges, 
broadswords,  and  bucklers,  would  be  at  a  court  mask.  Besides, 
father,  loyal  haste  hath  its  inconveniences.  I  have  heazd,  and 
from  royal  lips  too,  that  when  you  struck  your  dagger  into  the 
traitor  Ruthven,  it  was  with  such  little  consideration,  that  the 
point  ran  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  royal  buttock.  The 
King  never  tiUks  of  it  but  he  rube  the  injured  part,  and  quotes 
his  "  infomdum  .  .  .  renovare  ddoretn."  But  this  ccMnes  of  old 
fashions,  and  of  wearing  a  long  Liddesdale  whinger  instead  of 
a  poniard  of  Parma.  Yet  this,  my  dear  father,  you  call  prompt 
and  valiant  service.  The  King,  I  am  told,  could  not  sit  upright 
for  a  fortnight,  though  all  the  cushions  in  Falkland  were  placed 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  Provost  of  Dunfermline's  bonowed 
to  the  boot  of  all.' 

' It  is  a  lie,'  said  the  old  earl — 'a  false  lie,  foxge  it  who  list ! 
It  is  true  I  wore  a  dagger  of  service  by  my  side,  and  not  a 
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bodkin  like  youn,  to  pick  one's  teeth  withal.  And  for  prompt 
serrioe— odds  noons  1  it  should  be  prompt  to  be  usefut  when 
kings  are  crying  treason  and  murder  with  the  screech  of  a  half- 
throttled  hen.  But  jou  young  courtiers  know  nought  of  these 
matteis,  and  are  litde  better  than  the  green  geese  they  bring 
over  from  the  Indies,  whose  only  merit  to  their  masters  is  to 
repeat  their  own  words  after  them — a  pack  of  mouthers,  and 
flatterers,  and  ear-wigs.  Well,  I  am  old  and  unable  to  mend, 
else  I  would  break  all  off,  and  hear  the  Tay  once  more  flinging 
himself  oyer  the  Campsie  Linn.' 

<  But  there  is  your  dinner-bell,  father,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo, 
*  which,  if  the  venison  I  sent  you  prove  seasonable,  is  at  least 
as  sweet  a  sound.' 

*  Follow  me,  then,  youngsters,  if  you  list,'  said  the  old  earl ; 
and  strode  on  from  the  alcove  in  which  this  conversation  was 
held,  towards  the  house,  followed  by  the  two  young  men. 

In  their  private  discourse.  Lord  Dalgamo  had  little  trouble 
in  dissuading  Nigel  from  going  immediately  to  court;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  offers  he  made  him  of  a  previous  intro- 
duction to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  were  received  by  Lord 
Glenvarloch  with  a  positive  and  contemptuous  refusal.  His 
friend  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  one  who  claims  the  merit  of 
having  given  to  an  obstinate  friend  the  best  cotmsel,  and  desires 
to  be  held  free  of  the  consequences  of  his  pertinacity. 

As  for  the  fother,  his  table  indeed,  and  his  best  liquor,  of 
which  he  was  more  profuse  than  necessary,  were  at  the  command 
of  his  young  friend,  as  well  as  his  best  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  affitirs.  But  Lord  Huntinglen's  interest 
was  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired 
by  bis  gallant  defence  of  the  King's  person  was  so  carelessly 
managed  by  himself,  and  so  easily  eluded  by  the  favourites  and 
ministers  of  the  sovereign,  that,  except  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  King  was  in  some  measure  taken  by  surprise, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  the  royal  bounty  was  never 
efficiently  extended  either  to  himself  or  to  his  friends. 

'  There  never  was  a  man,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  whose  shrewder 
knowledge  of  the  English  court  saw  where  his  ftither^s  deficiency 
lay,  'that  had  it  so  perfectly  in  his  power  to  have  made  his  way 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  as  my  poor  father.  He  had  acquired 
a  right  to  build  up  the  stairoase  step  by  step^  slowly  and  surely, 
letting  every  boon  which  he  begged  year  after  year  become  in 
its  turn  the  resting-place  for  the  next  annual  grant.  But  your 
fortunes  shall  not  shipwreck  upon  the  same  coast,  Nigel,'  he 
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would  oonolude.  '  If  I  have  fewer  means  of  inflnenoe  than  my 
father  has,  or  rather  had,  till  he  threw  them  away  for  butts  of 
saok,  hawks,  houndfl),  and  such  carrion,  I  can,  far  better  than 
he,  improve  that  which  I  possess ;  and  that»  my  dear  Nigel,  is 
all  en^^stged  in  your  behalf.  Do  not  be  surprised  or  offended 
that  you  now  see  me  less  than  formerly.  Ilie  stag-hunting  is 
commenced,  and  the  Prince  looks  that  I  should  attend  him 
more  frequently.  I  must  also  maintain  my  attendance  oa  the 
Duke,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  your  cause 
when  occasion  shall  permit.' 

'I  have  no  cause  to  plead  before  the  Duke,'  said  Nigel, 
gravely ;  '  I  have  said  so  repeatedly.' 

'THiy,  I  meant  the  phrase  no  otherwise,  thou  churlish  and 
suspicious  disputant^'  answered  Dalgamo,  'than  as  I  am  now 
pleading  the  Duke's  cause  with  thee.  Surely  I  only  mean  to 
claim  a  share  in  our  royal  master's  favourite  benediction,  BetUi 
padficiJ 

Upon  several  occasions,  Lord  Glenvarloch's  conversations, 
both  with  the  old  earl  and  lus  son,  took  a  similar  turn,  and  had 
a  like  conclusion.  He  sometimes  felt  as  if,  betwixt  the  one  and 
the  other,  not  to  mention  the  more  unseen  and  unboasted,  but 
scarce  less  certain,  influence  of  Lady  Blackchester,  his  afiair, 
simple  as  it  had  become,  might  have  been  somehow  accelerated. 
But  it  was  equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  rough  honesty  of 
the  father  and  the  eager  and  officious  friendship  of  Lord 
Dalgamo ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the  countenance  of 
the  lady,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  such  distinction,  would 
be  wanting,  could  it  be  effectual  in  his  service. 

Nigel  was  further  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  Lord  Dal- 
gamo often  pointed  out,  that  the  favourite  being  supposed  to 
be  his  enemy,  every  petty  officer  through  whose  hands  his 
affidr  must  necessarily  pass  would  desire  to  make  a  merit  of 
throwing  obstacles  in  his  way,  which  he  could  only  surmount 
by  steadiness  and  patience,  unless  he  preferred  closing  the 
breach,  or,  as  Lord  balgamo  called  it,  making  lus  peace  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Nigel  mighti  and  doubtless  would^  have  had  recourse  to  the 
advice  of  his  Mend  George  Heriot  upon  tins  occasion,  having 
found  it  so  advantageous  formerly ;  but  the  only  time  he  saw 
him  after  their  visit  to  courts  he  found  the  worthy  dtiasen 
engaged  in  hasty  preparation  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  upcxi 
business  of  great  importance  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and 
by  an  especial  commission  from  the  court  and  the  Duke  of 
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Backinghaiiiy  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  oonsiderable 
profit.  The  good  man  smiled  as  he  named  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.  '  He  had  been,'  he  said,  *  pretty  sure  that  his  disgrace 
in  that  quarter  would  not  be  of  long  duration.' 

Lord  Glenyaiioch  expressed  hirnself  rejoiced  at  their  recoor 
dliation,  observing,  that  it  had  been  a  most  painful  reflection 
to  him  that  Master  Heriot  should,  in  his  behalf,  haye  incuired 
the  dislike,  and  perhaps  exposed  himself  to  the  ill  offices,  of  so 
powerful  a  favourite. 

<My  lord,'  said  Heriot,  'for  your  father's  son  I  would  do 
much ;  and  yet  truly,  if  I  know  myself,  I  would  do  as  much, 
and  risk  as  much,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  in  the  case  of  a  much 
more  insignificant  person,  as  I  have  ventured  for  yours.  But 
as  we  shall  not  meet  for  some  time,  I  must  commit  to  your 
own  wisdom  the  farther  prosecution  <^  this  matter.' 

And  thus  they  took  a  kind  and  affectionate  leave  of  each  other. 

There  were  other  changes  in  Lord  Glenvarloch's  situation 
which  require  to  be  noticed.  His  present  occupations,  and  the 
habits  of  amusement  which  he  had  acquired,  rendered  his  living 
so  far  in  the  city  a  considerable  inconvenience.  He  may  also 
have  become  a  little  ashamed  of  his  cabin  on  Paul's  Wharf, 
and  desirous  of  being  lodged  somewhat  more  according  to  his 
qualil^.  S*or  this  purpose  he  had  hired  a  small  apartment  near 
tike  Temple.  He  was,  nevertheless,  almost  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  when  he  observed  that  his  removal  appeared  to  give 
some  pain  to  John  Christie,  and  a  great  deal  to  lus  cordial  and 
officious  landlady.  The  former,  who  was  grave  and  saturnine 
in  eveiything  he  did,  only  hoped  that  all  had  been  to  Lord 
Glenvarioch's  mind,  and  that  he  had  not  left  them  on  account 
of  any  unbeseeming  negligence  on  their  part.  But  the  tear 
twinkled  in  Dame  Nelly's  eye,  while  she  recounted  the  various 
improvements  she  had  made  in  the  apartment  of  express  pur- 
pose to  render  it  more  convenient  to  his  lordship. 

'There  was  a  great  sea-chest,'  she  said,  'had  been  taken 
upstairs  to  the  shopman's  garret^  though  it  left  the  poor  lad 
scarce  eighteen  inches  of  opening  to  creep  betwixt  it  and  his 
bed ;  and  Heaven  knew — she  did  not — ^whether  it  could  ever 
be  brought  down  that  narrow  stair  again.  Then  the  turning 
the  doset  into  an  alcove  had  cost  a  matter  of  twenty  round 
shillings;  and  to  be  sure,  to  any  other  lodger  but  his  lordship 
the  closet  was  more  convenient.  There  was  all  the  linen,  too^ 
wluch  she  had.  bought  on  purpose.  But  Heaven's  will  be  done 
— she  was  resigned.' 

xrv  II 
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Erexybody  likes  xnaikB  ci  personal  attaofament ;  and  Nigel, 
whose  heart  really  smote  him,  as  if  in  his  rising  fortunes  he 
were  disdaining  Uie  lowly  acoonmiodations  and  l£e  ciyilitiee  of 
the  humble  friends  whieh  bad  been  but  lately  actual  fayouis, 
failed  not  by  every  assurance  in  his  power,  sjid  by  as  liberal 
payment  as  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  to  alleviate 
the  soreness  of  their  feelings  at  his  departure ;  and  a  parting 
kiss  from  the  fair  lips  of  his  hostess  sealed  his  forgiveness. 

Richie  Moniplies  lingered  behind  his  master,  to  ask  whether, 
in  case  of  need,  John  Christie  could  help  a  canny  Scotsman  to 
a  passage  back  to  his  own  country;  and  receiving  assurance 
of  John's  interest  to  that  efkct,  he  said,  at  parting,  he  would 
remind  him  of  his  promise  soon.  'For,'  said  he,  'if  my  lord  is 
not  weary  of  this  London  life,  I  ken  one  that  is,  videliceti 
mysell ;  and  I  am  wed  determined  to  see  Arthur's  Seat  again 
ere  I  am  many  weeks  older.' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BingOy  why,  BingD !  liey»  boy— liero,  air,  here ! 
He's  ffone  and  on^  but  hell  be  home  before  ns ; 
Tib  the  most  wayward  cur  e'er  mambled  bone, 
Or  dogg'd  a  master's  footstep.    Bingo  loves  me 
Better  than  ever  beggar  loyed  his  alms ; 
Tet,  when  he  takes  sooh  hnmoor,  von  may  ooax 
Sweet  Mistress  Fantasy,  yoor  worshijp's  mistress, 
Ont  of  her  sullen  mooos,  as  soon  as  dingo. 

2^  DinninU  and  his  Dog. 

RiCHiB  Moniflub  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Two  or  three 
monungs  after  the  young  lord  had  possessed  himself  of  his  new 
lodgings,  he  appeared  before  Nigel,  as  he  was  preparing  to  dress, 
haying  left  his  pillow  at  an  hoar  much  later  than  had  f oimerly 
been  his  custom. 

As  Nigel  looked  upon  his  attendant,  he  observed  there  was  a 
gathering  gloom  upon  his  solemn  features,  which  expressed  either 
additional  importance^  or  superadded  discontent,  or  a  portion  of 
both. 

'  How  now,'  he  said,  'what  is  the  matter  this  morning,  Richie, 
that  you  haye  made  your  face  so  like  the  grotesque  mask  on  one 
of  the  spouts  yonder  f '  pointing  to  the  Temple  Qiurch,  of  which 
Gothic  building  they  had  a  yiew  from  the  window. 

Richie  swiyelled  his  head  a  little  to  the  right,  with  as  little 
alacrity  as  if  he  had  the  crick  in  his  neck,  and  instantly  resum- 
ing his  posture,  replied,  'Mask  here,  mask  there,  it  were  nae 
such  matters  that  I  haye  to  speak  anent.' 

'And  what  matters  haye  you  to  speak  anent,  then!'  said  his 
master,  whom  circumstances  had  inured  to  tolerate  a  good  deal 
di  freedom  from  his  attendant. 

'My  lord,'  said  Richie,  and  then  stopped  to  cough  and  hem, 
as  if  what  he  had  to  say  stuck  somewhat  in  hia  throat. 

'  I  guess  the  mystery,'  said  Nigel — '  you  want  a  little  money, 
Richie.     Will  five  pieces  serve  the  present  tumf  ^ 

'  My  lord,'  said  Richie,  '  I  may,  it  is  like,  want  a  trifle  oi 
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money ;  and  I  am  glad  at  the  same  time  and  aony  that  it  is 
mair  plenty  with  your  lordship  than  fonnerly.' 

'Glad  and  sorry,  man!'  said  Lord  Nig^;  'why,  you  are 
reading  riddles  to  me,  Richie.' 

'My  riddle  will  be  briefly  read,'  said  Richie:  'I  come  to 
crave  of  your  lordship  your  commands  for  Scotland.' 

'For  Scotland!  why,  art  thou  mad,  manf  said  Nigel; 
'  canst  thou  not  tany  to  go  down  with  me  f ' 

'I  could  be  of  little  service,'  said  Richie,  'since  you  purpose 
to  hire  another  page  and  groom.' 

'Why,  thou  jeedouB  ass,'  said  the  young  lord,  'will  not  thy 
load  of  duty  lie  the  lighter?  Qo,  take  thy  breakfast^  and  drink 
thy  ale  double  strong,  to  put  such  absurdities  out  of  thy  head. 
I  could  be  angry  wiUn  thee  for  thy  folly,  man,  but  I  remember 
how  thou  hast  stuck  to  me  in  adyendty.' 

'Adyersity,  my  lord,  should  never  have  parted  us,'  said 
Richie;  'methinks,  had  the  warst  come  to  waist,  I  could  have 
starved  as  gallantly  as  your  lordship,  or  more  so,  being  in  some 
sort  used  to  it;  for,  though  I  was  bred  at  a  flesher's  stall,  I 
have  not  through  my  life  had  a  constant  intimacy  with  collops.' 

'Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  aU  this  trash? '  said  Ni^; 
'  or  has  it  no  other  end  than  to  provoke  my  patience  f  Tou 
know  well  enough  that,  had  I  twenty  serving-men,  I  would  hold 
the  faithful  follower  that  stood  by  me  in  my  distress  the  most 
valued  of  them  alL  But  it  is  totaUy  out  of  reason  to  plague 
me  with  your  solemn  capricoios.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Richie,  'in  declaring  your  trust  in  me,  you 
have  done  what  is  honourable  to  yourself,  if  I  may  with  humility 
say  BO  much,  and  in  no  way  undeserved  on  my  mde.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  part' 

'Body  of  me,  man,  whyt'  said  Lord  Nigel;  'what  reason 
can  there  be  for  it,  if  we  are  mutually  satisfied)' 

'  My  IcHrd,'  said  Richie  Moniplies, '  your  lorddiip's  occupations 
are  such  as  I  cannot  own  or  countenance  by  my  presence.' 

'  How  now,  sirrah  I '  said  hiB  master,  anally. 

'  Under  favour,  my  lord,'  replied  his  domestic, '  it  is  unequal 
dealing  to  be  equally  ofifended  by  my  speech  and  by  my  silence. 
If  you  can  hear  with  patience  the  grounds  of  my  departure,  it 
may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  the  better  for  you  here  and  hereafter ; 
if  not^  let  me  have  my  license  of  departure  in  silence,  and  so  no 
more  about  it.' 

'Go  to,  sir!'  said  Nigel;  'speak  out  your  mind,  only  re- 
member to  whom  you  speak  it.' 
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*  Weel — ^weel,  my  lord^  I  speak  it  with  humility  (never  did 
Richie  look  with  more  starohed  dignity  than  when  he  uttered 
the  word);  but  do  you  think  this  dicing  and  caxd-shuffling, 
and  haunting  of  tayems  and  playhouaea,  suite  your  lordship^ 
for  I  am  sure  it  does  not  suit  me  f ' 

'Why,  you  are  not  turned  precisian  or  Puritan,  foolt'  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  laughing,  though,  betwixt  resentment  and 
shame,  it  cost  him  some  trouble  to  do  so. 

'My  lord,'  replied  the  follower,  'I  ken  the  purport  of  your 
query.  I  am,  it  may  be,  a  little  of  a  preciedan,  and  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  let  that  be  a  pass- 
over.  I  have  stretched  the  duties  of  a  serving-man  as  fiur  as 
my  Northern  conscience  will  permit.  I  can  give  my  gude  word 
to  my  master,  or  to  my  native  country,  when  I  am  in  a  foreign 
land,  even  though  I  should  leave  downright  truth  a  wee  bit 
behind  me.  Ay,  and  I  will  take  or  give  a  slash  with  ony  man 
that  speaks  to  the  derogation  of  either.  But  this  chambering^ 
dicing,  and  play-haunting  is  not  my  element — I  cannot  draw 
breath  in  it;  and  when  I  hear  of  your  lordship  winning  the 
siller  that  some  poor  creature  may  full  sairly  miss — ^by  my 
saul,  if  it  wad  serve  your  necessity,  rather  than  you  gained  it 
from  him,  I  wad  tsk  a  jump  over  the  hedge  with  your  lordship, 
and  cry  "  Stand  I "  to  the  first  grazier  we  met  that  was  coming 
from  Smithfield  with  the  price  of  his  Essex  calves  in  his  leathern 
pouch ! ' 

'Tou  are  a  simpleton,'  aaad  Nigel,  who  felt^  however,  much 
conscience-struck ;  *  I  never  play  but  for  small  sums.' 

'Ay,  my  lord,'  replied  the  unyielding  domestic,  '  and — still 
with  reverence — it  is  even  sae  much  the  waur.  If  you  played 
with  your  equals,  there  might  be  like  sin,  but  there  wad  be 
mair  warldly  honour  in  it  Tour  lordship  kens,  or  may  ken  by 
experience  of  your  ain,  whilk  is  not  as  yet  mony  weeks  auld,  that 
nnall  sums  can  ill  be  missed  by  those  that  have  nane  larger; 
and  I  maun  e'en  be  plain  with  you,  that  men  notice  it  of  your 
lordship^  that  ye  play  wi'  nane  but  the  misguided  creatures  that 
can  but  afiford  to  lose  bare  stakes.' 

'No  man  dare  say  sol'  replied  Nigel,  very  angrily.  'I 
play  with  whom  I  please,  but  I  will  only  play  for  what  stake  I 
please.' 

'That  is  just  what  they  say,  my  lord,'  said  the  unmerciful 
Richie,  whose  natural  love  of  lecturing,  as  well  as  his  bluntness 
of  feeling,  prevented  him  from  having  any  idea  of  the  pain  which 
he  was  indflicting  on  his  master — 'these  are  even  their  own  very 
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words.  It  was  but  yesterday  your  lordship  was  pleased  at  that 
same  ordinary  to  win  from  yonder  young  hafflins  gentlenukn 
with  the  orimscm  velvet  doublet  and  the  cook's  feather  in  his 
beaver — ^him,  I  mean,  who  f ou^t  with  the  ranting  captain — a 
matter  oi  five  pounds,  or  thereby.  I  saw  him  come  through 
the  hall ;  and,  if  he  was  not  deaned  out  oi  oroas  and  pile,  I 
never  saw  a  niined  man  in  my  life.' 

'Impossible!'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  'Why,  who  is  hef 
He  looked  like  a  man  of  substance.' 

'All  is  not  gold  that  glistens,  my  lord,'  replied  Riohiej 
'  'broidery  and  bullion  buttons  make  bare  pouches.  And  if  you 
ask  who  he  is — ^maybe  I  have  a  guess,  and  care  not  to  teE/ 

'At  least,  if  I  have  done  any  such  fellow  an  injury,'  saia  the 
L(»d  Nigel, '  let  me  know  how  I  can  repair  it.' 

'  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  my  lord — ^with  reverence 
always,'  said  Richie ;  '  he  shall  be  suitably  cared  after.  Think 
on  him  but  as  ane  wha  was  running  post  to  the  devil,  and  got 
a  shouldering  from  your  lordship  to  help  him  on  his  journey. 
But  I  will  stop  him,  if  reason  can ;  and  so  your  lordship  needs 
ask  nae  mair  about  it,  for  there  is  no  use  in  your  knowing  it, 
but  much  the  oontrair.' 

'Hark  you,  sirrah,'  said  his  master,  'I  have  borne  with  you 
thus  far  for  certain  reasons,  but  abuse  my  good -nature  no 
forther ;  and  since  you  must  needs  go^  why,  go  a  God's  name, 
and  here  is  to  vaj  your  journey.'  So  saying,  he  put  gold  into 
his  hand,  which  Richie  told  over,  piece  by  piece,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

'  Is  it  all  right--or  are  they  wanting  in  weightr— or  what  the 
devil  keeps  you,  when  your  hurry  was  so  great  five  minutes 
sincet'  said  the  young  lord,  now  thoroughly  nettled  at  the 
presumptuous  precision  with  which  Richie  dealt  forth  his  canons 
of  morsdity. 

'  The  tale  of  ooin  is  complete,'  said  Richie,  with  the  most 
imperturbable  gravity ;  'and,  for  the  weight,  though  they  are 
sae  scrupulous  in  this  town  as  make  mouths  at  a  piece  that  is 
a  wee  bit  light,  or  that  has  been  cracked  within  the  ring,  my 
sooth,  they  will  jump  at  them  in  Edinburgh  like  a  cock  at  a 
grosart.  Gold  pieces  are  not  so  plenty  there,  the  mair  the 
pity  1  • 

'  The  more  is  your  folly,  then,'  said  Nigel,  whose  anger  was 
only  momentary,  'that  leave  the  land  where  there  is  enough  of 
them.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Richie,  '  to  be  round  with  you,  the  grace  of 
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God  is  better  than  gold  pieces.  When  Goblin,  as  you  call 
yonder  Monsieur  Lutin — and  you  might  as  well  call  him  Gibbet, 
since  that  is  what  he  is  Hke  to  end  in — shall  recommend  a  page 
to  you,  ye  will  hear  little  such  doctrine  as  ye  have  heard  from 
me.  And  if  they  were  my  last  words,'  he  said,  raising  his 
vmce,  '  I  would  say  you  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the  paths 
which  your  honourable  fe.ther  trode  in ;  and,  what  is  more,  you 
are  going — still  under  correction — ^to  the  devil  with  a  dishclout, 
for  ye  are  laughed  at  by  them  that  lead  you  into  these  dis- 
ordered bye-paths.' 

'  Laughed  at  I '  said  Nigel,  who,  like  others  of  his  age,  was 
more  sensible  to  ridicule  than  to  reason.  '  Who  dares  laugh 
at  mef 

*My  lord,  as  sure  as  I  live  by  bread — ^nay,  more,  as  I  am  a 
true  man — and,  I  think,  your  lordship  never  found  Richie's 
tongue  bearing  aught  but  the  truth — uidess  that  your  lordship's 
credit,  my  country's  profit,  or,  it  may  be,  some  sma'  occasion  of 
my  ain,  made  it  unnecessary  to  promulgate  the  haill  veritie— 
I  say  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when  I  aaw  that  puir  creature 
come  through  the  ha',  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst — ^Heaven 
forgive  me  for  swearing !— of  God  and  man,  with  his  teeth  set, 
and  his  hands  douched,  and  his  bonnet  drawn  over  his  brows 
like  a  desperate  man.  Goblin  said  to  me,  '*  There  goes  a  dung- 
hill chicken,  that  your  master  has  plucked  clean  enough ;  it 
will  be  long  ere  his  lordship  ruffle  a  feather  with  a  cock  of 
the  game."  And  so,  my  lord,  to  speak  it  out,  the  lackeys  and 
the  gallanta^  and  more  especially  your  sworn  brother,  Lord 
Dalgamo^  oaHl  you  the  sparrow-hawk.  I  had  some  thought  to 
have  cracked  Lutin's  pate  for  the  speech,  but,  after  a',  the 
controversy  was  not  worth  it. 

<Do  they  use  such  terms  of  me t'  said  Lord  Nigel.  ' Death 
and  the  devil  1 ' 

'And  the  devil's  dam^  my  lord,'  answered  Bichie ;  'they  are 
all  three  busy  in  London.  And,  besides,  Lutin  and  his  master 
laughed  at  you,  my  lord,  for  letthig  it  be  thought  that — I  shame 
to  speak  it — ^that  ye  were  over  well  with  the  wife  of  the  decent 
honest  man  whose  house  you  but  now  left,  as  not  sufficient  for 
your  new  bravery,  whereas  they  said,  the  licentious  scoffers, 
that  you  pretended  to  such  fovour  when  you  had  not  courage 
enough  for  so  fair  a  quarrel,  and  that  the  sparrow-hawk  was  too 
cravenrcrested  to  fly  at  the  wife  of  a  cheesemonger.'  He  stopped 
a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master^s  face,  which  was 
inflamed  withshameand  anger,  and  then  proceeded.    'My  lord. 
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I  did  you  juBtdoe  in  my  thought,  and  myself  too.  ''FoTy" 
thought  I,  "he  would  haye  been  as  deep  in  that  sort  of  pro- 
fligacy as  in  others,  if  it  hadna  be^i  Biohie's  four  quarters.'' ' 

'  What  new  nonsense  haye  you  got  to  plague  me  with  t '  said 
Lord  NigeL  'But  go  on,  since  it  is  the  last  time  I  am  to  be 
tormented  with  your  impertinence — go  on,  and  make  the  most 
of  your  time.' 

'In  troth,'  said  Biohie,  'and  so  will  I  eyen  da  And 
as  Heayen  has  bestowed  on  me  a  tongue  to  speak  and  to 
adyise ' 

'  Which  talent  you  can  by  no  means  be  accused  of  suffering 
to  remain  idle,'  said  Lord  Glenyarlooh,  interrupting  him. 

'  True,  my  lord,'  said  Bichie,  again  waying  his  hand,  as  if 
to  bespeak  bis  master^s  silence  and  attention ;  '  so^  I  trust,  you 
will  think  some  time  hereafter.  And,  as  I  am  about  to  leaye 
your  seryice,  it  is  proper  that  ye  suld  know  the  truth,  that  ye 
may  consider  the  snares  to  which  your  youth  and  innocence  may 
be  exposed,  when  auider  and  douoer  heads  are  withdrawn  from 
beside  you.  There  has  been  a  lusty,  good-kx^ing  kimmer,  of 
some  forty  or  bygane,  making  mony  speerings  about  you,  my 
lord.' 

'  Well,  sir,  what  did  she  want  with  me  f '  said  Lord  Nigel. 

'At  first,  my  lord,'  replied  his  sapient  follower,  'as  she 
seemed  to  be  a  well-fashioned  woman,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
sensible  company,  I  was  no  way  reluctant  to  admit  her  to  my 
Gonyersation.' 

'  I  daresay  not,'  said  Lord  Nigel ;  '  nor  unwilling  to  tell  her 
about  my  priyate  affairs.' 

'Not  I,  truly,  my  lord,'  said  the  attendant;  'f(^,  though 
she  asked  me  mony  questions  about  your  fame,  your  fortune, 
your  business  here,  and  such-like,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
tell  her  altogether  the  truth  thereanent.' 

'  I  see  no  call  on  you  whateyer,'  said  Lord  Nigel,  'to  tell  the 
woman  either  truth  or  lies  upon  what  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with.' 

'I  thought  so  too,  my  lord,'  replied  Richie,  'and  so  I  told 
her  neither.' 

'And  what  did  you  tell  her,  then,  you  eternal  babbler!'  said 
his  master,  impatient  of  his  prate,  yet  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  all  to  end  in. 

'I  told  her,'  said  Bichie,  'about  your  warldly  fortune  and 
sae  forth,  something  whilk  is  not  truth  just  at  this  time ;  but 
which  hath  been  truth  formerly,  suld  be  truth  now,  and  will  be 
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tmth  again — and  that  was,  that  you  were  in  poaBeadon  of  your 
fair  lands,  whilk  ye  are  but  in  right  of  as  yet.  Pleasant  com- 
muning  we  had  on  that  and  other  topics,  until  she  showed  the 
eloven  f oot^  beginning  to  confer  with  me  about  some  wench  that 
she  said  had  a  good-will  to  your  lordship,  and  fain  she  would 
have  spoken  with  you  in  particular  anent  it;  but  when  I 
heard  of  such  inklings,  I  be^oi  to  suspect  she  was  little  better 

than whew ! '    Here  he  concluded  his  narratiye  with  a  low 

but  very  expressiye  whistle. 

'And  what  did  your  wisdom  do  in  these  circumstances t ' 
said  Lord  Nigel,  who^  notwithstanding  his  former  resentment^ 
could  now  scarcely  forbear  laughing. 

'  I  put  on  a  look,  my  lord,'  replied  Richie,  bending  his  solemn 
brows,  'that  suld  give  her  a  heart-scald  of  walking  on  such 
errands.  I  laid  her  enormities  clearly  before  her,  and  I 
threatened  her,  in  sae  mony  words,  that  I  would  have  her  to 
the  ducking-stool;  and  she,  on  the  contrair  part,  miscawed 
me  for  a  froward  Northern  tyke ;  and  so  we  parted  never  to 
meet  again,  as  I  hope  and  trust.  And  so  I  stood  between 
your  lordship  and  diat  temptation,  which  might  have  been 
worse  than  the  ordinaiy  or  the  playhouse  either;  since  you 
wot  well  what  Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  sayeth  of  the 
strange  woman.  "  For,"  said  I  to  mysell,  "  we  have  taken  to 
dicing  already,  and  if  we  take  to  drabbing  next,  the  Lord  kens 
what  we  may  land  in ! "' 

'Tour  impertinence  deserves  correction,  but  it  is  the  last 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  I  shall  have  to  foi^ve,  and  I  forgive 
it,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  and,  since  we  are  to  part,  Richie,  I 
will  say  no  more  respecting  your  precautions  on  my  account 
than  that  I  think  you  might  have  left  me  to  act  according  to 
my  own  judgment.' 

'Miokle  better  not,'  answered  Richie — 'mickle  better  not; 
we  are  a'  frail  creatures,  and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither 
than  in  our  ain  cases.  And  for  me,  even  myself,  saving  that 
case  of  the  sifflication,  which  might  have  happened  to  ony 
one^  I  have  always  observed  myself  to  be  much  more  pru- 
dential in  what  I  have  done  in  your  lordship's  behalf  than 
even  in  what  I  have  been  able  to  transact  for  my  own  interest 
— ^whilk  last  I  have,  indeed,  always  postponed,  as  in  duty  I 
ought.' 

'  I  do  believe  thou  hast^'  said  Lord  Nigel, '  having  ever  found 
thee  true  and  faithful.  And  since  London  pleases  you  so  little, 
I  will  bid  you  a  short  farewell ;  and  you  may  go  down  to  Edin- 
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burgh  until  I  oome  thither  myflelf ,  when  I  trust  you  will  re- 
enter into  my  servioe.' 

'  Now,  Heaven  bless  you,  my  lord,'  said  Richie  Moniplies^ 
with  uplifted  eyes;  'for  that  word  sounds  more  like  grace 
than  ony  has  come  out  of  your  mouth  this  fortnight.  I  give 
you  god-den,  my  lord.' 

So  saying,  he  thrust  forth  his  immense  bony  hand,  seind 
on  that  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  turned 
short  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  room  hastily,  as  if  afraid  of 
showing  more  emotion  than  was  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
decorum.  Lord  Nigel,  rather  surprised  at  his  sudden  exit, 
called  after  him  to  know  whether  he  was  sufficiently  provided 
with  money;  but  Richie,  shaking  his  head,  without  making 
any  other  answer,  ran  hastily  downstairs,  shut  the  street-door 
heavily  behind  him,  and  was  presently  seen  striding  along  the 
Strand. 

His  master  almost  involuntarily  v^atohed  and  distinguished 
the  tall,  raw-boned  figure  of  his  late  follower  from  the  window 
for  some  time,  until  he  was  lost  among  the  crowd  of  passengers. 
Nigel's  reflections  were  not  altogether  those  of  setf-approval. 
It  was  no  good  sign  of  his  course  of  life,  he  could  not  help 
acknowledging  this  much  to  himself,  that  so  ftdthful  an 
adherent  no  longer  seemed  to  feel  the  same  pride  in  his  service, 
or  attachment  to  his  person,  which  he  had  formerly  manifested. 
Neither  could  he  avoid  experiencing  some  twinges  of  conscience^ 
while  he  felt  in  some  degree  the  chaiges  which  Richie  had  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  experienced  a  sense  of  shame  and  mor- 
tification, arising  from  the  colour  given  by  others  to  that  which 
he  himself  would  have  called  his  caution  and  moderation  in 
play.  He  had  only  the  apology  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
himself  in  this  light. 

Then  his  pride  and  self-love  suggested  that)  on  the  other 
hand,  Richie,  with  all  his  good  intentions,  was  liUle  better  than 
a  conceited,  pragmatical  domestic^  who  seemed  disposed  rather 
to  play  the  tutor  than  the  lackey,  and  who^  out  of  sheer  love, 
as  he  alleged,  to  his  master^s  person,  assumed  the  privilege  of 
interfering  with,  and  controlling,  his  actions,  besides  rendering 
him  ridiculous  in  the  gay  world  from  the  antiquated  formality 
and  intrusive  presumption  of  his  manners. 

Nigel's  eyes  were  scarce  turned  from  the  window,  when  his 
new  landlord,  entering,  presented  to  him  a  slip  of  paper,  carefully 
bound  round  with  a  staing  of  flox-silk  and  s^ed.  '  It  had  been 
given  in,'  he  said,  'by  a  woman,  who  did  not  stop  an  instant.' 
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The  ocmtents  haiped  upon  the  same  string  which  Richie  Moni- 
plies  had  already  janed.  The  epistle  was  in  the  following 
words: — 

'For  the  Right  Hoooniable  hands  of  Lord  GlenTarloch, 

'These,  from  a  friend  unknown : — 
'  Mt  Lobd, 

'Tou  are  trusting  to  an  unhonest  friend,  and  dimin- 
ishing an  honest  reputation.  An  unknown  but  real  friend  of 
your  lordship  will  speak  in  one  word  what  you  would  not  learn 
from  flatterers  in  so  many  days  as  should  suffice  for  your 
utter  ruin.  He  whom  you  think  most  true — I  say  your  friend, 
Lord  Dalgamo — is  utterly  hlae  to  you,  and  doth  but  seek, 
under  pretence  of  friendship,  to  mar  your  fortune,  and  diminish 
ihe  good  name  by  which  you  might  mend  it.  The  kind  counte- 
nance which  he  shows  to  you  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
Prince's  frown ;  even  as  to  gain  at  Beaujeu's  ordinaiy  is  more 
discreditable  than  to  lose.  Beware  of  both.  And  this  is  all 
from  your  true  but  nameless  friend,  Ignoto.' 

Lord  Glenyarloch  paused  for  an  instant^  and  crushed  the 
paper  together — then  again  unfolded  and  read  it  with  attention 
— ^bent  his  brows — ^mused  for  a  moment^  and  then  tearing  it  to 
fragments,  ezdaimed — '  Begone  for  a  vile  calumny !  But  I  will 
watch — I  will  observe—' 

Thought  after  thought  roshed  on  him ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
Lord  Glenvarloch  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
own  reflections,  that  he  resolved  to  dissipate  them  by  a  walk 
in  the  Park,  and,  taking  his  cloak  and  beaver,  went  thither 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XV 

'Twaa  when  fleet  Snowball's  head  was  wozen  grey, 
A  luoklees  lev'ret  met  him  on  hie  way. 
Who  knows  not  Snowball— he,  whose  raoe  renown'd 
Is  still  victorious  on  each  conninff-ground  t 
Swiuffham,  Newmarket,  and  the  Soman  Camp, 
Have  seen  them  victors  o'er  each  meaner  stamp. 
In  vain  the  yonngling  souffht»  with  doabling  wile. 
The  hedge,  the  hill,  the  thicket,  or  the  stile. 
Experience  sage  the  lack  of  speed  supplied, 
And  in  the  gap  he  souffht,  the  victim  died. 
So  was  I  once,  in  thy  nur  street,  St.  James, 
Throngh  walking  cavaliers  and  car-borne  dames. 
Descried,  poisaM,  tum'd  o'er  again,  and  o'er, 
Goorsed,  coted,  mouth'd  by  an  unfeeling  bore. 

Etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  Park  of  St.  James's,  though  enlarged,  planted  with  yerdant 
alleys,  and  otherwise  deoorated  by  Charles  II.,  existed  in  the 
days  of  his  grandfather  as  a  publio  and  pleasant  promenade ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  ezeroise  or  pastime,  was  much  frequented 
by  the  better  classes. 

Lord  Glenyarloch  repaired  thither  to  dispel  the  unpleasant 
reflections  which  had  been  suggested  by  his  parting  with  his 
trusty  squire,  Richie  Moniplies,  in  a  manner  which  was  agree- 
able neither  to  his  pride  nor  his  feelings;  and  by  the  corro- 
boration which  the  hmts  of  his  late  attendant  had  receiyed  from 
the  anonymous  letter  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  company  in  the  Park 
when  he  entered  it,  but,  bis  present  state  of  mind  inducing 
him  to  avoid  society,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  more  frequented 
walks  towards  Westminster  and  Whitehall,  and  drew  to  the 
north,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  Piccadilly  vexge  of  the 
indosure,  believing  he  might  Uiere  enjoy,  or  rather  combat^ 
his  own  thoughts  unmolested. 

In  this,  however,  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  mistaken ;  for,  as 
he  strolled  slowly  along  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  cloak,  and 
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his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  was  saddenly  poimoed  upon  by 
Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  who,  either  shunning  or  shunnea, 
had  retieated^  or  had  been  obliged  to  retreat^  to  the  same  less 
frequented  corner  of  the  Park. 

Nigel  started  when  he  heaid  the  high,  sharp,  and  querulous 
tones  of  the  knight's  eracked  voice,  and  was  no  less  alarmed 
when  he  beheld  his  tall  thin  figure  hobbling  towards  him, 
wrapped  in  a  threadbare  doak,  on  whose  surface  ten  thousand 
varied  stains  eclipsed  the  original  scarlet^  and  having  his  head 
surmounted  with  a  well-worn  beaver,  bearing  a  black  velvet 
band  for  a  chain,  and  a  capon's  feather  for  an  ostrich  plume. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  would  fain  have  made  his  escape,  but,  as 
our  motto  intimates,  a  leveret  had  as  little  chance  to  free  her* 
self  of  an  experienced  greyhoimd.  Sir  Mungo^  to  continue  the 
simile,  had  long  ago  learned  to  'run  cunning,'  and  make  sure 
of  mouthing  his  game.  So  Nigel  found  himself  compelled  to 
stand  and  answer  the  hackneyed  question — 'What  news  to-day  V 

'Nothing  extraordinaiy,  I  believe,'  answered  the  young 
nobleman,  attempting  to  pass  on. 

'0,  ye  are  ganging  to  the  French  ordinarv  bdive,'  replied 
the  knight;  'but  it  is  early  day  yet.  We  will  take  a  turn  in 
the  Park  in  the  meanwhile ;  it  will  sharpen  your  appetite.' 

So  saying,  he  quietly  slipped  his  arm  under  Lofd  Glenvar- 
loch's,  in  spite  of  all  the  decent  reluctance  which  his  victim 
could  exhibit,  by  keeping  his  elbow  dose  to  his  side;  and 
having  fairly  grappled  the  prize,  he  proceeded  to  take  it  in  tow. 

Nigel  was  sullen  and  sUent,  in  hopes  to  shake  off  his  un- 
pleasant companion ;  but  Sir  Mungo  was  determined  that^  if  he 
did  not  speak,  he  shoidd  at  least  hear. 

'Te  are  bound  for  the  ordinary,  my  lordf  said  the  cynic; 
'  weel,  ye  canna  do  better :  there  is  choice  company  there,  and 
peculiarly  selected,  as  I  am  tauld,  being,  dooUess,  sic  as  it  is 
desirable  that  young  noblemen  shoidd  herd  withal ;  and  your 
noble  father  wad  li^ve  been  blythe  to  see  you  keeping  such 
worshipful  society.' 

'  I  believe,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  thinking  himself  obliged 
to  say  something,  'that  the  sodety  is  as  good  as  generally  can 
be  found  in  such  places,  where  the  door  can  scarcdy  be  shut 
against  those  who  come  to  spend  their  money.' 

'Rights  my  lord — ^vera  right,'  said  his  tormentor,  bursting 
out  into  a  chuckling,  but  most  discordant,  laugh.  'These 
citisen  chufib  and  downs  will  press  in  amongst  uS,  when  there 
is  but  an  indi  of  a  door  open.    And  what  remedy  f    Just  e'en 
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thia,  that  aa  their  caah  gies  them  oonfidenoe^  we  should  atrip 
them  of  it.  Flay  them^  my  lord — singe  them  as  the  kitchen 
wendh  does  the  rats,  and  then  they  winna  long  to  come  back 
again.  Ay — ay,  pluck  them,  plume  them ;  and  then  the  laxded 
capons  will  not  be  for  flying  so  high  a  wing,  my  lord,  among  the 
goes-hawks  and  sparrow-hawks,  and  the  like.' 

And  therewithal  Sir  Mungo  fixed  on  Nigel  his  quick,  sharp, 
groj  ojo,  watching  the  effect  of  his  sarcasm  as  keenly  as  the 
surgeon,  in  a  delicate  operation,  remarks  the  progress  of  his 
anatomical  scalpel. 

Nigel,  howcYcr  willing  to  conceal  his  sensations,  could  not 
avoid  gratifying  his  tormentor  by  wincing  under  the  operation. 
He  coloured  with  vexation  and  anger ;  but  a  quarrel  with  Sir 
Mungo  Malagiowther  would,  he  felt,  be  unutterably  ridiculous ; 
and  he  only  muttered  to  himself  the  words,  '  Impertinent  cox- 
comb I '  winch,  on  this  occasion.  Sir  Mungo's  imperfection  of 
organ  did  not  prevent  him  from  hearing  and  replying  to. 

'Ay — ay,  vera  true,'  exclaimed  the  caustic  old  courtier. 
'  Impertinent  coxcombs  they  are,  that  thus  intrude  themselves 
on  tiie  society  of  their  betters ;  but  your  lordship  kens  how  to 
gar  them  as  gude— ye  have  the  trick  on't.  They  had  a  braw 
sport  in  the  presence  last  Friday,  how  ye  suld  have  routed  a 
young  shopkeeper,  horse  and  foot,  ta'en  his  ^f>olia  qpima,  and 
a'  the  specie  he  had  about  him,  down  to  the  veiy  silver  buttons 
of  his  cloak,  and  sent  him  to  graze  with  NebuchadneraBar,  king 
of  Babylon.  Muckle  honour  redounded  to  your  lordship  thereby. 
We  were  tauld  the  loon  threw  himsell  into  the  Thames  in  a  fit 
of  desperation.  There's  enow  of  them  behind — ^there  was  mair 
tint  on  Flodden  £dge.' 

'You  have  been  told  a  budget  of  lies,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Nigel,  speaking  loud  and  sternly. 

'Vera  likely — vera  likely,'  said  the  unabashed  and  undis- 
mayed Sir  Mungo ;  '  naething  but  lies  are  current  in  the  circle. 
So  the  chidd  is  not  drowned,  then  t — ^the  mair's  the  pity.  But  I 
never  believed  that  part  of  the  story;  a  London  dealer  has  mair 
wit  in  his  anger.  I  dare  swear  the  laid  has  a  bonny  broom-shank 
in  his  hand  by  this  time,  and  is  scrubbing  the  kennels  in  quest 
after  rusty  niuls,  to  help  him  to  begin  his  pack  again.  He  has 
three  bairns,  they  say ;  they  will  help  him  bravely  to  grope  in 
the  gutters.  Tour  good  lordship  may  have  the  ruining  of  him 
again,  my  lord,  if  they  have  any  luck  in  strand-scouring.' 

'  This  is  more  than  intolerable,'  said  Nigel,  uncertain  whether 
to  make  an  angry  vindication  of  his  character  or  to  fling  the 
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old  tonnflntor  from  his  ann.  But  an  instant's  reoollection  oon- 
▼inoed  him  that  to  do  either  woidd  only  give  an  air  of  truth 
and  conBistenoj  to  the  aoandak  which  he  began  to  see  were 
affecting  his  diaracter,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  circles. 
HastQy,  therefore,  he  formed  the  wiser  resolution  to  endure 
Sir  Mango's  studied  impertinence,  under  the  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing, if  possible,  from  what  source  those  reports  arose  which 
were  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation. 

Sir  Mungo^  in  the  meanwhile,  caught  up^  as  usual,  Nigel's 
last  words,  or  rather  the  sound  of  them,  and  amplified  and  inte]> 
preted  them  in  his  own  way.  '  Tolerable  luck ! '  he  repeated ; 
'yes,  truly,  my  lord,  I  am  told  that  you  ha/oe  tolerable  luck, 
and  that  ye  ken  weel  how  to  use  that  jilting  quean,  Dame 
Fortune,  like  a  canny  douce  lad,  willing  to  warm  yourself  in 
her  smiles,  without  exposing  yourself  to  her  frowns.  And  that 
is  what  I  ca'  haying  luck  in  a  bag/ 

'  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  turning 
towards  him  seriously,  'have  the  goodness  to  hear  me  for  a 
moment.' 

'As  weel  as  I  can,  my  lord — as  weel  as  I  can,'  said  Sir 
Mungo,  shaking  his  head,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  his  left 
hand  to  his  ear. 

'  I  will  try  to  speak  very  distinctly,'  said  Nigel,  arming  him- 
self with  patience.  'Tou  take  me  for  a  noted  gamester;  I  giye 
you  my  word  that  you  have  not  been  rightly  informed — I  am 
none  such.  Tou  owe  me  some  explanation,  at  least,  respecting 
the  source  from  which  you  have  derived  such  false  information.' 

'  I  never  heard  ye  were  a  great  gamester,  and  never  thought 
or  said  ye  were  such,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Mungo,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  avoid  hearing  what  Nigel  said  with  peculiarly 
deliberate  and  distinct  pronunciation.  'I  repeat  it — I  never 
heard,  said,  or  thought  that  you  were  a  ruffling  gamester,  such 
as  they  call  those  of  the  first  head.  Look  you,  my  lord,  I  call 
him  a  gamester  that  plays  with  equal  stakes  and  equal  skill, 
and  stands  by  the  fortune  of  the  game,  good  or  bad ;  and  I  call 
him  a  ruffling  gamester,  or  ane  of  the  first  head,  who  ventures 
frankly  and  deeply  upcm  such  a  wager.  But  he,  my  lord,  who 
has  the  patience  and  prudence  never  to  venture  beyond  small 
game,  such  as,  at  most,  might  crack  the  Christmasrbox  of  a 
grocer's  'prentice,  who  vies  with  those  that  have  little  to  hasard, 
and  who  therefore,  having  the  larger  stock,  can  always  rook 
them  by  waiting  for  ids  good  fortune,  and  by  rising  from  the 
game  when  ludk  leaves  him — such  a  one  as  he,  my  lord,  I  do 
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not  call  a  great  gamester,  to  whateyer  other  name  he  may  be 
entitled.' 

<  And  such  a  meannspirited,  sordid  wretch  you  would  infer 
that  I  am,'  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch — *  one  who  fears  the  skilful, 
and  preys  upon  the  ignorant;  who  avoids  playing  with  his 
equals,  uiat  he  may  make  sure  of  pillaging  his  inferiors  t  Is 
this  what  I  am  to  understand  has  been  reported  of  me  f ' 

'  Nay,  my  lord,  you  will  gain  nought  by  speaking  big  with 
me,'  said  Sir  Mungo,  who,  besides  that  hiis  saioastic  humour 
was  really  supported  by  a  good  fund  of  animal  courage,  had 
also  full  reliance  on  the  immunities  which  he  had  derived  from 
the  broadsword  of  Sir  Bullion  Rattray  and  the  baton  of  the 
satellites  employed  by  the  Lady  Cookpen.  <  And  for  the  truth 
of  the  matter,'  he  continued,  '  your  loidship  best  knows  whether 
you  ever  lost  more  than  five  pieces  at  a  time  since  you  fre- 
quented Beaujeu's ;  whether  you  have  not  most  commonly  risen 
a  winner ;  and  whether  the  brave  young  gallants  who  frequent 
the  ordinary — I  mean  those  of  noble  nuik  and  means  coDform- 
ing — are  in  use  to  play  upon  those  terms!' 

'  My  father  was  right,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  spirit;  'and  his  curse  justly  fdlowed  me  when  I 
first  entered  that  place.  There  is  contamination  in  the  air, 
and  he  whose  fortune  avoids  ruin  shall  be  blighted  in  ius 
honour  and  reputation.' 

Sir  Mungo,  who  watched  his  victim  with  the  delighted  yet 
wary  eye  of  an  experienced  angler,  became  now  aware  that,  if 
he  strained  the  line  on  him  too  tightly,  there  was  every  risk  of 
ius  breaking  hold.  In  order  to  give  him  room,  therefore,  to 
play,  he  protested  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  'should  not  take  his 
free  speech  in  malam  partem.  If  you  were  a  trifle  ower  sicker 
in  your  amusement,  my  lord,  it  canna  be  denied  that  it  is  the 
safest  course  to  prevent  farther  endangerment  of  your  some- 
what dUapidated  fortunes ;  and  if  ye  play  with  your  inferiors, 
ye  are  relieved  of  the  pain  of  pouching  the  siUer  of  your  friends 
and  equals;  forbye,  that  the  plebeian  leaves  have  had  the 
advantage,  tecum  certdesey  as  Ajaz  Telamon  sayeth,  apud  Metor 
marpko8eos;  and  for  the  like  of  them  to  have  played  with  ane 
Scottish  nobleman  is  an  honest  and  honourable  consideratioii 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  their  stake,  whilk,  I  daresay,  more- 
over, maist  of  the  churls  can  weel  a£R>rd.' 

'Be  that  as  it  may.  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Nigel,  'I  would  fain 
know ^ 

'Ay — ay,'  interrupted  Sir  Mungo;  'and,  as  you  say,  who 
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oaree  whether  the  fat  bulls  of  Bmihan  oan  spare  it  or  no? 
gentlemen  are  not  to  limit  their  sport  for  the  like  of  them.' 

'I  wish  to  know,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  'in 
what  company  you  hare  learned  these  offensiye  particulars 
respecting  me?' 

^Dootless — dootless,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Mungo;  'I  have 
ever  heard,  and  have  ever  reported,  that  your  lorddiip  kept  the 
best  of  company  in  a  private  way.  There  is  the  fine  Countess 
of  Blackchester,  but  I  thmk  she  stirs  not  much  abroad  since 
her  afiGsdr  with  his  Grace  of  Buckingham ;  and  there  is  the  gude 
auld-^ishioned  Scottish  nobleman,-  Lord  Huntinglen,  an  un- 
deniable man  of  quality — ^it  is  pity  but  he  could  keep  caup  and 
can  f rae  his  head,  whilk  now  and  then  doth  'minish  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  there  is  the  gay  young  Lord  Dalgamo,  that  carries 
the  craft  of  grey  hairs  under  his  curled  love-locks.  A  fair  race 
they  are,  father,  daughter,  and  son,  all  of  the  same  honourable 
fanuly.  I  think  we  needna  speak  of  George  Heriot^  honest 
man,  when  we  have  nobility  in  question.  So  that  is  the  com- 
pany I  have  heard  of  your  keeping,  my  lord,  out-taken  those  of 
the  ordinary.' 

'  My  company  has  not,  indeed,  been  much  more  extended 
than  amongst  those  you  mention,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  but 
in  short ' 

'To  ooiirt?'  said  Sir  Mungo,  'that  was  just  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  Lord  Dalgamo  says  he  cannot  prevail  on  ye  to 
ccme  to  court,  and  that  does  ye  prejudice,  my  lord.  The 
King  hears  of  you  by  others,  when  he  should  see  you  in  person. 
I  8^  in  serious  friendship,  my  lord.  His  Majesty,  when 
you  were  named  in  the  circle  short  while  since,  was  heard 
to  say,  "Jacta  est  aleal  Glenvarlochides  is  turned  dicer  and 
drinker."  My  Lord  Dalgamo  took  your  part,  and  he  was  e'en 
borne  down  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  courtiers,  who  spoke 
of  you  as  one  who  had  betaken  yourself  to  living  a  town 
life,  and  risking  your  baron's  coronet  amongst  the  flatcaps  of 
the  city.' 

'  And  this  was  publicly  spoken  of  me,'  said  Nigel,  '  and  in 
the  King's  presence  f ' 

'  Spoken  openly ! '  repeated  Sir  Mungo  Mala^x)wther ;  '  ay, 
by  my  troth  was  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  whispered  privately, 
whilk  is  as  open  promulgation  as  the  thing  permitted ;  for  ye 
may  think  the  court  is  not  like  a  place  where  men  are  as  sib 
as  Sinmiie  and  his  brother,  and  roar  out  their  minds  as  if  they 
were  at  an  ordinary.' 
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'  A  curse  on  the  court  and  the  oidinazy  both ! '  cried  Nigel, 
impatientlj. 

'  With  all  my  hearty'  aaid  the  knight.  '  I  have  got  little  by 
a  knight's  service  in  the  court ;  and  the  last  time  I  was  at  the 
ordinaiy  I  lost  four  angels.' 

'May  I  pray  of  you,  Sir  Mungo,  to  let  me  know,'  said  Nigel, 
*  the  names  of  those  who  thus  znake  free  with  the  chanuster  of 
one  who  can  be  but  little  known  to  them,  and  who  never  injured 
any  of  themf 

'  Have  I  not  told  you  already,'  answered  Sir  Mungo^  '  that 
the  King  said  something  to  that  effect — 00  did  the  Prince  too ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  ye  may  take  it  on  your  corporal  oath 
that  every  man  in  the  circle  who  was  not  silent  sung  the  same 
song  as  they  did.' 

*  Tou  said  but  now,'  replied  Glenvarloch,  '  that  Lord  Dalgamo 
interfered  in  my  behalf.' 

'  In  good  troth  did  he,'  answered  Sir  Mungo,  with  a  sneer ; 
'  but  the  young  nobleman  was  soon  bonie  down — ^by  token,  he 
had  something  of  a  catarrh,  and  spoke  as  hoarse  as  a  roopit 
raven.  Poor  gentleman,  if  he  had  had  his  full  extent  of  voice, 
he  would  have  been  as  well  listened  to,  dootless,  as  in  a  cause 
of  his  ain,  whilk  no  man  kens  better  how  to  plead  to  puirpose. 
And  let  me  ask  yoii,  by  the  way,'  continued  Sir  Mungo^  'whether 
Lord  Dalgamo  has  ever  introduced  your  lordship  to  the  Prince 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  either  of  whom  might  soon  cany 
through  your  suit ) ' 

'  I  have  no  claim  on  the  favour  of  either  the  Prince  (V  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  'As  you  seem  to  have 
made  my  affiurs  your  study,  Sir  Mungo^  although  perhaps  some- 
thing unnecessarily,  you  may  have  heard  that  I  have  petitioned 
my  sovereign  for  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  my  family.  I  can- 
not doubt  ike  King's  desire  to  do  justice,  nor  can  I  in  decency 
employ  the  solicitation  of  his  Highness  tiie  Prince  or  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  what 
either  should  be  granted  me  as  a  right  or  refused  altogether.' 

Sir  Mungo  twisted  his  whimsical  features  into  one  of  his 
most  grotesque  sneers,  as  he  replied — '  It  is  a  vera  clear  and 
parspicuouB  position  of  the  case,  my  lord ;  and  in  relying  there- 
upon you  show  an  absolute  and  unimprovable  acquaintance 
with  the  King,  court,  and  mankind  in  general.  But  whom 
have  we  got  here  f  Stand  up,  my  lord,  and  make  way ;  by  my 
word  of  honour,  they  are  the  very  men  we  spoke  0^:  talk  <^ 
the  devil,  and — humph ! ' 
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It  must  be  here  premised  that^  during  the  conversation, 
Lord  GleoTarloch,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  shaking  himself  free 
of  Sir  Mungo,  had  dii^cted  their  walk  towanls  the  more 
frequented  part  of  the  Park ;  wJule  the  good  knight  had  stuck 
to  him,  being  totally  indifferent  which  way  they  went»  provided 
he  could  keep  his  talons  clutched  upon  Ins  companion.  They 
were  still,  however,  at  some  distance  from  the  livelier  part  of 
the  scene  when  Sir  Mungo's  experienced  eye  noticed  the  appear- 
ances which  occasioned  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  to  Lord 
Glenvarloch. 

A  low,  respectful  murmur  arose  among  the  numerous  groups 
of  persons  which  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Park.  They 
first  clustered  together,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  White- 
hall, then  fell  back  on  either  hand  to  give  place  to  a  splendid 
party  of  gallants,  who,  advancing  from  the  palace,  came  onward 
through  the  Park ;  all  the  other  company  drawing  off  the  path- 
way and  standing  uncovered  as  they  passed. 

Most  of  these  courtly  gallants  were  dressed  in  the  garb  which 
the  pencil  of  Vandyke  has  made  familiar  even  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  centuries;  and  which  was  just  at  this  period 
beginning  to  supersede  the  more  fluttering  and  frivolous  dress 
which  had  been  adopted  from  the  French  court  of  Henri  Quatre. 

The  whole  train  were  uncovered  excepting  the  Prince  of 
Wales^  afterwards  the  most  unfortunate  of  British  monarches 
who  came  onward,  having  his  long  curled  auburn  tresses,  and 
his  countenance,  which,  even  in  early  youth,  bore  a  shade  of 
anticipated  melancholy,  shaded  by  the  Spanish  hat  and  the 
single  ostrich  feather  which  drooped  from  it.  On  his  right  hand 
was  Buckingham,  whose  commanding,  and  at  the  same  time 
graceful,  deportment  threw  almost  into  shade  the  personal 
demeanour  and  majesty  of  the  prince  on  whom  he  attended. 
The  eye,  movements,  and  gestures  of  the  great  courtier  were 
so  composed,  so  regularly  observant  of  all  etiquette  belonging 
to  his  situation,  as  to  form  a  marked  and  strong  contrast  with 
the  forward  gaiety  and  frivolity  by  which  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  fttvour  of  his  '  dear  dad  and  gossip,'  King  James.  A 
singular  fate  attended  this  accomplished  courtier,  in  being  at 
once  the  reigning  favourite  of  a  father  and  son  so  veiy  opposite 
in  manners  that,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  youthful  prince, 
he  was  obliged  to  compress  within  the  strictest  limits  of  respect- 
ful observance  the  frolicsome  and  free  humour  which  captivated 
his  aged  father. 

It  is  true,  Buckingham  well  knew  the  difiSarent  dispositions 
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both  of  James  and  Charles,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  so  conduct- 
ing himself  as  to  maintain  the  highest  post  in  the  favonr  of  both 
It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  the  duke, 
when  he  had  completely  possessed  himself  of  the  affections  of 
Charles,  retained  his  hold  in  those  of  the  father  only  by  the 
tyranny  of  custom ;  and  that  James,  could  he  have  brought 
himself  to  form  a  vigorous  resolution,  was,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  especially,  not  unlikely  to  have  discarded  Bucking- 
ham from  his  counsels  and  favour.  But  if  ever  the  King 
indeed  meditated  such  a  change,  he  was  too  timid,  and  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  influence  which  the  duke  had  long 
exercised  over  him,  to  summon  up  resolution  enough  for  efiect- 
ing  such  a  purpose ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Buck- 
ingham,  though  surviving  the  master  by  whom  he  was  raised, 
had  the  rare  chance  to  experience  no  wane  of  the  most  splendid 
court  favour  during  two  reigns,  until  it  was  at  once  eclipsed  in 
his  blood  by  the  dagger  of  his  assassin  Felton. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  The  Prince,  with  his  train, 
advanced,  and  were  near  the  place  where  Lord  Glenvarlooh  and 
Sir  Mungo  had  stood  aside,  according  to  form,  in  order  to  give 
the  Prince  passage  and  to  pay  the  usual  marks  of  respect 
Nigel  could  now  remark  that  Lord  Dalgamo  walked  close 
behind  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  as  he  thought,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear  as  they  came  onward.  At  any  rate, 
both  the  Prince's  and  Duke  of  Buckingham's  attention  seemed 
to  be  directed  by  some  circumstance  towards  Nigel,  for  they 
turned  their  heads  in  that  direction  and  looked  at  him  attent- 
ively— the  Prince  with  a  countenance  the  grave,  melancholy 
expression  of  which  was  blended  with  severity,  while  Bucking- 
ham's looks  evinced  some  degree  of  scornful  triumph.  Lord 
Dalgamo  did  not  seem  to  observe  his  friend,  perhaps  because 
the  sunbeams  fell  from  the  side  of  the  walk  on  which  Nigel 
stood,  obliging  Malcolm  to  hold  up  his  hat  to  screen  his  eyes. 

As  the  Prince  passed,  Lord  Olenvarloch  and  Sir  Mungo 
bowed,  as  respect  required;  and  the  Prince,  returning  their 
obeisance  with  that  grave  ceremony  which  paid  to  every  rank 
its  due,  but  not  a  tittle  beyond  it,  signed  to  Sir  Mungo  to  come 
forward.  Commencing  an  apology  for  his  lameness  as  he 
started,  which  he  had  just  completed  as  his  hobbling  gait 
brought  him  up  to  the  Prince,  Sir  Mimgo  lent  an  attentive, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  an  intelligent,  ear  to  questions  asked  in  a 
tone  so  low  that  the  knight  would  certainly  have  been  deaf 
to  them  had  they  been  put  to  him  by  any  one  under  the 
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lank  of  Prince  of  Wales.  After  about  a  minute's  conversa- 
tion, the  Prince  bestowed  on  Nigel  the  embarrassing  notice  of 
another  fixed  look,  touched  his  hat  slightly  to  Sir  Mungo,  and 
walked  on. 

'  It  is  even  as  I  suspected,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Mungo^  with 
an  air  which  he  designed  to  be  melancholy  and  sympathetic, 
but  which,  in  fact,  resembled  the  grin  of  an  ape  when  he  has 
mouthed  a  scalding  chestnut.  *  Ye  have  back-friends,  my  lord, 
that  is  unf riends--or,  to  be  plain,  enemies — about  ike  person 
of  the  Prince.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it»'  said  Nigel ;  '  but  I  would  I  knew 
what  they  accuse  me  of.' 

'Te  shall  hear,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Mungo^  'the  Prince's  vera 
words.  *'  Sir  Mungo^"  said  he,  "  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  am 
glad  your  rheumatic  troubles  permit  you  to  come  liither  for 
exercise."  I  bowed,  as  in  duty  bound ;  ye  might  remark,  my 
lord,  that  I  did  so,  whilk  formed  the  first  branch  of  our  con- 
versation. His  Highness  then  demanded  of  me,  '*  If  he  with 
whom  I  stood  was  the  young  Lord  Glenvarlooh."  I  answered, 
"  that  you  were  such,  for  his  Highness's  service " ;  whilk  was 
the  second  branch.  Thirdly,  his  fiUghness,  resuming  the  argu- 
ment, said,  that "  truly  he  had  been  told  so  " — ^meaning  that  he 
had  been  told  you  were  that  personage — "  but  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  heir  of  that  noble  and  decayed  bouse 
could  be  leading  an  idle,  scandalous,  and  precarious  life  in  the 
eating-houses  and  taverns  of  London,  while  the  King's  drums 
were  beating  and  colours  flying  in  Germany  in  the  cause  of 
the  Palatine,  his  son-in-law."  I  could,  your  lordship  is  aware, 
do  nothing  but  make  an  obeisance ;  and  a  gracious  ''  Give  ye 
good  day.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,"  licensed  me  to  fall  back  to 
your  lordship.  And  now,  my  lord,  if  your  business  or  pleasure 
calls  you  to  the  ordinary,  or  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
city — why,  have  with  you;  for,  dootless,  ye  will  think  ye  have 
tarried  lang  enough  in  the  Park,  as  they  will  likely  turn  at  the 
head  of  the  walk,  and  return  this  way  :  and  you  have  a  broad 
hiaM  think,  not  to  on«.  the  Princo'f  p«een^  in  a  huny.' 

'  You  may  stay  or  go  as  you  please,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Nigel, 
with  an  expression  of  calm  but  deep  resentment ;  '  but,  for  my 
own  part,  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  will  quit  this  public  walk 
for  pleasure  of  no  man ;  still  less  will  I  quit  it  like  one  un- 
wordiy  to  be  seen  in  places  of  public  resort.  I  trust  that  the 
Prince  and  his  retinue  will  return  this  way  as  you  expect ;  for 
I  will  abide,  Sir  Mungo,  and  beard  them.' 
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<  Beard  them  I '  exclaimed  Sir  Mungo,  in  the  extremity  of 
Burprise — 'beard  the  Prinee  of  Walee^  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
kingdoms !    By  my  saul,  you  shall  beard  him  youraell  then.' 

Accordingly,  he  was  about  to  leave  Nigel  yeiy  hastily,  vhen 
some  unwonted  touch  of  good-natured  interest  in  his  youth 
and  inexperience  seemed  suddenly  to  soften  his  habitual 
cynicism. 

'The  devil  is  in  me  for  an  auld  fulel'  said  Sir  Mungo;  'buti 
must  needs  ccxioem  mysell — I,  that  owe  so  little  either  to  fortune 
or  my  fellow-creatures,  must,  I  say,  needs  concera  mysell — ^with 
this  springald,  whom  I  will  warrant  to  be  as  obstinate  as  a  pig 
possessed  with  a  devil,  for  it's  the  cast  of  his  family ;  and  yet  I 
maun  e'en  fling  away  some  soimd  advice  on  him.  My  dainty 
young  Lord  Glenvarloch,  understand  me  distinctly,  for  this  is  no 
baim's-play.  When  the  Prince  said  sae  much  to  me  as  I  have 
repeated  to  you,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  ocHnmand  not  to  appear 
again  in  his  presence;  wherefore,  take  an  auld  man's  advice  that 
wishes  you  weel,  and  maybe  a  wee  thing  better  than  he  has 
reason  to  wish  ony  body.  Jouk  and  let  &e  jaw  gae  by,  like  a 
canny  bairn ;  gang  hame  to  your  lodgings,  keep  your  foot  f rae 
taverns  and  your  fingers  frae  the  dice-box;  compound  your 
afiairs  quietly  wi'  some  ane  that  has  better  favour  than  yours 
about  court,  and  you  will  get  a  round  spell  of  money  to  cany 
you  to  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  to  push  your  fortune.  It  was  a 
fortunate  soldier  that  made  your  family  four  or  five  hundred 
years  syne,  and  if  you  are  brave  and  fortunate,  you  may  find 
the  way  to  repair  it.  But,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  in  this 
court  you  will  never  thrive.' 

When  Sir  Mungo  had  completed  his  exhortation,  in  which 
there  was  more  of  sincere  sympathy  with  another's  situation 
than  he  bad  been  heretofore  known  to  express  in  behalf  of  any 
one,  Lord  Qlenvarloch  replied, '  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Mungo ; 
you  have  spoken,  I  think,  with  sincerity,  and  I  thank  you. 
But,  in  return  for  your  good  advice,  I  heartily  entreat  you  to 
leave  me ;  I  observe  the  Prince  and  his  train  are  returning  down 
the  walk,  and  you  may  prejudice  yourself,  but  cannot  help  me, 
by  remaining  with  me.' 

'And  that  is  true,'  said  Sir  Mungo;  'yet,  were  I  ten  yean 
younger,  I  would  be  tempted  to  stand  by  you,  and  gie  them  the 
meeting.  But  at  threescore  and  upward  men's  courage  turns 
cauldrif  e ;  and  they  that  caima  win  a  living  must  not  endang^ 
the  small  sustenance  of  their  age.  I  wish  you  weel  through, 
my  lord,  but  it  is  an  unequal  fight.'    So  saying,  he  turned  and 
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limped  away;  often  looking  back,  howeyer,  as  if  his  natural 
spirit^  even  in  its  present  subdued  state,  aided  by  bis  love  of 
oontradiotion  and  of  debate,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  course  necessaiy  for  his  own  security. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  companion,  whose  departure  he 
graoed  with  better  thoughts  of  him  than  those  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  appearance,  Nigel  remained  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  reclining  against  a  solitary  tree  which  overhung  the 
path,  making  up  his  mind  to  encounter  a  moment  which  he 
expected  to  be  critical  of  his  fiite.  But  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  either  address  him 
or  admit  him  to  expostulation  in  such  a  public  place  as  the 
Park.  He  did  not  remain  unnoticed,  however,  for,  when  he 
made  a  respectful  but  haughty  obeisance,  intimating  in  look 
and  manner  that  he  was  possessed  of,  and  undaunted  by,  the 
unfavourable  opinion  whidi  the  Prince  had  so  lately  exproased, 
Charles  returned  his  reverence  with  such  a  frown  as  is  only 
given  by  those  whose  frown  is  authority  and  decision.  The 
train  passed  on,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  not  even  appearing 
to  see  Lord  Glenvarloch;  while  Lord  Dalgamq,  though  no 
longer  incommoded  by  the  sunbeams,  kept  his  eyes,  which  had 
perhaps  been  dassled  by  their  former  splendour,  bent  upon  the 
ground. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  had  difficulty  to  restrain  an  indignation  to 
which,  in  the  dreumstances,  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  given  vent.  He  started  horn  his  reclining  posture,  and 
followed  the  Prince's  train  so  as  to  keep  them  distinctly  in 
sight;  which  was  very  easy,  as  they  walked  slowly.  Nigel 
observed  them  keep  their  road  towards  the  palace,  where  Uie 
Prince  turned  at  &e  gate  and  bowed  to  the  noblemen  in 
attendance,  in  token  of  dismissing  them,  and  entered  the  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  one  or  two 
of  hia  ^erriea.  ^XEie  rort  of  the  teunTbiryiiig  returned  in  aU 
dutiful  humility  the  farewell  of  the  Prince,  began  to  disperse 
themselves  through  the  park. 

All  this  was  carefully  noticed  by  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who,  as 
he  adjusted  his  doak  and  drew  his  sword-belt  round  so  as  to 
bring  the  hilt  closer  to  his  hand,  muttered — 'Dalgamo  shall 
explun  all  this  to  me,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  is  in  tihe  secret ! ' 


^  I 
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Give  vmv— giTB  way ;  I  must  and  will  hare  justice. 

And  tell  me  not  of  privilege  and  plaoe  ; 

Where  I  am  injurea,  there  I*U  sue  redress. 

Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my  access  ; 

I  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injury, 

A  hand  to  right  myself,  and,  by  my  honour. 

That  hand  shall  giasp  what  grey-beard  Law  denies  me. 

ThA  Chamberlain, 

It  was  not  long  ere  Nigel  discovered  Lord  Dalgamo  advancing 
towards  him  in  the  company  of  another  young  man  of  quality 
of  the  Prince's  train ;  and  as  they  directed  their  course  towards 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Park,  he  concluded  they  were 
about  to  go  to  Lord  Huntinglen's.  They  stopped,  however, 
and  turned  up  another  path  leading  to  the  north ;  and  Lord 
Glenvarloch  conceived  that  this  chainge  of  direction  was  owing 
to  their  having  seen  him,  and  their  desire  to  avoid  him. 

Nigel  followed  them  without  hesitation  by  a  path  which, 
winding  around  a  thicket  of  shrubs  and  trees,  once  more  con- 
ducted him  to  the  less  frequented  part  of  the  Park.  He 
observed  which  side  of  the  thicket  was  taken  by  Lord  Dalgamo 
and  his  companion,  and  he  himself,  walking  hastily  round  the 
other  veige,  was  thus  enabled  to  meet  them  face  to  face. 

*  Good-morrow,  my  Lord  Dalgamo,'  said  Lord  Glenvarioch, 
sternly. 

'Ha!  my  friend  Nigel,'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo,  in  his 
usual  careless  and  indifferent  tone — 'my  friend  Nigel,  with 
business  on  his  browf  But  you  must  wait  till  we  meet  at 
Beaujeu's  at  noon :  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund  and  I  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  Prince's  service.' 

'If  you  were  engaged  in  the  King's,  my  lord,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  '  you  must  stand  and  answer  me.' 

'  Hey-day ! '  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  with  an  air  of  great 
astonishment,  'what  passion  is  this?  Why,  Nigel,  this  is 
King  Gambyses'  vein !     You  have  frequented  the  theatres  too 
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much  lately.  Away  with  this  folly,  man ;  go^  dine  upon  soup 
and  salad,  drink  succoiy-water  to  cool  your  blood,  go  to  bed 
at  sundown,  and  defy  those  foul  fiends,  wrath  and  miscon- 
struction.' 

'  I  haye  had  misconstruction  enough  among  you,'  said  Glen- 
varloch,  in  the  same  tone  of  determined  displeasiu«,  'and  from 
you,  my  Lord  Dalgamo,  in  particular,  and  all  under  the  maak 
of  friendship.' 

'Here  is  a  proper  business!'  said  Dalgamo,  turning  as  if 
to  appeal  to  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund.  'Ilo  you  see  this  angry 
ruffler,  Sir  Ewes  ?  A  month  since,  he  dared  not  have  looked 
one  of  yonder  sheep  in  the  face,  and  now  he  is  a  prince  of 
nnsterers,  a  plucker  of  pigeons,  a  controller  of  players  and 
poets ;  and  in  gratitude  for  my  having  shown  him  the  way  to 
the  eminent  character  which  he  holds  upon  town,  he  comes 
hither  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friend,  if  not  his  only  one  of 
decent  station.' 

'I  renounce  such  hollow  friendship,  my  lord,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch ;  *  I  disclaim  the  character  which,  even  to  my  very 
face,  you  labour  to  fix  upon  me,  and  ere  we  part  I  will  caU  you 
to  a  reckoning  for  it.' 

*  My  lords  both,'  interrupted  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund,  '  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  royal  park  is  no  place  to  quarrel  in.' 

*  I  will  make  my  quarrel  good,'  said  Nigel,  who  did  not  know, 
or  in  his  passion  might  not  have  recollected,  the  privileges  of 
the  place,  '  wherever  I  find  my  enemy.' 

'  Tou  shall  find  quarrelling  enough,'  replied  Lord  Dalgamo, 
calmly,  'so  soon  as  you  assign  a  sufficient  cause  for  it.  Sir 
Ewes  Haldimund,  who  knows  the  courts  will  warrant  you  that 
I  am  not  backward  on  such  occasions.  But  of  what  is  it  that 
you  now  complain,  after  having  experienced  nothing  save 
kindness  from  me  and  my  family  ? ' 

'  Of  your  family  I  complain  not,'  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch ; 
'  they  have  done  for  me  all  they  could, — more,  far  more,  than  I 
oould  have  expected ;  but  you,  my  lord,  have  suffered  me,  while 
you  called  me  your  friend,  to  be  traduced,  where  a  word  of  your 
mouth  would  have  placed  my  character  in  its  true  colours; 
and  hence  the  injurious  message  which  I  just  now  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  permit  the  misrepresentation  of 
a  friend,  my  lord,  is  to  share  in  the  slander.' 

'You  have  been  misinformed,  my  Lord  Glenvarloch,'  said 
Sir  Ewes  Haldimund :  'I  have  myself  often  heard  Lord  Dalgamo 
defend  your  character,  and  r^ret  that  your  exclusive  attach- 
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ment  to  the  pleasoreB  of  a  London  life  preyented  your  paying 
your  duty  regularly  to  the  King  and  Prmce.' 

'While  he  himself/  said  Lord  GlenTarloch,  'diaaiiaded  me 
from  presenting  myseU  at  court.' 

<I  will  cut  thiB  matter  short,'  said  Lord  DaJgamOi  vith 
haughty  coldness.  'You  seem  to  have  conceived,  my  lord, 
that  you  and  I  were  Fylades  and  Orestes— a  second  edition  of 
Damon  and  Pythias — Theseus  and  Pirithous  at  the  least.  You 
are  mistaken,  and  have  given  the  name  of  friendship  to  what» 
on  my  part,  was  mere  good-nature  and  compassion  for  a  raw  and 
ignorant  countryman,  joined  to  the  cumbersome  charge  whidi 
my  father  gave  me  respecting  you.  Your  character,  my  lord, 
is  of  no  one's  drawings  but  of  your  own  making.  I  introduced 
you  where,  as  in  all  such  places,  there  was  good  and  indifferent 
company  to  be  met  with ;  your  habits,  or  taste,  made  you  prefer 
the  worse.  Your  holy  honor  at  the  sight  o^  dice  and  cards 
degenerated  into  the  cautious  resolution  to  play  only  at  those 
times,  and  with  such  persons,  as  might  ensure  your  rising  a 
winner;  no  man  can  l<»ig  do  so^  and  continue  to  be  held  a 
gentleman.  Such  is  the  reputation  you  have  made  for  yourself, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  be  angxy  that  I  do  not  contradict  in 
society  what  yourself  know  to  be  true.  Let  us  pass  on,  my 
lord;  and  if  you  want  further  explanation,  seek  some  other 
time  and  fitter  place.' 

*  No  time  can  be  better  than  the  present,'  said  Lord  Qlen- 
Tarloch,  whose  resentment  was  now  excited  to  the  uttermost  by 
the  cold-blooded  and  insulting  manner  in  which  Dalgamo  vindi- 
cated himself,  'no  place  fitter  than  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Those  of  my  house  have  ever  avenged  insult  at  the 
moment,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  was  offered,  were  it  at  the 
footof  the  throne.  Lord  Dalgamo,  you  are  a  villaial  draw  and 
defend  yourself.'    At  the  same  time  he  unsheathed  his  rapier. 

'Are  you  madf '  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  stepping  back;  'we  are 
in  the  precincts  of  the  court' 

'The  better,'  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'I  will  cleanse 
them  from  a  calumniator  and  a  coward.'  He  then  pressed  <m 
Lord  Dalgamo,  and  stmck  him  with  the  flat  of  the  sword. 

The  ^y  had  now  attracted  attention,  and  the  017  went 
round,  'Keep  the  peace — ^keep  the  peace— swords  drawn  in  the 
Park  1  What,  ho  1  guards  1 — keepers — yeomen  rangers  1 '  and  a 
number  of  people  came  rushing  to  the  spot  from  all  sides. 

Lord  Dalgamo^  who  had  half  drawn  his  sword  on  receiving 
the  blow,  returned  it  to  his  scabbaid  when  he  observed  the 
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crowd  thicken,  and,  taking  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund  by  the  arm, 
walked  hastily  away,  only  saying  to  Lord  Glenyarloch  as  they 
left  him,  'Tou  shall  dearly  abye  this  insult — ^we  will  meet  again.' 

A  decent-looking  elderly  man,  who  observed  that  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch remained  on  the  spot,  taking  compassion  on  his  youthful 
appearance^  said  to  him,  *  Are  you  aware  this  is  a  Star  Chamber 
business,  young  gentleman,  and  that  it  may  cost  you  your 
right  hand  f  Shift  for  yourself  before  the  keepers  or  constables 
come  up.  €^  into  THiitefriars  or  somewhere,  for  sanctuaiy 
and  concealment,  till  you  can  make  friends  or  quit  the  city.' 

The  adyice  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Lord  Glenyarloch  made 
hastily  towards  the  issue  from  the  Park  by  St.  James's  Palace, 
then  St.  James's  Hospital.  The  hubbub  increased  behind  him ; 
and  seyenJ  peace-officers  of  the  royal  household  came  up  to 
apprehend  the  delinquent.  Fortunately  for  Nigel,  a  popular 
edition  of  the  cause  of  the  affiiay  had  gone  abroad.  It  was  said 
that  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  companions  had  insulted 
a  stranger  gentleman  from  the  country,  and  that  the  stranger 
had  cudgelled  him  soundly.  A  fayourite^  or  the  companion  of 
a  fayourite,  is  always  odious  to  John  Bull,  who  has,  besides,  a 
partiality  to  those  disputants  who  proceed,  as  lawyers  term  it, 
par  ifoye  du  fait,  and  both  prejudices  were  in  Nigel's  fayour. 
The  officers,  therefore,  who  came  to  apprehend  him  could  learn 
from  the  spectators  no  particulars  of  his  appearance,  or  informa- 
tion concerning  the  road  he  had  taken ;  so  that,  for  the  moment, 
he  escaped  being  arrested. 

What  Lord  Glenyarloch  heard  among  the  crowd  as  he  passed 
along  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that,  in  his  impatient  passion, 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  predicament  of  considerable  danger. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  seyere  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  BiAr  Chamber,  especially  in  cases  of  breach  of  priyi- 
l^e,  which  made  it  the  terror  of  all  men ;  and  it  was  no  farther 
back  than  the  Queen's  time  that  the  punishment  of  mutilation 
had  been  actually  awarded  and  executed  for  some  ofifence  of 
the  same  kind  which  he  had  just  committed.  He  had  also  the 
comfortable  reflection  that,  by  his  violent  quarrel  with  Lord 
Dalgamo,  he  must  now  forfeit  the  friendship  and  good  offices 
of  that  nobleman's  father  and  sister,  almost  the  only  persons  of 
consideration  in  whom  he  could  claim  any  interest ;  while  all 
the  evil  reports  which  had  been  put  in  circulation  concerning 
his.  character  were  certain  to  weigh  heavily  against  him,  in  a 
case  where  much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  reputation  of 
the  accused.     To  a  youthful  imagination,  the  idea  of  such  a 
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'What!  your  loidflhip  is  far  a  firolio  into  Alaatiaf  said 
Loweetoffe.  'Have  with  you,  my  lord;  you  oannot  haye  a 
better  guide  to  the  infernal  regions  than  myself.  I  promiae 
you  there  are  bona-robas  to  be  found  there — good  wine  too^  ay, 
and  good  fellows  t9  drink  it  with,  though  somewhat  sufieoing 
under  the  frowns  of  Fortune.  But  your  lordship  will  pardon 
me ;  you  are  the  last  of  our  aoquaintanee  to  whom  I  would 
haye  proposed  such  a  yoyage  of  disooyeiy.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Master  Lowestoffe,  lor  the  good  opinion 
you  have  expressed  in  the  observation,'  said  Lord  Qlenyarioch ; 
*  but  my  present  oircumstances  may  render  eyen  a  residence  of 
a  day  or  two  in  the  sanctuary  a  matter  oi  necessity.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Lowestoffe,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise ;  '  I 
thought  your  lordship  had  always  taken  care  not  to  risk  any 
considerable  stake.  I  beg  pardon,  but  if  the  bones  haye  proyed 
perfidious,  I  know  just  so  much  law  as  that  a  peer^s  person  is 
sacred  from  arrest ;  and  for  mere  impecunioeity,  my  loid,  better 
shift  can  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Whitefriars,  where  all  are 
deyouring  each  other  for  yery  poyerty.' 

<  My  misfortime  has  no  connexion  with  want  of  money,'  said 
Nigel. 

'Why,  then,  I  suppose,'  said  Lowestoffe,  'you  haye  been 
tilting,  my  lord,  and  haye  pinked  your  man;  in  which  case, 
and  with  a  purse  reasonably  fumuihed,  you  may  lie  perdu 
in  Whitefriars  for  a  twelyemonth.  Marry,  but  you  must  be 
entered  and  receiyed  as  a  member  of  their  worshipful  society, 
my  lord,  and  a  frank  burgher  of  Alsatia ;  so  fojr  you  must  con- 
descend, there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  safety  for  you  else.' 

'  My  fault  is  not  in  a  degree  so  deadly,  Master  Lowestoffe,' 
answered  Lord  Glenyarloch,  '  as  you  seem  to  conjecture ;  I  haye 
stricken  a  gentleman  in  the  Park,  that  is  all.' 

'By  my  hand,  my  lord,  and  you  had  better  haye  struck 
your  sword  through  him  at  Bams  Elms,'  said  the  Templar. 
'  Strike  within  the  yerge  of  the  court !  You  will  find  that  a 
weighty  dependence  upon  your  hands,  especially  if  your  party 
be  of  rank  and  haye  fayour.' 

'  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Master  Lowestoffe,'  said  Nigel, 
'  since  I  have  gone  thus  far.  The  person  I  struck  was  Lord 
Dalgamo,  whom  you  haye  seen  at  Beaujeu's.' 

'  A  follower  and  f ayourite  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham !  It 
is  a  most  unhappy  chance,  my  lord ;  but  my  heart  was  formed 
in  England,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  a  young  nobleman  borne 
down,  as  you  are  like  to  be.     We  conyerse  here  greatly  too 
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open  for  your  oiieiimstanoeB.  The  Templars  would  soffer  no 
bailiff  to  exeeute  a  wiit^  and  no  gentleman  to  be  arrested  for  a 
duel,  within  their  precincts ;  but  in  such  a  matter  between  Lord 
Dalgamo  and  your  lordship  there  might  be  a  party  on  either 
side.  Tou  must  away  with  me  instantly  to  my  poor  chambers 
here,  hard  by»  and  undergo  some  little  change  of  dress  ere  you 
take  sanctuary,  for  else  you  will  haye  the  whole  rascal  rout  of 
the  Friars  about  you,  like  crows  upon  a  falcon  that  strays  into 
their  rookery.  We  must  have  you  arrayed  something  more  like 
the  natives  of  Alsatia,  or  there  will  be  no  life  there  for  you.' 

While  Lowestoffe  spoke,  he  pulled  Lord  Glenyarloch  along 
with  him  into  his  chambers,  where  he  had  a  handsome  library, 
filled  with  all  the  poems  and  play-books  which  were  then  in 
fashion.  The  Templar  then  despatched  a  boy,  who  waited 
upon  him,  to  procure  a  dish  or  two  from  the  next  cook's  shop. 
*  And  this,'  he  said,  'mtist  be  your  lordship's  dinner,  with  a  glass 
of  old  sack,  of  which  my  grandmother — the  Heayens  requite 
her  I — sent  me  a  dosen  bottles,  with  charge  to  use  the  liquor 
only  with  clarified  whey,  when  I  felt  my  breast  ache  with  OTer- 
study.  Marry,  we  will  drink  the  good  lady's  health  in  it^  if  it 
is  your  lordship's  pleasure,  and  you  shall  see  how  we  poor 
students  eke  out  our  mutton-^ximmons  in  the  hall.' 

The  outward  door  of  the  chambers  was  barred  so  soon  as 
tiie  boy  had  re-entered  with  the  food ;  the  boy  was  ordered  to 
keep  dose  watch,  and  admit  no  one ;  and  Lowestoffe,  by  example 
and  precept^  preaaed  his  noble  guest  to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 
His  frank  and  forward  manners,  though  much  differing  from 
the  courtly  ease  of  Lord  Dalgamo,  were  calculated  to  make 
a  fayourable  impression;  and  Lord  Glenirarloch,  though  his 
experience  of  Dalgamo's  perfidy  had  taught  him  to  be  cautious 
of  reposing  faith  in  friendly  professions,  could  not  avoid  testi- 
fying his  gratitude  to  the  young  Templar,  who  seemed  so 
anxious  for  his  safety  and  accommodation. 

'Tou  may  spare  your  gratitude  any  great  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, my  loid,'  said  the  Templar.  'No  doubt  I  am  willing  to 
be  of  use  to  any  gentleman  that  has  cause  to  sing  "Fortune  my 
foe,"  and  partioidarly  proud  to  serve  your  lordship's  turn ;  but 
I  have  also  an  old  grudge,  to  speak  Heaven's  truth,  at  your 
opposite^  Lord  Dalgarno.' 

'May  I  ask  upon  what  account^  Master  Lowestoffef '  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'O,  my  loid,'  replied  the  Templar,  'it  was  for  a  hap  that 
chanced  after  you  left  the  ordinary,  one  evening  about  three 
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•weeks  since — at  least  I  think  jou  were  not  by,  as  your  lordship 
always  left  us  before  deep  play  began — I  mean  no  offence, 
but  such  was  your  lordship's  custom — ^when  there  were  words 
between  Lord  Dalgamo  and  me  concerning  a  certain  game  at 
gleek,  and  a  certain  moumivil  of  aces  held  by  his  lordship,  which, 
went  for  eight — ^tib,  which  went  for  fifteen — ^twenty-three  in  all. 
Now,  I  held  king  and  queen,  being  three — a  natural  towser, 
making  fifteen — and  tiddy,  nineteen.  We  vied  the  ruff,  and 
revied,  as  your  lordship  may  suppose,  till  the  stake  was  equal  to 
half  my  yearly  exhibition — ^fifty  as  fair  yellow  canary  birds  as 
e'er  chirped  in  the  bottom  of  a  green  silk  purse.  Well,  my  lord,  I 
gained  the  cards,  and  lo  you !  it  pleases  his  lordship  to  say  that 
we  played  without  tiddy ;  and  as  the  rest  stood  by  and  baxsked 
him,  and  especially  the  sharking  Frenchman,  why,  I  was  obliged 
to  lose  more  than  I  shall  gain  afi  the  season.  So  judge  if  I  have 
not  a  crow  to  pluck  with  his  lordship.  Was  it  ever  heard  there 
was  a  game  at  gleek  at  the  ordinary  before  without  counting 
tiddy  f  Marry  guep  upon  his  lordship !  Every  man  who  comes 
there  with  his  purse  in  his  hand  is  as  free  to  make  new  laws  as 
he,  I  hope,  since  touch  pot  touch  penny  makes  every  man  equal.' 

As  Master  Lowestoffe  ran  over  this  jargon  of  the  gaming- 
|l  table.  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  both  asharned  and  mortified,  and 
felt  a  severe  pang  of  aristocratic  pride  when  he  concluded  in  the 
sweeping  clause  Uiat  the  dice,  like  the  grave,  levelled  those  dis- 
tinguishing points  of  society  to  which  Nigel's  eafly  prejudices 
dung  perhaps  but  too  fondly.  It  wbb  impossible,  however,  to 
object  anytlung  to  the  learned  reasoning  of  the  young  Templar, 
and  therefore  Nigel  was  contented  to  turn  the  conversation  by 
making  some  inquiries  respecting  the  present  state  of  White- 
friars.     There  also  his  host  was  at  home. 

'You  know,  my  lord,'  said  Master  Lowestoffe,  'that  we 
Templars  are  a  power  and  a  dominion  within  ourselves,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  hold  some  rank  in  our  republic — ^was 
treasurer  to  the  Lord  of  Misrule  last  vear,  and  am  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  in  nomination  for  that  dignity  myself.  In  such 
circumstances,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
amicable  intercourse  with  our  neighbours  of  Alsatia,  even  as  the 
Christian  states  find  themselves  often,  in  mere  policy,  obliged 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Grand  Turk  or  the  Barbary  states.' 

*  I  should  have  imagined  you  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  more 
independent  of  your  neighbours,'  said  Lord  Glenvarioch. 

'  You  do  us  something  too  much  honour,  my  lord,'  said  the 
Templar ;  '  the  Alsatians  and  we  have  some  common  enemies, 
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and  we  have,  under  the  roee,  aome  common  friends.  We  are  in 
the  use  of  blocking  all  bailiffit  out  of  our  bounds,  and  we  are 
powerfully  aided  by  our  neighbours,  who  tolerate  not  a  rag 
belonging  to  them  within  theirs.  Moreover,  the  Alsatians  have 
— I  beg  you  to  understand  me — the  power  of  protecting  or  dis- 
tressing our  friends,  male  or  female,  who  may  be  obliged  to  seek 
sanctuary  within  their  bounds.  In  short,  the  two  communities 
senre  eadi  other,  though  the  league  is  between  states  of  unequal 
quality,  and  I  may  myself  say  that  I  have  treated  of  sundry 
weighty  affiurs,  and  have  been  a  negotiator  well  approyed  on 
both  sides.    But  hark — ^hark,  what  is  that! ' 

The  sound  by  which  Master  Lowestoffe  was  interrupted  was 
that  of  a  distant  horn,  winded  loud  and  keenly,  and  followed  by 
a  faint  and  remote  hussza. 

'  There  is  something  doing,'  said  Lowestoffe,  '  in  the  White- 
friars  at  this  moment.  That  is  the  signal  when  their  privileges 
are  invaded  by  tipstaff  or  bailiff;  and  at  the  blast  of  the  horn 
they  all  swarm  out  to  the  rescue,  as  bees  when  their  hive  is 
disturbed.  Jump,  Jim,'  he  said,  calling  out  to  the  attendant, 
'and  see  what  they  are  doing  in  Alsatia.  That  bastard  of  a 
boy,'  he  continued,  as  the  lad,  accustomed  to  the  precipitate 
haste  of  his  master,  tumbled  rather  than  ran  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  so  downstairs,  *ia  worth  gold  in  this  quarter:  he 
serves  six  masters,  four  of  them  in  distinct  numbers,  and  you 
would  think  him  present  like  a  fairy  at  the  mere  wish  of  him 
that  for  the  time  nuMSt  needs  his  attendance.  No  scout  in 
Oxford,  no  gip  in  Cambridge,  ever  matched  him  in  speed  and 
intelligence.  He  knows  the  step  of  a  dun  from  that  of  a  client 
when  it  reaches  the  very  bottom  of  the  staircase ;  can  tell  the 
trip  of  a  pretty  wench  from  the  step  of  a  ben<dier  when  at  the 

upper  end  of  the  court;  and  is,  take  him  all  in  all But  I 

see  your  lordship  is  anxibus.  May  I  press  another  cup  of  my 
kina  grandmother's  cordial,  or  will  you  allow  me  to  eJiow  you 
my  wardrobe,  and  act  as  your  valet  or  groom  of  the  chamber)' 

Lord  Glenvarloch  hesitated  not  to  a^:nowledge  that  he  was 
painfully  sensible  of  his  present  situation,  and  anxious  to  do 
what  must  needs  be  done  for  his  extrication. 

The  good-natured  and  thoughtless  young  Templar  readily 
acquiesced,  and  led  the  way  into  his  little  bedroom,  where,  from 
bandboxes,  portmanteaus,  mail-trunks,  not  foigetting  an  old 
walnut-tree  wardrobe,  he  began  to  select  the  ai^^es  which  he 
thought  best  suited  effectually  to  disguise  his  guest  in  venturing 
into  the  lawless  and  turbulent  society  of  Alsatia. 

XIV  13 


CHAPTER  XVn 

Come  hither,  young  one.    Mark  mo  t    Thou  art  now 
'Mongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live  by  reputation 
More  thuk  by  oonstant  income.    Single-suited 
They  are,  I  grant  you  ;  yet  each  single  suit 
Maintains,  on  the  rough  guess,  a  thousand  foUoweis ; 
And  they  be  men,  who,  hazarding  their  all. 
Needful  apparel,  necesatuy  income, 
And  human  bodv,  and  immortal  soul, 
Do  in  the  very  deed  but  haiaid  nothing ; 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  in  reversion — 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the  usurer. 
And  body  to  disease,  and  soul  to  the  foul  fiend. 
Who  laughs  to  see  soldadoes  and  fooladoes 
Play  bettor  than  himself  his  game  on  earth. 

The  Mohocks. 

*  TouB  lordship,'  said  Reginald  Lowestofie,  '  must  be  content  to 
exchange  jour  decent  and  court-beseeming  rapier,  which  I  will 
retain  in  safe  keeping,  for  this  broadsword,  with  an  hundred- 
weight of  rusty  iron  about  the  hilt,  and  to  wear  these  huge- 
paned  slops  instead  of  your  civil  and  moderate  hose.  We  allow 
no  cloak,  for  your  ruffian  always  walks  in  cverpo ;  and  the  tar- 
nished doublet  of  bald  yelyet,  with  its  discoloured  embroidery, 
and — I  grieve  to  speak  it — a  few  stains  from  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  wUl  best  suit  the  garb  of  a  roaring  boy.  I  will  leave 
you  to  change  your  suit  for  an  instant,  till  I  can  help  to  truss 
you.' 

Lowestoffid  retired,  while  slowly  and  with  hesitation  Nigel 
obeyed  his  instructions.  He  felt  displeasure  and  disgust  at  the 
scoimdrelly  disguise  which  he  was  imder  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing ;  but  when  he  considered  the  bloody  consequences  which 
law  attached  to  his  rash  euct  of  violence,  the  easy  and  indifierent 
temper  of  James,  the  prejudices  of  bis  son,  the  overbearing 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was  sure  to  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  him;  and,  above  all,  when  he 
reflected  that  he  must  now  look  upon  the  active,  assiduous,  and 
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inmnuating  Lord  Dalgamo  as  a  bitter  enemy,  reaflcm  told  him 
he  was  in  a  situation  of  peril  which  anthorised  all  honest  means, 
even  the  nuMst  unseemly  in  outward  appearance,  to  extricate 
himself  from  so  dangerous  a  predicament. 

While  he  was  changing  ^his  dress,  and  musing  on  these 
particulars,  his  friendly  host  ne-entered  the  sleepingHipartment, 
'Zounds  i'  he  said,  'my  lord,  it  was  well  you  went  not  straight 
into  that  same  Alsatia  of  ours  at  the  time  you  proposed,  for  the 
hawks  haye  stooped  upon  it.  Here  is  Jim  ccnne  back  with 
tidings  that  he  saw  a  pursuivant  there  with  a  privy  council 
wanant,  and  half  a  score  of  yeomen  assistants  aimed  to  the 
teeth,  and  the  horn  which  we  heard  was  sounded  to  call  out 
the  posse  of  the  Friars.  Indeed,  when  old  Duke  HUdebrod  saw 
that  the  quest  was  after  some  one  of  whom  he  knew  nothings 
he  permitted,  out  of  courtesy,  the  man-catcher  to  search  through 
his  dominions,  quite  certain  that  they  would  take  little  by  their 
motions;  for  Duke  Hildebrod  is  a  most  judicious  potentate. 
Go  back,  you  bastard,  and  bring  us  word  when  all  is  quiet.' 

'And  who  may  Duke  Hildebrod  heV  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'Nouns!  my  lord,'  said  the  Templar,  'have  you  lived  so 
long  on  the  town  and  never  heard  of  the  valiant,  and  as  wise 
and  politic  as  valiant^  Duke  Hildebrod,  grand  protector  of  the 
liberties  of  Alsatiaf  I  thought  the  man  had  never  whirled  a 
die  but  was  familiar  with  his  fame.' 

'Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  him.  Master  Lowestoffe,'  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch;  'or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  I  have  paid 
no  attention  to  aught  that  may  have  passed  in  conversation 
respecting  him.' 

'Why,  then,'  said  Lowestoffe — 'but,  first,  let  me  have  the 
honour  of  trussing  you.  Now,  observe,  I  have  left  several  of 
the  points  untied  of  set  purpose ;  and  if  it  please  you  to  let  a 
amaU  portion  of  your  shirt  be  seen  betwixt  your  doublet  and 
the  band  of  your  upper  stock,  it  will  have  so  much  the  more 
rakish  effect^  and  will  attract  you  respect  in  Alsatia,  where 
linen  is  something  scarce.  Now,  I  tie  some  of  the  points 
carefully  asquint,  for  your  ruffianly  gallant  never  appears  too 
accurately  trussed — so.' 

'Arrange  it  as  you  will,  sir/  said  N^;el;  'but  let  me  hear 
at  least  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  unhappy  district 
into  which,  with  other  wretches,  I  am  compelled  to  retreat.' 

'Why,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Templar,  'our  neighbouring 
state  of  Alsatia,  which  the  law  calls  the  sanctuaiy  of  White- 
friars,  has  had  its  mutations  and  revolutions  like  greater  king- 
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doms ;  and  being  in  some  sort  a  lawless^  arbitrary  government^ 
it  foUowB,  of  oourae,  that  these  have  been  more  freqaeint  than 
oar  own  better  regulated  commonwealth  of  the  Templara,  that 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  other  similar  assooiationsi  hate  had  the 
fortune  to  witness.  Our  traditions  and  records  speak  of  twenty 
retoltttions  within  the  last  twelve  years,  in  which  the  aforesaid 
state  has  repeatedly  changed  from  absolute  despotism  to  re- 
publicanism, not  forgetting  the  intermediate  stages  of  oligarchy, 
limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynooiaqy ;  for  I  myself  remember 
Alsatia  governed  for  nearly  nine  months  by  an  old  fishwoman. 
Then  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  broken  attorney,  who 
was  dethroned  by  a  ref ormado  captain,  who,  proving  tyrannical, 
was  deposed  by  a  hedge-parson,  who  was  succeeded,  vcpom  re- 
signation of  his  power,  by  Duke  Jacob  Hildebrod,  of  that  name 
the  firsts  whom  Heaven  long  preserve.' 

*  And  is  this  potentate's  government^'  said  Lord  Qlenvaiioch, 
fOToing  himself  to  take  some  interest  in  the  conversation,  'of  a 
despotic  characterf ' 

'Pardon  me,  my  lord,' said  the  Templar;  'this  said  sovereign 
is  too  wise  to  incur,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  odium 
of  wielding  so  important  an  authoritv  by  his  own  sole  will.  He 
has  established  a  council  of  state^  who  rpgulaily  meet  f6r  their 
morning's  draught  at  seven  o'dock;  convene  a  second  time 
at  eleven  for  their  (mU^neridim^  or  whet;  and,  assembling  in 
solemn  conclave  at  the  hour  of  two  afternoon,  for  the  puipoee 
of  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealtii,  are  so  pEo£gal 
of  their  lateur  in  the  service  of  the  state  that  they  seldom 
separate  before  midnight.  Into  this  worthv  senate^  composed 
partly  <rf  Duke  Hildebrod's  predecessors  in  his  high  office,  whom 
he  has  associated  with  him  to  j»event  the  envy  attending 
sovereign  and  sole  authority,  I  must  presently  introduce  your 
lordship,  that  they  may  admit  you  to  the  immunities  of  the 
Friars,  and  assign  you  a  place  of  residence.' 

'Does  their  authority  extend  to  such  regulationf '  said  Lord 
Glenvarioch. 

'The  council  account  it  a  main  point  of  their  privileges,  my 
lord,'  answered  Lowestoffe;  'and,  in  faot^  it  is  one  of  tiie  most 
powerful  means  by  which  they  support  their  authority.  For 
when  Duke  Hildelnod  and  his  senate  find  a  topping  householder 
in  the  Friars  becomes  discontented  and  factious,  it  is  but  assign- 
ing him,  for  a  lodger,  some  fat  bankrupt,  or  new  residenter, 
whose  circumstances  require  refuge,  and  whose  purse  can  pay 
for  it,  and  the  malcontent  becomes  as  tractable  as  a  lamb.    As 
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for  the  poorer  refugees,  they  let  them  shift  as  they  can ;  but 
the  registration  of  their  names  in  the  duke's  entry-book,  and 
ihe  payment  of  garnish  oonforming  to  their  oircumstanoesy  are 
never  dispensed  with ;  and  the  Fnars  would  be  a  very  unsafe 
residence  for  the  stninger  who  should  dispute  these  points  of 
juriadiotion.' 

'  Well,  Master  Loweetoffe,'  said  Lord  Glenvarlochy  *  I  must 
be  oontraUed  by  the  oiicnmstanoes  which  dictate  to  me  this 
state  of  oonoeahnent;  of  oourse^  I  am  desirous  not  to  betray 
my  name  and  rank.' 

'It  will  be  highly  adTisable,  my  lord,'  said  Lowestoffe,  'and 
is  a  case  thus  provided  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  republic,  or 
monarohyy  or  whatsoever  you  call  it  He  who  desires  that  no 
questions  shall  be  asked  him  concerning  his  name,  cause  of 
refuge,  and  the  like,  may  escape  the  usual  interrogations  upon 
payment  of  double  the  garnish  otherwise  belonging  to  his  con- 
dition. Complying  with  this  essential  stipulation,  your  lordship 
may  register  yourself  as  Eing  of  Bantam  if  you  will,  for  not  a 
question  will  be  asked  of  you.  But  here  comes  our  scout,  with 
news  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Now,  I  will  go  with  your  lord- 
ship myself,  and  present  you  to  the  council  id  Alsatia,  with  all 
the  influence  which  I  have  oyer  them  as  an  office-bearer  in  the 
Temple,  which  is  not  s%ht;  for  they  have  come  halting  off 
upon  all  occasions  when  we  have  taken  part  against  them,  and 
that  they  well  know.  The  time  is  propitious,  for  as  the  council 
is  now  met  in  Alsatia,  so  the  Temple  walks  are  quiet  Now, 
my  lord,  throw  your  cloak  about  you,  to  hide  your  present 
exterior.  Tou  shall  give  it  to  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  go  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  and  as  the  ballad  says  that 
Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Charing  Cross  and  rose  at  Queenhithe, 
so  you  shall  sink  a  nobleman  in  the  Temple  Qardens  and  rise 
an  Alsatian  at  Whitefriars/ 

They  went  out  accordingly,  attended  by  the  little  scout^ 
traversed  the  gardens,  descended  the  stairs,  and  at  the  bottom 
the  young  Templar  exclaimed,  'And  now  let  us  sing,  with 
Ovid, 

In  nova  fert  uiimiu  matatas  dioere  fonnu. 

Off — oSf  ye  lendings ! '  he  continued,  in  the  same  vein.  '  Via 
the  curtain  that  sluMlowed  Boigia !  But  how  now,  my  lordf ' 
he  continued,  when  he  observed  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  really 
distressed  at  the  degrading  change  in  his  mtuation,  '  I  trust  you 
are  not  ofifended  at  my  rattling  folly !    I  would  but  reconcile 
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you  to  your  present  oiroumstaaoes,  and  g^ve  you  the  tone  ol 
this  struige  plaoe.  Gome,  oheer  up ;  I  trust  it  will  only  be 
your  residence  for  a  very  few  days.' 

Nigel  was  only  able  to  press  his  band,  and  reply  in  awhisper, 
*  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness.  I  know  I  must  drink  the  cup 
which  my  own  folly  has  filled  for  me.  Pardon  me  that^  at  the 
first  taste,  I  feel  its  bitterness.' 

Reginald  Lowestoffe  was  bustlingly  officious  and  good- 
natured;  but,  used  to  live  a  scrsmbling,  nJdsh  course  of  life 
himself,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  extent  of  Lord  Glen- 
Tarlooh's  mental  suflferings,  and  thought  of  his  temporary  con- 
cealment as  if  it  were  merely  the  trick  of  a  wanton  boy,  who 
plays  at  hide-and-seek  with  his  tutor.  With  the  appearance  (rf 
the  place,  too,  he  was  familiar;  but  on  his  ccnnpanion  it  pro- 
duced a  deep  sensation. 

The  ancient  sanctuary  at  Whitef  riars  lay  considerably  lower 
than  the  eleyated  terraces  and  gardens  of  ihe  Temple,  and  was 
therefore  generally  inyolved  in  tiie  damps  and  fogs  arisii^  from 
the  Thames.  The  brick  buildings  by  which  it  was  occupied 
crowded  closely  on  each  other,  for,  in  a  place  so  rarely  privileged, 
eyeiy  foot  of  ground  was  valuable ;  but,  erected  in  many  cases 
by  persons  whose  funds  were  inadequate  to  their  epecuhrtions, 
the  houses  were  generally  insufficient,  and  exhibited  the  lament- 
able signs  of  having  become  roinous  while  they  were  yet  new. 
The  wailing  of  children,  the  scolding  of  their  mothers,  the 
miserable  exhibition  of  ragged  linens  hung  from  the  windows 
to  dxy,  spoke  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  the  sounds  of  complaint  were  mocked  and  over- 
whelmed in  .the  riotous  shouts,  oaths,  profane  songs,  and 
boisterous  laughter  that  issued  firom  the  al^ouses  and  taverns, 
which,  as  the  signs  indicated,  were  equal  in  number  to  all 
the  other  houses;  and,'  that  the  full  character  of  the  plaoe 
might  be  evident,  several  foded,  tinselled,  and  painted  females 
looked  boldly  at  the  strangers  horn  their  open  lattices,  or  more 
modestly  seemed  busied  with  the  cracked  flower-pots,  filled 
with  mignonette  and  rosemary,  which  were  disposed  in  front 
of  the  windows,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  passengers. 

*  SemfhreducUk  Vcmu^*  said  the  Templar,  pointing  to  one  of 
these  nymphs,  who  seemed  afraid  of  observation,  and  partly 
concealed  herself  behind  the  casement,  as  she  chirped  to  a 
miserable  blackbird,  the  tenant  of  a  wicker  prison,  which  hung 
outside  on  the  black  brick  wall.  '  I  know  the  face  of  yonder 
waistcoateer,'  continued  the  guide,  'and  I  could  wager  a  rose 
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noble,  from  the  posture  ehe  stands  in,  that  she  has  clean  head- 
gear and  a  soiled  night-iail.  But  here  come  two  of  the  male 
inhabitants,  smoking  like  moving  volcanoes !  These  are  roaring 
blades,  whom  Nicotia  and  Trinidado  serve,  I  dare  swear,  in  lieu 
of  beef  and  pudding ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  my  lord,  that  the 
King's  CamUerhlcut  against  the  Indian  weed  will  no  more  pass 
current  in  Alsatia  than  will  his  writ  of  capiatJ 

As  he  spoke,  the  two  smokers  approached — shaggy,  un- 
oombed  ruffians,  whose  enormous  mustachios  were  turned  back 
over  their  ears,  and  mingled  with  the  wild  elf-looks  of  their 
hair,  much  of  which  was  seen  under  the  old  beavers  which  they 
wore  aside  upon  their  heads,  while  some  straggling  portion 
escaped  through  the  rents  of  the  hats  aforesaid.  Their  tar- 
nished plush  jerkins,  laige  slops,  or  trunk-breeches,  their  broad 
greasy  shoulder-belts,  and  discoloured  scarfs,  and,  above  all, 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  one  wore  a  broadsword 
and  the  other  an  extravagantly  long  rapier  and  poniard,  marked 
the  true  Ala^riA-n  bully,  then,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards, a  well-known  character. 

*  Tour  out^'  said  the  one  ruffian  to  the  other — '  tour  the  bien 
mort  twiring  at  the  gentry  cove  I  '* 

'  I  smell  a  spy,'  replied  the  other,  looking  at  Nigel.  '  Chalk 
him  across  the  peepers  with  your  cheery.' t 

'Bing  avast — bing  avast i'  replied  his  companion;  'yon 
other  is  rattling  Reginald  Lowestoffe  of  the  Temple.  I  know 
him ;  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  free  of  the  province.' 

So  saying,  and  enveloping  themselves  in  another  thick  cloud 
of  smoke,  t^ey  went  on  without  farther  greeting. 

^Crcuao  in  aerel*  said  the  Templar.  'Tou  hear  what  a 
character  the  impudent  knaves  give  me ;  but,  so  it  serves  your 
lordship's  turn,  I  care  not.  And  now,  let  me  ask  your  lordship 
what  name  you  will  assume,  for  we  are  near  the  ducal  palace 
of  Duke  Hildebrod.' 

'  I  will  be  called  Grahame,'  said  Nigel ;  '  it  was  my  mother's 
name.' 

'  Grime,'  repeated  the  Templar, '  will  suit  Alsatia  well  enough 
— ^both  a  grim  and  grimy  place  of  refuge.' 

'I  said  Grahame,  sir,  not  Grime,'  said  Nigel,  something 
shortly,  and  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  vowel ;  for  few  Scotsmen 
understand  raillery  upon  the  subject  of  their  names. 

'I  beg   paxdon,   my  lord,'  answered    the  undisconcerted 

*  Look  sharp.    See  how  the  girl  i«  coqaetting  with  the  ftrmnge  gallants ! 
t  Slash  him  over  the  eyes  with  your  dagger. 
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punster;  'but  Giaam  will  suit  the  emmmstanoo,  too:  it 
Bignifies  "tribulatioQ"  in  the  High  Dutoh,  and  your  lotdahip 
must  be  oonsidered  as  a  man  under  trouble.' 

Nigel  laughed  at  the  pertinadly  of  the  Templar,  who^ 
proceeding  to  point  out  a  sign  representing,  or  beUeved  to 
represent^  a  dog  attacking  a  bull,  and  running  at  his  head,  in 
the  true  scientific  style  of  onset — *  There,'  said  he,  'doth 
Mthful  Duke  Hildebrod  deal  forth  laws^  as  well  as  ale  and 
strong  waters,  to  his  faithful  Alsatians  Being  a  determined 
champion  of  Paris  Qarden,  he  has  chosen  a  sign  corresponding 
to  his  habits ;  and  he  deals  in  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  that 
he  himself  may  drink  without  paying,  and  reoeiTe  pay  for  what 
is  drunken  by  others.  Let  us  enter  the  everopen  gate  of  this 
second  Axylus.' 

As  they  spoke,  they  entered  the  dilapidated  tavern,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  more  ample  in  dimensions,  and  less  minoua, 
than  many  houses  in  the  same  evil  neighbourhood.  Two  or 
three  hag^uxl,  ragged  drawers  ran  to  and  fro^  whose  lodk%  like 
those  of  owls,  seemed  only  adapted  for  midni^t,  when  other 
creatures  sleeps  and  who  by  day  seemed  bleariad,  stupid,  and 
only  half  awake.  Guided  by  one  of  these  blinking  Ganymedes^ 
they  entered  a  room,  where  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  were 
almost  wholly  eclipsed  by  volumes  of  tobaocGHmioke,  rolled  from 
the  tubes  of  the  company,  while  out  of  the  cloudy  sanctuary 
arose  the  old  chant  of — 

'  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King, 
And  old  Sir  Simon  the  King, 
With  his  mahntey  noee, 
And  his  ale-dropped  hoee, 
And  Bing  hey  ding-a-ding-ding.' 

Duke  Hildebrod,  who  himself  condesc^ided  to  chant  this 
ditty  to  his  loving  subjects,  was  a  monstrously  fat  old  man,  with 
only  one  eye,  and  a  nose  which  boro  evidence  to  the  frequency, 
strength,  and  depth  of  his  potations.  He  wore  a  murrey-coloured 
plush  jerkin,  stained  with  the  overflowings  of  the  tanJcard,  and 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  unbutt(med  at  bottom  for  the 
ease  of  his  enormous  paunch.  Behind  him  lay  a  fovourite  buU- 
dog,  whose  round  head  and  single  black  glancing  eye,  as  well 
as  the  creature's  great  corpulence,  gave  it  a  burlesque  resem- 
blance to  its  master. 

The  well-beloved  counsellors  who  surrounded  the  ducal 
throne,  incensed  it  with  tobacco,  pledged  its  occupier  in  thick, 
clammy  ale,  and  echoed  back  his  choral  songs,  were  satraps 
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inrortihy  of  such  a  soldan.  The  buff  jerkin,  broad  belt^  and  long 
sword  of  one  showed  hhn  to  be  a  Low  Country  soldier,  whose 
look  of  scowling  importance  and  drunken  impudence  were 
designed  to  sustain  hu  title  to  call  himself  a  roving  blade.  It 
seenuBd  to  Nigel  that  he  had  seen  this  fellow  somewhere  or  other. 
A  hedge-parson,  or  buckle-b^jgar,  as  that  order  of  priesthood  has 
been  iireyerently  termed,  sat  on  the  duke's  left>  and  was  easily 
distinguished  by  his  torn  band,  flapped  hat^  and  the  remnants 
of  a  rusty  cassock.  Beside  the  parson  sat  a  most  wretched 
and  meagre-looking  old  man,  with  a  threadbaxe  hood  of  coarse 
kersey  upon  his  head  and  buttoned  about  his  neck,  while  his 
pinched  features,  like  those  of  old  Daniel,  were  illuminated  by 

An  ejB 
Through  the  last  look  of  dotage  still  omming  and  aly. 

On  his  left  was  placed  a  broken  attorney)  who^  for  some 
malpractices,  had  been  struck  from  the  roU  of  practitioners, 
and  who  had  nothing  left  of  his  profession  ezceptmg  its  roguery. 
One  or  two  persons  of  less  figure,  amongst  whom  there  was  one 
fiace  which,  like  that  of  the  soldier,  seemed  not  unknown  to 
Nigel,  though  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen  it,  ccnn- 
pleted  the  council-board  of  Jacob  Duke  HUdebrod. 

The  strangers  had  full  time  to  observe  all  this;  for  his  grace 
the  duke,  whether  irresiBtibly  carried  on  by  the  full  tide  6t 
harmony,  or  whether  to  impress  the  strangem  with  a  proper 
idea  of  his  consequence,  chose  to  sing  his  ditty  to  an  end  before 
addressing  them,  though,  during  ti^e  whde  time,  he  closely 
scrutinised  them  with  his  single  optic 

When  Duke  Hildebrod  had  ended  his  song,  he  informed  his 
peers  that  a  worthy  officer  of  the  Temple  attended  them,  and 
commanded  the  captain  and  parson  to  abandon  their  easy-chairs 
in  behalf  of  the  two  strangers,  whom  he  placed  on  his  right  and 
left  hand.  The  worthy  representatiyes  of  the  anny  and  the 
church  of  Alsatia  went  to  place  themselves  on  a  crasy  form  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  which,  ill  calculated  to  sustain  men  of 
such  weight,  gave  way  under  them,  and  the  man  of  the  sword 
and  man  of  iSte  gown  were  rolled  over  each  other  on  the  floor, 
amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  company.  They  arose  in 
wrath,  contending  which  should  vent  his  displeasure  in  the 
loudest  and  deepest  oaths,  a  strife  in  which  the  parson's 
superior  acquaintance  with  theology  enabled  him  greatly  to 
excel  the  captain,  and  were  at  length  with  difficulty  tranquil- 
lised  by  the  arrival  of  the  alarm^L  waiters  with  more  stable 
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ohain^  and  by  a  long  dfaught  of  the  cooling  tankard.  When 
this  commotion  was  appeased,  and  the  strangers  courteously 
aooommodated  with  flagons,  alter  the  fashion  of  the  others 
present^  the  duke  drank  prosperity  to  the  Temple  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  together  with  a  cup  of  welcome  to  Master 
Beginald  Lowestoffe;  and,  this  courtesy  haying  been  thankfully 
accepted,  the  party  honoured  prayed  permission  to  call  for  a 
gallon  of  Rhenish,  over  which  he  proposed  to  open  his  business. 

The  menti(m  of  a  liquor  so  superior  to  their  usual  potations 
had  an  instant  and  most  ^Tourable  effect  upon  the  little 
senate ;  and  its  immediate  appearance  might  be  said  to  secure 
a  favourable  reception  of  Master  Lowestoffe's  proposition,  which, 
after  a  round  or  two  had  circulated,  he  explained  to  be  the 
admission  of  his  friend,  Master  Nigel  Grahame,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  sanctuary  and  other  immunities  of  Alsatia,  in  the  character 
of  a  grand  compounder;  for  so  were  those  termed  who  paid  a 
double  fee  at  their  matriculation,  in  order  to  avoid  laying 
before  the  senate  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  there. 

The  worthy  duke  heard  the  proposition  with  glee,  which 
glittered  in  his  single  eye;  and  no  wonder,  as  it  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  peculiar  advantage  to  his  private  revenue. 
Accordingly,  he  commanded  his  ducal  register*  to  be  brought 
him — a  huge  book,  secured  with  brass  clasps  like  a  merchant's 
ledger,  and  whose  leaves,  stained  with  wine  and  slabbered  with 
tobacco  juice,  bore  the  names  probably  of  as  many  rogues  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  CcUendar  of  Newqo^ 

Nigel  was  then  directed  to  lay  down  two  nobles  as  his 
ransom,  and  to  claim  privilege  by  reciting  the  following 
doggerel  verses,  which  were  dictated  to  him  by  the  duke : — 

*Toar  sapplianti  by  name 
Nigel  Gnh«me,  ' 

In  fear  of  mishap 
From  a  shoulder-tap, 
And  dreading  a  olaw 
Fh»m  the  talons  of  law, 

That  are  sharper  than  briers, 
His  freedom  to  sae, 
And  resone  by  you, 
Through  weapon  and  wit, 
From  warrant  and  writ, 
From  bailiff's  hand, 
From  tipstaflTs  wand, 

Is  oome  hither  to  Whitefriars.' 


•  See  Dacal  Begister  of  Alaitift.    Note  25. 
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As  Duke  Hildebrod  with  a  tremulous  hand  began  to  make 
the  entiy,  and  had  akead  j,  with  superfluous  generosity,  spelled 
Nigel  with  two  g's  instead  of  one,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
paraon.  This  reverend  gentleman  had  been  whispering  for  a 
minute  or  two^  not  witii  the  captain,  but  with  that  other 
individual  who  dwelt  imperfectly,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
in  Nigel's  memory,  and  being,  perhaps,  still  something  malcon- 
tent on  account  of  the  late  accident^  he  now  requested  to  be 
heard  before  the  registration  took  place. 

'The  person,'  he  said,  'who  hath  now  had  the  assurance  to 
propose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  this  honourable  society  is,  in  plain  terms,  a  beggarly  Scot» 
and  we  have  enough  of  these  locusts  in  London  aln^y ;  if  we 
admit  such  palmer-worms  and  caterpillars  to  the  sanctuary,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  whole  nation.' 

'We  are  not  entitled  to  inquire,'  said  Duke  Hildebrod, 
'whether  he  be  Scot,  or  French,  or  English:  seeing  he  has 
honourably  laid  down  his  garnish,  he  is  entitled  to  our  protection.' 

'  Word  of  denial,  most  sovereign  duke,'  replied  the  parson ; 
'  I  ask  him  no  questions.  His  speech  bewrayeth  him :  he  is  a 
Galilean,  and  his  garnish  is  forfeited  for  his  assurance  in  coming 
within  this  our  r^Jm ;  and  I  call  on  you,  sir  duke,  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  him ! ' 

The  Templar  here  rose,  and  was  about  to  interrupt  the 
deliberations  of  the  court,  when  the  duke  gravely  assured  him 
that  he  should  be  heard  in  behalf  of  his  Mend  so  soon  as  the 
councO  had  finished  their  deliberations. 

The  attorney  next  rose,  and,  intimating  that  he  was  to  speak 
to  the  point  of  law,  said — 'It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  this 
gentleman  did  not  come  here  in  any  civil  case,  and  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  stoiy  they  had  already  heard  of,  concern- 
ing a  blow  given  within  the  verge  of  the  Park;  that  the 
sanctuary  would  not  bear  out  the  offender  in  such  case ;  and 
that  the  queer  old  chief  would  send  down  a  broom  which  would 
sweep  the  streets  of  Alsatia  from  the  Strand  to  the  Stairs ;  and 
it  was  even  policy  to  think  what  evil  might  come  to  their 
republic  by  sheltering  an  alien  in  such  circumstances.' 

The  captain,  who  had  sat  impatiently  while  these  opinions 
were  expreiased,  now  sprung  on  his  feet  with  the  vehemence  of 
a  cork  boimdng  from  a  little  of  brisk  beer,  and  turning  up 
his  mustachios  with  a  martial  air,  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  on 
the  lawyer  and  churchman,  while  he  thus  expressed  his  opinion : 

'Most  noble  Duke  Hildebrod!  when  I  hear  such  base, 
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ocMstril  piopoaitioiiB  oome  frcMii  the  oounaeUon  of 
your  gnoe^  and  wheia  I  remember  the  hufia,  the  munsy  wad 
the  Tit jxetu's  b j  whom  your  grace's  anoeetors  and  predeoeaaon 
were  adviaed  oa  aaoh  oooaaioii%  I  begin  to  think  the  apiiit  of 
action  ia  aa  dead  in  Alaatia  aa  in  m j  old  grannam ;  and  yet 
who  thinka  ao  thinka  a  lie,  auioe  I  will  find  aa  many  roaring 
boys  in  the  Friara  aa  ahall  keep  the  libertiea  againat  all  the 
aoayengera  of  Weatminater.  And,  if  we  ahould  be  overborne 
for  a  turn,  death  and  daikneaa!  have  we  not  time  to  aend 
the  gentleman  off  by  water,  either  to  Paria  Qaiden  or  to  the 
Bankaide  t  and,  if  he  ia  a  gallant  of  trae  breed,  will  he  not 
make  na  full  amende  for  all  the  trouble  we  harvet  Let  other 
Booieties  eziat  by  the  law,  I  aay  that  we  briak  boys  of  the  Fleet 
live  in  apite  of  it ;  and  thrive  beat  when  we  are  in  right  opposi- 
tion to  aign  and  aeal,  writ  and  warranty  aeigeant  and  tipstafl^ 
oatohpoU  and  bum-bailey.' 

Thia  apeeoh  waa  followed  by  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and 
Loweatoflfe,  atriking  in  before  the  favourable  aoond  had  aub- 
aided,  reminded  &e  duke  and  hia  council  how  much  the 
aecurily  of  their  atate  depended  upon  the  amity  of  the  Templara, 
who,  by  doaing  their  gatea,  could  at  pleaaure  ahut  againat  the 
Alaatiana  the  communication  betwixt  the  Friara  and  the 
Temple^  and  that  aa  they  conducted  themaelvea  on  thia  occa- 
aion,  80  would  they  aecure  or  loae  the  benefit  of  hia  interest 
with  hia  own  body,  which  they  knew  not  to  be  inconaiderable. 
<  And,  in  respect  of  my  friend  being  a  Scotsman  and  alien,  as 
has  been  observed  by  the  reverend  divine  and  learned  lawyer, 
you  are  to  conaider,'  aaid  Loweatoflfe,  'for  what  he  ia  pursued 
hither — ^why,  for  giving  the  bastinado,  not  to  an  Rngliahman, 
but  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  And  for  my  own  aimple 
part^'  he  continued,  touching  Lord  Glenvarlooh  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  him  understand  he  spoke  but  in  jest^  *  if  all  the  Scots 
in  London  were  to  fight  a  Welsh  main,  and  kill  each  other  to  a 
man,  the  survivor  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  entitled  to 
our  gratitude^  as  having  dime  a  most  acceptable  service  to  poor 
Old  England.' 

A  shout  of  laughter  and  applause  followed  this  ingenious 
apology  for  the  event's  state  of  alienage;  and  the  Templar 
followed  up  his  plea  with  the  following  pithy  proposition :  '  I 
know  well,'  aaid  he,  '  it  is  the  custom  of  the  fathers  of  this  old 
and  honourable  republic  ripely  and  well  to  consider  all  their 
proceedings  over  a  proper  allowance  of  liquor;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  propose  the  breach  of  so  laudable  a  custom,  or  to 
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pretend  that  such  an  affiur  as  the  present  can  be  well  and  oon- 
stitutionally  ecmaidered  during  the  discussion  of  a  pitiful  gallon 
of  Rhenish.  But  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  this  honourable 
oonolaye  whether  they  drink  first  and  determine  afterwards, 
or  whether  they  determine  first  and  drink  afterwards,  I  propose 
your  grace,  with  the  advice  of  your  wise  and  potent  senators, 
shall  pass  your  edict,  granting  to  mine  hcmourable  friend 
the  immunities  of  the  place,  and  assigning  him  a  lodging, 
according  to  your  wise  forms,  to  which  he  will  presently 
retire,  being  somewhat  spent  with  this  day's  action ;  where- 
upon I  will  presently  order  you  a  rundlet  of  Rhenish,  witili  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  neats*  tongues  and  pickled  herrings, 
to  make  you  all  as  glorious  as  Qeorge-arOreen.' 

This  oyerturewas  received  with  a  general  shout  of  applause, 
which  altogether  drowned  the  voice  of  the  dissidents,  if  any 
there  were  amongst  the  Alsatian  senate  who  could  have  resisted 
a  proposal  so  popular.  The  words  of,  'kind  heart! — noble 
gentleman! — generous  gallant!'  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
the  inscription  of  the  petitioner's  name  in  the  great  book  was 
hastily  completed,  and  the  oath  administered  to  him  by  the 
worthy  doge.  Like  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the 
andent  Cunbro-Britons,  and  other  primitive  nations,  it  was 
couched  in  poetry,  and  ran  as  follows :— 

'  By  spigot  and  barrel, 

By  bilboe  and  bnff, 
Thou  art  Bwom  to  the  quarrel 

Of  the  blades  of  the  hnff. 
For  WhitefHan  and  its  claims 

To  be  champion  or  martyr, 
And  to  fif^t  for  its  dames 

Like  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.' 

Nigel  felt,  and  indeed  exhibited,  some  disgust  at  this  mum- 
mery ;  but,  the  Templar  reminding  him  that  he  was  too  far 
advanced  to  draw  back,  he  repeated  the  words,  or  rather  assented 
as  they  were  repeated  by  Duke  Hildebrod,  who  concluded  the 
ceremony  by  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  in  the 
following  form  of  prescriptive  doggerel : — 

'  From  the  tonch  of  the  tip, 

From  the  blight  of  the  warrant, 
From  the  watchmen  who  skip 

On  the  harman-beok's  errand  ; 
From  the  bailiffs  cramp  speech, 
That  makes  man  a  thrall, 
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I  ohftrm  tliee  from  eaoii, 

And  I  charm  thee  from  alL 
Thy  freedom's  complete 

Ab  a  blade  of  the  huff, 
To  be  cheated  and  cheat, 

To  be  aaffd  and  to  cuff; 
To  stride,  swear,  and  swagger. 
To  drink  till  you  stagger; 

To  stare  and  to  stab. 
And  to  brandish  your  dagger 

In  the  cause  of  your  dnb ; 
To  walk  wool-ward  in  winter, 

Drink  brandy,  and  smoke, 
And  ^fttaco  in  summer 

For  want  of  a  doak  ; 
To  eke  out  your  liying 

By  the  wag  of  your  elbow, 
By  fulham  and  gourd, 

And  by  baring  of  bilboe ; 
To  liye  by  your  shifts. 

And  to  swear  by  your  honour. 
Are  the  freedom  and  gifts 

Of  which  I  am  the  donor.'  * 

This  homil J  being  performed,  a  dispute  arose  ooDoeming  the 
special  residence  to  be  assigned  the  nev  brother  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  for,  as  the  Alsatians  held  it  k  maxim  in  their  oommon- 
wealth  that  ass's  milk  fattens,  there  was  usually  a  competition 
among  the  inhabitants  which  should  have  the  managing,  as  it 
was  termed,  of  a  new  member  of  the  society. 

The  Hector  who  had  spoken  so  warmly  and  critically  in 
Nigel's  behalf  stood  out  now  chivalrously  in  behalf  of  a  certain 
Blowselinda,  or  Bonstrops,  who  had,  it  seems,  a  room  to  hire, 
once  the  occasional  residence  of  Slicing  Dick  of  Paddington,  who 
lately  suffered  at  Tyburn,  and  whose  untimely  exit  had  been 
hitherto  mourned  by  the  damsel  in  solitary  widowhood,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  turtle-dove. 

The  captain's  interest  was,  however,  overruled  in  behalf  of 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  kersey  hood,  who  was  believed,  even 
at  his  extreme  age,  to  understand  the  plucking  of  a  pigecm  as 
well  or  better  than  any  man  of  Alsatia. 

This  venerable  personage  was  a  usurer  of  some  notoriety, 
called  Trapbois,  and  had  veiy  lately  done  the  state  considerable 
service  in  advancing  a  subsidy  necessary  to  secure  a  fresh 
importation  of  liquors  to  the  duke's  cellan^  the  wine-merchant 

*  Of  the  eant  ivords  need  in  thiB  ImuffUTatory  oration,  some  am  obTioos  in  their 
meaning,  oliieri,  as  hannan-becic  (oonataDle)  and  ibe  like,  derive  tiieir  aoaree  from 
that  ancient  piece  of  lezioography,  the  iSIcmg  JDicMowify. 
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at  the  Yintry  being  sorupalouB  to  deal  with  so  great  a  man  for 
anything  but  ready  money. 

When,  therefore,  the  old  gentleman  aioae,  and  with  much 
coughing  reminded  the  duke  that  he  had  a  poor  apartment  to 
let^  the  ^claims  of  all  others  were  set  aaide^  and  Nigel  was 
assigned  to  Trapbois  as  his  guest. 

No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made  than  Lord  Glen- 
yarlooh  expressed  to  Lowestoffe  his  impatience  to  leave  this 
discreditable  assembly,  and  took  his  leave  with  a  careless  haste 
which,  but  for  the  rundlet  of  Bhenish  wine  that  entered  just 
as  he  left  the  apartment,  might  have  been  taken  in  bad  part. 
The  young  Templar  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  house  of  the 
old  usurer,  with  the  road  to  which  he  and  some  other  youngsters 
about  the  Temple  were  eyen  but  too  well  acquainted.  0^  the 
way,  he  assured  Lord  Glenvarloch  that  he  was  going  to  the 
only  dean  house  in  Whitefriars — a  property  which  it  owed 
solely  to  the  exertions  of  the  old  man's  only  daughter,  an 
elderly  damsel,  ugly  enough  to  frighten  sin,  yet  likely  to  be 
wealthy  enough  to  tempt  a  Puritan,  so  soon  as  the  devil  had 
got  her  old  dad  for  his  due.  As  Lowestofie  spoke  thus,  they 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  sour,  stem  counte- 
nance of  the  female  by  whom  it  was  opened  fully  confirmed 
aU  that  the  Templar  had  said  of  the  hostess.  She  heard  with 
an  ungracious  and  discontented  air  the  young  Templar's  in- 
formation that  the  gentleman,  his  companion,  was  to  be  her 
father's  lodger,  muttered  something  about  the  trouble  it  was 
likely  to  occasion,  but  ended  by  showing  the  stranger's  apart- 
ment, which  was  better  than  could  have  been  augured  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  and  much  larger  in  extent 
than  that  which  he  had  occupied  at  Paul's  Wharf,  though 
inferior  to  it  in  neatness. 

Lowestoffe,  having  thus  seen  his  friend  fairly  installed  in  his 
new  apartment,  and  having  obtained  for  him  a  note  of  the  rate 
at  which  he  could  be  acconmiodated  with  victuals  from  a  neigh- 
bouring cook's  shop,  now  took  his  leave,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  send  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  Lord  Glenvarloch's 
baggage  from  his  former  place  of  residence  to  his  new  lodging. 
Nigel  mentioned  so  few  articles,  that  the  Templar  could  not 
help  observing,  that  his  lordship,  it  would  seem,  did  not  intend 
to  enjoy  his  new  privileges  long. 

*  They  are  too  little  suited  to  my  habits  and  taste  that  I 
should  do  so,'  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

*  Tou  may  change  your  opinion  to-morrow,'  said  Lowestoffe ; 
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'and  80  I  wkh  yoa  a  good  even.    To-morrow  I  will  Tint  jaa 
beUines.' 

The  morning  oame,  but  instead  of  the  Templar  it  farooght 
only  a  letter  from  him.  The  episUe  stated  that  Lowestoffe's 
yisit  to  Alsatia  had  drawn  down  the  animadYersionB  of  some 
crabbed  old  pantaloons  among  the  benchers,  and  that  he  judged 
it  wise  not  to  come  hither  at  present,  for  fear  of  attraoting  too 
much  attention  to  Lord  Glenyarlooh's  place  of  residence.  He 
stated  that  he  had  taken  measures  for  the  safety  oi  his  baggage, 
and  would  send  him,  by  a  safe  hand,  his  money-casket  and  wbeit 
articles  he  wanted.  Tlien  followed  some  sage  advices,  dictated 
by  Lowestoflfo's  acquaintance  with  Alsatia  and  its  manners.  He 
advised  him  to  keep  the  usurer  in  the  most  absolute  uncertainty 
concerning  the  state  of  his  funds ;  never  to  throw  a  main  with 
the  captain,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  dry-fisted,  and 
paying  his  losses  with  three  vowels ;  and,  finally,  to  beware  of 
Duke  Hildebrod,  who  was  as  shaip,  he  said,  as  a  needle,  though 
he  had  no  more  eyes  than  are  possened  by  that  necessary 
implement  of  female  industry. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Mctker,  Whftti  daizled  by  a  flaah  of  Capid's  minor, 
With  which  the  boy,  as  mortal  nrbhina  wont^ 
Flings  back  the  sonbeam  in  the  eye  of  passengers, 
Then  lan^  to  see  them  stmnble  1 

Vam^fiier.  Mother,  no ; 
It  WIS  a  lightning-flash  whioh  daided  me, 
And  nerer  shall  tnese  eyes  see  tree  ^psin. 

Betfand  Pudding,  cm  old  English  Comedy, 

It  is  necepoaiy  that  we  ahould  leave  oar  hero  Nigel  for  a  time, 
although  in  a  mtoatioa  neither  aale,  comfortable,  nor  creditable, 
in  order  to  detail  some  partioalarB  whidi  have  j*"*"**^^^^  con- 
nexion with  his  f ortones. 

It  was  but  the  third  day  after  be  had  been  foroed  to  take 
rctfoge  in  the  house  of  old  TrapboiB,  the  noted  usorer  of  White- 
friars,  commonly  called  Golden  Trapbois,  when  the  pretty 
daughter  of  old  Bamsay,  the  watohnuuEer,  after  having  piously 
seen  her  father  finish  his  breakfast  (from  the  fear  that  he 
mighty  in  an  abstruse  fit  of  thought^  swallow  the  salt-cellar 
instead  of  a  crust  of  the  brown  loaf),  set  forth  from  the  house 
as  soon  as  he  was  again  plunged  into  the  depth  ci  calculation, 
and,  acccMnpanied  ouJt  by  that  faithful  old  drudge,  Janeti  the 
Soots  laundress,  to  whom  her  whims  were  laws,  made  her  way 
to  Lombard  Stzeeti  and  disturbed,  at  the  unusual  hour  of  eight 
in  the  mornings  Aunt  Judith,  the  sister  of  her  worthy  god- 
father. 

The  yenerable  maiden  receiTed  her  young  visitor  with  no 
great  complacem^ ;  for,  naturally  enough,  she  had  neither  the 
same  admiration  of  her  very  pretty  countenance  nor  allowance 
for  her  foolish  and  girlish  impatience  of  temper  which  Master 
George  Heriot  entertained.  Still,  Mistress  Margaret  was  a 
favourite  of  her  brother's,  whose'  will  was  to  Aunt  Judith  a 
supreme  law ;  and  she  contented  herself  with  asking  her  un- 
timely visitor,  '  What  she  made  so  early  with  her  pale,  diitty 
face  in  the  streets  of  Londonf 
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'I  would  speak  with  the  Lady  Hennione,'  anawered  the 
ahnoBt  breathless  girl,  while  the  blood  ran  so  last  to  her  face 
as  totally  to  remove  the  objection  ol  paleness  which  Aunt 
Judith  had  made  to  her  oomplexi(HL 

'  With  the  Lady  Hermione  1 '  said  Aunt  Judith — *  with  the 
Lady  Hermione !  and  at  tihis  time  in  the  morning,  when  she 
will  soaroe  see  any  of  the  family,  even  at  seasonable  hours  f 
You  are  crazy,  you  silly  wench,  or  you  abuse  the  indulgence 
which  my  brother  and  the  lady  have  shown  to  you.' 

*  Indeed — ^indeed  I  have  not,'  repeated  Maigazet,  struggling 
to  retain  the  unbidden  tear  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  'Do  but  say  to  the  lady  that  your 
brother's  god-daughter  desires  earnestly  to  speak  to  her,  and  I 
know  she  will  not  refuse  to  see  me.' 

Aunt  Judith  bent  an  earnest,  suspicious,  and  inquisitive 
glance  on  her  young  visitor.  *Tou  might  make  me  your 
secretary,  my  lasiBie,'  she  said,  'as  well  as  the  Lady  HennioDe. 
I  am  older,  and  better  skilled  to  advise.  I  live  more  in  the 
world  than  one  who  shuts  herself  up  within  four  rooms,  and  I 
have  the  better  means  to  assist  you.' 

'0!  no — ^no— no,'  said  Margaret,  eagerly,  and  with  moce 
earnest  sincerity  tlum  complaisance ;  '  there  are  some  things  to 
which  you  cannot  advise  me.  Aunt  Judith.  It  is  a  case — 
pardon  me,  my  dear  aunt — ^a  case  beyond  your  counsel.' 

'I  am  glad  on'ti  maiden,'  said  Aimt  Judith,  somewhat 
angrily;  'for  I  think  the  follies  of  the  young  people  of  this 
generatioii  would  drive  mad  an  old  brain  like  mine.  Here  you 
come  on  the  viretot,  through  the  whole  streets  of  London,  to 
talk  some  nonsense  to  a  lady  who  scarce  sees  Qod's  sun  but 
when  he  shines  on  a  brick  wall.  But  I  wiU  tell  her  you  are 
here.' 

She  went  away,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  dry — '  Mistrees 
Marget^  the  lady  will  be  glad  to  see  you;  and  that's  more^  my 
young  madam,  than  you  had  a  right  to  count  upon.' 

Mistress  Margaret  hung  her  head  in  silence,  too  mudi  per- 
plexed by  the  train  of  her  own  embarrassed  thoughts  for 
attempting  either  to  conciliate  Aunt  Judith's  kindness,  or, 
which  on  other  occasions  would  have  been  as  congenial  to  her 
own  humour,  to  retaliate  on  her  cross-tempered  remarks  and 
manner.  She  followed  Aunt  Judith,  therefore,  in  sUence  and 
dejection,  to  the  strong  oaken  door  which  divided  the  Lady 
Hermione's  apartments  from  the  rest  of  Geoige  Heriot's  spacious 
house. 
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At  the  door  of  this  sanctuary  it  is  necessaiy  to  pause,  in 
Older  to  correot  the  reports  with  which  Biphie  Moniplies  had 
filled  his  master's  ear,  respecting  the  singular  appearance  of 
that  lady's  attendance  at  prayers,  whom  we  now  own  to  be  by 
name  the  Lady  Hermione.  Some  part  of  these  exaggerations 
had  been  communicated  to  the  worthy  Scotsman  by  Jenkin 
Vincent,  who  was  well  experienced  in  the  species  of  wit  which 
has  been  long  a  foTOurite  in  the  city,  under  the  names  of  cross- 
biting^  giving  the  dor,  bamboosling^  cramming,  hoaxing, 
humbug^ng,  and  quiziing;  for  which  sport  Richie  Moniplies, 
with  his  ademn  gravity,  totally  unapprehensive  of  a  joke,  and 
his  natural  propensity  to  the  maryeUous,  formed  an  admirable 
subject.  Farther  ornaments  the  tale  had  received  from  Richie 
himself,  whose  tongue,  especially  when  oiled  with  good  liquor, 
had  a  considerable  t^dency  to  amplification,  and  who  failed 
not,  while  he  retailed  to  his  master  all  the  wonderful  circum- 
stances narrated  by  Vincent,  to  add  to  them  many  conjectures 
of  his  own,  whidi  his  imagination  had  over-hastily  converted 
into  facts. 

Tet  the  life  which  the  Lady  Hermione  had  led  for  two  years, 
during  which  she  had  been  the  inmate  of  Geoi^  Heiiot's  house^ 
was  so  singular  as  almost  to  sanction  many  of  the  wild  reports 
which  went  abroad.  The  house  which  tibe  worthy  goldsmith 
inhabited  had  in  former  times  belonged  to  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  baronial  family,  which,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
YllL,  terminated  in  a  dowager  lady,  very  wealthy,  very  devout, 
and  most  unalienably  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
chosen  friend  of  the  Honourable  Lady  Foljambe  was  the  abbess 
of  St.  Roque's  nunnery,  like  herself,  a  conscientious,  rigid,  and 
devoted  Papist.  When  the  house  of  St  Roque  was  despotically 
dissolved  by  the  fiat  of  the  impetuous  monarch,  the  Lady 
Foljambe  receiyed  her  friend  into  her  spacious  mansion,  to- 
gether with  two  vestal  sisters,  who^  like  their  abbess,  were 
determined  to  follow  the  tenor  of  their  yows,  instead  of  em- 
bracing the  profane  liberty  which  the  monarch's  will  had 
thrown  in  their  choice.  For  their  residence,  the  Lady  Foljambe 
contrived,  with  all  secrecy — for  Henry  might  not  have  nJished 
her  interference — to  set  apart  a  suite  of  four  rooms,  with  a 
little  closet  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  or  chapel ;  the  whole  apart- 
ments fenced  by  a  strong  oaken  door  to  exdude  strangers,  and 
accommodated  with  a  turning-wheel  to  receiye  necessaries, 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  nunneries.  In  this  retreat  the 
abbess  of  St  Roque  and  her  attendants  passed  many  years. 
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oommunicating  only  with  the  Lady  Foljambe,  who,  in  virtae 
of  their  prayen,  and  of  the  support  she  affi>rded  them,  aooounted 
herself  little  less  than  a  saint  on  earth.  The  abbess,  fortonatelj 
for  herself,  died  before  her  munificent  patroness,  who  lived  deep 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ere  she  was  summcmed  by  late. 

The  Lady  Foljambe  was  suooeeded  in  this  mansion  by  a  sour 
fanatio  knight,  a  distant  and  oollateral  relation,  who  claimed 
the  same  merit  for  expelling  the  priestesses  of  Baal  which  his 
predecessor  had  founaed  on  maintaining  the  Yotaxesses  of 
Heayen.  Of  the  two  unhappy  nuns,  driyen  from  their  ancient 
refuge,  one  went  beyond  sea;  the  other,  unable  horn  old  age 
to  undertake  such  a  journey,  died  under  the  roof  of  a  faithful 
Catholic  widow  of  low  degree.  Sir  Paul  Crambagge,  haying 
got  rid  of  the  nuns,  spoiled  the  chapel  of  its  ornaments,  and 
had  thoughts  of  alto^her  destroying  the  apartments,  until 
checked  by  the  reflection  that  the  operation  would  be  an  un- 
necessary expense,  since  he  only  inhabited  three  rooms  of  tho 
large  mansion,  and  had  not  therefore  the  slightest  occasion  for 
any  addition  to  its  accommodations.  His  son  proved  a  waster 
and  a  jnodigal,  and  from  him  the  house  was  bought  by  our 
friend  George  Heriot^  who,  finding,  like  Sir  Paul,  the  house 
more  than  sufficiently  ample  for  his  accommodation,  left  the 
Foljambe  apartments,  or  St.  Roque's  rooms,  as  they  wero  called, 
in  ^e  state  in  which  he  found  (iiem. 

About  two  years  and  a  half  before  our  histoiy  opened,  when 
Heriot  was  absent  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Continent^  he  sent 
special  orders  to  his  sister  and  his  cash-keeper,  directing  that 
iJie  Foljambe  apartments  should  be  fitted  up  handsomely, 
though  plainly,  for  the  reception  of  a  lady,  who  would  make 
them  her  residence  for  some  time,  and  who  would  live  more  or 
less  with  his  own  family  according  to  her  pleasure.  He  also 
directed  that  the  necessary  repairs  should  be  made  with  secrecy, 
and  that  as  little  should  be  said  as  possible  upon  the  subject  of 
his  letter. 

When  the  time  of  his  return  came  nigh,  Aunt  Judith  and 
the  household  were  on  the  tenter>hooks  of  impatience.  Master 
C^rge  came,  as  he  had  intimated,  accompanied  by  a  lady,  so 
eminently  beautiful  that,  had  it  not  been  for  her  extreme  and 
imiform  paleness,  she  might  have  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
loveliest  creatures  on  ear&.  She  had  with  her  an  attendant, 
or  humble  companion,  whose  business  seemed  only  to  wait  upon 
her.  This  person,  a  reserved  woman,  and  by  her  dialect  a 
foreigner,  aged  about  fifty,  was  called  by  the  lady  Monna  Paula, 
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and  by  Master  Heriot  and  others  Mademoiselle  Pauline.  She 
slept  in  the  same  room  with  her  patroness  at  night,  ate  in  her 
apartment)  and  was  scaroelj  ever  separated  from  her  during 
the  day. 

These  females  took  possession  of  the  nunneiy  of  the  devout 
abbess,  and,  without  observing  the  same  rigorous  seclusion, 
aooording  to  the  letter,  seemed  wellnigh  to  restore  the  apart- 
ments to  the  use  to  wMdi  they  had  been  originally  designed. 
The  new  inmates  lived  and  took  their  meals  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family.  With  the  domestics  Lady  Hermione,  for 
so  she  was  termed,  held  no  communication,  and  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  only  such  as  was  indispensable,  whidi  she  despatched 
as  briefly  as  possible.  Frequent  and  liberal  laigesses  recon- 
ciled the  servants  to  this  conduct ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  observing  to  each  other,  that  to  do  a  service  for  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  was  like  finding  a  fairy  treasure. 

To  Aunt  Judith  the  Lady  Hennione  was  kind  and  civil,  but 
their  intercourse  was  rare;  on  which  account  the  elder  lady 
felt  some  pangs  both  of  curiosity  and  injured  dignily.  But  she 
knew  her  brother  so  well,  and  loved  him  so  dearly,  that  his 
will,  once  expressed^  might  be  truly  said  to  become  her  own. 
The  worthy  citizen  was  not  without  a  spice  of  the  dogmatism 
which  grows  on  the  best  disposition  when  a  word  is  a  law  to 
all  around.  Master  George  did  not  endure  to  be  questioned 
by  his  family,  and,  when  he  had  generally  expressed  his  will 
that  the  Lady  Hennione  should  live  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  her,  and  that  no  inquiries  should  be  made  concerning  her 
history,  or  her  motives  for  observing  such  strict  seclusion,  his 
sister  well  knew  that  he  would  have  been  seriously  displeased 
with  any  attempt  to  piy  into  the  secret 

But,  though  Heriot's  servants  were  bribed,  and  his  sister 
awed,  into  silent  acquiescence  in  these  arrangements,  they  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  escape  the  critical  observation  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  opined  that  the  wealthy  goldsmith  was 
about  to  turn  Papist,  and  re-establish  Lady  Foljambe's  nunnery, 
others  that  he  was  going  mad,  others  that  he  was  either 
going  to  many  or  to  do  worse.  Master  George's  constant 
appearance  at  church,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  supposed 
votaress  always  attended  when  the  prayers  of  the  English 
ritual  were  read  in  the  family,  liberated  him  from  the  firat  of 
these  suspicions ;  those  who  had  to  transact  business  with  him 
upon  'chimge  could  not  doubt  the  soundness  of  Master  Heriot's 
mind ;  and,  to  confute  the  other  rumours,  it  was  credibly  re- 
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ported  by  such  as  made  the  matter  their  particakr  inteiBBt 
that  Master  George  Heriot  never  visited  his  gaest  but  in 
presence  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  who  sat  with  her  work  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  same  room  in  which  they  conversed.  It 
was  also  ascertained  that  these  visits  scarcely  ever  exceeded  an 
hour  in  length,  and  were  usually  onfy  repeated  once  a-week — 
an  intercourse  too  brief  and  too  long  interrupted  to  render  it 
probable  that  love  was  the  bond  of  their  union. 

The  inquirers  were,  therefore,  at  fault,  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  pursuit  of  Master  Hetiot's  secret,  while  a  thousand 
ridiculous  tales  were  circulated  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  with  some  specimens  of  which  our  friend  Richie 
Moniplies  had  been '  crammed,'  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  malidous 
apprentice  of  worthy  David  Bamsay. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  world  who,  it  was  thought, 
could,  if  she  would,  have  said  more  of  the  Lady  Hermione 
than  any  one  in  London,  except  George  Heriot  himself;  and 
that  was  the  said  David  Ramsay's  only  child,  Margaret. 

This  girl  was  not  much  past  the  age  of  fifte^  when  the 
Lady  Hermione  first  came  to  Elngland,  and  was  a  very  frequent 
visitor  at  her  godfather's,  who  was  much  amused  by  her  childish 
sallies,  and  by  the  wild  and  natural  beauty  with  which  she 
sung  the  airs  of  her  native  countiy.  SpoUt  she  was  on  all 
hands — by  the  indulgence  of  her  godftither,  the  absent  habits 
and  indiTOrence  of  her  father,  and  the  deference  of  all  around 
to  her  caprices,  as  a  beauty  and  as  an  heiress.  But  though, 
from  these  ciroumstances,  the  cily  beauty  had  become  as  wilful, 
as  capricious,  and  as  affected  as  unlimited  indulgence  seldom 
fails  to  render  those  to  whom  it  is  extended;  and  although 
she  exhibited  upon  many  occasions  that  affiBctation  of  extreme 
shyness,  silence,  and  reserve  which  misses  in  their  teens  are 
apt  to  take  for  an  amiable  modesty,  and,  upon  others,  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  flippancy  which  youth  sometimes 
confounds  with  wit,  Mistress  Margaret  had  much  real  shrewd- 
ness and  judgment,  which  wanted  only  opportunities  of 
observation  to  refine  it,  a  lively,  good-humoured,  playful 
disposition,  and  an  excellent  heart.  Her  acquired  follies 
were  much  increased  by  reading  plays  and  romances,  to  which 
she  devoted  a  great  deal  of  her  time,  and  from  which  she 
adopted  ideas  as  different  as  possible  from  those  which  she 
might  have  obtained  from  the  invaluable  and  affectionate 
instructions  of  an  excellent  mother ;  Sfid  the  freaks  of  which  she 
was  sometimes  guilty  rendered  her  not  unjustly  liable  to  the 
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ohaige  of  affeetation  and  ooquetry.  But  the  little  lasB  had 
sense  and  ahrewdneae  enough  to  keep  her  failings  out  of  sight 
of  her  godfather,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached ;  and  so 
high  she  stood  in  his  favour  that,  at  his  recommendation,  she 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  recluse  Lady  Heimione. 

The  singular  mode  of^  life  which  that  lady  observed,  her 
great  beauty,  rendered  even  more  interesting  by  her  extreme 
paleness,  the  oonsoious  pride  of  being  admitted  farther  than 
the  rest  ol  the  world  into  the  society  of  a  person  who  was 
wrapped  in  so  mudi  mystery,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  ol  Margaret  Rainsay;  and  though  their  conversations 
were  at  no  time  either  long  or  confidential,  yet^  proud  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  her,  Maigaret  was  as  secret  respecting  their 
tenor  as  if  eveiy  word  repeated  had  been  to  cost  her  life. 
No  inquiry,  however  artfully  backed  by  flattery  and  insinuation, 
whether  on  the  part  of  Dame  Ursula  or  any  other  person  equally 
inquisitive,  could  wring  from  the  little  maiden  one  word  df 
what  she  heard  or  saw  after  she  entered  these  mysterious  and 
secluded  apartments.  The  slightest  question  concerning  Master 
Heriot's  ghost  was  sufl&cient,  at  her  gayest  moment,  to  check 
the  current  of  her  conmiunioative  prattle  and  render  her  silent. 

We  mention  this  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  early  strength  of 
Margaret's  character — a  strength  concealed  under  a  hundred 
freakish  whims  and  humours,  as  an  ancient  and  massive  buttress 
is  disguised  by  its  fentastic  covering  of  ivy  and  wild-flowers. 
In  truth,  if  the  damsel  had  told  all  she  heard  or  saw  within  the 
Foljambe  apartments,  she  would  have  said  but  little  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  inquirers. 

At  the  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  the  Lady  Her- 
mione  was  wont  to  reward  the  attentions  of  her  little  friend 
with  small  but  elegant  presents,  and  entertain  her  by  a  display 
of  foreign  rarities  and  curiosities,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
value.  Sometimes  the  time  was  passed  in  a  way  much  less 
agreeable  to  Margaret,  by  her  receiving  lessons  from  Pauline 
in  the  use  of  the  needle.  But  although  her  preceptress  practised 
these  arts  with  a  dexterity  then  only  known  in  foreign  con- 
vents, the  pupil  proved  so  incorrigibly  idle  and  awkwiurd  that 
the  task  of  needlework  was  at  lengUi  given  up,  and  lessons 
of  music  substituted  in  their  stead.  Here  also  Pauline  was 
excellently  qualified  as  an  instructress,  and  Margaret,  more 
successful  in  a  science  for  which  nature  had  gifted  her,  made 
proficiency  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  These 
lessons  passed  in  presence  of  the  Lady  Hermione,  to  whom 
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they  fleemed  to  give  pleasora.  She  HometJinm  added  har  own 
Yoioe  to  the  peif  onnanoe  in  a  pure,  dear  gtzeam  of  liquid  melodY ; 
but  this  was  only  when  the  music  was  of  a  devotioDal  cast.  Am 
Maigaret  became  older,  her  oommunicatioDS  with  the  recluse 
assumed  a  different  character.  She  was  allowed,  if  not  en- 
couraged, to  tell  whatever  she  had  renuoked  out  of  doon^ 
and  the  Lady  Hennione,  while  she  remaiked  the  quick,  sharps 
and  retentive  powers  of  observation  possessed  by  her  young 
friend,  often  found  sufficient  reason  to  caution  her  against  rash- 
ness in  forming  opinions  and  giddy  petulance  in  expressing 
them. 

The  habitual  awe  with  which  she  regarded  this  singular 
personage  induced  Mistress  Margaret,  though  by  no  means 
delighting  in  contradiction  or  reproof,  to  listen  with  patience  to 
her  admonitions,  and  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  patroness  by  whom  they  were  bestowed ;  fdthough 
in  her  heart  she  could  hardly  conceive  how  Madame  Hennione, 
who  never  stirred  from  the  Foljambe  apartments,  should  think 
of  teaching  knowledge  of  the  world  to  one  who  walked  twice  a- 
week  between  Temple  Bar  and  Lombard  Street,  besides  parad- 
ing in  the  Park  every  Sunday  that  proved  to  be  fair  weather. 
Indeed,  pretty  Mistress  Maigaret  was  so  litUe  indined  to  endure 
such  remonstrances,  that  h^  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Foljambe  apartments  would  have  probably  slackened  as 
her  circle  of  acquaintance  increased  in  the  extenial  world,  had 
she  not^  on  the  one  hand,  entertained  an  habitual  reverence  for 
her  monitress,  of  which  she  could  not  divest  herself,  and  been 
flattered,  on  the  other,  by  being,  to  a  certain  degree^  the  de- 
positary of  a  confidence  for  which  others  thirsted  in  vain. 
Besides,  although  the  conversation  of  Hermione  was  uniformly 
serious,  it  was  not  in  general  either  formal  or  severe ;  nor  was 
the  lady  offended  by  flights  of  levity  which  Mistress  Maigaret 
sometimes  ventured  on  in  her  presence,  even  when  they  were 
such  as  made  Monna  Paula  oast  her  eyes  upwards,  and  sigh  with 
that  compassion  which  a  devotee  extends  towards  the  votaries 
of  a  trivial  and  profane  world.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the 
litUe  maiden  was  disposed  to  submit,  though  not  without  some 
wincing,  to  the  grave  admonitions  of  the  L^dy  Hermione;  and 
the  ratiier  that  the  mystery  axmexed  to  the  person  of  her  moni- 
tress was  in  her  mind  early  associated  wiUi  a  vague  idea  of 
wealth  and  importance,  which  had  been  rather  confirmed  than 
lessened  by  many  accidental  circumstances  which  she  had 
noticed  since  she  was  more  capable  of  observation. 
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It  frequently  happeiiB  that  the  counsel,  which  we  reckon 
intramve  when  offered  to  U8  unasked,  becomes  precious  in  our 
eyes  when  the  pressure  of  difficulties  renders  us  more  diffident 
of  our  own  judgment  than  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
hours  of  ease  and  indifierence ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  we  suppose  that  our  adviser  may  also  possess  power 
and  inclination  to  back  his  counsel  with  effectual  assistance. 
Mistress  Margaret  was  now  in  that  situation.  She  was,  or 
believed  herself  to  be,  in  a  condition  where  both  advice  and 
assistance  might  be  necessary;  and  it  was  therefore,  after  an 
anxious  and  deepless  night,  that  she  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Lady  Hermione,  who  she  knew  would  readily  afford  her 
the  one,  and,  as  she  hoped,  might  also  possess  means  of  giving 
her  the  other.  The  conversation  between  them  will  best 
explain  the  purport  of  the  visit. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Bv  this  good  light,  a  wench  of  matohlcsB  mettle  f 
This  were  a  leaguer-lass  to  love  a  soldier, 
To  bind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow. 
And  sing  a  roundel  as  she  help'd  to  arm  him, 
Though  the  rough  foeman's  drums  were  heat  so  ni^ 
They  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

Old  Play, 

Whbn  Mistress  Margaret  entered  the  Foljambe  apartment,  she 
found  the  inmates  employed  in  their  usual  manner — the  lady 
in  reading,  and  her  attendant  in  embroidering  a  large  piece  cf 
tapestry,  which  had  occupied  her  ever  since  Margaret  had  been 
first  admitted  within  these  secluded  chambers. 

Hermione  nodded  kindly  to  her  visitor,  but  did  not  speak ; 
and  Margaret,  accustomed  to  this  reception,  and  in  the  present 
case  not  sorry  for  it,  as  it  gave  her  an  interval  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  stooped  over  Monna  Paula's  frame,  and  observed,  in 
a  half  whisper,  'You  were  just  so  far  as  that  rose,  Monna,  when 
I  first  saw  you ;  see,  there  is  the  mark  where  I  had  the  bad 
luck  to  spoil  the  flower  in  trying  to  catch  the  stitch — I  was 
little  above  fifteen  then.  These  flowers  make  me  an  old 
woman,  Monna  Paula.' 

'  I  wish  they  could  make  you  a  wise  one,  my  child,'  answered 
Monna  Paula,  in  whose  esteem  pretty  Mistress  Margaret  did 
not  stand  quite  so  high  as  in  that  of  her  patroness;  partly 
owing  to  her  natural  austerity,  which  was  something  intolerant 
of  youth  and  gaiety,  and  peu-tly  to  the  jealousy  with  which  a 
favourite  domestic  regards  any  one  whom  she  considers  as  a  sort 
of  rival  in  the  afiections  of  her  mistress. 

<  What  is  it  you  say  to  Moima,  little  one?'  asked  the  lady. 

'Nothing  madam,'  replied  Mistress  Margaret,  'but  that  I 
have  seen  the  real  flowers  blossom  three  times  over  since  I  first 
saw  Monna  Paula  working  in  her  canvass  garden,  and  her  violets 
have  not  budded  yet/ 

'  True,  lady-bird,'  replied  Hermione ;  '  but  the  buds  that  are 
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longest  in  blossoming  will  last  the  longest  in  flower.  You  nave 
seen  them  in  the  gazden  bloom  thrice,  but  jou  haye  seen  them 
fade  thrioe  also ;  now,  Monna  Paula's  will  remain  in  blow  for 
ever :  they  will  fear  neither  frost  nor  tempest.' 

'True,  madam,'  answered  Mistress  Mugaret;  'but  neither 
have  they  life  or  odour.' 

'That,  little  one,'  replied  the  recluse,  'is  to  compare  a  life 
agitated  by  hope  and  fear,  and  chequered  with  success  and 
disappointment,  and  fevered  b j  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred — 
a  life  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  saddened  and  shortened  by  its 
exhausting  alternations — to  a  calm  and  tranquil  existence, 
animated  but  by  a  sense  of  duties,  and  only  employed,  during 
its  smooth  and  quiet  course,  in  the  unwearied  dischai^  of  them. 
Is  that  the  moral  of  your  answer?' 

'  I  do  not  know,  madam,'  answered  Mistress  Margaret ;  '  but, 
of  all  birds  in  the  air,  I  would  rather  be  the  lark,  that  sings 
while  he  is  drifting  down  the  summer  breese,  than  the  weather- 
cock, that  sticks  fast  yonder  upon  his  iron  perch,  and  just  moves 
80  much  as  to  disohaige  his  duty,  and  tell  us  which  way  the 
wind  blows.' 

'Metaphors  are  no  arguments,  my  pretly  maiden,'  said  the 
Lady  Hermione,  smiling. 

'I  am  soriy  for  that,  madam,' answered  Margaret;  'forthey 
are  such  a  pretty  indirect  way  of  telling  one's  mind  when  it 
differs  from  one's  betters ;  beiges,  on  this  subject  there  is  no 
end  of  them,  and  they  are  so  civil  and  becoming  withal.' 

'  Indeed  1 '  replied  the  lady ;  '  let  me  hear  some  of  them,  I 
pray  you.' 

'  It  would  be,  for  example,  very  bold  in  me,'  said  Margaret, 
'  to  say  to  your  ladyship  that,  rather  than  live  a  quiet  life,  I 
would  like  a  little  variety  of  hope  and  fear,  and  liking  and  cQs- 
liking — and — and — and  the  other  sort  of  feelings  wMch  your 
ladyi^p  is  pleased  to  speak  of;  but  I  may  say  freely  and 
without  blame  that  I  like  a  butterfly  better  than  a  beetle ;  or 
a  trembling  aspen  better  than  a  grim  Scots  fir,  that  never  wags 
a  leaf;  or  that,  of  all  the  wood,  brass,  and  wire  that  ever  my 
Other's  fingers  put  together,  I  do  hate  and  detest  a  certain 
huge  old  clock  of  the  German  fashion,  that  rings  hours  and  half 
hours,  and  quarters  and  half  quarters,  as  if  it  were  of  such 
consequence  that  the  world  should  know  it  was  wound  up  and 
going.  Now,  dearest  lady,  I  wish  you  would  only  compare 
that  clumsy,  clanging,  Dutch-looking  piece  of  lumber  with  the 
beautiful  timepiece  that  Master  Heriot  caused  my  father  to 
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make  for  your  ladjshipy  which  uses  to  play  a  hundred  merry 
tunesy  and  turns  out,  when  it  strikes  the  hour,  a  whole  band  oif 
moirioe-danoerB,  to  trip  the  hays  to  the  measure.' 

*  And  which  of  these  timepieces  goes  the  truest,  Mai^gaiet ! ' 
said  the  lady. 

<I  must  confess  the  old  Dutchman  has  the  advantage  in 
that,'  said  Maxgaret.  *  I  fancy  you  are  right,  madam,  and  that 
comparisons  are  no  arguments,  at  least  mine  has  not  brought 
me  through.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  maiden  Maigaret,'  said  the  lady,  smiling, 
<  you  haye  been  of  late  thinking  yery  much  of  these  matters.' 

'  Perhaps  too  much,  madam,'  said  Maigaret,  so  low  as  only 
to  be  heard  by  the  lady,  behind  the  back  of  whose  chair  she 
had  now  placed  herself.  The  words  were  spoken  yery  grayely, 
and  accompanied  by  a  half  sigh,  which  did  not  escape  the 
attenticm  of  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Lady 
Hermione  turned  immediately  round  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Margaret,  then  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  finally,  commanded 
Monna  Paula  to  carry  her  frame  and  embroidexy  into  the  ante- 
chamber. When  they  were  left  alone,  she  denred  her  young 
friend  to  come  from  behind  the  chair,  on  the  back  of  which  she 
still  rested,  and  sit  down  beside  her  upon  a  stool. 

'  I  will  remain  thus,  madam,  under  your  favour,'  answered 
Maigaret,  without  changing  her  posture ;  *  I  would  rather  you 
heard  me  without  seeing  me.' 

'  In  Qod's  name,  maiden,'  returned  her  patroness,  *  what  is  it 
you  can  have  to  say  that  may  not  be  uttered  face  to  &oe  to 
so  true  a  friend  as  I  am?' 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  Maigaret  only  replied, 
'  Tou  were  right,  dearest  lady,  when  you  said  I  had  suffered 
my  feelings  too  much  to  engross  me  of  late.  I  haye  done  yeiy 
wrong,  and  you  will  be  angry  with  me — so  will  my  godfather ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it — he  must  be  rescued.' 

'  jETe  / '  repeated  the  lady,  with  emphasis.  '  That  brief  little 
word  does,  indeed,  so  far  explain  your  mystery ;  but  come  from 
behind  the  chair,  you  silly  popinjay  1  I  wUl  wager  you  have 
suffsred  yonder  gay  young  apprentice  to  sit  too  near  your  heart 
I  haye  not  heard  you  mention  young  Vincent  for  many  a  day ; 
perhaps  he  has  not  been  out  of  mouth  and  out  of  mind  both. 
Haye  you  been  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  speak  to  you  seriously  ? 
I  am  told  he  is  a  bold  youth.' 

'  Not  bold  enough  to  say  anything  that  could  displease  me, 
madam,'  said  Maigaret 
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*  Perhaps,  then,  you  were  not  displeaaed/  aaid  the  lady ;  *or 
peihapB  he  has  not  apokm,  whioh  would  be  wiser  and  better. 
Be  (^pen-hearted,  m J  love;  your  godfather  will  soon  return,  and 
we  vnll  take  him  into  our  oonsultationB.  If  the  young  man  is 
industrious,  and  eome  of  honest  parentage^  his  poverty  may  be 
no  such  insurmountable  obstacle.  But  you  are  both  of  you 
very  young,  Maigaret ;  I  know  your  godfather  will  expect  that 
the  youth  shall  first  serve  out  his  apprenticeship.' 

Mazgaret  had  hitherto  Bu£bred  we  lady  to  proceed  under 
the  mistaken  impression  which  she  had  adopted  simply  because 
she  could  not  tell  how  to  interrupt  her;  but  pure  despite  at 
hearing  her  last  words  gave  her  boldness  at  length  to  say,  <  I 
erave  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  neither  the  youth  you  mention, 
nor  any  apprentice  or  master  within  the  dty  of  London ^ 

^Maigareti'  said  the  lady,  in  reply,  *the  ccmtemptuous  tone 
with  which  you  mention  those  of  your  own  dass,  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  whom  are  in  all  respects  better  than  your- 
self, and  would  greatly  honour  you  by  thinking  of  you,  is, 
methinks,  no  warrant  iot  the  wisdom  of  your  choice — for  a 
choice,  it  seems,  there  is.  Who  is  it,  maiden,  to  whom  you  have 
thus  rashly  attached  yourself  f — ^rasldy,  I  fear  it  must  be.' 

<  It  is  the  young  Scottish  Lord  Glenvarloch,  madam,'  answered 
Maxgaret,  in  a  low  and  modest  tone^  but  sufficiently  firm,  con- 
sidering the  subject 

'The  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch!'  repeated  the  lady,  in 
great  surprise.     'Maiden,  you  are  distracted  in  your  wits.' 

'I  knew  you  would  say  so^  madam,'  answered  Maigaret. 
'  It  is  what  another  person  has  already  told  me ;  it  is,  periiaps, 
what  all  the  world  would  tell  me;  it  is  what  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  tell  myself.  But  lo6k  at  me,  madam,  for  I  will  now 
come  before  you,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  madneas  or  distracticm 
in  my  look  and  word  when  I  repeat  to  you  again,  that  I  have 
fixed  my  affections  on  this  young  nobleman.' 

'If  there  is  not  madness  in  your  look  or  word,  maiden, 
there  is  infinite  folly  in  what  you  say,'  answered  the  Lady 
Hermione,  sharply.  '  When  did  you  ever  hear  that  misplaced 
love  brought  anything  but  wretchedness?  Seek  a  match  among 
your  equals,  Maigaret,  and  escape  the  countless  kinds  of  risk 
and  misery  that  must  attend  an  affection  beyond  your  degree. 
Why  do  you  smile^  maiden?  Is  there  aught  to  cause  scorn  in 
what  I  say  f ' 

'Surely  no^  madam,'  answered  Margaret.  'I  only  smiled  to 
think  how  it  should  happen  that,  while  rank  made  such  a  wide 
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differeQoe  between  creatiiies  formed  from  tlie  aame  day,  the  wit 
of  the  Tulgar  should,  nevertheless,  jump  so  exactly  the  same 
length  with  that  of  the  aooomplished  and  the  exalted.  It  is  but 
the  variation  of  the  phrase  which  divides  them.  Dame  Urslej 
told  me  the  very  same  thing  which  your  ladyship  has  but  now 
uttered ;  only  you,  madam,  talk  of  countless  misery,  and  Dame 
Unsley  spoke  of  the  gallows,  and  Mistress  Turner,  who  was 
hanged  up<Hi  it.' 

' Indeed  1'  answered  the  Lady  Hermione;  'and  who  may 
Dame  Ursley  be,  that  your  wise  choice  has  associated  with  me 
m  the  difficult  task  of  advising  a  fool  f ' 

'  The  barber's  wife  at  next  door,  madam,*  answered  Margaret, 
with  feigned  simplicity,  but  far  fiom  being  sony  at  heart  that 
she  had  found  an  indirect  mode  of  mortafying  her  monitress. 
'  She  is  the  wisest  woman  that  I  know,  next  to  your  ladyship.' 

'A  proper  confidante,'  said  the  lady,  'and  chosen  with  the 
same  delicate  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yourself  and  others !  But 
what  ails  you,  maiden — ^where  are  you  going!' 

'Only  to  ask  Dame  Ursley's  advice,'  said  Margaret^  as  if 
about  to  depart;  'for  I  see  your  ladyship  is  too  angry  to  give 
me  any,  and  the  emeigency  is  pressing.' 

'What  emergency,  thou  simple  onef  said  the  lady,  in  a 
kinder  tone.  'Sit  down,  maiden,  and  tell  me  your  tale.  It  is 
true  you  are  a  fool,  and  a  pettish  fool  to  boot ;  but  then  you 
are  a  child — an  amiable  child,  with  all  your  self-willed  foUy — 
and  we  must  help  you  if  we  can.  Sit  down,  I  say,  as  you  are 
desired,  and  you  will  find  me  a  safer  and  wiser  counsellor  than 
the  barber-woman«  And  tell  me  how  you  come  to  suppose  that 
you  have  fixed  your  heart  unalterably  upon  a  man  whom  you 
have  seen,  as  I  think,  but  once.' 

'I  have  seen  him  oftener,'  said  the  damsel,  looking  down ; 
'  but  I  have  only  spoken  to  hhn  once.  I  should  have  been  able 
to  get  that  onee  out  of  my  head,  though  the  impression  was  so 
deep  that  I  could  even  now  repeat  eveiy  trifling  word  he  said, 
but  other  things  have  since  riveted  it  in  my  bosom  for  ever.' 

'Maiden,'  replied  the  lady,  '"for  ever''  is  the  word  which 
comes  most  lightly  on  the  lips  in  such  circumstances,  but  which, 
not  the  less,  is  almost  the  last  that  we  should  use.  The  fashion 
of  this  world,  its  passions,  its  joys,  and  its  sorrows,  pass  away  like 
the  winged  brecEe;  there  is  nought  for  ever  but  that  which 
belongs  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.' 

'You  have  corrected  me  justly,  madam,'  said  Margaret^ 
calmly ;  '  I  ought  only  to  have  spoken  ci  my  present  state  of 
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mizid  as  what  will  last  me  f<nr  my  lifetime,  which  nnquestion- 
ablj  may  be  but  short.' 

'And  what  is  there  in  this  Scottish  lord  that  can  rivet  what 
oonoems  him  so  closely  in  your  fancy  f '  said  the  lady.  '  I  admit 
him  a  personable  man,  for  I  have  seen  him ;  and  I  will  suppose 
him  courteous  and  agreeable.  But  what  are  his  aocranplish- 
ments  besides,  for  these  surely  are  not  uncommcm  attributes  ? ' 

'He  is  unfortunate,  madam  —  most  unfortunate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  snares  of  dijBferent  kinds,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
ruin  his  character,  destroy  his  estate,  and,  perhaps,  to  reach 
even  his  life.  These  schemes  have  been  devised  by  avarice 
originally,  but  they  are  now  followed  close  by  vindictive  ambi- 
tion, animated,  I  think,  by  the  absolute  and  concentrated  spirit 
of  malice ;  for  the  Lord  IhJgamo * 

'  Here,  Monna  Paula — ^Monna  Paula  1 '  exclaimed  the  Lady 
Hermione,  intezrupting  her  young  friend's  narrative.  'She 
hears  me  not,'  she  answered,  rising  and  going  out,  'I  must 
seek  her — ^I  will  return  instantly.'  She  returned  accordingly 
very  soon  after.  '  You  mentioned  a  name  which  I  thought  was 
familiar  to  me,'  she  said ;  'but  Monna  Paula  has  put  me  right. 
I  know  nothing  of  your  lord — ^how  was  it  you  named  him  t ' 

'Lord  Dalgamo,'  said  Margaret^  'the  wickedest  man  who 
lives.  Under  pretence  of  friendship^  he  introduced  the  Lord 
Qlenvarloch  to  a  gambling-house  yndi  the  purpose  of  engaging 
him  in  deep  play ;  but  he  with  whom  the  perfidious  traitor  had 
to  deal  was  too  virtuous,  moderatei,  and  cautious  to  be  caught 
in  a  snare  so  open.  What  did  they  next  but  turn  his  own 
moderation  against  him,  and  persuade  others  that,  because  he 
would  not  become  the  prey  of  wolves,  he  herded  with  them  for 
a  share  of  their  booty  I  And,  while  this  base  Lord  Dalgamo 
was  thus  undermining  his  unsuspecting  countryman,  he  took 
every  measure  to  keep  him  surrounded  by  creatures  of  his  own, 
to  prevent  him  from  attending  court  and  mixing  with  those  of 
his  proper  rank.  Since  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  there  never 
was  a  conspiracy  more  deeply  laid,  more  basely  and  more 
deliberately  pursued.' 

The  lady  smiled  sadly  at  Margaret's  vehemence^  but  sighed 
the  next  moment,  while  she  told  her  young  friend  how  little 
she  knew  the  world  she  was  about  to  live  in,  since  she  testified 
so  much  surprise  at  finding  it  full  of  villainy. 

'But  by  what  means,'  she  added,  'cotdd  you,  maiden,  be- 
come possessed  of  the  secret  views  of  a  man  so  cautious  as 
Lord  Dalgamo — as  villains  in  general  are  ? ' 
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'  Permit  me  to  be  silent  on  that  subject^'  said  the  maiden. 
'  I  oould  not  tell  you  without  betraying  others ;  let  it  suffice 
that  my  tidings  are  as  certain  as  the  means  by  which  I  acquired 
them  are  secret  and  sure.  But  I  must  not  tell  them  even  to 
you.' 

'You  are  too  bold,  Margaret^'  said  the  lady,  'to  traffic  in 
such  matters  at  your  early  age.  It  is  not  only  dangerous,  but 
eren  unbecoming  and  unmaidenly.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  say  that  aJso^'  sud  Margaret^  with  more 
meekneas  and  patience  than  she  usually  showed  <m  receiving 
reproof;  'but,  God  knows,  my  heart  acquits  me  of  every  other 
feeling  save  that  of  the  wish  to  asdst  this  most  innocent  and 
betrayed  man.  I  contrived  to  send  him  warning  of  his  friend's 
falsehood ;  alas  1  my  care  has  only  hastened  his  utter  niin, 
unless  speedy  aid  be  found.  He  charged  his  false  Mend  with 
treachery,  and  drew  on  him  in  the  Park,  and  is  now  liable  to  the 
fatal  penalty  due  for  breach  of  privilege  of  the  king's  palace.' 

'This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  tale^'  said  Hermione.  'Is 
Lord  Glenvarloch  then  in  prison?' 

'No^  madam,  thank  Qod,  but  in  the  sanctuary  at  White* 
friars.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  will  protect  him  in 
such  a  case :  thcnr  speak  of  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Ohi^ 
Justice.  A  gentleman  of  the  Temple  has  been  arrested,  and 
is  in  trouble,  for  having  assisted  him  in  his  flight.  Even  his 
taking  temporary  refuge  in  that  base  place^  though  from 
extreme  necessity,  will  be  used  to  the  further  deeming  him. 
All  this  I  know,  and  yet  I  cannot  rescue  him — cannot  rescue 
him  save  by  your  means.' 

'By  my  means,  maidenf  said  the  lady;  'you  are  beside 
yourself  1  What  means  can  I  possess  in  this  secluded  situation 
of  assisting  this  unfortunate  nobleman  t ' 

'You  have  means,'  said  Margaret^  eagerly — 'you  have  those 
means,  unless  I  mistake  greatly,  which  can  do  anything-— can 
do  everything — in  this  city — in  this  world :  you  have  wealth, 
and  the  command  of  a  small  portion  of  it  will  enable  me  to 
extricate  him  from  his  present  danger.  He  wiU  be  enabled 
and  directed  how  to  make  his  escape ;  and  I *  she  paused. 

'Will  accompany  him,  doubtless,  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
your  sage  exertions  in  his  behalf?'  said  the  Lady  Hermione, 
ironically. 

'  May  Heaven  forgive  you  the  unjust  thought,  lady,'  answered 
Margaret.  '  I  will  never  see  him  more ;  but  I  shall  have  saved 
him,  and  the  thought  will  make  mo  happy.' 
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'  A  oold  oonoluBion  to  so  bold  and  wann  a  flame,'  said  the 
lady,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  intimate  incredulity. 

'  It  is,  however,  the  only  one  which  I  expect^  madam — I 
csotdd  almost  say  the  only  one  which  I  wish — I  am  sure  I  will 
use  no  eflforts  to  bring  about  any  other;  if  I  am  bold  in  his 
cause,  I  am  timorous  enough  in  my  own.  During  our  only 
interview  I  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  to  him.  He  knows  not 
the  sound  of  my  voice ;  and  all  that  I  have  risked,  and  must 
yet  risk.  I  am  doing  for  one  who,  were  he  asked  the  question, 
would  say  he  has  long  since  forgotten  that  he  ever  saw,  spoke 
to,  or  sat  beside  a  creature  of  so  litUe  signification  as  I  am.' 

'  This  is  a  strange  and  imreasonable  indulgence  of  a  passion 
equally  fanciful  and  dangerous,'  said  the  Lady  Hermione. 

'  You  will  not  assist  me,  then  ? '  said  Margaret.  '  Have  good 
day  then,  madam.  My  secret^  I  trust,  is  safe  in  such  honourable 
keeping.' 

'  Tarry  yet  a  little,'  said  the  lady, '  and  tell  me  what  resource 
you  have  to  assist  this  youth,  if  you  were  supplied  with  money 
to  put  it  in  motion.' 

'  It  is  superfluous  to  ask  me  the  question,  madam,'  answered 
Margaret^  '  unless  you  purpose  to  assist  me ;  and,  if  you  do  so 
purpose,  it  is  still  superfluous.  You  could  not  understand  the 
means  I  must  use,  and  time  is  too  brief  to  explain.' 

'But  have  you  in  reality  such  means?'  said  the  lady. 

'  I  have,  with  the  command  of  a  moderate  sum,'  answered 
Margaret  Ramsay,  'the  power  of  baffling  all  his  enemies— of 
eludmg  the  passion  of  the  irritated  King — ^the  colder  but  more 
determined  displeasure  of  the  Prince — the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Buckingham,  so  hastily  directed  against  whomsoever  crosses 
the  path  of  his  ambition — ^the  oold  concentrated  malice  of  Lord 
Dalgamo — all,  I  can  baffle  them  aU ! ' 

'But  is  this  to  be  done  without  your  own  personal  risk, 
Maigaretf  replied  the  lady;  '  for,  be  your  purpose  what  it  will, 
you  are  not  to  peril  your  own  reputation  or  person  in  the 
romantic  attempt  of  serving  another;  and  I,  maiden,  am 
answerable  to  your  godfather — to  your  benefactor  and  my  own 
— ^not  to  aid  you  in  any  dangerous  or  imworthy  enterprise.' 

'Depend  upon  my  word — ^my  oath,  dearest  lady,'  replied 
the  supplicant,  '  that  I  will  act  by  the  agency  of  others,  and 
do  not  myself  design  to  mingle  in  any  enterprise  in  which  my 
appearance  might  be  either  perilous  or  unwomanly.' 

'I  know  not  what  to  do,'  said  the  Lady  Hermione;  4t  is 
perhaps  incautious  and  inconsiderate  in  me  to  ud  so  wild  a 
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project ;  yet  the  end  seems  honouxable,  if  the  means  be  sore. 
What  is  tiie  penalty  if  he  fall  mto  their  power?' 

*  Alas — alas !  the  loss  of  his  ri^t  hand ! '  replied  Maigaret) 
her  Toioe  almost  stifled  with  sobs. 

'  Are  the  laws  of  England  so  oniel  t  Then  there  is  mefcy  in 
Heayen  alone,'  said  the  lady, '  since,  evea  in  this  free  land,  men 
are  wolves  to  each  other.  Compose  yourself,  Maigaret,  and 
tell  me  what  money  is  necessary  to  secore  Lord  Glenvarlodi's 
escape.' 

'  Two  hnndred  pieces,'  replied  Maigaret.  '  I  would  speak  to 
you  of  restoring  them — and  I  must  one  day  haTC  the  power — 
only  that  I  know — ^that  is,  I  think — ^yonr  ladyship  is  indifferent 
on  that  score.' 

'Not  a  word  more  of  it,'  said  the  lady;  'call  Monna  Paula 
hither.' 


CHAPTER  XX 

Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thiu, 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Monnt  Aiaiat. 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman  hath  believed, 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then  believed  once  more. 

The  New  World. 

Bt  the  time  that  Margaret  returned  with  Monna  Paula,  the 
Lady  Hermione  was  rising  from  the  table  at  which  she  had  been 
engs^  in  writing  something  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  which 
she  gave  to  her  attendant. 

*  Monna  Paula,'  she  said,  '  cany  this  paper  to  Roberts,  the 
cash-keeper ;  let  him  give  you  the  money  mentioned  in  the  note, 
and  bring  it  hither  presently.' 

Monna  Paula  left  the  room,  and  her  mistress  proceeded. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  she  said, '  Margaret,  if  I  have  done,  and  am 
doing;  well  in  this  afiSur.  My  life  has  been  one  of  strange 
seclusion,  and  I  am  totaUy  unacquainted  with  the  practical  ways 
of  this  world — an  ignorance  which  I  know  cannot  be  remedied 
by  mere  reading.  I  fear  I  am  doing  wrong  to  you,  and  perhaps 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  which  affords  me  refuge,  by  thus 
indulging  you ;  and  yet  there  is  something  in  my  heart  which 
cannot  resist  your  entreaties.' 

<0,  listen  to  it — ^listen  to  it,  dear,  generous  lady!'  said 
Maigaret,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  grasping  those 
of  her  benefactress,  and  looking  in  that  attitude  like  a  beauti- 
ful mortal  in  the  act  of  supplicating  her  tutelary  angel; 
Hhe  laws  of  men  are  but  the  injunctions  of  mortality,  but 
what  the  heart  prompts  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  from  Heaven 
within  us.' 

'Bise — ^rise,  maiden,'  said  Hermione;  'you  affect  me  more 
than  I  thought  I  could  have  been  moved  by  aught  that  should 
approach  me.  Bise  and  tell  me  whence  it  comes  that,  in  so 
short  a  time,  your  thoughts,  your  looks,  your  speech,  and  even 
your  slightest  actions,  are  changed  from  those  of  a  capricious 
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and  fanciful  girl  to  all  this  energy  and  impasBioned  eloquence 
of  word  and  action  1 ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  know  not,  dearest  lady/  said  Maigaxet^  looking 
down ;  '  but  I  suppose  that,  when  I  was  a  trifler,  I  was  only 
thinkhig  of  trifles.  What  I  now  reflect  is  deep  and  serious,  and 
I  am  thankful  if  my  speech  and  manner  bear  reasonable  jxro- 
portion  to  my  thoughts.' 

'It  must  be  so^'  said  the  lady;  'yet  the  change  seems  a 
rapid  and  strange  one.  It  seems  to  be  as  if  a  childish  girl  had 
at  once  shot  up  into  a  deep-thinking  and  impassioned  woman, 
ready  to  make  exertions  alike  and  sacrifices  with  all  that  vain 
devotion  to  a  favourite  object  of  affecti0n  which  is  often  so 
basely  rewarded.' 

The  Lady  Hermione  sighed  bitterly,  and  Monna  Paula 
entered  ere  the  conversation  proceeded  farther.  She  spoke  to 
her  mistress  in  the  foreign  language  in  which  they  frequently 
conversed,  but  which  was  unknown  to  Margaiet. 

'  We  must  have  patience  for  a  time,'  said  the  lady  to  her 
visitor ;  '  the  cash-keeper  is  abroad  on  some  business,  but  he  is 
expected  home  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.' 

Maigaret  wrung  her  hands  in  vexation  and  impatience. 

'  Minutes  are  precious,'  continued  the  lady ;  *  that  I  am  well 
aware  of ;  and  we  will  at  least  suffer  none  of  them  to  escape  us. 
Monna  Paula  shall  remain  below  and  transact  our  business  the 
very  instant  that  Roberts  returns  home.' 

She  spoke  to  her  attendant  accordingly,  who  again  l^t  the 
room. 

'  You  are  very  kind,  madam — ^very  good,'  said  the  poor  little 
^  Margaret,  while  the  anxious  trembling  of  her  lip  and  of  her 
hand  showed  ail  that  sickening  agitation  of  the  heart  which 
arises  from  hope  deferred. 

'  Be  patient,  Margaret,  and  coUect  yourself,'  said  the  lady ; 
'you  may — ^you  must,  have  vmch  to  do  to  carry  through  this 
your  bold  purpose.  Reserve  your  spirits,  whidi  you  may  need  so 
much ;  be  patient,  it  is  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of  life.' 

'Yes,  madam,'  said  Margaret,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  suppress  the  natiual  impatience  of  her 
temper,  '  I  have  heard  so— very  often  indeed ;  and  I  daresay 
I  have  myself,  Heaven  fotgive  me,  said  so  to  people  in  per- 
plexity and  affliction;  but  it  was  before  I  had  suffisred  perplexity 
and  vexation  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  never  preach  patience 
to  any  human  being  again,  now  that  I  know  how  much  the 
medicine  goes  against  the  stomach.' 
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'  You  will  think  better  of  it>  maiden,'  said  the  Lady  Her- 
mione.  *  I  also,  when  I  first  felt  distress,  thought  they  did  me 
wrong  who  spoke  to  me  of  patience ;  but  my  sorrows  hiaye  been 
repeated  and  continued  till  I  have  been  taught  to  cling  to  it 
as  the  best,  and — religious  duties  excepted,  of  which,  indeed, 
patience  forms  a  part — ^the  only,  aUeviation  which  life  can  afford 
them.' 

Margaret,  who  neither  wanted  sense  nor  feeling,  wiped  her 
tears  hastUy,  and  asked  her  patroness's  foigiveness  for  her 
petulance. 

'  I  might  have  thought,'  she  said — '  I  ought  to  have  reflected, 
that  even  from  the  manner  of  your  life,  madam,  it  is  plain  you 
must  have  suffered  sorrow ;  and  yet,  (Jod  knows,  the  patience 
which  I  have  ever  seen  you  display  well  entitles  you  to  recom- 
mend yoiur  own  example  to  others.' 

The  lady  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied — 

'  Maigaret,  I  am  about  to  repose  a  high  confidence  in  you. 
Tou  are  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  woman. 
Tou  have  told  me  as  much  of  your  secret  as  you  dared ;  I  will 
let  you  know  as  much  of  mine  as  I  may  venture  to  tell.  You 
wOl  ask  me,  perhaps,  why,  at  a  moment  when  your  own  mind 
is  agitated,  I  should  force  upon  you  the  consideration  of  my 
sorrows  1  and  I  answer,  that  I  cannot  withstand  the  impulse 
which  now  induces  me  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  from  having  witnessed, 
for  the  first  time  these  three  years^  the  natural  effects  of  human 
passion,  my  own  sorrows  have  been  awakened,  and  are  for  the 
moment  too  big  for  my  own  boscHn ;  perhaps  I  may  hope  that 
you,  who  seem  driving  full  sail  on  tiie  very  rock  on  which  I 
was  wrecked  for  ever,  will  take  warning  by  the  tale  I  have  to 
telL  Enough,  if  you  are  willing  to  listen,  I  am  willing  to  tell 
you  who  the  melancholy  inhabitant  of  the  Foljambe  apartments 
really  is,  and  why  she  resides  here.  It  will  serve,  at  leasts  to 
while  away  the  time  until  Monna  Paula  shall  bring  us  the  reply 
from  Roberts.' 

At  any  other  moment  of  her  life  Maigaret  Ramsay  would 
have  heard  with  undivided  interest  a  communication  so  flatter- 
ing in  itself,  and  referring  to  a  subject  upon  which  the  general 
cuxiosity  had  been  so  strongly  excited.  And  even  at  this 
agitating  moment^  although  she  ceased  not  to  listen  with  an 
anxious  ear  and  throbbing  heart  for  the  sound  of  Monna  Paula's 
returning  footsteps,  she  nevertheless,  as  gratitude  and  policy, 
as  well  aa  a  portion  of  curiosity,  dictated,  composed  herself,  in 
appearance  at  least,  to  the  strictest  attention  to  the  Lady  Her- 
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mione,  and  thanked  her  with  humility  for  the  high  oonfidenoe 
she  was  pleased  to  repose  in  her.  llie  Lady  Hennione  with 
the  same  oalmness  whieh  always  attended  her  speech  and 
actions,  thus  recounted  her  story  to  her  young  friend : 

'My  father,' she  said,  'was  a  merchant^  but  he  was  of  a  city 
whose  merchants  are  princes.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  noUe 
house  in  Genoa^  whose  name  stood  as  high  in  honour  and  in 
antiquity  as  any  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Bister  of  that  famous 
aristocracy. 

'  My  mother  was  a  noble  Scottishwoman.  She  was  descended 
-—do  not  start — and  not  remotely  descended,  of  the  house  of 
Glenyarloch ;  no  wonder  that  I  was  easily  led  to  take  ooncem 
in  the  misfortunes  of  this  young  lord.  He  is  my  near  relation, 
and  my  mother,  who  was  more  than  sufficiently  proud  of  her 
descent,  early  taught  me  to  take  an  interest  in  the  name.  My 
maternal  grandfatiber,  a  cadet  of  that  house  of  Glenyarloch,  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  an  unhappy  furtive,  Francis  Eari  of 
Bothwell,*  who,  after  showing  his  miseries  in  many  a  foreign 
court,  at  length  settled  in  Spain  upon  a  miserable  pension, 
which  he  earned  by  conforming  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Ralph 
Olifaunt,  my  grandfather,  separated  from  him  in  disgust,  and 
settled  at  ^iz^lona,  where,  by  the  friendship  of  the  governor, 
his  heresy,  as  it  was  termed,  was  connived  at.  My  &ther,  in 
the  course  of  his  commerce,  resided  more  at  Barcelona  than  in 
his  native  country,  though  at  times  he  visited  Genoa. 

'  It  was  at  Bux)elona  that  he  became  acquainted  with  my 
mother,  loved  her,  and  mamed  her ;  they  differed  in  faith,  but 
they  agreed  in  affection.  I  was  their  only  child.  In  public  I 
conformed  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  but  my  mother,  by  whom  these  were  regarded  with 
horror,  privately  trained  me  up  in  those  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion; and  my  father,  either  indifferent  in  the  matter  or 
uawilling  to  distress  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  overlooked  or 
connived  at  my  secretly  joining  in  her  devotions. 

'  But  when,  unhappily,  my  father  was  attacked,  while  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life,  by  a  slow  wasting  disease,  which  he  felt  to  be 
incurable,  he  foresaw  the  hazard  to  which  his  widow  and  orphan 
might  be  exposed,  after  he  was  no  more,  in  a  countiy  so  bigoted 
to  CathoUcism  as  Spain.  He  made  it  his  business,  during  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life,  to  realise  and  to  remit  to  Engltuid  a 
large  part  of  his  fortune,  which,  by  the  faith  and  honour  ci  his 
correspondent,  the  excellent  man  under  whose  roof  I  now  reside, 

*  See  Note  98. 
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was  employed  to  great  advantage.  Had  my  father  lived  to 
complete  his  puipose,  by  withdrawing  his  whole  fortune  from 
oommeroe,  he  himself  would  have  accompanied  us  to  England, 
and  woold  have  beheld  us  settled  in  peace  and  honour  before 
his  death.  But  Heaven  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  He  died, 
leaving  several  sums  engaged  in  the  hands  of  his  Spanish 
debtors ;  and,  in  particular,  he  had  made  a  large  and  extensive 
consignment  to  a  certain  wealthy  society  of  merchants  at 
Madrid,  who  showed  no  willingness  after  his  death  to  account 
for  the  proceeds.  Would  to  Qod  we  had  left  these  covetous 
and  wicked  men  in  possession  of  their  booty,  for  such  they 
seemed  to  hold  the  property  of  their  deceased  correspondent 
and  friend  1  We  had  enough  for  comfort,  and  even  splendour, 
abready  secured  in  England ;  but  friends  exclaimed  upon  the 
foUy  of  permitting  these  imprindpled  men  to  plimder  us  of 
our  rightful  property.  The  sum  itself  was  large,  and  the  daim 
having  been  made,  my  mother  thought  that  my  Cher's  memory 
was  interested  in  its  being  enf oroed,  especially  as  the  defences  set 
up  for  the  merosntOe  society  went,  in  some  degree^  to  impeach 
the  fBimess  of  his  transactions. 

'We  went  therefore  to  Madrid.  I  was  then,  my  Margaret, 
about  your  age,  young  and  thoughtless,  as  you  have  hiUierto 
been.  We  went,  I  say,  to  Madrid,  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
the  court  and  of  the  king,  without  which  we  were  told  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  justice  against  an  opulent  and  powerful 
association. 

*  Our  residence  at  the  Spanish  metropolis  drew  on  from  weeks 
to  months.  For  my  part^  my  natural  sorrow  forakind,  though 
not  a  fond,  father  having  abated,  I  cared  not  if  the  lawsuit  had 
detained  us  at  Madrid  for  ever.  My  mother  permitted  herself 
and  me  rather  more  liberty  than  we  had  hom  accustomed  to. 
She  found  relations  among  the  Scottish  and  Irish  officers,  many 
of  whom  held  a  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  armies;  their  wives 
and  daughters  be(»me  our  friends  and  companions,  and  I  had 
perpetual  occasion  to  exerdse  my  mother's  native  language, 
which  I  had  learned  from  my  infancy.  By  degrees,  as  my 
mother's  spirits  were  low  and  her  health  indifferent,  she  was 
induced,  by  her  partial  fondness  for  me,  to  suffer  me  to  mingle 
oocasionaUy  in  society  which  she  herself  did  not  frequent,  imder 
the  guardianship  of  such  ladies  as  she  imagined  she  could  trust, 
and  particularly  under  the  care  of  the  lady  of  a  general  officer, 
whose  weakness  or  ftJsehood  was  the  origmal  cause  of  my  mis- 
fortunes.   I  was  as  gayi  Margaret,  and  thoughtless — ^I  again 
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repeat  it — as  you  were  but  lately,  and  mj  attenticmy  like 
yours,  became  suddenly  riveted  to  one  object^  and  to  one  set 
of  feelings. 

'The  person  by  whom  they  were  excited  was  young,  noble, 
handsome,  aooomplished,  a  soldier,  and  a  Briton.  So  far  our 
cases  are  nearly  parallel;  but,  may  Heayen  forbid  that  the 
parallel  should  become  complete  1  This  man,  so  noble^  so  fairly 
formed,  so  gifted,  and  so  brave — ^this  villain^  for  that,  Margaret^ 
was  his  fittest  name — spoke  of  love  to  me,  and  I  listened.  Could 
I  suspect  his  sincerity  1  If  he  was  wealthy,  noble,  and  long- 
descended,  I  also  was  a  noble  and  an  opulent  heiress.  It  is 
true,  that  he  neither  knew  the  extent  of  my  father's  wealth,  nor 
did  I  communicate  to  him — ^I  do  not  eyen  remember  if  I  myself 
knew  it  at  the  time — the  important  droumstance,  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  wealth  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  not  subject  to  the  precarious  award  of  arbitrary 
judges.  My  lover  might  think,  perhaps,  as  my  mother  was 
desirous  the  world  at  large  should  believe^  that  almost  our 
whole  fortune  depended  on  the  precarious  suit  which  we  had 
come  to  Madrid  to  prosecute — a  belief  which  she  had  counte- 
nanced out  of  policy,  being  well  aware  that  a  knowledge  of  my 
father's  having  remitted  such  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to 
England  would  in  no  shape  aid  the  recovery  of  further  siuna  in 
the  Spanish  courts.  Yet,  with  no  more  extensive  views  of  my 
fortune  than  were  possessed  by  the  public,  I  believe  that  he  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  at  first  sincere  in  his  pretensions.  He 
had  himself  interest  sufficient  to  have  obtained  a  decision  in  our 
favour  in  the  courts,  and  my  fortune,  reckoning  only  what  was 
in  Spain,  would  then  have  been  no  inconsiderable  simi.  To  be 
brief,  whatever  might  be  his  motives  or  temptation  for  so  far 
committing  himself,  he  applied  to  my  mother  for  my  hand,  with 
my  consent  and  approval.  My  mother's  judgment  had  become 
weaker,  but  her  passions  had  become  more  irritable,  during  her 
increasing  illness. 

'  You  have  heard  of  the  bitterness  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
feuds,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  in  the  langus^  of  Scripture, 
that  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children 
are  set  on  edge.  Unhappily — I  should  say  happily,  considering 
what  this  man  has  now  dxown  himself  to  be-— some  such  strain 
of  bitterness  had  divided  his  house  from  my  mother's,  and  she 
had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  hatred.  When  he  asked  her 
for  my  hand,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  command  her  passions : 
she  raked  up  every  injury  which  the  rival  families  had  inflicted 
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upon  each  other  during  a  bloody  feud  of  two  oenturiee,  heaped 
him  with  epithets  of  sconi,  and  rejected  his  propofial  of  alliance 
as  if  it  had  come  from  the  basest  of  mankind. 

'Mj  lover  retired  in  passion ;  and  I  remained  to  weep  and 
murmur  against  fortune,  and — I  will  confess  my  fault — against 
my  affectionate  parent.  I  had  been  educated  with  different 
feelings,  and  the  traditions  of  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  my 
mother's  family  in  Scotland,  which  were  to  her  monuments  and 
chronicles,  seemed  to  me  as  insignificant  and  unmeaning  as  the 
actions  and  fantasies  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  I  blamed  my  mother 
bitterly  for  sacrificing  my  happiness  to  an  empty  dream  of 
family  dignity. 

'  While  I  was  in  this  humour,  my  loYcr  sought  a  renewal  of 
our  intercourse.  We  met  repeatedly  in  the  house  of  the  lady 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  who,  in  levity  or  in  the  spirit  of 
intrigue,  countenanced  our  secret  correspondence.  At  length 
we  were  secretly  married ;  so  far  did  my  blinded  passion  hxirry 
me.  My  lover  had  secured  the  assistance  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church.  Monna  Paula,  who  had  been  my  attendant 
from  isdfancy,  was  one  witness  of  our  union.  Let  me  do  the 
faithful  creature  justice.  She  conjured  me  to  suspend  my 
purpose  till  my  mother^s  death  should  permit  us  to  celebrate 
our  marriage  openly;  but  the  entreaties  of  my  lover,  and 
my  own  wayward  passion,  prevailed  over  her  remonstrances. 
The  lady  I  have  spoken  of  was  another  witness,  but  whether 
she  was  in  full  possession  of  my  bridegroom's  secret  I  had 
never  the  means  to  learn.  But  the  shelter  of  her  name  and 
roof  afforded  us  the  means  of  frequently  meeting,  and  the 
love  of  my  husband  seemed  as  sincere  and  as  unbounded  as 
my  own. 

'  He  was  eager,  he  said,  to  gratify  his  pride  by  introducing 
me  to  one  or  two  of  his  noble  English  friends.     This  could  not 

be  done  at  Lady  D ^'s ;  but  by  his  command,  which  I  was 

now  entitled  to  consider  as  my  law,  I  contrived  twice  to  visit 
him  at  his  own  hotel,  accompanied  only  by  Monna  Paula. 
There  was  a  very  small  party  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
There  was  music,  mirth,  and  dancing.  I  had  heard  of  the 
frankness  of  the  English  nation,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  bordered  on  license  during  these  entertainments,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  collation  which  followed;  but  I  imputed  my 
scruples  to  my  inexperience,  and  wotdd  not  doubt  the  propriety 
of  what  was  approved  by  my  husband. 

'I  was  soon  summoned  to  other  scenes.   My  poor  mother's 
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disease  drew  to  a  conclusion.     Happy  I  am  that  it  took  place 
before  she  discovered  what  would  have  out  her  to  the  soul. 

'  In  Spain  you  may  have  heard  how  the  CSatholic  priests,  and 
particularly  the  mon&s,  besiege  the  beds  of  the  dying,  to  obtain 
bequests  for  the  good  of  the  church.  I  have  said  that  my 
mother's  temper  was  irritated  by  disease^  and  her  judgment 
impaired  in  proportion.  She  gathered  spirits  and  force  from 
the  resentment  which  the  priests  around  her  bed  excited  by 
their  importunity,  and  the  boldness  of  the  stem  sect  of  BefonnerB 
to  which  she  had  secretly  adhered  seemed  to  animate  her  dying 
tongue.  She  avowed  the  religion  she  had  so  long  concealed ; 
renounced  all  hope  and  aid  which  did  not  come  by  and  through 
its  dictates;  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Bomish  Church ;  loaded  the  astonished  priests  with  reproaches 
for  their  greediness  and  hypocrisy;  and  conmianded  them  to 
leave  her  house.  They  went  in  bitterness  and  rage^  but  it 
was  to  return  with  the  Inquisitorial  power,  its  warrants^  and 
its  officers;  and  they  found  only  the  cold  corpse  left  of  her 
on  whom  they  had  hoped  to  work  their  vengeance.  As  I  was 
soon  discoverod  to  have  shared  my  mothw^s  heresy,  I  was 
dragged  from  her  dead  body,  imprisoned  in  a  solitaiy  cloister, 
and  treated  with  severity,  which  the  abbess  assured  me  was 
due  to  the  looseness  of  m^  life,  as  well  as  my  spiritual  errofs. 
I  avowed  my  maniage,  to  justify  the  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself.  I  implored  the  assistance  of  the  superior  to  communi- 
cate my  situation  to  my  husband.  She  smiled  coldly  at  the 
proposal,  and  told  me  the  church  had  provided  a  better  spouse 
for  me ;  advised  me  to  secure  myself  of  Divine  grace  hereafter, 
and  deserve  milder  treatment  here,  by  presently  taking  the 
veiL  In  order  to  convince  me  that  I  had  no  other  resource, 
she  showed  me  a  royal  decree^  by  which  all  my  estate  was 
hypothecated  to  the  convent  of  St.  Magdalen,  and  became  their 
complete  property  upon  my  death  or  my  taking  the  vows.  As 
I  was,  both  from  religious  principle  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  my  husband,  absolutely  immovable  in  my  rejection  of  the 
veil,  I  believe — ^may  Heaven  foigive  me  if  I  wrong  her  I — that 
the  abbess  was  desirous  to  make  sure  of  my  spoils  by  hastening 
the  former  event. 

*  It  was  a  small  and  a  poor  convent,  and  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Guadarnuna.  Some  of  the  sisters  wero  the 
daughters  of  neighbouring  hidalgoes,  as  poor  as  they  were 
proud  and  ignorant;  others  were  women  immured  there  on 
account  of  their  vicious  conduct.    The  superior  herself  was  of 
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a  high  funilj,  to  whioh  8he  owed  her  aitaation ;  but  she  was 
said  to  have  diagiaoed  her  ooimezions  by  her  conduct  during 
youthy  and  now,  in  advanced  age,  coyetougnefls  and  the  love  <^ 
power,  a  spirit^  too^  of  severity  and  cruelty,  had  succeeded  to 
the  tfadrst  after  licentious  pleasure.  I  suffered  much  under  this 
woman ;  and  stiU  her  dark,  glassy  eye,  her  tall,  shrouded  foim, 
and  her  rigid  features,  haunt  my  slumbers. 

*  I  was  not  destined  to  be  a  mother.  I  was  vexy  ill,  and  my 
reooveiy  was  long  doubtful.  The  most  violent  remedies  were 
applied,  if  remedies  they  indeed  wera  My  health  was  restored 
at  length,  against  my  own  expectation  and  that  of  all  around 
me.  But  when  I  fint  again  beheld  the  reflection  of  my  own 
face,  I  thought  it  was  the  visage  of  a  ghost.  I  was  wont  to  be 
flattered  by  all,  but  particularly  by  my  husband,  for  the  fine- 
ness of  my  complexion ;  it  was  now  totally  gone,  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  it  has  never  returned.  I  have  observed 
that  the  few  who  now  see  me  look  upmi  me  as  a  bloodless 
phantom.  Such  has  been  the  abiding  effect  of  the  treatment  to 
which  I  was  subjected.  May  Qod  forgive  those  who  were  the 
agents  of  it  I  I  thank  Heaven,  I  can  say  so  with  as  sincere  a 
wish  as  that  with  which  I  pray  for  forgiveness  of  my  own  sins. 
They  now  relented  somewhat  towards  me — amoved,  perhaps,  to 
compassion  by  my  singular  appearance,  which  bore  witness  to 
my  sufferings ;  or  afraid  that  the  matter  might  attract  atten- 
tion during  a  visitation  of  the  bishop  which  was  approaching. 
One  day,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  convent  garden,  to  which  I 
had  been  lately  admitted,  a  miserable  old  Moorish  slave,  who 
was  kept  to  cultivate  the  little  spot^  muttered  as  I  passed  him, 
but  still  keeping  his  wrinkled  face  and  decrepit  form  in  the 
same  angle  with  the  earth,  ^' There  is  heart's-ease  near  the 
postern." 

*I  knew  something  of  the  symbolical  languid  of  flowers, 
once  carried  to  such  perfection  among  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain ; 
but  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of  it,  the  captive  would  soon  have 
caught  at  any  hint  that  seemed  to  promise  liberty.  With  all  the 
haste  consistent  with  theiytmost  circumspection,  for  I  might 
be  observed  by  the  abbess  or  some  of  the  sisters  from  the 
window,  I  hastened  to  the  postern.  It  was  closely  barred  as 
usual ;  but  when  I  coughed  slightly  I  was  answered  from  the 
other  side,  and,  0  Heaven !  it  was  my  husband's  voice  which 
said,  ''Lose  not  a  minute  here  at  present,  but  be  on  this  spot 
when  the  vesper  bell  has  tolled." 

'  I  retired  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.    I  was  not  entitled  or  pei^ 
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mitted  to  assist  at  YesperB,  but  was  aooustomed  to  be  confined 
to  my  cell  while  the  nuns  were  in  the  choir.  Since  my  recoveiy, 
they  had  discontinued  locking  the  door,  though  ihe  utmost 
seyerity  was  denounced  against  me  if  I  left  these  predncts. 
But^  let  the  penalty  be  what  it  would,  I  hastened  to  dare  it. 
No  sooner  had  the  last  toll  of  the  yesper  bell  ceased  to  sound 
than  I  stole  from  my  chamber,  reached  the  garden  unobserved, 
hurried  to  the  postern,  beheld  it  open  with  rapture,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  in  my  husband's  arms.  He  had  with  him 
another  cayalier  of  noble  mien ;  both  were  masked  and  armed. 
Their  horses,  with  one  saddled  for  my  use,  stood  in  a  thicket 
hard  by,  with  two  other  masked  harsemen,  who  seemed  to  be 
servants.  In  less  than  two  minutes  we  were  mounted,  and 
rode  off  as  fast  as  we  could  through  rough  and  devious  roads, 
in  which  one  of  the  domestics  appeared  to  act  as  guide. 

'The  hurried  pace  at  which  we  rode^  and  l£e  anxiety  of 
the  moment^  kept  me  silent,  and  jirevented  my  expressing 
my  surprise  or  my  joy  save  in  a  few  broken  words.  It  also 
served  as  an  apology  for  my  husband's  sOence.  At  length  we 
stopped  at  a  solitary  hut,  the  cavaliers  dismounted,  and  I  was 

assisted  from  my  saddle,  not  by  M M y  my  husband, 

I  would  say,  who  seemed  busied  about  his  horsey  but  by  the 
stranger. 

*  "Go  into  the  hut,"  said  my  husband,  "change  your  dress 
with  the  speed  of  lightning;  you  wiU  find  one  to  assust 
you ;  we  must  forward  instantiy  when  you  have  shifted  your 
apparel."  .     . 

'  I  entered  the  hi|^  and  was  received  in  the  arms  of  the 
faithful  Monna  Paula,  who  had  waited  -my  arrival  for  many 
hours,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  anxiety.  With  her  assist- 
ance I  speedily  tore  off  the  detested  gamtents  of  the  convent, 
and  exchanged  them  for  a  travelling-suit  made  after  the  English 
fasluon.  I  observed  that  Monna  Paula  was  in  a  similar  dress. 
I  had  but  just  huddled  on  my  change  of  attire,  when  we  were 
hastily  summoned  to  mount.  A  horse,  -I  f pimd,  was  provided 
for  Monna  Paula,  and  we  resumed  mr  route.  On  the  way,  my 
convent  garb,  which  had  been  wrapped  hastily  together  around 
a  stone,  was  thrown  into  a  lake,  eJong  the  verge  of  whidi  we 
•were  then  passing.  The  two  cavaliers  rode  together  in  front, 
inx  attendant  and  I  followed,  and  the  servants  brought  up  the 
rear.  'Monna  Paula,  as  we  rode  on,  repeatedly  entreated  me  to 
h&  silcnlTvipon  the  road,  as  our  lives  depended  on  it.  I  was 
easily  reooncUed  to  be  passive,  for,  the  first  fever  of  spirits 
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whioh  attended  the  sense  of  liberation  and  of  gratified  afibction 
having  passed  away,  I  felt  as  it  were  dizzy  with  the  rapid 
motion;  and  my  utmost  exertion  was  necessary  to  keep  my 
place  on  tiie  saddle,  until  we  suddenly — ^it  was  now  very  dark — 
saw  a  strong  light  before  us. 

'My  husband  reined  up  his  horse,  and  gave  a  signal  by 
a  low  whistle  twice  repeated,  which  was  answered  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  whole  party  then  halted  under  the  boughs  of  a 
large  cork-tree,  and  my  husband,  drawing  himself  close  to  my 
Bide,  said,  in  a  yoice  which  I  then  thought  was  only  embar- 
rassed by  fear  for  my  safety — ''We  must  now  part  Those. to 
whom  I  commit  you  are  contrdbandigtiy  who  only  know  you  as 
Englishwomen,  but  who,  for  a  high  bribe,  have  undertaken  to 
escort  you  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  St. 
Jean  de  Luz." 

'  ''And  do  pcu  not  go  with  us  f "  I  exclaimed  with  emphasis, 
though  in  a  whisper. 

' "  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  and  would  ruin  all.  See  that 
yon  speak  in  English  in  these  people's  hearing,  and  give  not 
the  least  sign  of  understanding  what  they  say  in  Spanish — 
your  life  depends  on  it ;  for,  though  they  live  in  opposition  to^ 
and  evasion  of,  the  laws  of  Spain,  they  would  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  violating  those  of  the  church.  I  see  them  coming — 
farewell — ^farewell." 

'The  last  words  were  hastQy  uttered.  I  endeavoured  to 
detain  him  yet  a  moment  by  my  feeble  grasp  on  his  cloak. 

'  "Ton  will  meet  me,  then,  I  trusty  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz." 

' "  Tes — ^yes,"  he  answered  hastily,  "  at  St.'  Jean  de  Luz  you 
will  meet  your  protector." 

'  He  then  extricated  his  doak  from  my  grasp,  and  was  lost 
in  the  darkness.  His  companion  approached,  kissed  my  hand, 
which  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  was  scarce  sensible  of,  and 
foUowed  my  husband,  attended  by  one  of  the  domestics.' 

The  tears  of  Hermione  here  flowed  so  fast  as  to  threaten  the 
interruption  of  her  narrative.  When  she  resumed  it,  it  was 
with  a  kind  of  apology  to  If^urgaret. 

'  Every  circumstance,'  sh^said, '  occurring  in  those  moments, 
when  I  still  enjoyed  a  delusive  idea  of  happiness,  is  deeply 
imprinted  in  my  remembrance,  which,  respecting  aU  that  has 
since  happened,  is  waste  and  unvaried  as  an  i^bian  desert 
But  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  on  you,  Margaret,  agitated  as 
you  are  with  your*own  anxieties  the  unavailing  details  of  my 
useless  recollections.' 
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Margaret's  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  it  was  impossible  it  oould 
be  otherwisa,  oonsidering  that  the  tale  was  told  bj  her  sufifering 
benefactress,  and  resembled  in  some  respects  her  own  situation ; 
and  jet  she  must  not  be  severely  blamed  if,  while  eagerly 
pressing  her  patroness  to  continue  her  narratiye,  her  eye  in- 
Toluntanly  sought  the  door,  as  if  to  chide  the  delay  of  Monna 
Paula. 

The  Lady  Hermione  saw  and  forgave  these  conflicting 
emotions ;  and  she  too  must  be  pardoned  if,  in  her  turn,  the 
minute  detail  of  her  narrative  showed  that,  in  the  discharge  of 
feelings  so  long  locked  in  her  own  bosom,  she  rather  forgot 
those  which  were  personal  to  her  auditor,  and  by  which  it  must 
be  supposed  Margaret's  mind  was  principally  occupied,  if  not 
entirely  engrossed. 

'  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  one  domestic  followed  the  gentle- 
man,'  thus  the  lady  continued  her  story :  'the  other  remamed 
^  us  for  the  pui^  aa  it  seemed,  of  introdacing  us  to  two 

perBons  whom  M ^  I  say,  whom  my  husband's  signal  had 

brought  to  the  spot  A  word  or  two  of  explanation  passed 
between  them  and  the  servant,  in  a  sort  of  patois  which  I  did 
not  understand ;  and  one  of  the  strangers  taking  hold  of  my 
bridle,  the  other  of  Monna  Paula's,  tibiey  led  us  towards  the 
light,  which  I  have  already  said  was  the  signal  of  our  halting. 
I  touched  Monna  Paula,  and  was  sensible  that  she  trembled 
very  much,  which  surprised  me,  because  I  knew  her  character 
to  be  so  strong  and  bold  as  to  border  upon  the  masculine. 

*  When  we  reached  the  fire,  the  gipsy  figures  of  those  who 
surrounded  it,  with  their  swarthy  features,  large  sombrero  hats, 
girdles  stuck  fulf  of  pistols  and  poniards,  and  all  the  other 
apparatus  of  a  roving  and  perilous  life,  would  have  terrified  me 
at  another  moment.  But  then  I  aalj  felt  the  agony  of  having 
parted  from  my  husband  almost  in  the  very  moment-  of  my 
rescue.  The  females  of  the  gang — for  there  were  four  or  five 
women  amongst  these  oontrabeiid  traders — ^received  us  with  a 
sort  of  rude  courtesy.  They  were,  in  dress  and  manners,  not 
extremely  different  from  the  men  ^th  whom  they  associated — 
were  almost  as  hardy  and  adventurous,  carried  arms  like  them, 
and  were,  as  we  learned  from  passing  circumstances,  scarce  less 
experienced  in  the  use  of  them. 

'It  was  impossible  not  to  fear  these  wild  people;  yet  they 
gave  us  no.  reason  to  complain  of  them,  but  used  us  on  all 
occasions  with  a  kind  of  clumsy  courtesy,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  our  wants  and  our  weakness  during  the  journey,  evoi 
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while  we  heard  them  grambling  to  eaeh  other  agaiiurt  our 
efifemixiaqy — ^like  some  rude  carrier,  who»  in  ohai^ge  of  a  package 
of  valuable  and  fragile  ware,  takes  every  precautian  for  its 
preservation,  while  he  curses  the  unwonted  trouble  which  it 
occasions  hiin.  Once  or  twice,  when  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  ccmtrabaad  traffic,  lost  some  goods  in  a  rencontre  with 
the  Spanish  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  were  finally  pursued  by 
a  military  force,  their  munnurs  assumed  a  more  alarming  tone 
in  the  terrified  ears  of  my  attendant  and  myself,  when,  with- 
out daring  to  seem  to  understand  them,  we  heard  them  curse 
the  insular  heretics,  on  whose  aocoimt  God,  St.  James,  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pillar  had  blighted  their  hopes  of  profit  These 
are  dreadful  recollections,  Mazgaret' 

'Why,  then,  dearest  lady,'  answered  Margaret^  'will  you 
thus  dwdl  on  tiiem I' 

'  It  is  only,'  said  the  Lady  Hermione,  '  because  I  linger  like 
a  criminal  on  the  scaffold,  and  would  ftun  protract  the  time 
that  must  inevitably  bring  on  the  final  catastrophe.  Tes, 
dearest  Maigaret)  I  rest  and  dwell  on  the  events  of  that  journey, 
marked  as  it  was  by  fotigue  and  danger,  though  the  road  lay 
through  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  deserts  and  mountains, 
and  though  our  companions,  both  men  and  women,  were  fierce 
and  lawless  themselves,  and  exposed  to  the  most  merciless 
retaliation  from  those  with  whom  they  were  constantly  engaged 
— ^yet  would  I  rather  dwell  on  these  hasardous  events  than  tell 
that  which  awaited  me  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.' 

'  But  you  arrived  there  in  safety  I '  said  Maigaret. 

'  Tes,  maiden,'  replied  the  Lady  Hermione ;  '  and  were  guided 
by  the  chief  of  our  outlawed  band  to  the  bouse  which  had  been 
assigned  for  our  reception,  with  the  same  punctilious  accuracy 
with  which  he  would  have  delivered  a  bale  of  uncustomed  goods 
to  a  corraqxHident.  I  was  told  a  gentleman  had  expected  me 
fcHTtwodays;  I  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and,  when  I  expected 
to  embfaoe  my  husband — I  found  myself  in  the  aims  of  his 
friend!' 

'The  villain!'  exclaimed  Margaret^  whose  anxiety  had,  in 
spite  of  herself,  been  a  moment  suspended  by  the  narrative  of 
the  lady. 

'  Tes,'  replied  Hermione^  calmly,  though  her  voice  somewhat 
faltered,  '  it  is  the  name  that  bei^ir—that  well  befits,  him.  He, 
Margaret,  for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all — ^whose  love  and  whose 
memory  were  dearer  to  me  than  my  freedom,  when  I  was  in 
the  convent — ^than  my  life,  when  I  was  on  my  perilous  journey 
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— ^had  taken  his  meajsures  to  shake  me  oS,  and  transfer  me^  as 
a  privileged  wanton,  to  the  protection  of  his  libertine  friend. 
At  first  the  stranger  laughed  at  mj  tears  and  my  agony,  as 
the  hysterical  passion  of  a  deluded  and  overreached  wanton, 
or  the  wily  affectation  of  a  oourtesan.  My  claim  of  marriage 
he  laughed  at,  assuring  me  he  knew  it  was  a  mere  faroe 
required  by  me,  and  submitted  to  by  his  friend,  to  save  some 
reserve  of  delicacy ;  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  I  should 
consider  in  any  other  light  a  ceremony  wl^ch  could  be  valid 
neither  in  Spain  nor  England,  and  insultingly  offered  to 
remove  my  scruples  by  renewing  such  a  union  with  me  him- 
self. My  exclamations  brought  Monna  Paula  to  my  aid ;  she 
was  not,  indeed,  fax  distant,  for  she  had  expected  some  such 
scene.' 

'  Qood  Heaven ! '  said  Margaret, '  was  she  a  confidante  of  your 
base  husband  r 

'No,'  answered  Hermione^  'do  her  not  that  injustice.  It 
was  her  persevering  inquiries  that  discovered  the  place  of  my 
confinement;  it  was  die  who  gave  the  information  to  my 
husband,  and  who  remarked  even  then  that  the  news  was  so 
much  'more  interesting  to  his  friend  than  to  him,  that  she 
suspected,  from  an  9arly  period,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  villain 
to  shake  me  off.  On  the  journey,  her  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
She  had  heard  him  remark  to  his  companion,  with  a  cold 
sarcastic  sneer,  the  total  change  which  my  prison  and  my 
illness  had  made  On  my  complexion ;  and  she  had  heard  the 
other  reply,  that  the  defect  might  be  cured  by  a  touch  of 
Spanish  red.  This  and  other  droumstances  having  prepared 
her  for  such  treachery,  Monna  Paula  now  entered,  completely 
possessed  of  herself,  and  prepared  to  support  me.  Her  calm 
representations  went  farUier  with  the  stranger  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  despair.  If  he  did  not  entirely  believe  our 
tale,  he  at  least  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  would 
not  intrude  himself  on  defenceless  females,  whatever  was  their 
character ;  desisted  from  persecuting  us  with  his  presence ;  and 
not  only  directed  Monna  Paula  how  we  should  journey  to  Paris, 
but  furnished  her  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  our  journey. 
From  the  capital  I  wrote  to  Master  Heriot,  my  father's  most 
trusted  correspondent;  he  came  instantlv  to  Paris  on  receiving 

the  letter ;  and But  here  comes  Monna  Paula,  with  more 

than  the  sum  you  desired.  Take  it,  my  dearest  maiden ;  serve 
this  youth  if  you  will.  But,  0  Maigarat,  look  for  no  gratitude 
in  return ! ' 
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The  Lady  Hermione  took  the  bag  of  gold  from  her  attendant 
and  gave  it  to  her  young  friend,  who  threw  herself  into  her 
arms,  kissed  her  on  both  Uie  pale  cheeks,  over  which  the  sorrows 
so  newly  awakened  by  her  narrative  had  drawn  many  tears, 
then  sprung  up,  wiped  her  own  overflowing  eyes,  and  left  the 
Foljambe  apaitments  with  a  hasty  and  resolved  step. 


XIV 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

BoTe  not  from  pole  to  pole.    The  man  liveB  here 
Whoae  razor's  only  eqnall'd  by  his  beer ; 
And  where,  in  eitner  sense,  the  oockney  pat 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  oonfounded  cuL 

On  the  Siffn  of  an  Alehouse  k^  by  a  Barber, 

Wb  are  under  the  neoessity  of  transporting  our  readers  to  tiie 
habitation  of  Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  husband  of  the  aotiye 
and  efficient  Dame  Ursula,  and  who  also^  in  his  own  person, 
discharged  more  offices  than  one.  For,  besides  trimming  locks 
and  beards,  and  turning  whiskers  upward  into  the  martial  and 
swaggering  curl,  or  downward  into  the  drooping  form  which 
became  mustachios  of  civil  policy;  besides  also  occasionallj 
letting  blood,  either  by  cupping  or  by  the  lancet^  extracting  a 
stump,  and  performing  other  actions  of  petty  pharmacy,  yezy 
nearly  as  well  as  his  neighbour  Raredrench,  Uie  apothecary, 
he  could,  on  occasion,  draw  a  cup  of  beer  as  well  as  a  tooth, 
tap  a  hogshead  as  well  as  a  vein,  and  wash,  with  a  draught  of 
good  ale,  the  mustachios  which  his  art  had  just  trimmed.  But 
he  carried  on  these  trades  apart  from  each  other. 

His  barber's  shop  projected  its  long  and  mysterious  pole  into 
Fleet  Street,  painted  party-coloured-wise,  to  represent  the  ribbons 
with  which,  in  elder  times,  that  ensign  was  garnished.  In  the 
window  were  seen  rows  of  teeth  displayed  upon  strings  like 
rosaries ;  cups  with  a  red  rag  at  the  bottom,  to  resemble  Uood — 
an  intimation  that  patients  might  be  bled,  cupped,  or  blistered, 
with  the  assistance  of  'sufficient  advice';  while  the  more 
profitable,  but  less  honoiu»ble,  operations  upon  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  beard  were  briefly  a^d  gravely  announced.  Within 
was  the  well-worn  leathern  chair  for  customers,  the  guitar, 
then  called  a  ghittem  or  cittern,  with  which  a  customer  might 
amuse  himself  till  his  predecessor  was  dismissed  from  under 
Benjamin's  hands,  and  which,  therefore,  often  flayed  the  ears 
of  the  patient  metaphorically,  while  his  chin  sustained  from  the 
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laEor  Utenl  Boarification.  All,  therefore,  in  this  department 
spoke  the  ohirazgeon-barber,  or  the  barbezHshiroigeon. 

Bat  there  was  a  little  back  room,  used  as  a  priTate  tap-room, 
which  had  a  separate  entrance  by  a  dark  and  crooked  alley, 
which  conmranicated  with  Fleet  Street,  after  a  oirooitous  passage 
through  several  bye  lanes  and  courts.  This  retired  temple  of 
Bacchus  had  also  a  connexion  with  Benjamin's  more  public  shop 
by  a  long  and  narrow  entrance,  conducting  to  the  secret  premises 
bi  which  a  few  old  topers  used  to  take  tibeir  morning-draught, 
and  a  few  giUnaippers  their  modicum  of  strong  waters,  in  a 
bashful  way,  after  having  entered  the  barber's  shop  under 
pretence  of  being  shaved.  Besides,  this  obscure  tap-room  gave 
a  separate  admission  to  the  apartments  of  Dame  Ursley,  which 
she  was  believed  to  make  use  of  in  the  course  of  her  multifarious 
practice,  both  to  let  herself  secretly  out  and  to  admit  clients 
and  employers  who  cared  not  to  be  seen  to 'visit  ker  in  public. 
Accordingly,  after  the  hour  of  noon,  by  which  time  the  modest 
and  timid  whetters,  who  were  Benjamin's  best  customers,  had 
each  had  his  draught  or  his  thimbleful,  the  business  of  the  tap 
was  in  a  manner  ended,  and  the  charge  of  attending  the  back 
door  passed  from  one  of  the  barber's  apprentices  to  the  little 
mulatto  girl,  the  dingy  Iris  of  Dame  Suddlechop.  Then  came 
mystery  thick  upon  mystery:  muffled  gallants  and  masked 
females,  in  disguises  of  different  fashions,  were  seen  to  glide 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  alley ;  and  even  the  low  tap 
on  the  door,  which  frequently  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
little  Creole,  had  in  it  something  that  expressed  secrecy  and 
fear  of  discovery. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day  when  Maigaret  had  held 
the  long  conference  with  the  Lady  Hermione,  that  Dame 
Suddlechop  had  directed  her  little  portress  to  '  keep  the  door 
fast  as  a  miser's  purse-strings ;  and,  as  she  valued  her  saf&on 

skin,  to  let  in  none  but *  the  name  she  added  in  a  whisper, 

and  accompanied  it  with  a  nod.  The  little  domestic  blinked 
intelligence,  went  to  her  post,  and  in  brief  time  thereafter 
admitted  and  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  dame  that  very 
city  gallant  whose  clothes  sat  awkwardly  upon  him,  and  who 
had  behaved  so  doughtily  in  the  fray  which  befell  at  Nigel's 
first  visit  to  Beaujeu's  ordinary.  The  mulatto  introduced 
him — *  Missis,  fine  young  gentleman,  all  over  gold  and 
velvet ' — ^then  muttered  to  herself  as  she  shut  the  door,  '  Fine 
young  gentleman,  he! — apprentice  to  him  who  makes  the 
tick-tick.' 
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It  was  indeed — ^we  are  sorry  to  say  it^  and  trust  our  readen 
will  sympathise  with  the  interest  we  take  in  the  matter — it 
was  indeed  honest  Jin  Vin,  who  had  been  so  far  left  to  his  own 
devioes,  and  abandoned  by  his  better  angel,  as  oooasionally  to 
travesty  himself  in  this  fi«hion,  and  to  yisit^  in  the  dross  of  a 
gallant  of  the  day,  those  places  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  in 
which  it  would  have  been  everlasting  discredit  to  him  to  have 
been  seen  in  his  real  character  and  condition ;  that  is,  bad  it 
been  possible  for  him  in  his  proper  shape  to  have  gained 
admission.  There  was  now  a  deep  gloom  on  his  brow,  his  rich 
habit  was  hastily  put  on,  and  buttoned  awry ;  his  belt  buckled 
in  a  most  disorderly  fashion,  so  that  his  sword  stuck  outwanls 
from  his  side,  instead  of  hanging  by  it  with  graceful  negligence ; 
while  his  poniard,  though  fairly  hatched  teid  gilded,  stuck  in 
his  girdle  like  a  butcher's  steel  in  the  fold  of  his  blue  apron. 
Persons  of  fashion  had,  by  the  way,  the  advantage  formerly  of 
being  better  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  than  at  present ;  for, 
what  the  ancient  farthingale  and  more  modem  hoop  were  to 
court  ladies,  the  sword  was  to  the  gentleman — ^an  article  of 
dress  which  only  rendered  those  ridiculous  who  assumed  it  for 
the  nonce,  without  being  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it.  Vincent's 
rapier  got  between  his  legs,  and,  as  he  stumbled  over  it,  he 
exclaimed — 'Zounds  !  'tis  the  second  time  it  has  served  me 
thus.  I  believe  the  damned  trinket  knows  I  am  no  true  gentle- 
man, and  does  it  of  set  purpose.' 

'  Come— come,  mine  honest  Jin  Vin^-come,  my  good  boy,' 
said  the  dame,  in  a  soothing  tone,  'never  mind  these  trankums; 
a  frank  and  hearty  London  'prentice  is  worth  all  the  gallants 
of  the  inns  of  court.' 

'  I  tmu  a  frank  and  hearty  London  'prentice  before  I  knew 
you,  Dame  Suddlechop,'  said  Vincent  '  What  your  advice  has 
made  me,  you  may  find  a  name  for ;  since,  fore  Geoi^ge,  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  about  it  myself.' 

'  A-well-aday,'  quoth  the  dame,  '  and  is  it  even  so  with  thee  f 
— ^nay,  then,  I  know  but  one  cure ' ;  and  with  that,  going  to  a 
little  comer  cupboard  of  carved  wainscot,  she  opened  it  by  the 
assistance  of  a  key  which,  with  half  a  dozen  besides,  hung  in  a 
silver  chain  at  her  girdle,  and  produced  a  long  flask  of  thin 
glass  cased  with  wicker,  bringing  forth  at  the  same  time  two 
Flemish  rummer  glasses,  with  long  stalks  and  capacious  wombs. 
She  filled  the  one  brimful  for  her  guest,  and  the  other  more 
modestly  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  for  her  own  use, 
repeating,  as  the  rich  cordial  trickled  forth  in  a  smooth  oily 
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stream — '  Right  rosa  soils,  as  ever  washed  mulligrube  out  of  a 
moodj  hrain  1 ' 

But)  though  Jin  Vux  tossed  off  his  glass  without  scruple, 
whUe  the  ladj  sipped  hers  more  moderately,  it  did  not  appear 
to  produce  the  expected  amendment  upon  his  humour.  On  the 
oontrary,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  leathern  chair  in 
which  Dame  Ursle j  was  wont  to  solace  herself  of  an  evening, 
he  declared  himself  '  the  most  miserable  dog  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bell.' 

'  And  why  should  you  be  so  idle  as  to  think  yourself  so, 
silly  boy  Y '  said  Dame  Suddlechop ;  '  but  'tis  always  thus :  fools 
and  children  never  know  when  they  are  well.  Why,  there  is 
not  one  that  walks  in  St.  Paul's,  whether  in  flat  cap  or  hat  and 
feather,  that  has  so  many  kind  glances  from  the  wenches  as  you, 
when  ye  swagger  along  Fleet  Street  with  your  bat  under  your 
arm,  and  your  cap  set  aside  upon  your  head.  Thou  knowest 
well  that,  from  Mrs.  Deputy's  self  down  to  the  waistcoateers 
in  the  alley,  all  of  them  are  twiring  and  peeping  betwixt  their 
fingers  when  you  pass ;  and  yet  you  call  yourself  a  miserable 
dog !  and  I  must  tell  you  all  this  over  and  over  again,  as  if  I 
were  whistling  the  chimes  of  London  to  a  pettish  child,  in  order 
to  brii^  the  pretty  baby  into  good-humour ! ' 

The  flattery  of  Dame  Ursula  seemed  to  have  the  fate  of  her 
cordial :  it  was  swallowed,  indeed,  by  the  party  to  whom  she 
presented  it,  and  that  with  some  degree  of  relish,  but  it  did  not 
operate  as  a  sedative  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  youth's  mind. 
He  laughed  for  an  instant,  half  in  scorn  and  half  in  gratified 
vanity,  but  cast  a  sullen  look  on  Dame  Ursley  as  he  replied  to 
her  last  words — 

'Tou  do  treat  me  like  a  child  indeed,  when  you  sing  over 
and  over  to  me  a  cuckoo  song  that  I  care  not  a  copper-filing 
for.' 

<Aha!'  said  Dame  Ursley;  'that  is  to  say,  you  care  not  if 
you  please  all,  unless  you  please  one.  Tou  are  a  true  lover,  I 
warrant,  and  care  not  for  all  the  city,  from  here  to  Whitechapel, 
so  you  could  write  yourself  first  in  your  pretty  Peg-arRamsay's 
good-will.  Well — ^well,  take  patience,  man,  and  be  guided  by 
me,  for  I  will  be  the  hoop  will  bind  you  together  at  last.' 

'  It  is  time  you  were  so,'  said  Jenkin,  '  for  hitherto  you  have 
rather  been  the  wedge  to  separate  us.' 

Dame  Suddlechop  had  by  this  time  finished  her  cordial ;  it 
was  not  the  first  she  had  taken  that  day,  and,  though  a  woman 
of  strong  brain,  and  cautious  at  leasts  if  not  abstemious,  in  her 
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potations,  it  may  neyerthelefls  be  supposed  that  her  patienoe 
was  not  improyed  by  the  regimen  which  she  observed. 

*  Why,  dkou  ungiaoioas  and  ingrate  knaye,'  said  Dame  Undey, 
'  have  not  I  done  everything  to  put  thee  in  thy  mistress's  good 
graces  1  She  loves  gentry,  tiie  proud  Scottish  minx,  as  a  Welsh- 
man loves  cheese,  and  has  her  father^s  descent  from  that  Duke 
of  Daldevil,  or  whatsoever  she  calls  him,  as  close  in  her  heart 
as  gold  in  a  miser's  chesty  though  she  as  seldom  shows  it ;  and 
none  she  will  think  of,  or  have,  but  a  gentleman ;  and  a  gentle- 
man I  have  made  of  thee,  Jin  Yin,  the  devil  cannot  deny  that.' 
Tou  have  made  a  fool  of  me,'  said  poor  Jenkin,  looking  at 
the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

'Never  the  worse  gentleman  for  that,'  said  Dame  Ursley, 
laughing. 

'And  what  is  worse,'  said  he,  turning  his  back  to  her 
suddenly,  and  writhing  in  his  chair,  'you  have  made  a  rpgae 
of  me.' 

'Never  the  worse  gentleman  for  that  neither,'  said  Dame 
Ursley,  in  the  same  tone ;  '  let  a  man  bear  his  folly  gaily  and 
his  knavery  stoutly,  and  let  me  see  if  gravity  or  honesty  will 
look  him  in  the  face  nowadays.  Tut,  man,  it  was  only  in  the 
time  of  King  Arthur  or  Eang  Lud  that  a  gentleman  was  held 
to  blemish  his  scutcheon  by  a  leap  over  the  line  of  reason  or 
honesty.  It  is  the  bold  look,  the  ready  hand,  the  fine  dothea» 
the  brisk  oath,  and  the  wild  brain  that  makes  the  gallant 
nowadays.' 

'  I  know  what  you  have  made  me,'  said  Jin  Yin ;  '  since  I 
have  given  up  skittles  and  trap-ball  for  tennis  and  bowls,  good 
English  ale  for  thin  Bordeaux  and  sour  Rhenish,  roast-beef  and 
pudding  for  woodcocks  and  kickshaws,  my  bat  for  a  sword, 
my  cap  for  a  beaver,  my  "forsooth"  for  a  modish  oath,  my 
Christmas-box  for  a  dice-box,  my  religion  for  the  devil's  matins, 

and  mine  honest  name  for Woman,  I  could  brain  thee, 

when  I  think  whose  advice  has  guided  me  in  all  this  1 ' 

'  Whose  advice,  then  ? — ^whose  advice,  then  ?  Speak  out,  thou 
poor,  petty  cloak-brusher,  and  say  who  advised  thee ! '  retorted 
Dame  Ursley,  flushed  and  indignant.  'Many  come  up,  my 
paltry  companion;  say  by  whose  advice  you  have  made  a 
gamester  of  yourself,  and  a  thief  besides,  as  your  words  would 
bear — ^the  Lord  deliver  us  from  evil ! '  And  here  Dame  Uraley 
devoutly  crossed  herself. 

'Hark  ye.  Dame  Ursley  Suddlechop,'  said  Jenkin,  starting 
up,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  anger;  'remember  I  am  none 
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of  your  husbaiid;  audi  if  I  were,  you  would  do  well  not  to 
forget  whose  threshold  was  swept  when  they  last  rode  the 
Skimmington  *  upon  such  another  scolding  jade  as  yourself.' 

*  I  hope  to  see  you  ride  up  Holbom  next,'  said  Dame  Ursley, 
provoked  out  of  all  her  holyday  and  sugar-plum  expressions, 
'  with  a  nosegay  at  your  breast  and  a  parson  at  your  elbow  ! ' 

'  That  may  well  be,'  answered  Jin  Yin,  bitterly,  '  if  I  waUc 
by  your  counsels  as  I  have  begun  by  them ;  but,  before  that 
day  comes,  you  shall  know  that  Jin  Yin  has  the  brisk  boys 
of  Fleet  Street  still  at  his  wink.  Yes,  you  jade,  you  shall  be 
carted  for  bawd  and  conjurer,  double-dyed  in  grain,  and  bing 
off  to  Bridewell^  with  every  brass  basin  betwixt  the  Bar  and 
Paul's  beating  before  you,  as  if  the  devil  were  banging  them 
with  his  beef-hook.' 

Dame  Ursley  coloured  like  scarlet,  seized  upon  the  half- 
emptied  flask  of  cordial,  and  seemed,  by  her  first  gesture,  about 
to  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  her  adversary ;  but  suddenly,  and  as 
if  by  a  strong  internal  effort,  she  checked  her  outrageous 
resentment,  and,  putting  the  bottle  to  its  more  legitimate  use, 
filled,  with  wonderful  composure,  the  two  glasses,  and,  taking 
up  one  of  them,  said,  with  a  smile,  which  better  became  her 
comely  and  jovial  countenance  than  the  fury  by  which  it  was 
animated  the  moment  before — 

'Here  is  to  thee,  Jin  Yin,  my  lad,  in  all  loving-kindness, 
whatever  spite  thou  bearest  to  me,  that  have  always  been  a 
mother  to  tiiee.' 

Jenkin's  Finglish  good-nature  could  not  resist  this  forcible 
appeal ;  he  took  up  the  other  glass,  and  lovingly  pledged  the 
dame  in  her  cup  of  reconciliation,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  kind 
of  grumbling  apology  for  his  own  violence. 

'For  you  know,'  he  said,  'it  was  you  persuaded  me  to  get 
these  fine  things,  and  go  to  that  godless  ordinary,  and  ruffle 
it  with  the  best,  and  bring  you  home  all  the  news ;  and  you 
said  I,  that  was  the  cock  of  the  ward,  would  soon  be  the  cock 
of  the  ordinary,  and  would  win  ten  times  as  much  at  gleek  and 
primero  as  I  used  to  do  at  put  and  beggar-my-neighbour,  and 
turn  up  doublets  with  the  dice  as  busily  as  I  was  wont  to 
trowl  down  the  ninepins  in  the  skittle-ground ;  and  then  you 
said  I  should  bring  you  such  news  out  of  the  ordinary  as  should 
make  us  all,  when  used  as  you  knew  how  to  use  it ;  and  now 
you  see  what  is  to  come  of  it  all ! ' 

'  Tis  all  true  thou  sayest,  lad,'  said  the  dame ;  '  but  thou 
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must  have  patience.  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day.  You  cannot 
become  used  to  your  court  suit  in  a  month's  time,  any  more 
than  when  you  changed  your  long  coat  for  a  doublet  and  hose ; 
and  in  gammg  you  must  expect  to  lose  as  well  as  gain ;  'tis  the 
sitting  gamester  sweeps  the  board.' 

'llie  board  has  swept  me,  I  know,'  replied  Jin  Vin,  ^and 
that  pretty  clean  out.  ,1  would  that  were  the  worst ;  but  I  owe 
for  all  this  finery,  and  settling-day  is  coming  on,  and  my  master 
will  find  my  accompt  worse  than  it  should  be  by  a  score  of 
pieces.  My  old  father  wiU  be  called  in  to  make  them  good ; 
and  I — ^may  saye  the  hangman  a  labour  and  do  the  job  myself, 
or  go  the  Virginia  yoyage.' 

*  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Dame  Ursley ; 
<  but  tell  me  why  you  borrow  not  from  a  friend  to  make  up 
your  arrear.  Tou  could  lend  him  as  much  when  his  settling- 
day  came  round.' 

'No — ^no,  I  haye  had  enough  of  that  work,'  said  Vincent. 
*  Timstall  would  lend  me  the  money,  poor  fellow,  an  he  had  it ; 
but  his  gentle,  beggarly  kindred  plunder  him  of  all,  and  keep 
him  as  bare  as  a  birch  at  Christmas.  No — ^my  fortune  may  be 
spelt  in  four  letters,  and  these  read,  buin.' 

'Now  hush,  you  simple  crayen,'  said  the  dame;  'did  you 
neyer  hear  that  when  the  need  is  highest  the  help  is  nighest  f 
We  may  find  aid  for  you  yet,  and  sooner  than  you  are  aware  of. 
I  am  sure  I  would  neyer  haye  adyised  you  to  such  a  course,  but 
only  you  had  set  heart  and  eye  on  pretty  Mistress  Marget,  and 
less  would  not  serve  you ;  and  what  could  I  do  but  advise  you 
to  cast  your  city  slough,  and  try  your  luck  where  folks  find 
fortune  ? ' 

'Ay — ay,  I  remember  your  counsel  well,'  said  Jenkin;  'I 
was  to  be  introduced  to  her  by  you  when  I  was  perfect  in  my 
gallantries,  and  as  rich  as  the  king ;  and  then  she  was  to  be 
surprised  to  find  I  was  poor  Jin  Vin,  that  used  to  watch,  from 
matin  to  curfew,  for  one  glance  of  her  eye ;  and  now,  instead  of 
that,  she  has  set  her  soul  on  this  Scottish  sparrow-hawk  of  a 
lord  that  won  my  last  tester,  and  be  cursed  to  him ;  and  so  I 
am  bankrupt  in  love,  fortune,  and  character,  before  I  am  out 
of  my  time,  and  all  along  of  you.  Mother  Midnight.' 

'Do  not  call  me  out  of  my  own  name,  my  dear  boy,  Jin 
Yin,'  answeied  Ursrila,  in  a  t(^e  betwixt  ^  and  ooai^- 
'do  not;  because  I  am  no  saint^  but  a  poor  sinful  woman, 
with  no  more  patience  than  she  needs  to  carry  her  through  a 
thousand  crosses.     And  if  I  have  done  you  wrong  by  evil 
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oounsd,  I  must  mend  it,  and  put  you  right  by  good  advice. 
And  for  the  score  of  pieces  that  must  be  made  up  at  settling- 
<^y>  ^^Jf  here  is,  in  a  good  green  purse,  as  much  as  will  make 
that  matter  good ;  and  we  will  get  old  Crosspatch,  the  tailor, 
to  take  a  long  day  for  your  olothes ;  and     ■  ' 

'Mother,  are  you  serious?'  said  Jin  Yin,  unable  to  trust 
either  his  eyes  or  his  ears. 

'In  troth  am  V  scud  the  dame;  'and  will  you  caU  me 
Mother  Midnight  now,  Jin  Yin  ? ' 

'Mother  Midnight!'  exclaimed  Jenkin,  hugging  the  dame 
in  his  transport,  and  bestowing  on  her  still  comely  cheek  a 
hearty  and  not  unacceptable  smack,  that  sounded  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol — 'Mother  Midday,  rather,  that  has  risen  to 
light  me  out  of  my  troubles — a  mother  more  dear  than  she  who 
bore  me ;  for  she,  poor  soul,  only  brought  me  into  a  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  and  your  timely  aid  has  helped  me  out  of  the 
one  and  the  other.'  And  the  good-natured  fellow  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  and  fairly  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

'  You  would  not  have  me  be  made  to  ride  the  Skimmington 
then,'  said  the  dame ;  '  or  parade  me  in  a  cart,  with  all  the 
brass  basins  of  the  ward  beating  the  march  to  Bridewell  before 
mer 

'  I  would  sooner  be  carted  to  Tyburn  myself,'  replied  the 
penitent. 

'  Why,  then,  sit  up  like  a  man  and  wipe  thine  eyes ;  and, 
if  thou  art  pleased  with  what  I  haye  done,  I  will  show  thee  how 
thou  mayst  requite  me  in  the  highest  degree.' 

'How?'  said  Jenkin  Yinoent,  sitting  straight  up  in  his 
chair.  '  You  would  have  me,  then,  do  you  some  service  for  this 
friendship  of  yours?' 

'Ay,  many  would  I,'  said  Dame  Uxaley;  'for  you  are  to 
know  that,  though  I  am  right  glad  to  stead  you  with  it,  this 
gold  is  not  mine,  but  was  placed  in  my  hands  in  order  to  find 

a  trusty  agent  for  a  certain  purpose ;  and  so But  what's 

the  matter  with  you  ?  are  you  fool  enough  to  be  angry  because 
you  cannot  get  a  purse  of  gold  for  nothing  ?  I  would  I  knew 
where  such  were  to  come  by.  I  never  could  find  them  lying  in 
my  road,  I  promise  you.' 

'  No — no,  dame,'  said  poor  Jenkin,  '  it  is  not  for  that ;  for, 
look  you,  I  would  rather  work  these  ten  bones  to  the  knuckles, 
and  live  by  my  labour ;  but '  and  here  he  paused. 

'But  what,  man?'  said  Dame  Ursley.     'You  are  willing 
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to  work  for  what  you  want;  and  yet^  when  I  offer  you  gold 
for  the  winning,  you  look  on  me  aa  the  devil  looks  oyer 
Linooln/ 

'  It  is  ill  talking  of  the  devil,  mother,'  said  Jenkin.  '  I  had 
him  even  now  in  my  head ;  for,  look  you,  I  am  at  that  pass 
when  they  say  he  will  appear  to  wretched,  ruined  creatures 
and  proffer  them  gold  for  the  fee-simple  of  their  salvation.  But 
I  have  been  trying  these  two  days  to  bring  my  mind  strongly 
up  to  the  thought  that  I  will  rather  sit  down  in  shame,  and 
sin,  and  sorrow,  as  I  am  like  to  do^  than  hold  on  in  ill  courses 
to  get  rid  of  my  present  straits;  and  so  take  care,  Dame 
Ursula,  how  you  tempt  me  to  break  such  a  good  resolution.' 

*I  tempt  you  to  nothing,  young  man,'  answered  Ursula; 
'  and,  as  I  perceive  you  are  too  wilful  to  be  wise,  I  will  e'en  put 
my  purse  in  my  pocket  and  look  out  for  some  one  that  will 
work  my  turn  with  better  will  and  more  thankfulness.  And 
you  may  go  your  own  course :  break  your  indenture,  ruin  your 
father,  lose  your  character,  and  bid  pretty  Mistress  Margaret 
farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.' 

*  Stay — stay,'  said  Jenkin ;  'the  woman  is  in  as  great  a  hurry 
as  a  brown  baker  when  his  oven  is  overheated.  Firsts  let  mo 
hear  that  which  you  have  to  propose  to  me.' 

*  Why,  after  all,  it  is  but  to  get  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  is  in  trouble,  carried  in  secret  down  the  river  as 
far  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  somewhere  thereabout^  where  he  may 
lie  concealed  until  he  can  escape  abroad.  I  know  thou  knowest 
every  place  by  the  river's  side  as  well  as  the  devil  knows  aa 
U8u4  or  the  Lggar  knows  hia  dish.' 

'A  plague  of  your  similes,  dame,'  replied  the  apprentice; 
'for  the  devil  gave  me  that  knowledge,  and  beggary  may  be 
the  end  on't  But  what  has  this  gentleman  done,  that  he 
should  need  to  be  under  hidingt  No  Papist^  I  hope — no 
Catesby  and  Piercy  business — ^no  Gunpowder  Plott' 

'  Fie — ^fie !  what  do  you  take  me  for  9 '  said  Dame  Ursula. 
'  I  am  as  good  a  churohwoman  as  the  parson's  wife,  save  that 
necessary  business  will  not  allow  me  to  go  there  oftener  than 
on  Christmas  Day,  Heaven  help  me!  No  —  no,  this  is  no 
Popish  matter.  The  gentleman  hath  but  struck  another  in 
the  Park ' 

'Ha  I  whatt'  said  Vincent,  interrupting  her  with  a  start 

'  Ay — ay,  I  see  you  guess  whom  I  mean.  It  is  even  he  we 
have  spoken  of  so  often — ^just  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  no  one 
else.' 
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Yinoent  sprung  from  his  seat^  and  trarrenei  the  rocxin  with 
rapid  and  disorderly  steps. 

'There — ^there  it  is  now :  you  are  always  ice  or  gunpowder. 
Tou  sit  in  the  great  leathern  arm-ohair  as  quiet  as  a  rocket 
hangs  upon  the  frame  in  a  rejoicing-night  till  the  match  be 
fired,  and  then,  whisas !  you  are  in  the  third  heayen,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  voice,  eye,  or  brain.  When  you  have 
wearied  yourself  with  padding  to  and  fro  across  the  room,  will 
you  tell  me  your  determination,  for  time  presses?  Will  you 
aid  me  in  this  matter  or  not  1 ' 

'  No — ^no — ^no — a  thousand  times  no,'  replied  Jenkin.  'Haye 
you  not  confessed  to  me  that  Margaret  loyes  him?' 

'Ay,'  answered  the  dame,  'that  she  thinks  she  does;  but 
that  will  not  last  long.' 

'  And  have  I  not  told  you  but  this  instant,'  replied  Jenkin, 
'that  it  was  this  same  Glenvarloch  that  rooked  me,  at  the 
ordinary,  of  every  penny  I  had,  and  made  a  knave  of  me  to 
boot,  by  gaining  more  than  was  my  own  1  O  that  cursed  gold, 
which  Shortyard,  the  mercer,  paid  me  that  morning  on  accompt, 
for  mending  the  clock  of  St.  Stephen's !  If  I  had  not»  by  ill 
chance,  had  that  about  me,  I  could  but  have  beggared  my 
purse,  without  blemishing  my  honesty ;  and,  after  I  had  been 
rooked  of  all  the  rest  amongst  them,  I  must  needs  risk  the  last 
five  pieces  with  that  shark  among  the  minnows ! ' 

'Granted,'  said  Dame  Ursula.  'All  this  I  know;  and  I 
own  that,  as  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  the  last  you  played  with, 
you  have  a  right  to  charge  your  ruin  on  his  head.  Moreover, 
I  admits  as  already  said,  that  Margaret  has  made  him  your 
rival.  Yet  surely,  now  he  is  in  danger  to  lose  his  hand,  it  is 
not  a  time  to  remember  all  this  ? ' 

'By  my  faith,  but  it  is,  though,'  said  the  young  citizen. 
'  Lose  his  hand,  indeed  I  They  may  take  his  head,  for  what  I 
oare.    Head  and  hand  have  made  me  a  miserable  wretch  I ' 

'  Now,  were  it  not  better,  my  prince  of  flat^saps,'  said  Dame 
Ursula,  'that  matters  were  squared  between  you;  and  that, 
through  means  of  the  same  Scottish  lord,  who  has,  as  you  say, 
deprived  you  of  your  money  and  your  mistress,  you  should  in 
a  diort  time  recover  both?' 

'  And  how  can  your  wisdom  come  to  that  conclusion,  dame  f ' 
said  the  apprentice.  'My  money,  indeed,  I  can  conceive — that 
ie^  if  I  comply  with  your  proposal — ^but  my  pretty  Margaret ! 
how  serving  this  lord,  whom  she  has  set  her  nonsensical  head 
upon,  can  do  me  good  with  her  is  far  beyond  my  conception.' 
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'That  is  because^  in  simple  phrase,'  said  Dame  Ursula, 
'  thou  knowest  no  more  of  a  woman's  heart  than  doth  a  Norfolk 
gosling.  Look  you,  man.  Were  I  to  report  to  Mistress  Marget 
that  the  young  lord  has  miscarried  through  thy  lack  of  courtesy 
in  refusing  to  help  him,  why,  then,  thou  wert  odious  to  her  for 
ever.  She  will  loathe  thee  as  she  will  loathe  the  very  cook  who 
is  to  strike  off  Glenyarloch's  hand  with  his  cleaver ;  and  then 
she  will  be  yet  more  fixed  in  her  affections  towards  this  lord. 
London  will  hear  of  nothing  but  him-~-speak  of  nothing  but 
him — ^think  of  nothing  but  him,  for  three  weeks  at  least,  and 
all  that  outcry  will  serve  to  keep  him  uppermost  in  her  mind ; 
for  nothing  pleases  a  girl  so  much  as  to  bear  relation  to  any 
one  who  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  world  around  her.  Then,  if  he 
suffer  this  sentence  of  the  law,  it  is  a  chance  if  she  ever  forgets 
him.  I  saw  that  handsome,  proper  young  gentleman,  Babing- 
ton,  suffer  in  the  Queen's  time  myself,  and  though  I  was  then 
but  a  girl,  he  was  in  my  head  for  a  year  after  he  was  hanged. 
But)  above  all,  pardoned  or  punished,  Glenvarloch  will  probably 
remain  in  London,  and  his  presence  will  keep  up  the  sUly  girl's 
nonsensical  fancy  about  hiin.     Whereas,  if  he  escapes * 

'  Ay,  show  me  how  that  is  to  avail  me  1 '  said  Jenkin. 

'  If  he  escapes,'  said  the  dame,  resinning  her  ai^ument,  *  he 
must  resign  the  court  for  years,  if  not  for  life ;  and  you  know 
the  old  saying,  "  Out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind." ' 

'True — ^most  true,'  said  Jenkin;  'spoken  like  an  oracle, 
most  wise  Ursula.' 

'Ay — ay,  I  knew  you  would  hear  reason  at  last^'  said  the 
wily  dame ;  'and  then,  when  this  same  lord  is  off  and  away  for 
once  and  for  ever,  who^  I  pray  you,  is  to  be  pretty  pet's  con- 
fidential person,  and  who  is  to  fill  up  the  void  in  her  affections  t 
Why,  who  but  thou,  thou  pearl  of  'prentices  1  And  then 
you  will  have  overcome  your  own  inclinations  to  comply  with 
hers,  and  every  woman  is  sensible  of  that ;  and  you  will  have 
run  some  risk,  too,  in  carrying  her  desires  into  effect,  and 
what  is  it  that  woman  likes  better  than  bravery  and  devotion 
to  her  will  1  Then  you  have  her  secret^  and  she  must  treat 
you  with  favour  and  observance,  and  repose  confidence  in  you, 
and  hold  private  intercourse  with  you,  tOl  she  weeps  with  one 
eye  for  the  absent  lover  whom  she  is  never  to  see  again,  and 
blinks  with  the  other  blythely  upon  him  who  is  in  presence ; 
and  then  if  you  know  not  how  to  improve  the  relation  in  which 
you  stand  with  her,  you  are  not  the  brisk  lively  lad  that  all  the 
world  takes  you  for.     Said  I  well  ? ' 
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'You  have  spoken  like  an  empress,  most  mighty  Ursula,' 

Jenkin  Yinoent;  'and  your  will  shall  be  obeyed.' 
'You  know  Alsatia  well ? '  continued  his  tutoress. 

*  Well  enough — well  enough,'  replied  he  with  a  nod; '  I  have 
heaid  the  dice  rattle  there  in  my  day,  before  I  must  set  up  for 
gentleman,  and  go  among  the  gallants  at  the  Shavaleer  Bojo's, 
as  they  call  him — ^the  worse  rookery  of  the  two,  though  the 
feathers  are  the  gayest.' 

*  And  they  will  have  a  respect  for  thee  yonder,  I  warrant  ? ' 

*  Ay — ay,'  replied  Yin ; '  when  I  am  got  into  my  fustian 
doublet  again,  with  my  bit  of  a  trunnion  imder  my  arm,  I  can 
walk  Alsatia  at  midnight  as  I  could  do  that  there  Fleet  Street 
in  mid-day ;  they  will  not  one  of  them  swagger  with  the  prince 
of  'prentices  and  the  king  of  clubs :  they  inaw  I  could  bring 
every  tall  boy  in  the  ward  down  upon  them.' 

'  And  you  know  all  the  watermen,  and  so  forth  f ' 

'  Can  converse  with  every  sculler  in  his  own  language,  from 
Richmond  to  Qiavesend,  and  know  all  the  waterHX)ckB  from 
John  Taylor,  the  poet»  to  little  Grigg  the  Grinner,  who  never 
pulls  but  he  shows  all  his  teeth  from  ear  to  ear,  as  if  he  were 
grimacing  through  a  horse-collar.' 

'  And  you  can  take  any  dress  or  character  upon  you  well, 
such  as  a  waterman's,  a  butcher's,  a  foot-soldier's,'  continued 
Ursula,  'orthelikel' 

'  Not  such  a  mummer  as  I  am  within  the  walls,  and  thou 
knowest  that  well  enough,  dame,'  replied  the  apprentice.  '  I 
can  touch  the  players  themselves  at  the  Bull  and  at  the 
Fortune  for  presenting  anything  except  a  gentleman.  Take 
but  this  d — d  skin  of  frippeiy  off  me,  which  I  think  the  devil 
stuck  me  into,  and  you  shall  put  me  into  nothing  else  that  I 
will  not  become  as  if  I  were  bom  to  it.' 

'  Well,  we  will  talk  of  your  transmutation  by  and  by,'  said 
the  dame,  'and  find  you  clothes  withal,  and  money  beiudes; 
for  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  carry  the  thing  handsomely 
through.' 

'  But  where  is  that  money  to  come  from,  dame  t '  said  Jen- 
kin  ;  '  there  is  a  question  I  would  fain  have  answered  before  I 
touch  it.' 

'Why,  what  a  fool  art  thou  to  ask  such  a  question  I  Sup- 
pose I  am  content  to  advance  it  to  please  young  madam,  what 
is  the  harm  then  ? ' 

'  I  will  suppose  no  such  thing,'  said  Jenkin,  hastily; '  I  know 
that  you,  dame,  have  no  gold  to  spare,  and  maybe  would  not 
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spare  it  if  you  had ;  so  tbat  cook  will  not  crow.    It  must  be 
from  Margaret  herself.' 

'  Well,  thou  sospidons  axumal,  and  what  if  it  were)  *  said 
Ursola. 

'  Only  this,'  replied  Jenkin,  *  that  I  will  presently  to  her, 
and  learn  if  she  has  wane  fairly  by  so  much  ready  moneys  for 
sooner  than  oonniye  at  her  getting  it  by  any  indirection,  I 
would  hang  myself  at  onoe.  It  is  enough  what  I  have  done 
myself,  no  need  to  engage  poor  Margaret  in  such  villainy.  Ill 
to  her,  and  tell  her  of  the  danger — ^I  will,  by  Heayen ! ' 

'  You  are  mad  to  think  of  it,'  said  Dame  Suddlechop,  con- 
siderably alarmed ;  'hear  me  but  a  moment.  I  know  not  pre- 
dsely  from  whom  she  got  the  money;  but  sure  I  am  that  she 
obtained  it  at  her  godfather's.' 

'  Why,  Master  Qeorge  Heriot  is  not  returned  from  France,' 
said  Jeiddn. 

'No,'  replied  Ursula,  'but  Dame  Judith  is  at  home;  and 
the  strange  lady,  whom  they  call  Master  Heriot's  ghost--HBhe 
never  goes  abroad.' 

'It  is  very  true.  Dame  Suddlechop,'  said  Jenkin;  'and  I 
believe  you  have  guessed  right :  they  say  that  lady  has  coin  at 
wiU ;  and  if  Marget  can  get  a  handful  of  fairy  gold,  why,  she 
is  free  to  throw  it  away  at  will.' 

'Ah,  Jin  Yin,'  said  the  dame,  reducing  her  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  'we  should  not  want  gold  at  will  neither,  could  we 
but  read  the  riddle  of  that  lady ! ' 

'They  may  read  it  that  list,'  said  Jenkin;  TU  never  piy 
into  what  concerns  me  not.  Master  George  Heriot  is  a  worthy 
and  brave  citizen,  and  an  honour  to  London,  and  has  a  right  to 
manage  his  own  household  as  he  likes  best  There  was  once  a 
talk  of  rabbling  him  the  fifth  of  November  before  the  last^ 
because  they  said  he  kept  a  nunneiy  in  his  house,  like  old  Lady 
Foljambe ;  but  Master  Qeorge  is  well  loved  among  the  'pren- 
tices, and  we  got  so  many  brisk  boys  of  us  together  as  should 
have  rabbled  Uie  rabble  had  Uiey  had  but  the  heart  to  rise.' 

'Well,  let  that  pass,'  said  Ursula;  'and  now,  tell  me  how 
you  will  manage  to  be  absent  from  shop  a  day  or  two,  for  you 
must  think  that  this  matter  will  not  be  ended  sooner.' 

'  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can  say  nothing,'  said  Jenkin,  '  I  have 
always  served  duly  and  truly ;  I  have  no  heart  to  play  truant, 
and  cheat  my  master  of  his  time  as  well  as  his  money.' 

'  Nay,  but  the  point  is  to  get  back  his  money  for  him,'  said 
Ursula,  'which  he  is  not  likely  to  see  on  other  conditions. 
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Ck)uld  you  not  ask  leave  to  go  down  to  your  uncle  in  Esaez  for 
two  or  three  days  t    He  may  be  ill,  you  know.' 

*  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must,'  said  Jenkin,  with  a  heavy  sigh ; 
'but  I  will  not  be  lightly  oaught  treading  these  dark  and 
crooked  paths  again.' 

*  Hush  thee,  then,'  said  the  dame,  'and  get  leave  for  this 
very  evening ;  and  come  back  hither,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  another  implement  who  must  be  employed  in  the  matter. 
Stay,  stay!  the  lad  is  mazed;  you  would  not  go  into  your 
master's  shop  in  that  guise,  surely?  Your  tnmk  is  in  the 
matted  chamber  with  your  'prentice  things  j  go  and  put  them 
on  as  fast  as  you  can.' 

'I  think  I  am  bewitched,'  said  Jenkin,  giving  a  glance 
towards  his  dress,  '  or  that  these  fool's  trappings  have  made  as 
great  an  ass  of  me  as  of  many  I  have  seen  wear  them  *,  but  let 
me  once  be  rid  of  the  harness,  and  if  vou  catch  me  putting  it 
on  again,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  sell  me  to  a  gipinr  to  carry 
pots,  pans,  and  beggar's  bantlings  all  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  change  his  apparel. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work.    Ghanoe  sends  the  breeze ; 

But  if  the  pilot  alnmber  at  the  helm, 

The  veiy  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 

May  dash  us  on  the  shelves.     The  steersman's  part  is  vigilanoe. 

Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Wb  left  Nigel,  whose  fortunes  we  are  bound  to  trace  bj  the 
engagement  oontraoted  in  our  title-page,  sad  and  solitary  in 
the  mansion  of  Trapbois,  the  usurer,  having  just  received  a 
letter  instead  of  a  visit  from  his  friend  the  Templar,  stating 
reasons  why  he  could  not  at  that  time  come  to  see  him  in 
Alsatia.  So  that  it  appeared  his  intercourse  with  the  better 
and  more  respectable  class  of  society  was,  for  the  present, 
entirely  cut  off.  This  was  a  melancholy,  and,  to  a  proud  mind 
like  that  of  Nigel,  a  degrading,  reflection. 

He  went  to  the  window  of  his  apartment,  and  found  the 
street  enveloped  in  one  of  those  thick,  dingy,  yellow-coloured 
fogs  which  often  invest  the  lower  part  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Amid  the  darkness,  dense  and  palpable,  were  seen 
to  wander  like  phantoms  a  reveller  or  two,  whom  the  morning 
had  surprised  where  the  evening  left  them ;  and  who  now,  with 
tottering  steps,  and  by  an  instinct  which  intoxication  could  not 
wholly  overcome,  were  groping  the  way  to  their  own  homes, 
to  convert  day  into  night,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  off  the 
debauch  which  had  turned  night  into  day.  Although  it  was 
broad  day  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  it  was  scarce  dawn 
yet  in  Alsatia ;  and  none  of  the  sounds  of  industry  or  occupa- 
tion were  there  heard  which  had  long  before  aroused  the  slum- 
berers  in  every  other  quarter.  The  prospect  was  too  tiresome 
and  disagreeable  to  detain  Lord  Glenvarloch  at  his  station,  ao, 
turmng  from  the  window,  he  examined  with  more  interest  the 
furniture  and  appearance  of  the  apartment  which  he  tenanted. 

Much  of  it  had  been  in  its  time  rich  and  curious.    There  was 
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a  huge  four-post  bed,  with  as  muoh  carved  oak  about  it  as 
would  have  made  the  head  of  a  mau^-war,  and  tapestry  hang- 
ings ample  enough  to  have  been  her  saihu  There  was  a  huge 
mizror  with  a  massy  frame  of  gilt  brass-work,  which  was  oi 
Venetian  manuf  aoture,  and  must  have  been  worth  a  considerable 
sum  before  it  reoeived  the  tremendous  crack  which,  traversing 
it  from  one  comer  to  the  other,  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  surface  that  the  Nile  bears  to  the  map  of  Egypt.  The 
chairs  were  of  different  forms  and  shapes:  some  had  beim  carved, 
some  gilded,  some  covered  with  damasked  leather,  some  with 
embroidered  work,  but  all  were  damaged  and  worm-eaten. 
There  was  a  picture  of  'Susanna  and  the  Mders  over  the 
ohimney-pieoe,  which  might  have  been  accounted  a  choice  piece, 
had  not  Uie  rats  made  teee  with  the  chaste  fair  one's  nose,  and 
with  the  beard  of  one  of  her  reverend  admirers. 

In  a  wiMrd,  all  that  Lord  Glenvazloch  saw  seemed  to  have 
been  articles  carried  off  by  appraisement  or  distress,  or  bought 
as  pennyworths  at  some  obscure  broker's,  and  huddled  togetiber 
in  the  apartment^  as  in  a  sale-room,  without  regard  to  taste  or 
oongruity. 

The  place  appeared  to  Nigel  to  resemble  the  houses  near  the 
sea-coast^  which  are  too  often  furnished  with  the  spoils  of 
wrecked  vessels,  as  this  was  probably  fitted  up  with  the  relics 
of  ruined  profligates.  '  My  own  skiff  is  among  the  breakers,' 
thought  Lord  Olenvarloch,  '  though  my  wreck  will  add  little  to 
the  profits  of  the  spoUer.' 

He  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  state  of  the  grate — a  huge 
assemblage  of  rusted  iron  bars  which  stood  in  the  chimney, 
unequally  supported  by  three  brasen  feet»  moulded  into  the 
form  of  lion's  claws,  while  the  fourth,  which  had  be^i  bent  by 
an  aocidenti  seemed  proudly  uplifted  as  if  to  paw  the  ground ; 
or  as  if  the  whole  article  had  nourished  the  ambitious  purpose 
of  pacing  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  had  one 
foot  ready  raised  for  the  journey.  A  smile  passed  over  Nigel's 
face  as  this  fantastic  idea  presented  itself  to  his  fancy.  ' '  I 
must  stop  its  march,  however,'  he  thought;  'for  this  morning 
is  chill  and  raw  enough  to  demand  some  fire.' 

He  called  accordingly  from  the  top  of  a  large  staircase,  with 
a  heavy  oaken  balustade,  which  gave  access  to  his  own  and 
other  apartment^  for  the  house  was  old  and  of  considerable 
size ;  but,  receiving  no  anoMff  to  his  r^)eated  summons,  he  was 
compelled  to  go  ia  search  of  some  one  who  might  accommodate 
him  with  what  he  wanted. 
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Nigel  hady  aoooiding  to  the  faahion  of  the  old  woild  in 
Scotland,  reoeiyed  an  eduoation  which  mighty  in  most  parti- 
oulars,  be  tenned  simple,  hardy,  and  uncetentatioaB ;  but  he 
had,  neverthleas,  been  aocuBtomed  to  much  peraonal  deference^ 
and  to  the  constant  attendance  and  ministry  of  one  or  more 
domestics.  This  was  the  imiyersal  custom  in  Scotland,  where 
wages  were  next  to  nothing,  and  where,  indeed,  a  man  of  title 
or  influence  might  have  as  many  attendants  as  he  pleased  for 
the  mere  expense  of  food,  clothes,  and  countenance.  Nigel  was 
therefore  mcnrtiiied  and  displeased  when  he  found  himself  with- 
out notice  or  attendance ;  and  the  more  dissatisfied,  because  he 
was  at  the  same  time  angry  with  himself  for  suffering  sudi  a 
trifle  to  trouble  him  at  all  amongst  matters  of  more  deep  con- 
cernment. '  There  must  surely  be  some  servants  in  so  laige  a 
house  as  this,'  said  he,  as  he  wandered  over  the  place,  through 
which  he  was  conducted  by  a  passage  which  branched  off  tom 
the  gallery.  As  he  went  <m,  he  tried  the  entrance  to  sererai 
apartments,  some  of  which  he  found  were  locked  and  others 
unfurnished,  all  apparently  unoccupied ;  so  that  at  length  he 
returned  to  the  staircase,  and  resolved  to  make  his  way  down 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  where  he  supposed  he  must  at 
least  find  the  old  gentleman  and  lus  ill-favoured  daughter. 
With  this  purpose,  he  first  made  his  entrance  into  a  little  low, 
dark  parlour,  containing  a  well-worn  leathern  easy-dtiair,  before 
which  stood  a  pair  of  dippers,  while  on  the  left  side  rested  a 
(nrutch-handled  staff;  an  oaken  table  stood  before  it»  and  sup- 
ported a  huge  desk  clamped  with  iron,  and  a  massive  pewter 
inkstand.  Around  the  apartment  were  ahelves,  cabinets,  and 
other  places  convenient  for  depositing  papers.  A  sword, 
musketoon,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  hung  over  the  chimney,  in 
ostentatious  display,  as  if  to  intimate  Aat  the  proprietor 
would  be  prompt  in  the  defence  of  his  premises. 

<  This  must  be  the  usurer's  den,'  thought  Nigel ;  and  he  was 
about  to  call  aloud,  when  the  old  man,  awakened  even  by  the 
slightest  noise,  for  ayarice  seldom  sleeps  sound,  soon  was  heard 
from  the  inner  room,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  irritability,  rendered 
more  tremulous  by  his  morning  cough. 

*  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh — ^who  is  there  1  I  say — ^ugh,  ugh — ^who  is 
there  ?  Why,  ^fiurtha ! — ugh,  ugh — Martha  Trapbois — ^here  be 
thieyes  in  the  house,  and  they  will  not  speak  to  me— why, 
Martha ! — ^thieves,  thieves — ^ugh,  ugh,  ugh  1 ' 

Nigel  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  the  idea  of  thieyes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  old  zmm's  pineal  gland,  and  he  kept 
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ooughing  and  screaming,  and  soreammg  and  ooaghing,  until 
the  gracious  Martha  entered  the  apartment ;  and,  haying  first 
outscreamed  her  father,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  dai^r,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  intruder  was  their 
new  lodger,  and  having  as  often  heard  her  sire  ejaculate — 
*  Hold  him  fast — ugh,  ugh — hold  him  fast  till  I  come,'  she  at 
length  succeeded  in  silencing  his  fears  and  his  clamour,  and 
then  coldly  and  drily  asked  Lord  Olenvarloch  what  he  wanted 
in  her  father's  apartment. 

Her  lodger  had,  in  the  meantime,  leisure  to  contemplate 
her  appearance,  which  did  not  by  any  means  improve  the  idea 
he  had  formed  of  it  by  candlelight  on  the  preceding  evening. 
She  was  dressed  in  what  was  caUed  a  Queen  Mary's  ruff  and 
farthingale ;  not  the  falling  ruff  with  which  the  unfortunate 
Mary  of  Scotland  is  usually  painted,  but  that  which,  with 
more  than  Spanish  stiffness,  surrounded  the  throaty  and  set  off 
the  morose  head,  of  her  fierce  namesake  of  Smithfield  memory. 
This  antiquated  dress  assorted  well  with  the  faded  com- 
plexion, grey  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  austere  visage  of  the  anti- 
quated maiden,  which  was,  moreover,  enhanced  by  a  black 
hood,  worn  as  her  head-gear,  carefully  disposed  so  as  to  prevent 
any  of  her  hair  from  escaping  to  view,  probably  because  the 
simplicity  of  the  period  knew  no  art  of  disguising  the  colour 
with  which  tame  had  begun  to  grizsle  her  tressea  Hier  figure 
was  tall,  thin,  and  flat,  with  skhmy  arms  and  hands,  and  feet 
c^  the  Ifurger  sise,  cased  in  huge  high-heeled  shoes,  which  added 
height  to  a  stature  already  ungsunly.  Apparently  some  art 
had  been  used  by  the  tailor  to  conceal  a  slight  defect  €i  shape, 
occasioned  by  the  accidental  elevation  of  one  shoulder  above 
the  other;  but  the  praiseworthy  e£R>rte  of  the  ingenious 
mechanic  had  only  succeeded  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
observer  to  his  benevolent  purpose  without  demonstrating  that 
he  had  been  able  to  achieve  it. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois,  whose  dry  'What  were 
you  seeking  here,  sirt'  fell  again,  and  with  reiterated  sharp- 
ness, on  the  ear  of  Nigel,  as  he  gased  upon  her  presence,  and 
compared  it  internally  to  one  of  the  faded  and  grim  figures  in 
the  old  tapestry  whiph  adorned  his  bedstead.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  reply,  and  he  answered,  that '  He  came  in  search  of 
the  servants,  as  he  desured  to  have  a  firo  kindled  in  his  apart- 
ment on  account  of  the  rawness  of  the  morning.' 

'The  woman  who  does  our  char-work,'  answered  Mistress 
Martha,  'comes  at  eight  o'clock ;  if  you  want  firo  sooner,  thero 
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are  fagots  and  a  bucket  of  aea-ooal  in  the  stone-doaet  &t  the 
head  df  the  stair,  and  there  is  a  flint  and  steeL  on  the  apper 
shelf ;  you  can  light  fixe  for  yonrself  if  you  will.' 

<No — ^no— -no^  Martha^'  ejaeolated  her  father,  who^  having 
donned  his  maty  tunio^  with  his  hose  all  ungirt,  and  his  feet 
stip-shody  hastily  came  out  of  the  inner  apartment^  with  his 
mind  probably  fall  oi  robbers,  for  he  had  a  naked  rapier  in  his 
hand,  which  still  locked  formidable,  though  rust  had  somewhat 
marred  its  shine.  What  he  had  heard  at  entrance  about  light- 
ing a  fire  had  changed,  however,  the  current  of  his  ideas. 
'No — no— no^'  he  cried,  and  eaxh.  negative  was  more  emphatic 
than  its  predecessor.  'The  gentleman  shaU  not  have  the  trouble 
to  put  on  a  fire — ^ugh — ^ugh.     Ill  put  it  on  myself  for  a  con- 


This  last  word  was  a  favourite  expression  with  the  old 
gentleman,  which  he  pronounced  in  a  peculiar  manner,  gasping 
it  out  syllahle  by  syllable^  and  laying  a  strong  emphasis  upon 
the  last.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  protecting  danse^  by  v^ch 
he  guarded  himself  against  aU  inconveniences  attendant  on  the 
rash  habit  of  offisring  service  or  civility  of  any  kind,  the  whidi, 
when  hastily  snapp^l  at  by  those  to  whom  they  are  uttered, 
give  the  profEerer  sometimes  room  to  repent  his  promptitude. 

^Forshune,  fkther,'  said  Martha,  'that  must  not  be.  Master 
Grahame  will  kindle  his  own  fire,  or  wait  till  the  charwoman 
comes  to  do  it  for  him,  just  as  likes  him  best.' 

'No,  child — no,  child.  Child  Martha,  no,' reiterated  the  old 
miser ;  '  no  charwoman  shall  ever  touch  a  grate  in  my  house ; 
they  put — ugh,  ugh — the  fagot  uppennosti  and  so  the  coal 
kindles  not,  and  the  flame  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  wood  and 
heat  are  both  thrown  away.  Now,  I  will  lay  it  property  for 
the  gentleman,  for  a  consideration,  so  that  it  shall  last— High, 
ugh— last  the  whde  day.'  Here  his  vehemence  increased  his 
cough  so  violently,  that  Nigel  could  only,  from  a  scattered  word 
here  and  there,  comprehei^  that  it  was  a  recommendation  to 
his  daughter  to  remove  the  poker  and  tongs  from  the  stranger^s 
fireside,  with  an  assorance  that^  when  necessary,  his  landlord 
would  be  in  attendance  to  adjust  it  himself, '  for  a  consideration.' 

Martha  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  old  man's  injunodcms 
as  a  predominant  dame  gives  to  those  of  a  henpecked  husband. 
She  only  repeated,  in  a  deeper  and  more  emphatic  tone  of 
censure — '  For  shame,  father — ^for  shame  1 '  then,  tumlog  to  her 
guest)  said,  with  her  usual  ungraciousness  of  manner — '  Master 
Qrahame,  it  is  best  to  be  plain  with  you  at  first    My  father 
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is  an  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  his  wits,  as  jou  may  see,  are 
somewhat  weakened — ^though  I  would  not  adyise  jou  to  xnake 
a  baigain  with  him,  else  you  may  find  them  too  shaip  for  your 
own.  For  myself,  I  am  a  lone  woman,  and,  to  say  truth,  care 
little  to  see  or  oonyerse  with  any  one.  If  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  house-room,  shelter,  and  safety,  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  you  have  them  not,  and  they  are  not  always  to  be  found  in 
this  unhappy  quarter.  But,  if  you  seek  deferential  obserrance 
and  attendance,  I  tell  you  at  onoe  you  will  not  find  them  here.' 
'  I  am  not  wont  either  to  tiirust  myself  upcm  aoquaintanoe, 
madam,  or  to  give  trouble,'  said  the  guest;  ' neyeitheless,  I 
shall  need  the  aasistanoe  of  a  domestic  to  assist  me  to  dress. 
Perhaps  you  ean  recommend  me  to  sucht' 

*  Tes,  to  twenty,'  answered  Mistress  Martha,  '  who  will  pick 
your  purse  while  they  tie  your  points,  and  cut  your  throat  while 
they  smooth  your  pillow.' 

*1  wiU  be  his  seirant  myself,'  said  the  old  man,  whose  intel- 
lect, for  a  moment  distanced,  had  again,  in  some  measure,  got 
up  with  the  oonTersation.  'I  will  brush  hisoloak — ugh,  ugh — 
and  tie  his  points — ugh,  ugh — and  dean  his  shoes — ^ugh — and 
run  cm  his  errands  with  speed  and  safety — ^ugh,  ugh,  ugh ,  ugh — 
for  a  consideration.' 

*Qood-monow  to  you,  sir,'  said  Martha  to  Nigel,  in  a  tone 
of  direct  and  positiye  dismiraal.  'It  cannot  be  agreeable  to  a 
daughter  that  a  stranger  should  hear  her  father  speak  thus. 
If  you  be  really  a  gentleman,  you  wiU  retire  to  your  own 
apartment.' 

*  I  will  not  delay  a  moment,'  said  Nigel,  respectfully,  for  he 
was  sensible  that  cironmstances  paUiated  the  woman's  rudeness. 
'  I  would  but  ask  you,  if  seriously  there  can  be  danger  in  pro- 
curii^  the  assistance  of  a  serving-man  in  this  placet' 

'Toung  gentleman,'  said  Martha,  'you  must  know  little  of 
Whitef  riars  to  ask  the  question.  We  live  alone  in  this  house, 
and  seldom  has  a  stranger  entered  it;  nor  should  you,  to  be 
plain,  had  my  will  been  consulted.  Look  at  the  door :  see  if  that 
of  a  castle  can  be  better  secured ;  the  windows  of  the  first  floor 
are  grated  on  the  outside,  and  within,  look  to  these  shutters.' 

Sie  pulled  one  of  them  aside,  and  showed  a  ponderous 
apparatus  of  bolts  and  chains  for  securing  the  wLudow-shutters, 
wlule  her  father,  pressing  to  her  side,  seized  her  gown  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  whiisper, '  Show  not  the  trick 
of  locking  and  undoing  them.  Show  him  not  the  trick  on't, 
Martha — ugh,  ugh— on  no  consideration.' 
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Martha  went  on»  without  paying  him  any  attentkm — 'And 
yet)  young  gentleman,  we  have  been  more  than  onoe  like  to 
find  all  these  defences  too  weak  to  protect  our  liTea ;  such  aa 
evil  effect  on  the  wicked  generaticxi  around  us  hath  been  made 
by  the  unhappy  report  of  my  poor  father's  wei^th.' 

'Say  nothing  of  that,  housewife,'  said  the  miser,  his  irritability 
increased  by  the  very  suppositicm  of  his  beii^  wealthy — 'bbj 
nothing  of  that,  or  I  will  beat  thee,  housewife — ^beat  thee  witih 
my  st8^,  for  fetching  and  carrying  lies  that  will  procure  our 
throats  to  be  cut  at  last — ugh,  ugh.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,'  he 
continued,  turning  to  Nigel — '  a  very  poor  man,  that  am  willing 
to  do  any  honest  turn  upon  earth  for  a  modest  consideratian.' 
/  '  I  therefore  warn  you  of  the  life  you  must  lead,  young 
,  gentleman,'  said  Martha ;  'the  poor  woman  who  does  the  char- 
work  will  assist  you  so  far  as  is  in  her  power,  but  the  wise  man 
ia  his  own  best  servant  and  assistant.' 

'  It  is  a  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  madam,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it ;  I  will  assuredly  study  it  at  leisure.' 

'Tou  will  do  well,'  said  Martlui;  'and  as  you  seem  thankful 
for  advice,  I,  though  I  am  no  professed  oounsellar  of  others^ 
will  give  you  more.  Make  no  intimacy  with  any  one  in  White- 
friars;  borrow  no  money,  on  any  score,  especially  from  my 
father,  for,  dotard  as  he  seems,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you. 
Last,  and  best  of  all,  stay  here  not  an  instant  longer  than  you 
can  help  it.    Farewell,  sir.' 

'A  gnarled  tree  may  bear  good  fruit,  and  a  harsh  nature 
may  give  good  counsel,  thought  the  Lord  of  Qlenvarloch,  as  he 
retreated  to  his  own  apartment,  where  the  same  reflection 
occurred  to  him  again  and  again,  while,  unable  as  yet  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  thoughts  of  becoming  his  own  fire-maker,  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  bedroom,  to  warm  himself  by  exercise. 

At  length  his  meditations  arranged  themselves  in  the 
following  soliloquy — by  which  expression  I  beg  leave  to  observe 
once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  Nigel  literally  said  aloud 
with  his  bodily  oigans  the  words  which  follow  in  inverted 
commas,  while  pacing  the  room  by  himself,  but  that  I  myself 
choose  to  present  to  my  dearest  reader  the  picture  of  my  hero's 
mind,  his  reflections  and  resolutions,  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  narrative.  In  other  words,  I  have  put 
his  thoughts  into  language;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  soliloquy  upon  the  stage  as  well  as  in  the  closet, 
being  at  once  the  most  natural,  and  perhaps  the  only,  way  of 
communicating  to  the  spectator  what  is  supposed  to  be  passing 
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in  the  bosom  €i  the  aoenio  peraonage.  There  are  no  such 
soliloquies  in  nature,  it  is  true,  but  milees  they  were  received 
as  a  conyentional  medium  of  oommunioation  betwixt  the  poet 
and  the  audience,  we  should  reduce  dramatic  authors  to  the 
redpe  of  Master  Pufl^  who  makes  Loxd  Burleigh  intimate  a 
long  train  of  political  reasoning  to  the  audience  by  one  com- 
prehensiTe  shake  of  his  noddle.  In  narrative,  no  doubt,  the 
writer  has  the  alternative  of  telling  that  his  personages  thought 
so  and  so^  inferred  thtis  and  thus,  and  arrived  at  such  and 
such  a  oonduaion;  but  the  soliloquy  is  a  more  concise  and 
spirited  mode  of  communicating  the  same  inf oimation ;  and 
therefore  thus  communed,  or  thus  might  have  communed,  the 
Lord  of  Glenvarloch  with  his  own  mind : 

'She  is  rights  and  has  taught  me  a  lesson  I  wiU  profit  by. 
I  have  been,  through  my  whole  life,  one  who  leant  upon  others 
for  that  assistance  whicn  it  is  more  truly  noble  to  derive  from 
my  own  exertions.  I  am  ashamed  of  feeling  the  paltry  incon- 
venience which  long  habit  had  led  me  to  annex  to  the  want  of 
a  servant's  assistance — ^I  am  ashamed  of  that;  but  far,  far 
more  am  I  ashamed  to  have  suffered  the  same  habit  of  throwing 
my  own  burden  on  others  to  render  me,  since  I  came  to  this 
dty,  a  mere  victim  of  those  events  which  I  have  never  even 
attempted  to  influence — a  thing  never  acting,  but  perpetually 
acted  upon — protected  by  one  £nend,  deceived  by  another;  but 
in  the  advantage  which  I  received  from  the  one,  and  the  evil 
I  have  sustained  from  the  other,  as  passive  and  helpless  as  a 
boat  that  drifts  without  oar  or  rudder  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  I  became  a  courtier,  because  Heriot  so 
advised  it;  a  gamester,  because  Dalgamo  so  contrived  it;  an 
Alsatian,  because  Lowestoffe  so  wiUed  it  Whatever  of  good 
or  bad  has  be&illen  me  hath  arisen  out  of  the  agency  of  others, 
not  from  my  own.  My  father's  son  must  no  longer  hold  this 
facile  and  puerile  course.  Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  Nigel 
Olifaunt,  from  this  moment,  shall  owe  his  safety,  success,  and 
honour  to  his  own  exertions,  or  shall  fall  with  the  credit  of 
having  at  least  exerted  his  own  free  agency.  I  will  write  it 
down  in  my  tablets,  in  her  very  words — "  The  wise  man  is  his 
own  best  assistant.^ ' 

He  had  just  put  his  tablets  in  his  pocket,  when  the  old  char- 
woman, who^  to  add  to  her  efficiency,  was  sadly  crippled  by 
rheumatism,  hobbled  into  the  room,  to  try  if  she  could  gain  a 
snudl  gratification  by  waiting  on  the  stranger.  She  readily 
undertook  to  get  Lord  Glenvarloch's  breakfast,  and,  as  there 
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WM  an  eating-houae  at  the  next  door,  she  soooeeded  in  a  Bhorter 
time  than  Nigel  had  augured. 

As  his  solitary  meal  was  finished,  one  of  the  Temple  porten, 
or  inferior  officers,  was  announoed,  as  seeking  Master  Gmhame^ 
on  the  part  of  his  friend.  Master  Lowestoffe;  and,  being  admitted 
bj  the  old  woman  to  his  apartment,  he  deliTered  to  Nigel  a 
small  mail -trunk,  with  the  clothes  he  had  desired  should  be 
sent  to  him,  and  then,  with  more  mystezr,  put  into  his  hand 
a  casket,  or  strong-box,  which  he  carefully  ccmoealed  beneath 
his  cloak.  '  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  on't,'  said  the  fellow,  as  he 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

'  Why,  it  is  surely  not  so  very  heayy,'  answered  Nigel,  'and 
you  are  a  stout  young  man.' 

'Ay,  sir,'  replied  the  fellow;  'but  Sampson  himself  would 
not  have  carried  such  a  matter  safely  through  Alaatia,  had  the 
lads  of  the  huff  known  what  it  was.  Please  to  look  into  it,  sir, 
and  see  all  is  right.  I  am  an  honest  fellow,  and  it  comes  safe 
out  of  my  hands.  How  long  it  may  remain  so  afterwards,  will 
depend  on  your  own  care.  I  would  not  my  good  name  wero  to 
suffer  by  any  afterolap.' 

To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  messenger.  Lord  GlenTarloch 
opened  the  casket  in  his  presence,  and  saw  that  his  small  stock 
of  money,  with  two  or  three  valuable  papers  which  it  contained, 
and  particulariy  the  original  sign-manual  which  the  King  had 
granted  in  his  fovour,  were  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had 
left  them.  At  the  man's  further  instance,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  writing-matmals  which  were  in  the  casket,  in  order  to 
send  a  line  to  Master  Lowestoffe,  declaring  that  his  property  bad 
reached  him  in  safety.  He  added  some  grateful  admowledg- 
ments  for  Lowestoffe  s  services,  and,  just  as  he  was  sealing  and 
delivering  his  billet  to  the  messenger,  his  aged  landlord  entered 
the  apartment.  His  threadbare  suit  of  black  clothes  was  now 
somewhat  better  arranged  than  they  had  been  in  the  dishabille 
of  his  first  appearance,  and  his  nerves  and  intellects  seemed  to 
be  less  fluttered ;  for,  without  much  coughing  or  hesitation,  he  in- 
vited Nigel  to  partake  of  a  morning-draught  of  wholesome  single 
ale,  which  he  brought  in  a  large  leathern  tankard,  or  black-jack, 
carried  in  the  one  hand,  whOe  the  other  stined  it  round  with 
a  sprig  of  rosemary,  to  give  it,  as  the  dd  man  said,  a  flavour. 

Nigel  declined  the  courteous  proffer,  and  intimated  by  his 
manner,  while  he  did  so,  that  he  desired  no  intrusion  on  the 
privacy  of  hia  own  apartment ;  which,  indeed,  he  was  the  more 
entitled  to  maintain,  considering  the  cold  reception  he  had 
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that  morning  met  with  when  straying  from  its  procinots  into 
those  of  his  landlord.  But  the  open  casket  contained  matter, 
or  rather  metal,  so  attractive  to  old  Trapbois,  that  he  remained 
fixed,  like  a  setting-dog  at  a  dead  point,  his  nose  advanced,  and 
one  hand  expanded  like  the  lifted  forepaw,  by  which  that 
si^aciouB  quadruped  sometimes  indicates  that  it  is  a  hare  which 
he  has  in  the  wind.  Nigel  was  about  to  break  the  charm  which 
had  thus  arrested  old  Trapbois  by  shutting  the  lid  of  the 
casket^  when  his  attention  was  withdrawn  from  him  by  the 
question  of  the  messenger,  who,  holding  out  the  letter,  asked 
whether  he  was  to  leave  it  at  'hit.  Lowestoffe's  chambers  in  the 
Temple  or  carry  it  to  the  Marshalsea. 

'The  Marsludsea ! '^  repeated  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'what  of 
the  Marshalsea  t' 

'Why,  sir,'  said  the  man,  'the  poor  gentleman  is  laid  up 
there  in  lavender,  because,  they  say,  his  own  kind  heart  led  him 
to  scald  his  fingers  with  another  man's  broth.' 

Nigel  hastily  snatched  back  the  letter,  broke  the  seal,  joined 
to  the  contents  his  earnest  entreaty  that  he  might  be  instantly 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  confinement,  and  added  that, 
if  it  arose  out  of  his  own  unhappy  affidr,  it  would  be  of  brief 
duration,  since  he  had,  even  before  hearing  of  a  reason  which 
80  peremptorily  demanded  that  he  should  surrender  himself, 
adopted  we  resolution  to  do  so^  as  the  manliest  and  most  proper 
course  which  his  ill-fortune  and  imprudence  had  left  in  his  own 
power.  He  therefore  conjured  Mr.  Lowestofie  to  have  no 
delica<7  upon  this  score,  but,  since  his  surrender  was  what  he 
bad  determined  upon  as  a  sacrifice  due  to  his  own  character, 
that  lie  would  have  the  frankness  to  mention  in  what  manner  it 
could  be  best  arranged,  so  as  to  extricate  him,  Lowestoflfe,  from 
the  restraint  to  which  the  writer  could  not  but  fear  his  friend 
had  been  subjected,  on  account  of  the  generous  interest  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  concerns.  The  letter  concluded,  that  the 
writer  would  sufier  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse  in  expectati<»i 
of  hearing  from  him,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  was  de- 
termined to  put  his  purpose  in  execution.  He  delivered  the 
billet  to  the  messenger,  and,  enforcing  his  request  with  a  piece 
of  money,  urged  him,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  convey  it  to 
the  hands  of  Master  Lowestofie. 

'  I — I — I — ^will  carry  it  to  him  myself,'  said  the  old  usurer, 
'  for  half  the  consideration.' 

The  man,  who  heard  this  attempt  to  take  his  duty  and  per- 

*  See  Note  28. 
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quisites  over  his  head,  lost  no  time  in  pocketing  the  money, 
and  departed  on  his  errand  as  fast  as  he  could. 

'  Master  Trapbois,'  said  Nigel,  addressing  the  old  man  some- 
what impatiently,  'had  you  any  particular  commands  for  met' 

'  I — ^I — came  to  see  if  you  rested  well,'  answered  the  old  man; 
'  and — ^if  I  could  do  anything  to  senre  you,  on  any  consideration.' 

'Sir,  I  thank  you,'  said  Lord  Glenvarlooh — 'I  thank  you' ; 
and,  ere  he  could  say  more^  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard  on  the 
stair. 

*  My  Qod  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  starting  up.  '  Why, 
Dorothy—- charwoman — why,  daughter--4raw  bolt,  I  say,  house- 
wiyes — ^the  door  hath  been  left  arlatch  1 ' 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened  wide,  and  in  strutted  the 
portly  bulk  of  the  military  hero  whom  Nigel  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognise. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Swaskbuekler.  Bilboe's  the  word. 

Herroi.  It  hath  been  ipoke  too  often, 
The  spell  hath  loet  its  eharm.    I  tell  thee,  friend, 
The  meanest  cnr  that  trots  the  street  will  turn, 
And  snarl  aoainst  yoor  proffer'd  bastinado. 

8waMu£ler,  TIb  art  shall  do  it,  then  ;  I  will  dose 
the  mongrds, 
Or,  in  plain  tenms,  111  ose  the  private  knife 
'Stead  of  the  brandish'd  falchion. 

Old  Play. 

Ths  noble  Captain  Colepepper,  or  Peppercull,  for  be  was  known 
by  both  theee  names,  and  some  othera  besidesi  had  a  martial 
and  a  swashing  exterior^  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
rendered  jet  more  peculiar  by  a  patch  covering  his  left  eye 
and  a  part  dt  the  cheek.  The  slecTCS  of  his  thidsset  velyet 
jerkin  were  polished  and  shone  with  grease ;  bis  buff  gloTcs 
bad  huge  tope^  which  reached  almost  to  the  elbow ;  his  sword- 
belt  <tf  the  same  materials  extended  its  breadth  from  his  bauncb- 
bone  to  bis  small  ribs,  and  supported  on  the  one  side  bis  large 
black-bilted  back-sword,  on  die  other  a  dagger  dl  like  pro> 
portions.  He  paid  bis  compliments  to  Nigel  with  that  air  of 
predetermined  efirontery  whiicb  announces  that  it  will  not  be 
repelled  by  any  coldness  dl  reception,  asked  Trapbois  bow  be 
did  by  the  familiar  title  of  old  Peter  Pillory,  and  then  seising 
upon  the  blaok-jack,  emptied  it  off  at  a  draught  to  the  health 
of  the  last  and  youngest  freeman  of  Alsatia,  the  noble  and 
loving  Master  Nigel  Grahame. 

When  he  bad  set  down  the  empty  pitcher  and  drawn  bis 
breath,  be  began  to  criticiBe  the  Uquor  which  it  bad  lately 
contained.  '  Sufficient  smgle  beer,  old  Pillory,  and,  as  I  take 
it,  brewed  at  the  rate  of  a  nutshell  of  malt  to  a  butt  of  Thames 
— as  dead  as  a  ccnrpse,  too,  and  yet  it  went  hissing  down  my 
throat — bubbbng,  by  Jove,  like  water  upon  hot  iron.  You 
left  us  early,  noble  Master  Grabame,  but,  good  faith,  we  bad 
a  carouse  to  your  honour :  we  heard  hvtt  ling  hollow  ere  we 
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parted ;  \re  were  as  loving  as  inkle-weayera ;  we  fought^  too^  to 
finish  off  die  gawdy.  I  bear  some  marks  ci  the  parson  about 
me,  you  see — a  note  of  the  sermon  or  so,  which  should  have 
been  addressed  to  my  ear,  but  missed  its  maik  and  reached 
my  left  eye.  The  man  of  God  bears  my  sign-manual  too ;  but 
the  duke  made  us  friends  again,  and  it  cost  me  more  sack  than 
I  oould  carry,  and  all  the  Rhenish  to  boot,  to  ple(]^  the  seer 
in  the  way  of  love  and  reconciliation.  But,  caraoool  'tis  a 
vile  old  canting  slave  for  all  that^  whom  I  will  one  day  beat  out 
of  his  devil's  livery  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Basta  ! 
Said  I  welly  old  Trapboist  Where  is  thy  daughter,  man  9 
What  says  she  to  my  suitt  Tis  an  honest  one.  Wilt  have  a 
soldier  for  thy  son-in-law,  old  Pillory,  to  mingle  the  soul  of 
martial  honour  with  thy  thieving,  miching,  petty-larceny  Uood, 
as  men  put  bold  brandy  into  muddy  ale  t ' 

'  My  daughter  receives  not  company  so  early,  noble  captain,' 
said  the  usurer,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  a  dry,  em- 
phatical  'ugh — ^ugh.' 

'What,up(mno  c(Mi-si-de-ia-ti-on t '  said  the  captain;  'and 
wherefore  not,  old  Truepenny  t  she  has  not  much  time  to  lose 
in  driving  her  bargain,  metlunks.' 

*  Captain,'  said  Trapbois,  '  I  was  upon  some  little  business 
with  our  noble  friend  here^  Master  Nigel  Green — ugh,  ugh, 
ugh ' 

'And  you  would  have  me  gone,  I  warrant  yout'  answered 
the  bully;  'but  patience,  old  Pillory,  thine  hour  is  not  yet 
come,  man.  You  see,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  casket,  'that 
noble  Master  Grahame,  whom  you  call  Green,  has  got  the 
"decuses"  and  the  "smelts."' 

'Which  you  would  willingly  rid  him  of — ha!  ha! — ^ugh, 
ugh,'  answe^dd  the  usurer,  '  if  you  knew  how ;  but,  lac^-arday ! 
thou  art  one  of  those  that  c(»ne  out  for  wool  and  art  sure  to 
go  home  shorn.  Why  now,  but  that  I  am  sworn  against  laying 
of  wagers,  I  would  risk  some  consideration  that  this  honest 
guest  of  mine  sends  thee  home  penniless,  if  thou  darest  venture 
with  him — ugh,  ugh — at  any  game  which  gentlemen  play  at.' 

'Marry,  thou  hast  me  on  tiie  hip  there,  thou  old  nuseriy 
cony-catcher!'  answered  the  captain,  taking  a  bale  of  dice 
from  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  'I  must  always  keep  company 
with  these  damnable  doctors,  and  they  have  made  me  every 
baby's  cuUy,  and  purged  my  purse  into  an  atrophy ;  but  never 
mind,  it  passes  the  time  as  well  as  aught  else.  How  say  you> 
Master  Grahame  1 ' 
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The  fellow  paused ;  but  even  the  extremity  of  hia  impudence 
ooukl  haidly  withstand  the  oold  look  of  utter  oontempt  with 
which  Nigel  received  his  proposal,  returning  it  with  a  Bimple, '  I 
only  play  where  I  know  my  company,  and  neyer  in  the  morning.' 

'Cards  may  be  more  agreeable,'  said  Oaptain  Golepepper; 
'and  for  knowing  your  company,  here  is  honest  old  Pillory  will 
tell  you  Jack  Golepepper  plays  as  truly  <hi  the  square  as  e'er 
a  man  that  trowled  a  die.  Men  talk  ci  high  uid  low  dice^ 
fulhams  and  bristles,  topping,  knaming^  slurring,  stabbing, 
and  a  hundred  ways  of  rooking  besides;  but  broO  me  like  a 
lasher  of  bacon,  if  1  oould  ever  learn  the  trick  on  'em  I ' 

'You  have  got  the  vocabulary  perfect^  sir,  at  the  least,'  said 
Nigel,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

'Yes,  by  mine  honour  have  I,'  returned  the  Hector;  'they 
are  phrases  that  a  gentleman  learns  about  town.  But  per- 
haps you  would  like  a  set  at  tennis,  or  a  game  at  balloon ;  we 
have  an  indifferent  good  court  hard  by  here,  and  a  set  of  as 
gentleman-like  blades  as  ever  banged  leather  against  brick  and 
mortar.' 

'I  beg  to  be  excused  at  present^'  said  Lord  Olenvarloch; 
'and  to  be  pkin,  among  the  valuable  privileges  your  society 
has  conferred  on  me,  I  hope  I  may  reckon  that  of  biaing  private 
in  my  own  apartment  when  I  have  a  mind.' 

'Your  humble  servant^  sir,'  said  the  oaptain;  'and  I  thank 
you  for  your  civility.  Jack  Cdepepper  can  have  enough  of 
company,  and  thrusts  himself  on  no  one.  But  periiaps  you 
will  like  to  make  a  match  at  skittlest' 

'  I  am  by  no  means  that  way  disposed,'  replied  the  young 
nobleman. 

'Or  to  leap  a  flea — ^run  a  snail — ^match  a  wherry,  eh?' 

'  No— I  wUl  do  none  of  tfaese^'  answered  NigeL 

Here  the  old  man,  who  had  been  watdiing  with  his  little 
peery  eyes,  pulled  the  bulky  Hector  bv  the  skirt,  and  whispered, 
'  Do  not  vapour  him  the  hvOB,  it  will  not  pass ;  let  the  trout 
play,  he  will  rise  to  the  hook  presently.' 

But  the  bully,  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  probably 
mistaking  for  timidity  the  patimt  scorn  with  whidi  Nigel 
received  his  ptoposals,  incited  also  by  the  open  casket^  began 
to  assume  a  louder  and  more  threatening  tone.  He  drew  him- 
self up,  bent  his  brows,  assumed  a  look  €i  professional  ferocity, 
and  continued,  'In  Alsatia,  look  ye,  a  man  must  be  neighbourly 
and  companionable.  Zoims  1  sir,  we  would  dit  any  nose  that 
was  turned  up  at  us  honest  fellows.    Ay,  sir,  we  would  slit  it 
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up  to  the  grifltley  though  it  had  smelt  nothing  all  its  life  bat 
musk,  ambergris,  and  eouit-eoented  water.  Babbit  me^  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  care  no  more  for  a  lord  than  a  lamplighter ! ' 

'  Aro  you  seeking  a  quarrel,  sir  t '  said  Nigel,  <»lmly,  haying 
in  truth  no  desire  to  engage  himself  in  a  discreditable  broil  in 
such  a  place,  and  with  such  a  character. 

'  Quarr^  sir ! '  said  the  captain ;  '  I  am  not  seeking  a 
quarrel,  though  I  care  not  how  soon  I  find  one.  Only  I  wish 
you  to  understand  you  must  be  neighbourly,  that's  all.  What 
if  we  should  go  over  the  water  to  the  garden,  and  see  a  bull 
hanked  this  fine  morning — ^'sdeath,  will  you  do  nothing  t' 

'Something  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  do  at  this  moment^' 
said  Nigel. 

'  Videlioet,'  said  Golepepper,  with  a  swaggering  air,  *  let  us 
hear  the  temptation.' 

'I  am  tempted  to  throw  you  headlong  from  the  window, 
unless  you  presently  make  the  best  of  your  way  downstairs.' 

'  Throw  me  from  the  window  1 — ^hell  and  furies  1 '  exclaimed 
the  captain.  'I  have  C(Hif rented  twenty  crooked  sabres  at  Buda 
with  my  single  rapier,  and  shall  a  chitty-faced,  beggarly  Soots 
lordling  speak  of  me  and  a  window  in  the  same  breath! 
Stand  ofl^  old  Pillory,  let  me  make  Sootoh  oollops  of  him :  he 
dies  the  death  1 ' 

'For  the  Iotc  of  Heayen,  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  the  old 
miser,  throwing  himself  between  them, '  do  not  break  the  peace 
on  any  consideration  1  Noble  guest,  forbear  the  captain ;  he  is 
a  Tery  Hector  of  Troy.  Trusty  Hector,  forbear  my  guest ;  he 
is  like  to  prove  a  very  Achilles — ^ugh — ugh ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  asthma,  but|  nevertheless, 
continued  to  interpose  his  person  between  Colepepper,  who  had 
unsheathed  his  whinyard,  and  was  making  vain  passes  at  his 
antagonist^  and  Nigdi,  who  had  stepped  badL  to  take  his  sword, 
and  now  held  it  imdrawn  in  his  left  hand. 

'  Make  an  end  of  this  foolery,  you  scoimdrel!' said  Nigel.  'Do 
you  come  hither  to  vent  your  noisy  oaths  and  your  bottled-up 
valour  on  me.  Tou  seem  to  know  me,  and  I  am  half  ashamed 
to  say  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  recollect  you ;  remember 
the  garden  behind  the  ordinary,  you  dastardly  ruffiian,  and  the 
speed  with  which  fifty  men  saw  you  run  from  a  drawn  sword. 
Get  you  gone,  sir,  and  do  not  put  me  to  the  vile  labour  of 
cudgelling  such  a  cowardly  rascal  downstairs.' 

The  bully's  countenance  grew  dark  as  night  at  this  unex- 
pected recognition ;  for  he  had  undoubtedly  thought  himself 
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aecuie  in  his  change  of  dress  and  his  black  patch  hoax  being 
diaooTered  by  a  person  who  had  seen  him  but  once.  He  set 
his  teeth,  clenched  his  hands,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  seek- 
ing for  a  moment's  courage  to  fly  upon  his  antagonist  But 
his  heart  failed,  he  sheared  his  sword,  turned  his  back  in 
gloomy  silence,  and  spoke  not  until  he  reached  the  door,  when, 
tinning  round,  he  said,  with  a  deep  oath,  '  If  I  be  not  avenged 
of  you  for  this  insolence  ere  many  days  go  l^,  I  would  the 
gallows  had  my  body  and  the  devil  my  spirit  1 ' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  look  where  determined  spite  and 
malice  made  his  features  savagely  fierce,  though  they  could 
not  overcome  his  fear,  he  turned  and  Ic^  the  house.  Nigel 
followed  him  as  far  as  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
with  the  puipose  of  seeing  him  depart,  and  ere  he  returned 
was  met  by  Mistress  Martha  Trapbois,  whom  the  noise  of  the 
quairel  had  summoned  from  her  own  apartment.  He  could 
not  resist  saying  to  her  in  his  natural  displeasure — '  I  would, 
madam,  you  could  teach  your  father  and  his  friends  the  lesson 
which  you  had  the  goodness  to  bestow  on  me  this  morning,  and 
prevail  on  them  to  leave  me  the  unmolested  privacy  of  my  own 
apartment.' 

*  If  you  came  hither  for  quiet  or  retirement,  young  man,' 
answered  she,  'you  have  been  advised  to  an  evil  retreat.  You 
might  seek  mercy  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  holiness  in  hell,  with 
better  success  than  quiet  in  Alsatia.  But  my  father  shall 
trouble  you  no  longer.' 

So  saying,  she  entered  the  apartment,  and,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  casket,  she  said  with  emphasis — ^'If  you  display  such  a 
loadstone,  it  will  draw  many  a  steel  knife  to  your  throat.' 

While  Nigel  hastily  shut  the  casket,  she  addressed  her 
lather,  upbrawiing  him,  with  small  reverence,  lor  keeping  com- 
pany widi  the  cowardly,  hectoring,  miudering  villain,  John 
Ckdepepper. 

'Ay — ay,  child,'  said  the  old  man,  with  the  cunning  leer 
which  intimated  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  own  superior 
address,  'I  know — I  know — u^ — ^but  I'll  eroes-bite  him.  I 
know  them  all,  and  I  can  manage  them ;  ay,  ay — I  have  the 
trick  on't — ^ugh — ^ugh.' 

*  7<m  manage,  father  I '  said  the  austere  damsel ;  'you  will 
manage  to  have  your  throat  cut,  and  that  ere  long.  Ton  can- 
not hide  from  them  your  gains  and  your  gold  as  formerly.' 

'My  gains,  wench  1  my  gold  1'  said  the  usurer;  '  alack-a-day , 
few  of  these  and  hard  got — few  and  hard  got' 
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^  This  will  not  aenre  you,  father,  any  longer,'  said  ahe,  'and 
had  not  aeryed  you  thus  long^  but  that  BuUy  Colepepper  had 
0(»itriYed  a  cheaper  way  of  plundering  your  house,  eren  by 
means  of  my  miserable  self.  But  why  do  I  speak  to  him  of  all 
this  t '  she  said,  checking  herself,  and  shrugging  her  shoulders 
with  an  expression  of  pity  which  did  not  fall  much  short  oi 
scorn.  'He  hears  me  not — ^he  thinks  not  of  me.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  love  of  gathering  gold  should  surviye  the  care 
to  preserve  both  property  and  life  ? ' 

'Tour  fother,'  said  Lord  GlenTarloch,  who  could  not  help 
respecting  the  stnmg  sense  and  feeling  shown  by  this  poor 
woman,  even  amidst  all  her  rudeness  and  severity — '  your  father 
seems  to  have  hia  faculties  sufficiently  alert  when  he  is  in  the 
ezeroiBe  of  his  ordinary  pursuits  and  functions.  I  wonder  he 
is  not  sensible  of  the  weight  of  your  arguments.' 

'  Nature  made  him  a  man  senseless  of  danger,  and  that  in- 
sensibility is  the  best  thing  I  have  derived  from  him,'  said  she. 
'Age  has  left  him  shrewdness  enough  to  tread  his  oLd  beaten 
paUis,  but  not  to  seek  new  courses.  The  old  blind  horse  will 
long  continue  to  go  its  rounds  in  the  mill,  when  it  would 
stumble  in  the  open  meadow.' 

'Daughter! — ^why,  wench — ^why,  housewife  1'  said  the  old 
man,  awakening  out  of  some  dr^un,  in  which  he  had  been 
sneering  and  chuckling  in  imagination,  probably  over  a  suc- 
cessful piece  of  roguery — 'go  to  chamber,  wendii — go  to 
chamber — draw  bolts  and  chain — look  sharp  to  door — ^let  none 
in  or  out  but  worshipful  Master  Grahame.  I  must  take  my 
cloak,  and  go  to  Duke  Hildebrod — ay,  ay,  time  has  been,  my 
own  warrant  was  enough ;  but  the  lower  we  lie^  the  more  are 
we  under  the  wind.' 

And,  with  his  wonted  chorus  of  muttering  and  coughing 
the  old  man  left  the  apartment.  His  daughter  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  after  him,  with  her  usual  expression  of  dis- 
content and  sorrow. 

'  You  ought  to  persuade  your  father,'  said  Nigel,  '  to  leave 
this  evil  neighbourhood,  if  you  are  in  reality  apprehensive  for 
his  safety.' 

'  He  would  be  safe  in  no  other  quarter,'  said  the  daughter ; 
'I  would  rather  the  old  man  were  dead  than  publicly  dis- 
honoured. In  other  quarters  he  would  be  pelted  and  pursued, 
like  an  owl  which  ventures  into  sunshine.  Here  he  was  safe, 
while  his  comrades  could  avail  themselves  of  his  talents ;  ho  is 
now  squeezed  and  fleeced  by  them  on  eveiy  pretence.     They 
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coDsider  him  as  a  Teasel  on  the  strand,  from  whioh  each  may 
snatch  a  prey;  and  the  very  jealousy  whioh  they  entertain 
respecting  him  as  a  common  property  may  perhaps  induce 
them  to  guard  him  from  more  private  and  daring  assaults.' 

'  Stilly  methinks,  you  ought  to  leave  this  place/  answered 
Nigely  'since  you  might  find  a  safe  retreat  in  some  distant 
oountry.' 

'In  Scotland,  doubtless,'  said  she,  looking  at  him  with  a 
sharp  and  suspicious  eye,  'and  enrich  strangers  with  our  rescued 
wealth.    Ha!  young manl' 

'Madam,  if  you  knew  me,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  'you 
would  spare  the  suspicion  implied  in  your  words.' 

'Who  shall  assure  me  of  thatl'  said  Martha,  sharply. 
'They  say  you  are  a  brawler  and  a  gamester,  and  I  know 
how  far  these  are  to  be  trusted  by  the  unhappy.' 

'  They  do  me  wrong,  by  Heaven  ! '  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'It  may  be  so,'  said  Martha ;  ' I  am  little  interested  in  the 
d^ree  of  your  vice  or  your  folly ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  one 
or  the  other  has  conducted  you  hither,  and  that  your  best  hope 
of  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  is  to  be  gone,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  from  a  place  which  is  always  a  sty  for  swine, 
and  often  a  shambles.'    So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment. 

There  was  something  in  the  ungracious  manner  of  this 
female  amounting  almost  to  contempt  of  him  she  spoke  to — an 
indignity  to  whidi  Glenvarloch^  notwithstanding  his  poverty, 
had  not  as  yet  been  personally  exposed,  and  w£dch,  therefore, 
gave  him  a  transitory  feelmg  of  painful  surprise.  Neither  did 
the  dark  hints  whioh  Martha  threw  out  concerning  the  danger 
of  his  place  of  refuge  sound  by  any  means  agreeably  to  his 
ears.  The  bravest  man,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is 
surrounded  by  suspicious  persons,  and  removed  from  all  counsel 
and  assistance  except  those  ajOforded  by  a  valiant  heart  and  a 
strong  arm,  experiences  a  sinking  of  the  spirit^  a  consciousness 
of  abandonment^  which  for  a  moment  chills  his  blood  and 
depresses  his  natural  gallantry  of  disposition. 

But^  if  sad  reflections  arose  in  Nigel's  mind,  he  had  not 
time  to  indulge  them ;  and,  if  he  saw  little  prospect  of  finding 
friends  in  Alsatia,  he  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  solitary 
for  lack  of  visitors. 

He  had  scarcely  paced  his  apartment  for  ten  minutes,  en- 
deavouring to  arrange  his  ideas  on  the  course  which  he  was  to 
pursue  on  quitting  Alsatia,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  quarter,  tiie  great  Duke  Hildebrod  himself, 
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before  whose  approach  the  bolts  and  ohains  of  the  miaei^s 
dwelling  fell,  or  withdrew,  as  of  their  own  accord ;  and  both 
the  folding  leayes  of  the  door  were  opened,  that  he  might  roll 
himself  into  the  house  like  a  huge  butt  of  liquor,  a  Teasel  to 
which  he  boie  a  considerable  outward  resemblance,  both  in 
size,  shape,  complexion,  and  contents. 

'  Good-morrow  to  jour  lordship,'  said  the  greasy  puncheon, 
cocking  his  single  eye,  and  rolling  it  upon  Nigel  with  a  singnlar 
expression  of  familiar  impudence ;  whilst  his  grim  bull-dog,  whidi 
was  close  at  his  heels,  made  a  kind  of  gurgling  in  his  throat,  as 
if  saluting,  in  similar  fashion,  a  starred  cat,  the  <mly  living 
thing  in  Trapbois's  house  which  we  have  not  yet  enumerated, 
and  which  had  flown  up  to  the  top  of  the  tester,  where  she 
stood  dutching  and  grinning  at  the  mastifP,  whose  greeting  she 
accepted  with  as  much  good-will  as  Nigel  bestowed  on  that  of 
the  dog's  master. 

'  Peace,  Belsie ! — d — n  thee,  peace ! '  said  Duke  Hildebrod. 
'  Beasts  and  fools  will  be  meddling,  my  lord.' 

*  I  thought,  sir,'  answered  Nigel,  with  as  much  haughtineas 
as  was  consistent  with  the  cool  distance  which  he  desired  to 
preserve — '  I  thought  I  had  told  you  my  name  at  present  was 
Nigel  Grahame.' 

His  eminence  of  Whitefriars  on  this  burst  out  into  a  loud, 
chuckling,  impudent  laugh,  repeating  the  word  till  his  voice 
was  almost  inarticulate,  '  Niggle  Green — ^Niggle  Green — ^Niggle 
Green  1  Why,  my  lord,  you  would  be  queered  in  the  drinking 
of  a  penny  pot  of  Malmsey,  if  you  ciy  before  you  aro  touched. 
Why,  you  hAve  told  me  the  secret  even  now,  had  I  not  had  a 
shrewd  guess  of  it  before.  Why,  Master  Nigel,  since  that  is  the 
word,  I  only  called  you  "  my  lord  "  because  we  made  you  a  peer 
of  Alsatia  last  night,  when  the  sack  was  predominant.  How 
you  look  now !    Ha  !  ha !  ha  I ' 

Nigel,  indeed,  conscious  that  he  had  unnecessarily  betrayed 
himself,  replied  hastily,  '  He  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
honours  conferred,  but  did  not  propose  to  remain  in  the 
sanctuary  long  enough  to  enjoy  them.' 

'  Why,  that  may  be  as  you  will,  an  you  will  walk  by  wise 
counsel,'  answered  the  ducal  porpoise;  and,  although  Nigel 
remained  standing,  in  hopes  to  accelerate  his  guest^s  departure, 
he  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  old  tapestry-backed  easy-chairs, 
which  cracked  under  his  weight,  and  began  to  call  for  old 
Trapbois. 

The  crone  of  all  work  appearing  instead  of  her  master,  the 
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duke  cursed  her  for  a  cftreless  jade,  to  let  a  strange  gentleman, 
and  a  brave  gueet,  go  without  hia  moming'B  draught. 

'  I  never  take  <»]e,  sir,'  said  GlenvarlooL 

'  Time  to  begin — time  to  begin,'  answered  the  duke.  *  Here, 
you  old  refuse  of  Sathan,  go  to  our  palace  and  fetch  Lord 
Green's  morning-draught.  Let  us  see — ^what  shall  it  be,  my 
lord  ? — a  humming  double  pot  of  ale,  with  a  roasted  crab  dancing 
in  it  like  a  wherry  aboTe  bridge?  or,  hum — ay,  young  men 
are  sweet-toothed — a  quart  of  burnt  sack,  with  sugar  and  spice? 
— good  against  the  fogs.  Or,  what  say  you  to  sipping  a  gill  of 
right  distilled  waters  ?  Gome,  we  will  beiTe  them  all,  and  you 
shall  take  your  choice.  Here,  you  Jezebel,  let  Tim  send  the  ale, 
and  the  sack,  and  the  nipperkin  of  double-distilled,  with  a  bit  of 
diet-loaf,  or  some  such  tnnket^  and  score  it  to  the  new-comer.' 

Glenyarloch,  bethinking  himself  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
endure  this  fellow's  insolence  for  a  brief  season  as  to  get  into 
&rther  discreditable  quarrels,  suffered  him  to  take  his  own  way, 
without  interruption^  only  obeannng,  'You  make  yourself  at 
home,  sir,  in  my  apartment;  but,  for  the  time,  you  may  use 
your  pleasure.  Meanwhile^  I  would  fain  know  what  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  this  unexpected  visit?' 

'Tou  shall  know  that  when  old  Deb  has  brought  the  liquor; 
I  never  speak  €i  business  diy-lipped.  Why,  how  she  drumbles; 
I  warrant  she  stops  to  take  a  sip  on  the  road,  and  tiben  you 
will  think  you  have  had  unchristiaii  measure.  Li  the  mean- 
while, look  at  that  dog  there— look  Belzebub  in  the  face,  and 
tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  sweeter  beast — never  flew  but  at  head 
in  his  life.' 

Andy  after  this  congenial  panegyric,  he  was  proceeding  with 
a  tale  ol  a  dog  and  a  bull,  which  threatened  to  be  somewhat  of 
the  longest^  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  old 
crone,  fmd  two  of  his  own  tapsters,  beaiing  the  various  kinds 
of  drinkables  which  he  had  demanded,  and  which  probaUy  was 
the  only  species  of  interruption  he  would  have  endured  with 
equanimity. 

When  the  cups  and  cans  were  duly  arranged  upcm  the  table, 
and  when  Deborah,  whom  the  ducal  generosity  honoured  with 
a  penny  farthing  in  the  way  of  gratuity,  had  withdrawn  with 
her  satellites,  the  worthy  potentate,  having  first  slightly  invited 
Lord  Glenvarioch  to  partake  of  the  liquor  which  he  was  to  pay 
for,  and  after  having  observed  that,  excepting  three  poached 
eggs,  a  pint  of  bastard,  and  a  cup  of  clary,  he  was  fasting  from 
every tlmig  but  sin,  set  himself  seriously  to  reinforce  the  radical 
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moisture.  Glenyarlooh  liad  seen  Scottish  lairds  and  Dutch 
burgomasters  at  their  potations;  but  their  exploits^  though 
each  might  be  tenned  a  thirsty  generation,  were  nothing  to 
those  of  Duke  Hildebrod,  who  seemed  an  absolute  sandbed, 
capable  of  absorbing  any  given  quantity  of  liquid,  without  being 
either  viyified  or  overflowed.  He  drank  off  the  ale  to  quench  a 
thirst  which,  as  he  said,  kept  him  in  a  fever  from  morning  to 
night,  and  night  to  morning ;  tippled  off  the  aack  to  correct 
the  crudity  of  the  ale ;  sent  Uie  spirits  after  the  sack  to  keep 
all  quiet,  and  then  declared  that,  probably,  he  should  not  taste 
liquor  till  pott  meridiem^  unless  it  was  in  compliment  to  some 
especial  friend.  Finally,  he  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  on  the  business  which  brought  him  from  home  so  early, 
a  proposition  which  Nigel  readily  received,  though  he  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  the  most  important  puipose  of  Duke 
Hildebrod's  visit  was  already  transacted. 

In  this,  however.  Lord  Glenvarloch  proved  to  be  mistaken. 
Hildebrod,  before  opening  what  he  had  to  say,  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  apartment,  laying,  from  time  to  time,  his  finger 
on  his  nose,  and  winking  on  Nigel  with  his  single  eye,  while  he 
opened  and  shut  the  doors,  lifted  the  tapestry,  whi<»i  concealed, 
in  one  or  two  places,  the  dilapidation  of  time  upon  the  wains- 
coted walls,  peeped  into  closets,  and,  finally,  looked  under  the 
bed,  to  assure  himself  that  the  coast  was  clear  of  listeners  and 
interlopers.  He  then  resumed  his  seat»  and  beckoned  con- 
fidentially to  Nigel  to  draw  his  chair  close  to  him. 

'I  am  wen  as  I  am.  Master  Hildebrod,'  replied  the  young 
lord,  little  disposed  to  encourage  the  familiarity  which  the  man 
eudeavoured  to  fix  c«i  him ;  but  the  undismayed  duke  proceeded 
as  follows : — 

*Tou  shall  pardon  me,  my  lord — and  I  novrgive  you  the 
title  right  seriously — ^if  I  remind  you  that  our  waters  may  be 
watched  \  for  though  old  Trapbois  be  as  deaf  as  St.  Paul's,  yet 
his  daughter  has  sharp  ears,  and  sharp  eyes  enough,  and  it  is 
of  them  that  it  is  my  business  to  speak.' 

*'  Say  away,  then,  sir,'  said  Nigel,  edging  his  chair  somewhat 
closer  to  the  quicksand,  'although  I  cannot  conceive  what 
business  I  have  either  with  mine  host  or  his  daughter.' 

We  will  see  that  in  the  twinkling  of  a  quart-pot,'  answered 
the  gracious  duke ;  'and  first,  my  lord,  you  must  not  think  to 
dance  in  a  net  before  old  Jack  Hildebrod,  that  has  thrice  your 
years  o'er  his  head,  and  was  bom,  like  King  Richard,  with  all 
his  eye-teeth  ready  cut.' 
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*  Welly  sir,  go  on,'  said  Nigel. 

'  Whj,  then,  my  lord,  I  presmne  to  say  that,  if  you  are,  as 
I  beliere  you  are^  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  whom  all  the  world 
talk  of — the  Sootoh  gallant  that  has  spent  all,  to  a  thin  cloak 
and  a  light  purse — ^be  not  moved,  my  lord,  it  is  so  noised  of 
you — ^men  ciJl  you  the  spanow-hawk,  who  will  fly  at  all — ay, 
were  it  in  the  very  Park.    Be  not  moved,  my  lord.' 

*  I  am  ashamed,  sirrah,'  replied  Glenvarloch,  *  that  you  should 
have  power  to  move  me  by  your  insolence ;  but  beware — and, 
if  you  indeed  guess  who  I  am,  consider  how  long  I  may  be  able 
to  endure  your  tone  of  insolent  familiarity.' 

*  I  crave  pardon,  my  lord,'  said  Hildebrod,  with  a  sullen  yet 
apologetic  look ;  *  I  meant  no  harm  in  speaking  my  poor  mind. 
I  know  not  what  honour  there  may  be  in  being  familiar  with 
your  lordship^  but  I  judge  there  is  litde  safety,  for  Lowestoffe 
is  laid  up  in  lavender  only  for  having  shown  you  the  way  into 
Alsatia ;  and  so^  what  is  to  come  of  those  who  maintain  you 
when  you  are  here,  or  whether  they  will  get  most  honour  or 
most  trouble  by  doing  so^  I  leave  with  your  lordship's  better 
judgment.' 

*  I  will  bring  no  one  into  trouble  on  my  account,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch.  <  I  will  leave  Whitefriars  to-morrow.  Nay,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  leave  it  this  day.' 

'You  will  have  more  wit  in  your  anger,  I  trust,'  said  Duke 
Hildebrod ;  'listen  first  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and,  if 
honest  Jade  Hildebrod  puts  you  not  in  the  way  of  nicking  them 
all,  may  he  never  east  doublets  or  gull  a  greenhorn  again! 
And  so^  my  lord,  in  plain  words,  you  must  wap  and  win.' 

'  Tour  words  must  be  still  plainer  before  I  can  understand 
them,'  said  Nigel. 

'  What  the  devil — a  gamester,  one  who  deals  with  the  devil's 
bones  and  the  doctors,  and  not  understand  pedlar's  French! 
Nay,  then,  I  must  speak  plain  English,  and  that's  the  simpleton's 
tongue.' 

'Speak,  then,  sir,'  said  Nigel ;  'and  I  pray  you  be  brief,  for 
I  have  little  more  time  to  bestow  on  you.' 

'  Well,  then,  my  lord,  to  be  brief,  as  you  and  the  lawyers  call 
it — I  trnderstand  you  have  an  estate  in  the  North,  which 
changes  masters  for  want  of  the  redeeming  ready.  Ay,  you 
start,  but  you  cannot  dance  in  a  net  before  me,  as  I  said  before; 
and  so  the  King  runs  the  frowning  humour  on  you,  and  the 
court  vapours  you  the  go-by,  and  the  Prince  scowls  at  you 
from  under  his  cap,  and  the  fttvourite  serves  you  out  the 
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puckered  brow  and  the  cold  shoulder,  and  the  favourite's 
favourite—' 

'To  go  no  further,  sir/  mterrupted  Nigel,  'suppose  all  this 
true,  and  what  follows  f' 

'What  follows f  returned  Duke  Hildebrod.  'Many,  this 
follows,  that  jou  will  owe  good  deed,  as  well  as  good  will,  to 
him  who  shall  put  you  in  the  way  to  walk  with  your  beaver 
cooked  in  the  presence,  as  an  ye  were  Earl  of  KOdare,  bully 
the  oourtiers,  meet  the  Prince's  blighting  look  with  a  bold 
brow,  confront  the  favourite,  baffle  his  deputy,  and * 

'This  is  all  well,'  said  Nigel;  'but  how  is  it  to  be  ac- 
complished ! ' 

'  By  making  thee  a  prince  of  Peru,  my  lord  of  the  northern 
latitudes — ^propping  thme  old  castle  with  ingots — fertalising  thy 
failing  fortunes  with  gold  dust ;  it  shall  but  cost  thee  to  put 
thy  baron's  coronet  for  a  day  or  so  on  the  brows  of  an  old 
Caduca  here,  the  man's  daughter  of  the  house,  and  thou  art 
master  of  a  mass  of  treasure  that  shall  do  all  I  have  said  for 
thee,  and ' 

'What,  you  would  have  me  marry  this  old  gentlewoman 
here,  the  daughter  of  mine  hostf  said  Nigel,  surprised  and 
angry,  yet  unable  to  suppress  some  desire  to  laugh. 

'Nay,  my  lord,  I  would  have  you  marry  fiftv  thousand 
good  sterling  pounds,  for  that^  and  better,  hath  old  Trapbois 
hoarded ;  and  thou  shalt  do  a  deed  of  mercy  in  it  to  the  old 
man,  who  will  lose  his  golden  smelts  in  some  worse  way,  for 
now  that  he  is  well-nigh  past  his  day  of  work,  his  day  of  pay- 
ment is  like  to  follow.' 

'Truly,  this  is  a  most  courteous  offsr,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ; 
'  but  may  I  pray  of  your  candour,  most  noble  duke,  to  tell  me 
why  you  dispose  of  a  ward  of  so  much  wealth  on  a  stranger  like 
me,  who  may  leave  you  to-morrow  f ' 

'In  sooth,  my  lord,'  said  the  duke,  'that  question  smacks 
more  of  the  wit  of  Beaujeu's  ordinary  than  any  word  I  have 
yet  heard  your  lordship  speak,  and  reason  it  is  you  should  be 
answered.  Touching  my  peers,  it  is  but  necessary  to  say,  that 
Mistress  Martha  Trapbois  will  none  of  them,  whether  clerical  or 
laic.  The  captain  hath  asked  her,  so  hath  the  parson,  but  she 
will  none  of  them :  she  looks  higher  than  either,  and  is,  to  say 
truth,  a  woman  of  sense,  and  so  forth,  too  profound,  and  of 
spirit  something  too  high^  to  put  up  with  greaefy  buff  or  rusty 
prunella.  For  ourselves,  we  need  but  hint  that  we  have  a 
consort  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and,  what  is  more  to  purpose, 
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Mtb.  Martha  knows  it.  So,  as  she  will  not  laoe  her  keisej  hood 
saye  with  a  quality  binding,  jou,  my  lord,  must  be  the  man, 
and  must  carry  off  fifty  thousand  decuses,  the  epoils  of  five 
thousand  bullies,  cutters,  and  spendthrifts,  always  deducting 
from  the  main  sum  some  fiye  thousand  pounds  for  our  princely 
adyioe  and  countenance,  without  which,  as  matters  stand  in 
Alsatia,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  win  the  plate.' 

'But  has  your  wisdom  considered,  sir,'  replied  Glenyarloch, 
*how  this  wedlock  can  serye  me  in  my  present  emeigenoer 

'As  for  that,  my  lord,'  said  Duke  B^debrod,  'if,  with  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  your  pouch,  you  cannot  saye  your- 
self, you  will  deserye  to  lose  your  head  for  your  folly,  and  your 
hand  for  being  close-fisted.' 

'But,  since  your  goodness  has  taken  my  matters  into  cuch 
serious  consideiation,'  continued  Nigel,  who  conceiyed  there 
was  no  prudence  in  breaking  with  a  man  who,  in  his  way, 
meant  hun  f ayour  rather  than  offence,  '  perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  tell  me  how  my  kindred  will  be  likely  to  receiye  such  a 
bride  as  you  recommend  to  mef ' 

'  Touching  that  matter,  my  lord,  I  haye  always  heard  your 
oountiymen  knew  as  well  as  other  folk  on  whidi  side  their 
bread  was  buttered.  And,  truly,  speaking  from  report,  I  know 
no  place  where  fifty  thousand  pounds — ^fif ty  thousand  pounds, 
I  say — ^will  make  a  woman  more  welcome  than  it  is  likely  to 
do  in  your  andent  kingdom.  And,  truly,  saying  the  slight 
twist  in  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois  is  a  person  of  yeiy 
.awful  and  majestic  appearance^  and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
come  of  better  blood  than  any  one  wots  of;  for  old  Trapbois 
looks  not  oyer  like  to  be  her  father,  and  her  mother  was  a 
generous,  liberal  sort  of  a  woman.' 

'I  am  afraid,'  answered  Nigel,  'that  chance  is  rather  too 
yague  to  assure  her  a  gracious  reception  into  an  honourable 
house.' 

'Why,  then,  my  lord,'  replied  Hildebrod,  'I  think  it  like 
she  will  be  eyen  with  them ;  for  I  will  yenture  to  say,  she  has 
as  much  ill-nature  as  will  make  her  a  match  for  your  whole 
clan.' 

'  That  may  inconyenience  me  a  little,'  replied  Nigel. 

'  Not  a  whit — ^not  a  whit,'  said  the  duke,  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents; 'if  she  should  become  rather  iatolerable,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  your  honourable  house,  which  I  presume  to  be  a  castle, 
hath,  doubtless,  both  turrets  and  dungeons,  and  ye  may  bestow 
your  bonny  bride  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  then  you 
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know  you  will  be  out  of  hearing  of  her  tongue,  and  she  will  be 
either  above  or  below  the  contempt  of  your  friends.' 

'  It  is  sagely  counselled,  moat  equitable  sir,'  replied  Nigel, 
'and  such  restraint  would  be  a  fit  meed  for  her  folly  that  gave 
me  any  power  over  her.' 

'You  entertain  the  project  then,  my  lordf  said  Duke 
Hildebrod. 

'I  must  turn  it  in  my  mind  for  twenty-four  hours,'  said 
Nigel ;  '  and  I  will  pray  you  so  to  order  matters  that  I  be  not 
further  interrupted  by  any  yisitors.' 

'We  will  utter  an  edict  to  secure  your  privacy,'  said  the 
duke ;' '  and  you  do  not  think,'  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  confidential  whisper,  'that  ten  thousand  is  too  much  to  pay 
to  the  sovereign  in  name  of  wardship  1 ' 

'Ten  thousand!'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch;  'why,  you  said 
five  thousand  but  now.' 

'  Aha !  art  avised  of  that  f '  said  the  duke,  touching  the  side 
of  his  nose  with  his  finger ;  '  nay,  if  you  have  maiked  me  so 
closely,  you  are  thinking  on  the  case  more  nearly  than  I  believed 
till  you  trapped  me.  Well — well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  the 
consideration,  as  old  Trapbois  would  call  it ;  do  you  win  and 
wear  the  dame ;  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  with  your  face  and 
figure,  and  I  wUl  take  care  that  no  one  interrupts  you.  I  will 
have  an  edict  from  the  senate  as  so(m  as  they  meet  for  their 
meridiem.' 

So  saying,  Duke  Hildebrod  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

This  is  the  time.    HesTen's  msiden  sentinel 
Hatii  Quitted  her  high  wfttoh,  the  lesser  spuigles 
Are  palinff  one  by  one ;  oiTe  me  the  ladder 
And  the  snort  lever ;  bid  Anthony 
Ke^  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-oate ; 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  foDow  me, 
for  we  will  in  and  do  it    Darkness  like  this 
Is  dawning  of  onr  fortunes. 

Old  Play. 

Whbn  Duke  Hildebrod  had  withdrawn^  NigeFs  first  impulse 
was  an  iiresistible  feeling  to  laugh  at  the  sage  adyiser,  who 
would  baye  thus  connected  him  with  age,  ugliness,  and  ill- 
temper;  but  his  next  thought  was  pity  for  tiie  unfortunate 
father  and  daughter,  who,  being  the  only  persons  possessed  of 
wealth  in  this  tmhappy  district,  seemed  uke  a  wreck  on  the 
aearshoze  of  a  barbarous  country,  only  secured  from  plunder  for 
the  moment  by  the  jealousy  of  the  tribes  among  whom  it  had 
been  cast.  Neither  could  he  help  being  conscious  that  his  own 
residence  here  was  upon  conditions  equally  precarious,  and  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  Alsatians  in  the  same  light  of  a  god- 
send on  the  CorniiE&  coast,  or  a  sickly  but  wealthy  caravan 
travelling  through  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  emphatically  termed 
by  the  nations  of  despoilers  through  whose  r^ons  it  passes 
dmnmalafonffj  which  signifies  a  thing  given  to  be  devourod — a 
common  prey  to  all  men« 

Nigel  had  already  formed  his  own  plan  to  extricate  himself, 
at  whatever  risk,  from  his  perilous  imd  degrading  situation; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  cany  it  into  instant  execution,  he 
only  awaited  the  return  of  Loweetofie's  messenger.  He  expected 
him,  however,  in  vain,  and  could  only  amuse  himself  by  looking 
through  such  parts  of  his  baggage  aa  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
his  former  lodgings,  in  order  to  select  a  small  packet  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  to  take  with  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
quitting  his  lodgings  secretly  and  suddenly,  as  speed  and  privacy 
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would,  he  foresaw,  be  particularly  iieoeBBary,  if  he  meant  to 
obtain  an  interview  wiUi  the  King,  which  was  the  oourBe  his 
spirit  and  his  interest  alike  determined  him  to  pursue. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  found,  greatly  to  his  satifr- 
faction,  that  Master  Loweetoffe  had  transmitted  not  only  his 
rapier  and  poniard,  but  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  had  used  in 
trayelling,  of  a  smaller  and  more  conyenient  siie  than  the  laige 
petronels,  or  horse  pistols,  which  were  then  in  common  use,  as 
being  made  for  wearing  at  the  girdle  or  in  the  pockets.  Next 
to  having  stout  and  friendly  comrades,  a  man  is  chiefly  em- 
boldened by  finding  himself  well  anned  in  case  of  need,  and 
Nigel,  who  had  thought  with  some  anxiety  on  the  hasaid  of 
trusting  his  life,  if  attacked,  to  the  protection  of  the  clumsy 
weapon  with  which  Loweetoffe  had  equipped  him,  in  order  to 
complete  his  disguise,  felt  an  emotion  of  confidence  approaching 
to  triumph  as,  drawing  his  own  good  and  well-tried  rapier,  he 
wiped  it  with  his  handkerchief,  examined  its  point,  bent  it  once 
or  twice  against  the  ground  to  prove  its  well-known  metal,  and 
finally  replaced  it  in  the  scabbard,  the  more  hastily,  that  he 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  had  no  mind  to  be 
found  vapouring  in  the  apartment  with  his  sword  di^wn. 

It  was  his  old  host  who  entered,  to  tell  him  with  many 
cringes  that  the  price  of  his  apartment  was  to  be  a  crown  per 
dimn ;  and  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  Whitefriara,  the 
rent  was  always  payable  per  advance^  although  he  neyer  scrupled 
to  let  the  money  lie  till  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  even  a  month, 
in  the  hands  of  any  h<mouFable  guest  like  Master  Giahame, 
always  upon  some  reasonable  consideration  for  the  use.  Nigel 
got  rid  of  the  old  dotard's  intrusion  by  throwing  down  two 
pieces  of  gold,  and  requesting  the  acconmiodatioa  of  his  present 
apartment  for  eight  days,  adding,  however,  he  did  not  think 
he  should  tarry  so  long. 

The  miser,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a  trembling  hand, 
clutched  fast  the  proffered  coin,  and,  having  balanced  the  pieces 
with  exquisite  pleasure  on  the  extremity  of  his  withered  finger, 
began  almost  instantly  to  show  that  not  eyen  the  possession  of 
gold  can  gratify  for  more  than  an  instant  the  yeiy  heart  that 
is  most  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  First,  the  pieces  might  be 
light ;  witi^  hasty  hand  he  drew  a  small  pair  of  scales  from  his 
bosom  and  weighed  them,  first  together,  then  separately,  and 
smUed  with  glee  as  he  saw  them  attain  the  due  depression  in 
the  balance — a  droumstance  which  might  add  to  his  profits,  if 
it  were  true,  as  was  currently  reported,  that  little  of  .the  gold 
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ooinage  was  ourrent  in  Alsatia  in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  none 
ever  left  the  aanctiuuy  in  that  condition. 

Another  fear  then  occurred  to  trouhle  the  old  miser's  pleasure. 
He  had  been  just  able  to  comprehend  that  Nigel  intended  to 
leaye  the  Friars  sooner  than  the  arrival  of  the  term  for  which 
he  had  deposited  the  rent  This  might  imply  an  expectation 
of  refundmg,  which,  as  a  Scotch  wag  said,  of  all  species  of 
funding,  jumped  least  with  the  old  gentleman's  humour.  He 
was  beginning  to  enter  a  hypothetical  caveat  on  this  subject, 
and  to  quote  several  reasons  why  no  part  of  the  money  once 
consigned  as  room-rent  could  be  repaid  back  on  any  pretence, 
without  great  hardship  to  the  landlord,  when  Nigel,  growing 
impatient,  told  him  that  the  money  was  his  absolutely,  and 
without  any  intention  on  his  part  of  resuming  any  of  it ;  all  he 
asked  in  return  was  the  liberty  of  enjoying  in  private  the  apart- 
ment he  had  paid  for.  Old  Trapbois,  who  had  still  at  his 
tongue's  end  much  of  the  smooth  language  by  which,  in  his 
time,  he  had  hastened  the  ruin  of  many  a  young  spendthrift, 
began  to  launch  out  upon  the  noble  ami  generous  disposition 
of  his  new  guest,  until  Nigel,  growing  impatient,  took  the  old 
gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  gently,  yet  irresistibly,  leading  him 
to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  put  him  out,  but  with  such  a  decent 
and  moderate  exertion  of  his  superior  strength  as  to  render  the 
action  in  no  shape  indecorous,  and,  fastening  the  door,  began 
to  do  that  for  his  pistols  which  he  had  done  for  his  favourite 
sword,  examining  with  care  the  flints  and  locks,  and  reviewing 
the  state  of  his  small  provision  of  ammunition. 

In  this  operation  he  was  a  second  time  interrupted  by  a 
knocking  at  his  door;  he  called  upon  the  person  to  enter, 
having  no  doubt  that  it  was  Lowestoffe's  messenger  at  length 
arrived.  It  was,  however,  the  ungracious  daughter  of  old 
Trapbois,  who,  muttering  something  about  her  father's  mistake, 
laid  down  upon  the  table  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold  which  Nigel 
had  just  given  to  him,  saying,  that  what  she  retained  was  the 
full  rent  for  the  term  he  had  specified.  Nigel  replied,  he  had 
paid  the  money,  and  had  no  desire  to  receive  it  again. 

'  Do  as  you  will  with  it,  then,'  replied  his  hostess,  *  for  there 
it  lies,  and  shall  lie  for  me.  If  you  are  fool  enough  to  pay 
more  than  is  reason,  my  father  shall  not  be  knave  enough  to 
take  it' 

'But  your  father,  mistress,'  said  Nigel — 'your  father  told 
me—* 

'Oh,  my  father — my  father,'  said  she,  interrupting  him — 
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'  my  fttther  managed  these  affiurs  while  he  was  able ;  I  manage 
them  now,  and  iLat  may  in  the  long  ran  be  as  well  for  both 
of  us.' 

She  then  looked  on  the  table,  and  obeeryed  the  weapons. 
*  Tou  haye  aims,  I  see,'  she  said ;  '  do  you  know  how  to  use 
themf 

'I  should  do  so^  mistress,' replied  Nigel,  'for  it  has  been  my 
occupation.' 

'You  are  a  soldier,  thenl'  she  demanded. 
'  No  i&uiher  as  yet  than  as  every  gentleman  of  my  country 
is  a  soldier.' 

'Ay,  that  is  your  point  of  honour — ^to  out  the  throats  of  the 
poor — a  proper  gentlemanlike  occupation  for  those  who  should 
protect  tjiem  1 ' 

'  I  do  not  deal  in  cutting  throats,  mistress,'  replied  Nigel ; 
'but  I  carry  arms  to  def^d  myself,  and  my  country  if  it 
needs  me.' 

'Ay,'  replied  Martha,  'it  is  fairly  worded;  but  men  say  you 
are  as  prompt  as  others  in  petty  brawls,  where  neither  your 
safety  nor  your  country  is  in  hasaid;  and  that  had  it  not 
.      been  so  you  would  not  have  been  in  the  sanctuary  to-day.' 
\  '  Mistress,'  returned  Nigel, '  I  should  labour  in  yain  to  make 

\     you  understand  that  a  man's  honour,  which  is,  or  should  be, 
I     dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  may  often  call  on  and  compel  us  to 
hasard  our  own  lives,  or  those  of  others,  on  what  would  other- 
wise seem  trifling  contingencies.' 

'Qod's  law  says  nought  of  that>'  said  the  female:  'I  have 
,  only  read  there  that "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  But  I  have  neither 
t  time  nor  inclination  to  preach  to  you ;  you  will  find  enough  of 
!  fighting  here  if  you  like  it,  and  well  if  it  come  not  to  seek  you 
'  when  you  are  least  prepared.  Farewell  for  the  present ;  the 
I     charwoman  will  execute  your  commands  for  your  meals.' 

She  left  the  room,  just  as  Nigel,  provoked  at  her  assuming 
a  superior  tone  of  judginent  and  of  censure,  was  about  to  be  so 
superfluous  as  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  an  old  pawnbroker's 
daughter  on  the  subject  of  the  point  of  honour.  He  smiled  at 
himself  for  the  folly  into  which  the  spirit  of  self -vindication  had 
so  nearly  hurried  lum. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  then  applied  to  old  Deborah  the  char- 
woman, by  whose  intermediation  he  was  provided  with  a  toler- 
ably decent  dinner;  and  the  only  embarrassment  which  he 
experienced  was  from  the  almost  forcible  entry  of  the  old 
dotard,  his  landlord,  who  insisted  upon  giving  his  assistance  at 
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laying  the  oloth.  Nigel  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  him 
from  displacing  his  anns  and  some  papers  which  were  lying  on 
the  small  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting;  and  nothing 
short  of  a  stem  and  positive  injunction  to  the  contrary  could 
compel  him  to  use  another  board,  though  there  were  two  in  the 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  doth. 

Having  at  length  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he 
oould  not  help  observing  that  the  eyes  of  tike  old  dotard  seemed 
still  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  small  table  on  which  lay  his 
sword  and  pistols ;  and  that^  amidst  idl  the  little  duties  which 
he  seemed  officiously  anxious  to  render  to  his  guest,  he  took 
every  opportunity  cd  looking  towards  and  approaching  these 
objects  of  his  attention.  At  length,  when  Trapbois  thought  he 
bad  completely  avoided  the  notice  of  his  guest^  Nigel,  through 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  cracked  mirrors,  on  which  channel 
of  communication  the  old  man  had  not  calculated,  beheld  him 
actually  extend  his  hand  towards  the  table  in  question.  He 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  use  farther  ceremony,  but  telling  his 
landlord,  in  a  stem  voice,  that  he  permitted  no  one  to  touch 
his  arms,  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  apartment.  The 
old  usurer  commenced  a  maundering  sort  of  apology,  in  which 
ail  that  Nigel  distinctly  apprehended  was  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  *  consideration,'  and  which  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
require  any  other  answer  than  a  reiteration  of  his  command 
to  him  to  leave  the  apartment^  upon  pcdn  of  worse  conse- 
quences. 

The  ancient  Hebe  who  acted  as  Lord  Olenvarloch's  cupbearer 
took  his  part  against  the  intrusion  of  the  still  more  antiquated 
Ganymede,  and  insisted  on  old  Trapbois  leaving  the  room 
instantly,  menacing  him  at  the  same  time  with  her  mistress's 
displeasure  if  he  remained  there  any  longer.  The  old  man 
seemed  more  under  petticoat  government  than  any  other,  for 
the  threat  of  the  charwoman  produced  greater  effect  upon  him 
than  the  more  formidable  displeasure  of  Nigel.  He  withdrew 
grumbling  and  muttering,  and  Lord  Glenvarloch  heard  him  bar 
a  large  door  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  gallery,  which  served  as  a 
division  betwixt  the  other  parts  of  the  extensive  mansion  and 
the  apartment  occupied  by  his  guest,  which,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  had  its  access  from  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  staircase. 

Nigel  accepted  the  careful  sound  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  as 
they  were  severally  drawn  by  the  trembling  hand  of  old  Trap- 
bois, as  an  omen  that  the  senior  did  not  mean  again  to  revisit 
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him  in  the  ooune  of  the  evening,  and  heartily  rejoioed  that  he 
was  at  length  to  be  left  to  uninterrupted  solitude. 

The  old  woman  asked  if  there  was  aught  else  to  be  done  for 
his  accommodation ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  hiihertx)  seemed  as  if 
the  pleasure  of  serving  him,  or  more  properly  the  reward  which 
she  expected,  had  renewed  her  youth  and  activity.  Nigel  de- 
sired to  have  candles,  to  have  a  fire  lighted  in  his  apartment, 
and  a  few  fagots  placed  beside  it,  that  he  might  feed  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  chilly  effects  of  the  damp 
and  low  situation  of  the  house,  dose  as  it  was  to  the  Thames. 
But  while  the  old  woman  was  absent  upon  his  errand,  he  began 
to  think  in  what  way  he  should  pass  tiie  long  solitaiy  evening 
with  which  he  was  threatened. 

His  own  reflections  promised  to  Nigel  little  amusement^  and 
lees  applause.  He  had  considered  his  own  perilous  situation  in 
every  light  in  which  it  could  be  viewed,  and  foresaw  as  little 
utility  as  comfort  in  resuming  the  survey.  To  divert  the 
current  of  his  ideas,  books  were,  of  course,  the  readiest  resource ; 
and  although,  like  most  of  us,  Nigel  had,  in  his  time,  sauntered 
through  laige  libraries,  and  even  spent  a  long  time  there  with- 
out greatly  disturbing  their  learned  contents,  he  was  now  in  a 
situation  where  the  possession  of  a  volume,  even  of  very  inferior 
merit,  beccunes  a  real  treasure.  The  old  housewife  returned 
shortly  afterwards  with  fagots,  and  some  pieces  of  half-burnt 
wax-candles,  the  perquisites,  probably,  real  or  usurped,  of  some 
experienced  groom  of  the  chambers,  two  of  which  die  placed  in 
large  brass  candlesticks,  of  different  shapes  and  patterns,  and 
laid  the  others  on  the  table,  that  Nigel  might  renew  them  from 
time  to  time  as  they  burnt  to  the  socket.  She  heard  with  in- 
terest Lord  Glenvarloch's  request  to  have  a  book — any  sort  of 
book — to  pass  away  the  night  withal,  and  returned  for  answer, 
that  she  knew  of  no  other  books  in  the  house  than  her  young 
mistress's  (as  she  always  denominated  Mistress  Martha  Trapbou^ 
Bible,  which  the  owner  would  not  lend ;  and  her  master^s  Whe^ 
ttone  of  Wtttej  being  the  teeond  paH  of  ArUhmeUcy  by  Boberi 
Recordy  vfkh  ihe  Coetike  Pmctiee  and  Bide  of  FquaUon,  which 
promising  volume  Nigel  declined  to  borrow.  She  offered,  how- 
ever, to  bring  him  some  books  from  Duke  Hildebrod — *who 
sometimes,  good  gentleman,  gave  a  glance  at  a  book  when  the 
state  affiiirB  of  Alsatia  left  him  as  much  leisure.' 

Nigel  embraced  the  proposal,  and  his  unwearied  Iris  scuttled 
away  on  this  second  embasp^.  She  returned  in  a  short  time 
with  a  tattered  quarto  volume  under  her  arm,  and  a  pottle  of 
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sack  in  her  hand ;  for  the  duke,  judging  that  mere  reading  was 
diy  work,  had  sent  the  wine  by  waj  id  sauoe  to  help  it  down, 
not  f oigetting  to  add  the  price  to  the  morning's  score  which  he 
had  already  run  up  against  the  stranger  in  the  sanctuaay. 

Nigel  seised  on  the  book,  and  did  not  refuse  the  wine,  think- 
ing that  a  glass  or  two,  as  it  really  proved  to  be  of  good  quality, 
would  be  no  bad  int^lude  to  his  studies.  He  dismissed  with 
thanks  and  assurance  of  reward  the  poor  old  drudge  who  had 
been  so  aealous  in  his  service ;  trimmed  his  fire  and  candles, 
and  placed  the  easiest  of  the  old  aim-chairs  in  a  convenient 
posture  betwixt  the  fire  and  the  table  at  which  he  had  dined, 
and  which  now  supported  the  measure  of  sack  and  the  lights ; 
and  thus  accompanying  his  studies  with  such  luxurious  appli- 
ances as  were  in  his  power,  he  began  to  examine  the  only 
volume  with  which  the  ducal  libraiy  of  Alsatia  had  been  able 
to  supply  him. 

The  contents,  though  of  a  kind  generally  interesting,  were 
not  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  book  was  entitled  6o<P$  Revenge  agaifut 
Mmiher* — ^not,  as  the  bibliomaniacal  reader  may  easily  con- 
jecture, the  work  which  Reynolds  published  under  that  im- 
posing name,  but  one  of  a  much  earlier  date,  printed  and  sold 
by  old  Wolfe ;  and  which,  could  a  copy  now  be  found,  would  sell 
for  much  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 

Nigel  had  soon  enough  of  the  doleful  tales  which  the  book 
contains,  and  attempted  one  or  two  other  modes  of  killing  the 
evening.  He  looked  out  at  window,  but  the  night  was  rainy, 
with  gusts  of  wind ;  he  tried  to  coax  the  fire,  but  the  fagots 
were  green,  and  smoked  without  burning;  and  as  he  was 
naturally  temperate,  he  felt  his  blood  somewhat  heated  by  the 
canaiy  sack  which  he  had  already  drank,  and  had  no  farther 
inclination  to  that  pastime.  He  next  attempted  to  compose  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  EJng,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  case 
and  his  grievances ;  but,  speedily  stung  with  the  idea  that  his 
supplication  would  be  treated  with  soom,  he  flung  the  scroll 
into  the  fire,  and,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  resumed  the  book 
which  he  had  laid  aside. 

Nigel  became  more  interested  in  the  volume  at  the  second 
than  at  the  first  attempt  which  he  made  to  peruse  it.  The 
narratives,  strange  and  shocking  as  they  were  to  human  feel- 
ing, possessed  yet  the  interest  of  sorcery  or  of  fascination, 
which  rivets  the  attention  by  its  awakening  horrors.    Much 

*  See  Note  29. 
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was  ixAd  of  the  strange  and  horrible  acta  of  blood  by  which 
men,  settmg  nature  and  humanity  alike  at  defiance,  had,  for 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  lust  of  gold,  or  the  crayings  of 
irregular  ambition,  broken  into  the  tabemade  of  life.  Tet 
more  surprising  and  mysterious  tales  were  recounted  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  deeds  of  blood  had  come  to  be  discovered 
and  revenged.  Animals — ^irrational  animals — ^had  told  the  secret^ 
and  birds  of  the  air  had  carried  the  matter.  The  elements 
had  seemed  to  betray  the  deed  which  had  polluted  them :  earth 
had  ceased  to  support  the  murderer's  steps,  fire  to  warm  his 
f rosen  limbs,  water  to  refresh  his  parched  lips,  air  to  relieve  his 
gasping  lungs.  All,  in  short,  bora  evidence  to  the  homicide's 
guilt.  In  other  circumstances,  the  criminal's  own  awakened 
conscience  pursued  and  brought  him  to  justice ;  and  in  some 
narratives  the  grave  was  said  to  have  yawned,  that  the  ghost 
of  the  sufferer  might  call  for  revenga 

It  was  now  wearing  late  in  the  night,  and  the  book  was  still 
in  Nigel's  hands,  when  the  tapestry  which  hung  behind  him 
flapp^  against  the  wall,  and  the  wind  produced  by  its  motion 
waved  the  fame  of  the  eandles  by  which  he  was  reading. 
Nigel  started  and  turned  round,  in  that  excited  and  irritated 
state  of  mind  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  his  studies, 
especially  at  a  period  when  a  certain  degree  of  superstition 
was  inculcated  as  a  point  of  religious  faith.  It  was  not  with- 
out emotion  that  he  saw  the  bloodless  countenance,  meagre 
form,  and  ghastiy  aspect  of  old  Trapbois,  once  more  in  the 
very  act  of  extending  his  withered  hand  towards  the  table 
which  supported  his  arms.  Convinced  by  this  untimely  appari- 
tion that  something  evil  was  meditated  towards  him,  Nigel 
sprung  up^  seized  his  sword,  drew  it,  and  placing  it  at  the  dd 
man's  breast,  demanded  of  him  what  he  did  in  his  apartment 
at  so  untimely  an  hour.  Trapbois  showed  neither  fear  nor 
surprise,  and  only  answered  by  some  imperfect  expressions, 
intimating  he  would  part  with  his  life  rather  than  with  his 
property ;  and  Lord  Glenvarioch,  strangely  embarrassed,  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  the  intruder's  motives,  and  still  less  how 
to  get  rid  of  him.  As  he  again  tried  the  means  of  intimida- 
tion, he  was  surprised  by  a  second  apparition  from  behind  the 
tapestry  in  the  person  of  the  daughter  of  Trapbois,  bearing  a 
lamp  in  her  hand.  She  also  seemed  to  possess  her  father^s 
insensibility  to  danger,  for,  coming  dose  to  Nigel,  she  pushed 
aside  impetuously  his  naked  sword,  and  even  attempted  to 
take  it  out  of  his  hand. 
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*  For  shame,'  she  said, '  jour  sword  on  a  man  of  eighty  years 
and  more !  This  the  honour  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  !  Give  it 
to  me  to  make  a  spindle  of.' 

*  Stand  back,'  said  Nigel.  '  I  mean  your  father  no  injury ; 
but  I  will  know  what  has  caused  him  to  prowl  this  whole  day, 
and  eyen  at  this  late  hour  of  night,  around  my  arms.' 

'  Your  arms ! '  repeated  she ;  '  alas !  young  man,  the  whole 
arms  in  the  Tower  of  London  are  of  little  value  to  him,  in 
comparison  of  this  miserable  piece  of  gold  which  I  left  this 
morning  on  the  table  of  a  yoimg  spendthrift,  too  careless  to  put 
what  belonged  to  him  into  his  own  purse.' 

So  saying,  she  showed  the  piece  of  gold,  which,  still  remain- 
ing on  the  table  where  she  left  it,  had  been  the  bait  that 
attracted  old  Trapbois  so  frequently  to  the  spot ;  and  which, 
eyen  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  had  so  dwelt  on  his  imagination, 
that  he  had  made  use  of  a  private  passage  long  disused  to 
enter  his  guest's  apartment,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the 
treasure  during  his  slumbers.  He  now  exclaimed,  at  the  highest 
tones  of  his  cracked  and  feeble  voice — 

'  It  is  mine — ^it  is  mine !  He  gave  it  to  me  for  a  consideration. 
I  will  die  ere  I  part  with  my  property ! ' 

*  It  is  indeed  his  own,  mistress,'  said  Nigel, '  and  I  do  entreat 
you  to  restore  it  to  the  person  on  whom  I  have  bestowed  it, 
and  let  me  have  my  apartment  in  quiet.' 

'I  will  account  with  you  for  it,  then,'  said  the  maiden, 
reluctantly  giving  to  her  father  the  morsel  of  Mammon,  on 
which  he  darted  as  if  his  bony  fingers  had  been  the  talons  of  a 
hawk  seizing  its  prey ;  and  then  making  a  contented  muttering 
and  mumbting,  like  an  old  dog  after  he  has  been  fed,  and  just 
when  he  is  wheeling  himself  thrice  round  for  the  purpose  of 
lying  down,  he  foUowed  his  daughter  behind  the  tapestry, 
through  a  UtUe  sliding-door,  whidi  was  perceived  when  the 
hangings  were  drawn  apart. 

'This  shall  be  properly  fastened  to-morrow,'  said  the 
daughter  to  Nigel,  speaking  in  such  a  tone  that  her  father, 
deaf,  and  engrossed  by  his  acquisition,  could  not  hear  her ;  '  to- 
night I  will  continue  to  watch  him  closely.  I  wish  you  good 
repose.' 

These  few  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  more  civility  than 
she  had  yet  made  use  of  towards  her  lodger,  contained  a  wish 
which  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  although  her  guest,  presently 
after  her  departure,  retired  tp  bed. 

There  was  a  slight  fever  in  Nigel's  blood,  occasioned  by  the 
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variouB  events  of  the  eyening,  which  put  him,  as  the  phrase  is, 
beside  his  rest.  Perplexing  and  painful  thoughts  roUed  cm  his 
mind  like  a  troubled  stream,  and  the  more  he  laboured  to  lull 
himself  to  slumber,  the  farther  he  seemed  from  attaining  his 
object.  He  tried  all  the  resources  common  in  such  cases :  kept 
coimting  from  one  to  a  thousand,  until  his  head  was  giddy; 
he  watdied  the  embers  of  the  wood  fire  till  his  eyes  were 
dazzled;  he  listened  to  the  dull  moaning  of  the  wind,  the 
swinging  and  creaking  of  signs  which  projected  from  the  houses, 
and  the  baying  of  here  and  there  a  homeless  dog,  till  his  veiy 
ear  was  weary. 

Suddenly,  however,  amid  this  monotony,  came  a  sound 
which  startled  him  at  once.  It  was  a  female  shriek.  He  sat 
up  in  his  bed  to  listen,  then  remembered  he  was  in  Alsatia, 
where  brawls  of  every  sort  were  current  among  the  unruly 
inhabitants.  But  another  scream,  and  another,  and  another, 
succeeded  so  close,  that  he  was  certain,  though  the  noise  was 
remote  and  sounded  stifled,  it  must  be  in  the  same  house  with 
himself. 

Nigel  jumped  up  hastily,  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  seized 
his  sword  and  pistols,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
Here  he  plainly  heard  the  screams  redoubled,  and,  as  he  thought, 
the  sounds  came  from  the  usurer's  apartment.  All  access  to 
the  gallery  was  effectually  excluded  by  the  intermediate  door, 
which  the  brave  young  lord  shook  with  eager  but  vain  im- 
patience. But  the  secret  passage  occurred  suddenly  to  his 
recollection.  He  hastened  back  to  his  room,  and  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  lighting  a  candle,  powerfuUy  agitated  by 
hearing  the  cries  repeated,  yet  still  more  afraid  lest  they  should 
sink  into  silence. 

He  rushed  along  the  narrow  and  winding  entrance,  guided 
by  the  noise,  which  now  burst  more  wildly  on  his  ear ;  and, 
while  he  descended  a  narrow  staircase  which  terminated  the 
passage,  he  heard  the  stifled  voices  of  men,  encouraging,  as  it 
seemed,  each  other.  *  D — n  her,  strike  her  down — silence  her 
— ^beat  her  brains  out ! '  while  the  voice  of  his  hostess,  though 
now  almost  exhausted,  was  repeating  the  cry  of  '  murder,'  and 
'  help.'  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  small  door,  which 
gave  way  before  Nigel  as  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  a  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand,  a  candle  in  the  other, 
and  his  naked  sword  under  his  arm. 

Two  ruffians  had,  with  great  difficulty,  overpowered,  or, 
rather,  were  on  the  point  of  overpowering,  the  daughter  of 
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Trapbois,  whose  resistanoe  appeared  to  have  been  most  des- 
perate, for  the  floor  was  oovered  with  fragments  of  her  clothes 
and  handfuls  of  her  hair.  It  appeared  that  her  life  was 
about  to  be  the  price  of  her  defence,  for  one  villain  had  drawn 
a  long  clasp  knife,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  entrance 
of  Nigel,  who,  as  they  turned  towards  hun,  shot  the  fellow  with 
the  knife  dead  on  the  spot,  and  when  the  other  advanced 
to  him,  hurled  the  candlestick  at  his  head,  and  then  attacked 
him  with  his  sword.  It  was  dark  save  some  pale  moonlight 
from  the  wmdow ;  and  the  ruffian,  after  firing  a  pistol  without 
effect,  and  fighting  a  traverse  or  two  with  his  sword,  lost  heart, 
made  for  the  window,  leaped  over  it,  and  escaped.  Nigel  fired 
his  remaining  pistol  after  him  at  a  venture,  and  then  ccdled  for 
light. 

*  There  is  light  in  the  kitchen/  answered  Martha  Trapbois, 
with  more  presence  of  mind  than  could  have  been  expected. 
*  Stay,  you  know  not  the  way ;  I  will  fetch  it  myself.  Oh ! 
my  father — ^my  poor  father  1  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this, 
and  all  along  of  the  accursed  gold!  They  have  mxtbdbried 
him ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playthings,  snatches  ns, 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  waywiuxi  child, 
From  all  oar  toys  and  hanhles.     His  roagh  csll 
Unlooses  all  oar  favourite  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  snch  as  may  be  answer'd 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

Old  flay. 

It  was  a  ghastly  scene  which  opened  upon  Martha  Tiapbois's 
return  with  a  light  Her  own  haggard  and  austere  features 
were  exaggerated  by  all  the  desperation  of  grief,  fear,  and 
passion ;  but  the  latter  was  predominant.  On  Uie  floor  lay  the 
body  of  the  robber,  who  had  expired  without  a  groan,  while  his 
blood,  flowing  plentifully,  had  crimsoned  all  around.  Another 
body  lay  also  there,  on  which  the  unfortunate  woman  pre- 
cipitated herself  in  agony,  for  it  was  that  of  her  unhappy  father. 
In  the  next  moment  she  started  up,  and  exclaiming — 'There 
may  be  life  yet ! '  stroye  to  raise  the  body.  Nigel  went  to  her 
assistance,  but  not  without  a  glance  at  the  open  window; 
which  Martha,  as  acute  as  if  undisturbed  either  by  passion  or 
terror,  failed  not  to  interpret  justly. 

'  Fear  not,'  she  cried — '  fear  not ;  they  are  base  cowards,  to 
whom  courage  is  as  much  unknown  as  mercy.  If  I  bad  had 
weapons,  I  could  haye  defended  myself  against  them  without 
assistance  or  protection.  Oh !  my  poor  father!  protection  comes 
too  late  for  this  cold  and  stiff  corpse.     He  is  dead — dead  ! ' 

While  she  spoke,  they  were  attempting  to  raise  the  dead 
body  of  the  old  miser ;  but  it  was  evident,  even  from  the  feel- 
ing of  the  inactiye  weight  and  rigid  joints,  that  life  bad  for- 
saken her  station.  Nigel  looked  for  a  wound,  but  saw  none. 
The  daughter  of  the  deceased,  with  more  presence  of  mind 
than  a  daughter  could  at  the  time  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  exerting,  discovered  the  instrument  of  his  murder — a  sort  of 
scarf,  which  had  been  drawn  so  tight  round  his  throat  as  to 
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stifle  his  cries  for  assistance  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
to  extinguish  life. 

She  undid  the  fatal  noose ;  and,  laying  the  old  man's  body 
in  the  arms  of  Lord  Glenyarloch,  she  ran  for  water,  for 
spirits,  for  essences,  in  the  vain  hope  that  life  might  be  only 
suspended.  That  hope  preyed  indeed  yain.  She  chafed  his 
temples,  raised  his  head,  loosened  his  nightgown,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  arisen  from  bed  upon  hearing  the  entrance  of  the 
yillains,  and,  finally,  opened  with  difficulty  his  fixed  and 
closely-clenched  hands,  from  one  of  which  dropped  a  key,  from 
the  other  the  yery  piece  of  gold  about  which  tiie  unhappy  man 
had  been  a  little  before  so  anxious,  and  which  probably,  in  the 
impaired  state  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  was  disposed  to  defend 
with  as  desperate  energy  as  if  its  amount  had  been  necessaiy 
to  his  actual  existence. 

'It  is  in  yain — ^it  is  in  yain,'  said  the  daughter,  desisting 
from  her  fruitless  attempts  to  recall  the  spirit  which  had  been 
efifectually  dislodged,  for  the  neck  had  been  twisted  by  the 
yiolence  of  the  murderers — '  it  is  in  yain ;  he  b  murdered.  I 
always  knew  it  would  be  thus,  and  now  I  witness  it ! ' 

She  then  snatched  up  the  key  and  the  piece  of  money,  but  it 
was  only  to  dash  them  again  on  the  floor,  as  she  exclaimed, 
'Accursed  be  ye  both,  for  you  are  the  causes  of  this  deed ! ' 

Nigel  would  haye  spoken — ^would  haye  reminded  her  that 
measures  should  be  instantly  taken  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
murderer  who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  for  her  own  security 
against  his  return ;  but  she  interrupted  him  sharply. 

*  Be  sUent,'  she  said — 'be  silent.  Think  you,  the  thoughts  of 
my  own  heart  are  not  enough  to  distract  me,  and  with  such  a 
sight  as  this  before  me  ?  I  say,  be  sUent,'  she  said  again,  and 
in  a  yet  sterner  tone.  '  Can  a  daughter  listen,  and  her  father's 
murdered  corpse  lying  on  her  knees  1 ' 

Lord  Glenyarloch,  howeyer  oyerpowered  by  the  energy  of 
her  grief,  felt  not  the  less  the  embarrassment  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. He  had  discharged  both  his  pistols ;  the  robber  might 
return ;  he  had  probably  other  assistants  besides  the  man  who 
had  fallen,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  heard  a 
muttering  beneath  the  windows.  He  explained  hastily  to  his 
companion  the  necessity  of  procuring  ammunition. 

'  You  are  right,'  she  said,  somewhat  contemptuously,  '  and 
haye  yentured  already  more  than  eyer  I  expected  of  man.  Go, 
and  shift  for  yourself,  since  that  is  your  purpose ;  leaye  me  to 
my  fate.' 
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Without  stopping  for  needless  expostulation,  Nigel  hastened 
to  his  own  room  through  the  secret  passage,  furnished  himaelf 
with  the  ammunition  he  sought  for,  and  returned  with  the 
same  celerity ;  wondering  himself  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  achieved,  in  the  dark,  all  the  meanderings  of  the  passage 
which  he  had  trayersed  only  once,  and  that  in  a  moment  of 
such  violent  agitation. 

He  found,  on  his  return,  the  unfortunate  woman  standing 
like  a  statue  hy  the  body  of  her  father,  which  she  had  laid 
straight  on  the  floor,  having  covered  the  face  with  the  skirt  of 
his  gown«  She  testified  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure  at  Nigel's 
return,  but  said  to  him  calmly — 'My  moan  is  made — my 
sorrow — all  the  sorrow  at  least  that  man  shall  ever  have  noting 
of — is  gone  past ;  but  I  will  have  justice,  and  the  base  villain 
who  murdei^d  this  poor  defenceless  old  man,  when  he  had  not, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  a  twelvemonth's  life  in  him,  shall  not 
cumber  the  earth  long  after  him.  Stranger,  whom  Heaven 
has  sent  to  forward  the  revenge  reserved  for  this  action,  go  to 
Hildebrod's — ^there  they  are  awake  all  night  in  their  revels — 
bid  him  come  hither ;  he  is  bound  by  his  duty,  and  dare  not, 
and  shall  not,  refuse  his  assistance,  which  he  knows  well  I  can 
reward.    Why  do  ye  tarry  t — ^go  instantly.' 

'I  would,'  said  Nigel,  'but  I  am  fearful  of  leaving  you 
alone ;  the  villains  may  return,  and * 

'  True — ^most  true,'  answered  Martha,  '  he  may  return ;  and, 
though  I  care  little  for  his  murdering  me,  he  may  possess  him- 
self of  what  has  most  tempted  him.  Keep  this  key  and  this 
piece  of  gold — they  are  both  of  importance ;  defend  your  life  if 
assailed,  and  if  you  kill  the  villain  I  will  make  you  rich.  I  go 
myself  to  call  for  aid.' 

Nigel  would  have  remonstrated  with  her,  but  she  had 
departed,  and  in  a  moment  he  heard  the  house-door  dank 
behind  her.  For  an  instant  he  thought  of  following  her ;  but 
upon  recollection  that  the  distance  was  but  shcnrt  betwixt  the 
tavern  of  HUdebrod  and  the  house  of  Trapbois,  he  concluded 
that  she  knew  it  bettor  than  he,  incurred  little  danger  in 
passing  it,  and  that  he  would  do  well  in  the  meanwhile  to 
remain  on  the  watoh  as  she  recommended. 

It  was  no  pleasant  situation  for  one  unused  to  such  scenes  to 
remain  in  the  apartment  with  two  dead  bodies,  recently  those 
of  living  and  breathing  men,  who  had  both,  within  the  space  of 
less  than  half  an  hour,  suffered  violent  death ;  one  of  them  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  the  other,  whose  blood  still  continued 
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to  flow  from  the  wound  in  his  throaty  and  to  flood  all  around 
him^  by  the  speotator^s  own  deed  of  violenoey  though  of  justice. 
He  tuned  his  face  from  those  wretched  relics  of  mortality  with 
a  feeling  of  disgust^  mingled  with  superstition ;  and  he  found, 
when  he  had  done  so,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
these  ghastly  objects,  though  unseen  by  him,  rendered  him 
moro  uncomfortable  than  eyen  when  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon, 
and  reflected  by,  the  cold,  staring,  lifeless  eyeballs  of  the 
deceased.  Fancy  also  played  her  usual  sport  with  him.  He 
now  thought  he  heard  the  well-worn  damask  nightgown  of  the 
deceased  usurer  rustle;  anon,  that  he  heard  ^e  slaughtered 
bravo  draw  up  his  leg,  Uie  boot  scratching  the  floor  as  if  he  was 
about  to  rise ;  and  again  he  deemed  he  heard  the  footsteps  and 
the  whisper  of  the  returned  ruffian  under  the  window  from 
which  he  had  lately  escaped.  To  face  the  last  and  most  real 
danger,  and  to  parry  the  terrors  which  the  other  class  of  feelings 
were  like  to  impress  upon  him,  Nigel  went  to  the  window,  and 
was  much  cheerod  to  observe  the  light  of  several  torches  illumin- 
ating the  street,  and  followed,  as  the  murmur  of  voices  denoted, 
by  a  number  of  persons,  armed,  it  would  seem,  with  firelocks 
and  halberds^  and  attendant  on  Hildebrod,  who  (not  in  his  fan- 
tastic office  of  duke,  but  in  that  which  he  really  possessed  of 
bailiff  of  the  liberty  and  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars)  was  on  his 
way  to  inquiro  into  the  crime  and  its  circumstances. 

It  was  a  strange  and  melancholy  contrast  to  see  these 
debauchees,  disturbed  in  the  very  depth  of  their  midnight  rovel, 
on  their  arrival  at  such  a  scene  as  this.  They  stared  on  each 
other,  and  on  the  bloody  work  beforo  them,  with  lack-lustro 
eyes ;  staggered  with  imoertain  steps  over  boards  slippery  with 
blood;  their  noisy  brawling  voices  sunk  into  stammering 
whispers;  and,  with  spirits  quelled  by  what  they  saw,  while 
their  brains  wero  still  stupified  by  the  liquor  which  they  had 
drunk,  they  seemed  like  men  walking  in  their  sleep. 

Old  Hildebrod  was  an  exception  to  the  genend  condition. 
That  seasoned  cask,  however  full,  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
motion,  when  there  occurred  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  set 
him  a-rolling.  He  seemed  much  shocked  at  what  he  beheld, 
and  his  proceedings,  in  consequence,  had  more  in  them  of 
regularity  and  propriety  than  he  might  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  exhibiting  upon  any  occasion  whatever.  The  daughter 
was  first  examined,  and  stated,  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
distinctness,  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  alarmed  with  a 
noise  of  struggling  and  violence  in  her  father's  apartment,  and 
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that  the  more  readily,  because  she  was  watohing  him  on  aoooont 
of  some  alarm  conoeming  his  health.  On  her  entrance,  she  had 
seen  her  father  sinking  under  the  strength  of  two  men,  upon 
whom  she  rushed  with  all  the  f uiy  she  was  capable  of.  As 
their  faces  were  blackened  and  their  figures  disguised,  she 
could  not  pretend,  in  the  huny  of  a  moment  so  dreadfully 
agitating,  to  distinguish  either  of  them  as  persons  whom  she 
had  seen  before.  She  remembered  little  more  except  the  firing 
of  shots,  imtil  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  guest,  and  saw 
that  the  ruffian  had  escaped. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  told  his  story  as  we  have  given  it  to  the 
reader.  The  direct  evidence  thus  received,  HUdebrod  examined 
the  premises.  He  foimd  that  the  villains  had  made  their 
entrance  by  the  window  out  of  which  the  survivor  had  made 
his  escape ;  yet  it  seemed  singular  that  they  should  have  done 
so,  as  it  was  secured  with  strong  iron  bars,  which  old  Trapbois 
was  in  the  habit  of  shutting  with  his  own  hand  at  nightfaU. 
He  minuted  down  with  great  accuracy  the  state  of  everything 
in  the  apartment,  and  examined  carefully  the  features  of  the 
slain  robber.  He  was  dressed  like  a  seaman  of  the  lowest 
order,  but  his  face  was  known  to  none  present.  Hildebrod 
next  sent  for  an  Alsatian  surgeon,  whose  vices,  undoing  what 
his  skill  might  have  done  for  him,  had  consigned  him  to 
the  wretched  practice  of  this  place.  He  made  him  examine 
the  dead  bodies,  and  make  a  proper  dedaiation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sufferers  seemed  to  have  come  by  their  end. 
The  circumstance  of  the  sash  did  not  escape  the  learned 
judge,  and  having  listened  to  all  that  could  be  heard  or 
conjectured  on  the  subject,  and  collected  all  particulars  of 
evidence  which  appeared  to  bear  on  the  bloody  transaction, 
he  commanded  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  be  locked  untdl 
next  morning ;  and  carrying  the  imf ortunate  daughter  of  the 
murdered  man  into  the  kitchen,  where  there  was  no  one  in 
presence  but  Lord  Glenvarloch,  he  asked  her  gravely,  whether 
she  suspected  no  one  in  particular  of  having  committed  the 
deed. 

' Do  y(m  suspect  no  one ?'  answered  Martha,  looking  fixedly 
on  him. 

'Perhaps  I  may,  mistress;  but  it  is  my  part  to  ask  questions, 
yours  to  answer  them.     That's  the  rule  of  the  game.' 

'  Then  I  suspect  him  who  wore  yonder  sash.  Do  not  yon 
know  whom  I  mean  ? ' 

'Why,  if  you  call  on  me  for  honours,  I  must  needs  say  I 
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haye  seen  Oaptain  Pepperoull  haye  one  of  each  a  fttshiao,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  change  his  suits  often.' 

'Send  out,  then,'  said  Martha,  'and  have  him  apprehended.' 

<  If  it  is  he,  he  will  be  far  hy  this  time ;  but  I  will  com- 
municate with  the  higher  powers,'  answered  the  judge. 

'  Tou  would  haye  him  escape,'  resumed  she,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  him  sternly. 

< By  cook  and  pie,'  replied  HOdebrod,  'did  it  depend  on  me, 
the  murdering  cut-throat  should  hang  as  high  as  oyer  Haman 
did;  but  let  me  take  my  time.  He  has  friends  among  us, 
that  you  wot  well ;  and  all  that  should  assist  me  are  as  drunk 
as  fiddlers.' 

'I  will  haye  reyenge — I  tnll  haye  it,'  repeated  she;  'and 
take  heed  you  trifle  not  with  me.' 

'Trifle!  I  would  sooner  trifle  with  a  she-bear  the  minute 
after  they  had  baited  her.  I  tell  you,  mistress,  be  but  patient, 
and  we  will  haye  him.  I  know  aU  his  haunts,  and  he  cannot 
forbear  them  long ;  and  I  wUl  haye  trap-doors  open  for  him. 
Yon  cannot  want  justice,  mistress,  for  you  haye  Uie  means  to 
get  it.' 

'They  who  help  me  in  my  reyenge,'  said  Martha,  'shall 
share  those  means.' 

'Enough  said,'  replied  Hildebrod;  'and  now  I  would  haye 
you  go  to  my  house  and  get  something  hot :  you  will  be  but 
dreaty  here  by  yourself.' 

'I  will  send  for  the  old  charwoman,'  replied  Martha,  'and 
we  haye  the  stranger  gentleman,  besides.' 

'Umph — ^umph,  the  stranger  gentleman!'  said  Hildebrod 
to  Nigel,  whom  he  drew  a  little  apart.  '  I  fancy  the  captain 
has  niade  the  stranger  gentleman's  fortune  when  he  was  making 
a  bold  dash  for  his  own.  I  can  tell  your  honour — I  must  not 
say  lordship — that  I  think  my  haying  chanced  to  giye  the 
greasy  buff-and-iron  scoundrel  some  hint  of  what  I  recom- 
mended to  you  to-day  has  put  him  on  this  rough  game.  The 
better  for  you :  you  will  get  the  cash  without  the  father-in-law. 
Tou  will  keep  conditionB,  I  trust  1 ' 

'I  wish  you  had  said  nothing  to  any  one  of  a  scheme  so 
absurd,'  said  Nigel. 

'Absurd !  Why,  think  you  she  will  not  haye  theet  Take 
her  with  the  tear  in  her  eye,  man — ^take  her  with  the  tear  in 
her  eye.  Let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  Good-night,  good- 
night ;  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink.  I  must  to  my  business 
of  sealing  and  locking  up.    By  the  way,  this  horrid  work  has 
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put  all  out  of  my  head.  Here  is  a  fellow  from  Mr.  Lowestoff^ 
has  been  asking  to  see  you.  As  he  said  his  business  iras 
express,  the  senate  only  made  him  drink  a  couple  of  flagons, 
and  he  was  just  ooming  to  beat  up  your  quarters  when  this 
breeze  blew  up.     Ahey,  friend !  there  is  Master  Nigel  Grahame.' 

A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  green  plush  jerkin,  with  a  badge 
on  the  sleeve,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  waterman, 
approached  and  took  Nigel  aside,  while  Duke  Hildebrod  went 
from  place  to  place  to  exercise  his  authority,  and  to  see  the 
windows  fastened  and  the  doors  of  the  apartment  looked  up. 
The  news  conmiunicated  by  Lowestoffe's  messenger  were  not 
the  most  pleasant.  They  were  intimated  in  a  courteous  whisper 
to  Nigel,  to  the  following  effect : — ^That  Master  Lowestoffe  prayed 
him  to  consult  his  safety  by  instantly  leaving  Whitefriars,  for 
that  a  warrant  from  the  Loid  Chief  Justice  had  been  issued  out 
for  apprehending  him,  and  would  be  put  in  force  to-morrow, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  party  of  musketeers,  a  force  which  the 
Alsatians  neither  would  nor  dared  to  resist. 

'And  so^  squire,*  said  the  aquatic  emissary,  'my  wherry  is 
to  wait  you  at  the  Temple  Stairs  yonder,  at  five  this  morning 
and,  if  you  would  give  the  bloodhounds  the  slip,  why,  you 
may.' 

'  Why  did  not  Master  Lowestoffe  write  to  me ?'  said  Nigel. 

'  Alas !  the  good  gentleman  lies  up  in  lavender  for  it  him- 
self, and  has  as  little  to  do  with  pen  and  ink  as  if  he  were  a 
parson.' 

'  Did  he  send  any  token  to  me  T  said  Nigel. 

'  Token  1  ay,  many  did  he — ^token  enough,  an  I  have  not 
forgot  it,'  said  the  fellow ;  then,  giving  a  hoist  to  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches,  he  said,  *  Ay,  I  have  it :  you  were  to  believe 
me,  because  your  name  was  written  with  an  0  for  Grahame. 
Ay,  that  was  it,  I  think.  Well,  shall  we  meet  in  two  hours, 
when  tide  turns,  and  go  down  the  river  like  a  twelveKMued 
barger 

'Where  is  the  King  just  now,  knowest  thouT  answered 
Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'  The  King !  why,  he  went  down  to  Greenwich  yesterday  by 
water,  like  a  noble  sovereign  as  he  is,  who  will  always  float 
where  he  can.  He  was  to  have  hunted  this  week,  but  that 
purpose  is  broken,  they  say;  and  the  Prince,  and  the  Duke, 
and  all  of  them  at  Greenwich,  are  as  merry  as  minnows.' 

*  Well,'  replied  Nigel,  *  I  will  be  ready  to  go  at  five ;  do  thou 
come  hither  to  carry  my  baggage.' 
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'Ay — ay,  master/  replied  the  fellow,  and  left  the  house, 
mixing  himself  with  the  disorderly  attendants  of  Duke  Hilde- 
brod,  who  were  now  retiring.  That  potentate  entreated  Nigel 
to  make  fast  the  doors  behmd  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  female 
who  sat  by  the  expiring  fire  with  her  limbs  outstretched,  like 
one  whom  the  hand  of  death  had  already  arrested,  he  whispered, 
'  Mind  your  hits,  and  mind  your  bargain,  or  I  will  cut  your 
bowstring  for  you  before  you  can  draw  it.' 

Feeling  deeply  the  inef&ble  brutality  which  could  recommend 
the  prosecuting  such  views  over  a  wretch  in  such  a  condition, 
Lord  Glenvarloch  yet  commanded  his  temper  so  far  as  to  receive 
the  advice  in  silence,  and  attend  to  the  former  part  of  it,  by 
barring  the  door  carefully  behind  Duke  Hildebrod  and  his  suite, 
with  the  tacit  hope  that  he  should  never  again  see  or  hear  of 
them.  He  then  returned  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  unhappy 
woman  remained,  her  hands  still  clenched,  her  eyes  fixed,  and 
her  limbs  extended,  like  those  of  a  person  in  a  trance.  Much 
moved  by  her  situation,  and  with  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
her,  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  her  to  existence  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  at  length  apparently  succeeded  in  dispelling 
her  stupor  and  attracting  her  attention.  He  then  explained  to 
her  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  Whitefriars  in  a  few  hours, 
that  his  futiire  destination  was  uncertain,  but  that  he  desired 
anxiously  to  know  whether  he  could  contribute  to  her  protection 
by  apprising  any  friend  of  her  situation,  or  otherwise.  With 
some  difficulty  she  seemed  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  and 
thanked  him  with  her  usual  short  ungracious  manner.  'He 
might  mean  well,'  she  said,  '  but  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
miserable  had  no  friends.' 

Nigel  said,  'He  would  not  willingly  be  importunate,  but, 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Friars ' 

She  interrupted  him — 'Tou  are  about  to  leave  the  Friars  f 
I  will  go  with  you.' 

'  Tou  go  with  me ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

'Tes,'  she  said,  'I  will  persuade  my  father  to  leave  this 
murdering  den.'  But^  as  she  spoke,  the  more  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  passed  crowded  on  her  mind.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  out  into  a  dreadful  fit  of  sobs, 
moans,  and  lamentations,  which  terminated  in  hysterics,  violent 
in  proportion  to  the  uncommon  strength  of  her  body  and 
mind. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  shocked,  confused,  and  inexperienced,  was 
about  to  leave  the  house  in  quest  of  medical,  or  at  least  female. 
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aaaistanoe ;  but  the  patient,  when  the  paroxysm  had  somewhat 
spent  its  force,  held  him  fast  by  the  sleeve  with  one  hand, 
ooyering  her  face  with  the  other,  while  a  copious  flood  of  tears 
came  to  relieve  the  emotions  of  grief  by  which  she  had  been  so 
violently  agitated. 

'  Do  not  leave  me,'  she  said — '  do  not  leave  me,  and  call  no 
one.  I  have  never  been  in  tins  way  before,  and  would  not 
now/  she  said,  sitting  upright,  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron — 'would  not  now — ^but  that — ^but  that  he  loved  me,  if 
he  loved  nothing  else  that  was  human.  To  die  so,  and  by  such 
hands!' 

And  again  the  unhappy  woman  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of 
sorrow,  mingling  her  tears  with  sobbing,  wailing,  and  all  tlie 
abandonment  of  female  grief,  when  at  its  utmost  height.  At 
length,  she  gradually  recovered  the  austerity  of  her  natural 
composure,  and  maintained  it  as  if  by  a  forcible  exertion  of 
resolution,  repelling,  as  she  spoke,  the  repeated  returns  of  the 
hysterical  affection,  by  such  an  e£R)rt  as  that  by  which  epileptic 
patients  are  known  to  suspend  the  recurrence  of  tiieir  fits.  Tet 
her  mind,  however  resolved,  could  not  so  absolutely  overcome 
the  affection  of  her  nerves  but  that  she  was  agitated  by  strong 
fits  of  trembling,  which,  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  shook 
her  whole  frame  in  a  manner  frightful  to  witness.  Nigel  forgot 
his  own  situation,  and,  indeed,  everything  else,  in  the  interest 
inspired  by  the  unhappy  woman  before  him — an  interest  which 
affected  a  proud  spirit  the  more  deeply,  that  she  herself,  with 
correspondent  highness  of  mind,  seemed  determined  to  owe  as 
little  as  possible  either  to  the  humanity  or  the  pity  of  others. 

*I  am  not  wont  to  be  in  thia  way,*  she  said;  *but — ^but — 
nature  will  have  power  over  the  frail  beings  it  has  made.  Over 
you,  sir,  I  have  some  right ;  for,  without  you,  I  had  not  sur- 
vived this  awful  night.  I  wish  your  aid  had  been  either  earlier 
or  later ;  but  you  ha/ve  saved  my  life,  and  you  are  bound  to 
assist  in  making  it  endurable  to  me.' 

'  If  you  will  show  me  how  it  is  possible,'  answered  Nigel. 

*You  are  going  hence,  you  say,  instantly;  carry  me  with 
you,'  said  the  unhappy  woman.  '  By  my  own  efforts,  I  shall 
never  escape  from  this  wilderness  of  guilt  and  misery.' 

*  Alas !  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? '  replied  Nigel.  *  My  own 
way,  and  I  must  not  deviate  from  it,  leads  me,  in  all  probability, 
to  a  dungeon.  I  might,  indeed,  transport  you  from  hence  with 
me,  if  you  could  afterwards  bestow  yourseft  with  any  friend.' 

'  Friend  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  I  have  no  friend ;  they  have  long 
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sinoe  discarded  us.  A  spectre  arising  from  the  dead  were  more 
welcome  than  I  should  be  at  the  doors  of  those  who  have  dis- 
claimed ns ;  and,  if  they  were  willing  to  restore  their  friendship 
to  me  now,  I  would  despise  it>  because  thej  withdrew  it  from 
him — ^from  him  (here  she  underwent  strong  but  suppressed 
agitation,  and  then  added  firmly) — ^from  him  who  lies  yonder. 
I  have  no  friend.'  Here  she  paused ;  and  then  suddenly,  as 
if  recollecting  herself,  added,  'I  have  no  friend;  but  I  have 
that  will  purchase  many — I  have  that  which  will  purchase  both 
friends  and  avengers.  It  is  well  thought  of ;  I  must  not  leave 
it  for  a  prey  to  cheats  and  ruffians.  Stranger,  you  must  re- 
turn to  yonder  room.  Pass  through  it  boldly  to  his — ^that  is, 
to  the  sleeping-apartment;  push  the  bedstead  aside ;  beneath 
each  of  the  posts  is  a  brass  plate,  as  if  to  support  the  weight, 
but  it  is  that  upon  the  left,  nearest  to  the  wall,  which  must  serve 
your  turn ;  press  the  comer  of  the  plate,  and  it  will  spring  up 
and  show  a  keyhole,  which  this  key  will  open.  You  will  then 
lift  a  concealed  trap-door,  and  in  a  cavity  of  the  floor  you  will 
discover  a  small  chest.  Bring  it  hither;  it  shall  accompany 
our  journey,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  the  contents  cannot  purchase 
me  a  place  of  refuge.' 

'But  the  door  communicating  with  the  kitchen  has  been 
locked  by  these  people,'  said  Nigd. 

'  True,  I  had  f oigot ;  they  had  their  reasons  for  that,  doubt- 
less,' answered  she.  '  But  the  secret  passage  from  your  apart- 
ment is  open,  and  you  may  go  that  way.' 

Lord  Glenvarloeh  took  the  key,  and,  as  he  lighted  a  lamp  to 
show  him  the  way,  she  read  in  his  countenance  some  unwilling- 
ness to  the  task  imposed. 

'Tou  fear? 'she  said.  '  There  is  no  cause :  the  murderer  and 
his  victim  are  both  at  rest.  Take  courage,  I  will  go  with  you 
myself ;  you  cannot  know  the  trick  of  the  spring,  and  the  chest 
will  be  too  heavy  for  you.' 

'  No  fear — ^no  fear,'  answered  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  ashamed  of 
the  construction  she  put  upon  a  momentary  hesitation,  arising 
from  a  dislike  to  look  upon  what  is  horrible,  often  connected 
with  those  high-wrought  minds  which  are  the  last  to  fear  what 
is  merely  dangerous.  *  I  will  do  your  errand  as  you  desire ;  but 
for  you,  you  must  not — cannot  go  yonder.' 

<  I  can — I  will,'  she  said.  '  I  am  composed.  You  shall  see 
that  I  am  so.'  She  took  from  the  table  a  piece  of  unfinished 
sewing-work,  and,  with  steadiness  and  composure,  passed  a 
silken  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  fine  needla     '  Could  I  have  done 
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that,'  she  said,  with  a  smile  yet  more  ghastly  than  her  previous 
look  of  fixed  despair,  '  had  not  my  heart  and  hand  been  both 
steadyT 

She  then  led  the  way  rapidly  upstairs  to  Nigel's  chamber, 
and  proceeded  through  the  secret  passage  with  the  same  haste, 
as  if  she  had  feared  her  resolution  might  have  failed  her  eio 
her  purpose  was  executed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  she 
paused  a  moment^  before  entering  the  fatal  apartment,  then 
hurried  through  with  a  rapid  step  to  the  sleeping-chamber 
beyond,  foUoweid  closely  by  Lord  Glenvarloch,  whose  reluctance 
to  approach  the  scene  of  butchery  was  altogether  lost  in  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  survivor  of  the  tragedy. 

Her  first  action  was  to  pull  aside  the  curtains  of  her  fatiiePs 
bed.  The  bed-clothes  were  thrown  aside  in  confusion,  doubt- 
less in  the  action  of  his  starting  from  sleep  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  villains  into  the  next  apartment.  The  hard 
mattress  scarcely  showed  the  slight  pressure  where  the  emaci- 
ated body  of  the  old  miser  had  been  deposited.  His  daughter 
sank  beside  the  bed,  clasped  her  hands,  and  prayed  to  Heaven, 
in  a  short  and  affecting  manner,  for  support  in  her  affliction, 
and  for  vengeance  on  the  villains  who  had  made  her  fatherless. 
A  low-muttered  and  still  more  brief  petition  recommended  to 
Heaven  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  invoked  pardon  for  his  sins^ 
in  virtue  of  the  great  Christian  atonement. 

This  duty  of  piety  performed,  she  signed  to  Nigel  to  aid 
her ;  and,  having  pushed  aside  the  heavy  bedstead,  they  saw 
the  brass  plate  which  Martha  had  described.  She  pressed  the 
spring,  and  at  once  the  plate  starting  up,  showed  the  keyhole, 
and  a  large  iron  ring  us^  in  lifting  the  trap-door,  which,  when 
raised,  di^layed  the  strong-box,  or  small  chest,  she  had  men- 
tioned, and  which  proved  indeed  so  very  weighty  that  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  Nigel,  though  a  very 
strong  man,  to  have  raised  it  without  assistance. 

Having  replaced  everything  as  they  had  found  it,  Nigel, 
with  such  help  as  his  companion  was  able  to  afford,  assumed 
his  load,  and  made  a  shift  to  carry  it  into  the  next  apartment, 
where  lay  the  miserable  owner,  insensible  to  sounds  and  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  anything  could  have  broken  his  Icmg  last 
slumber,  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

His  unfortunate  daughter  went  up  to  his  body,  and  had 
even  the  courage  to  remove  the  sheet  which  had  been  decently 
disposed  over  it.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  heart,  but  there 
was  no  throb;  held  a  feather  to  the  lips,  but  there  was  no 
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motion ;  then  kissed  with  deep  reverence  the  starting  veins  of 
the  pale  foiehead,  and  then  the  emaciated  hand. 

*  I  would  you  could  hear  me/  she  said,  '  father  1  I  would 
jou  could  hear  me  swear  that,  if  I  now  save  what  you  most 
valued  on  earth,  it  is  only  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  vengeance 
for  your  death ! ' 

She  replaced  the  covering,  and,  without  a  tear,  a  sigh,  or  an 
additional  word  of  any  kind,  renewed  her  efforts,  until  they 
conveyed  the  strong-box  betwixt  them  into  Lord  Glenvarloch's 
sleeping-apartment.  '  It  must  pass,'  she  said,  '  as  part  of  your 
baggage.     I  will  be  in  readiness  so  soon  as  the  waterman  oelIIs.' 

She  retired ;  and  Lord  Glenvarlooh,  who  saw  tiie  hour  of 
their  departure  approach,  tore  down  a  part  of  the  old  hanging 
to  make  a  covering,  which  he  corded  upon  the  trunk,  lest  the 
peculiarity  of  its  ^lape,  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  banded 
and  counterbanded  with  bars  of  steel,  might  afford  suspicions 
respecting  the  treasure  which  it  contained.  Having  taken 
this  measure  of  precaution,  he  changed  the  rascally  disguise, 
which  he  had  assumed  on  entering  Whitefriars,  into  a  suit 
becoming  his  quality,  and  then,  unable  to  sleep,  though  ex- 
hausted with  the  events  of  the  night,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
bed  to  await  the  summons  of  the  waterman. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Give  UB  good  voyage,  gentle  stream.    We  stun  not 
Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  reyelry, 
Wake  not  the  alnmbering  echoes  of  thy  banks 
With  Toioe  of  flute  and  horn ;  we  do  but  seek 
On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelling  bosom 
To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

The  DoMe  BridaL 

Obst,  or  rather  yellow,  light  was  beginning  to  twinkle  through 
the  fogs  of  Whitefriars,  when  a  low  tap  at  the  door  of  the  uur 
happy  miser  announced  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  the  summons  of 
the  boatman.  He  found  at  the  door  the  man  whom  he  had 
seen  the  night  before,  with  a  companion. 

'  Gome — come,  master,  let  us  get  afloat^'  said  one  of  them,  in 
a  rough  impressiTe  whisper,  <  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.' 

'  They  shall  not  wait  for  me,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  but 
I  have  some  things  to  carry  with  me.' 

<  Ay — ay,  no  man  will  take  a  pair  of  oars  now.  Jack,  unless 
he  means  to  load  the  wherry  like  a  six-horse  waggon.  When 
they  don't  want  to  shift  the  whole  kitt»  they  take  a  sculler,  and 
be  d — d  to  them.    Gome — come,  where  be  your  ratUe-trapet' 

Gne  of  the  men  was  soon  sufficiently  loaded,  in  his  own 
estimation  at  leasts  with  Lord  Glenvarloch's  mail  and  its  ac- 
companiments, with  which  burden  he  began  to  trudge  towards 
the  Temple  Stairs.  His  comrade,  who  seemed  the  principal, 
began  to  handle  the  trunk  which  contained  the  miser's  treasure, 
but  pitched  it  down  again  in  an  instant,  declaring,  with  a  great 
oath,  that  it  was  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  man  to  carry  Paul's 
on  his  back.  The  daughter  of  Trapbois,  who  had  by  this  time 
joined  them,  muffled  up  in  a  long  dark  hood  and  mantle,  ex- 
claimed to  Lord  Glenvarloch — '  Let  them  leave  it  if  they  will — 
let  them  leave  it  all;  let  us  but  escape  from  this  horrible 
place.' 

We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Nigel  was  a  very  athletie 
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young  maD,  and,  impelled  by  a  strong  feeling  of  oompaasion 
and  indignation,  he  diowed  hie  bodily  strength  singolarly  on 
this  oooasion,  by  seising  on  the  ponderous  strong-box,  mm!,  by 
means  of  the  rope  he  had  cast  around  it,  throwing  it  on  his 
shoulders,  and  matching  resolutely  forward  under  a  weight 
which  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth  three  young  gallants,  at 
the  least,  of  our  d^genemte  day.  The  waterman  followed  him 
in  amacement)  oalliog  out,  'Why,  master — master,  you  might 
as  well  gie  me  fother  end  on't !'  and  anon  offered  his  assistance 
to  support  it  in  some  degree  behind,  which,  after  the  first 
minute  or  two,  Nigel  was  lain  to  accept  His  strength  was 
almost  exhausted  when  he  reached  the  wheny,  which  was  lying 
at  the  Temple  Stain  according  to  appomtment;  and,  when  he 
pitched  the  trunk  into  it,  the  weight  sank  the  bow  of  the  boat 
so  low  in  the  water  as  wellnigh  to  OTcrset  it. 

<We  shall  have  as  hard  a  fare  of  it,'  said  the  waterman  to 
his  companion,  'as  if  we  were  ferrying  over  an  honest  bankrupt 
with  an  his  secreted  goods.  Ho,  ho  1  good  woman,  what  are 
you  stepping  in  fort  our  gunwale  lies  deep  enough  in  the  water 
without  live  lumber  to  boot' 

*  This  person  comes  with  me,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  she 
is  for  the  present  under  my  protection.' 

< Gome— come,  master,'  rejoined  the  fellow,  'that  is  out  of 
my  commission.  You  must  not  double  my  fre^ht  on  me.  She 
may  go  by  land ;  and,  as  for  protection,  her  &ce  will  protect 
her  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End.' 

'  Tou  will  not  except  at  my  doubling  the  loading  if  I  double 
the  faref  said  Nigel,  detenoodned  on  no  account  to  relinquish 
the  pioteotaon  of  this  unhappy  woman,  for  which  he  had  already 
devued  some  sort  of  phm,  likely  now  to  be  baffled  by  the 
characteristic  rudeness  of  the  Thames  watermen. 

'Ay,  by  G — ^  but  I  will  except  though,'  said  the  fellow 
with  tike  green  plush  jacket.  'I  will  overload  my  wherry 
neither  for  love  nor  money.  I  love  my  boatas  well  as  my  wife^ 
and  a  thought  better.' 

( Nay — ^nay,  comrade,'  said  his  mate,  '  that  is  speaking  no 
true  water  language.  For  double  faxe  we  are  bound  to  row  a 
witch  in  her  eggdbell  if  she  bid  us;  and  so  pull  away.  Jack, 
and  let  us  have  no  more  prating.' 

They  got  into  the  stream-way  accordingly,  and,  although 
heavOy  laden,  began  to  move  down  the  river  with  reasonable 
speed. 

The  lighter  vessels  which  passed,  overtook,  or  crossed  them, 
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in  their  oouney  failed  not  to  aasflul  them  with  the  boisteiQiu 
raillery  which  was  then  oalled  water-wit ;  for  whioh  the  extreme 
plainnees  of  Mietreas  Martha's  features^  oontnsted  with  the 
youth,  handsome  figure,  and  good  looks  of  Nigel,  furnished  the 
principal  topics;  while  the  oiroumstance  of  the  hoat  being 
somewhat  overloaded  did  not  escape  their  notice.  They  wero 
hailed  succeesiTely  as  a  grocer's  wife  upon  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  her  eldest  apprentice;  as  an  old  woman  carrying  her 
grandson  to  school;  and  as  a  young  strapping  Irishman,  con- 
veying an  ancient  maiden  to  Dr.  BigmaroWs  at  Bedriffe,  who 
buckles  beggars  for  a  tester  and  a  dnm  of  Qeneva.  All  this 
abuse  was  retorted  in  a  similar  strain  of  humour  by  Green-Jaoket 
and  his  companion,  who  maintained  the  war  of  wit  with  the 
same  alacrity  with  which  they  were  assailed. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Glenvarloch  asked  his  desolate  companion 
if  she  had  thought  on  any  place  where  she  could  remain  in 
safety  with  her  property.  She  confessed,  in  more  detail  than 
fonnerly,  that  her  father's  character  had  left  her  no  friends; 
and  that^  from  the  time  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Whitefrian^ 
to  escape  certain  legal  joonsequences  of  his  eager  pursuit  of  gain, 
she  had  lived  a  life  of  total  sedusion ;  not  assooiating  with  the 
society  which  the  place  afforded,  and,  by  her  residence  there^  as 
well  as  her  Cither's  parsimony,  efifoctually  cut  off  from  all  odier 
company.  What  she  now  wished,  was,  in  the  first  plaoe^  to 
obtain  the  shelter  of  a  decent  lodging,  and  the  countenance  of 
honest  people,  however  low  in  lif  e^  until  she  should  obtain  legal 
advice  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  justice  mi  her  father's 
murderer.  She  had  no  hesitation  to  charge  the  guilt  upon 
Golepepper,  commonly  called  Pepperoull,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  as  capable  of  any  act  of  treiBM)heroua  cruelty  as  he  was 
cowardly  where  actual  manhood  was  required.  He  had  been 
strongly  suspeeted  of  two  robberies  before^  one  of  which  was 
coupled  with  an  atrocious  murder.  He  had,  she  intimated, 
made  pretensions  to  her  hand  as  the  easiest  and  safest  way  of 
obtaining  possession  of  her  father's  wealth ;  and,  on  her  refusing 
his  addreraes,  if  they  could  be  termed  so,  in  tiie  most  positive 
terms,  he  had  thrown  out  such  obscure  hints  of  vengeance  as, 
joined  with  8(»ne  imperfect  assaults  upon  the  house^  had  kept  her 
in  frequent  alarm,  both  on  her  father's  account  and  her  own. 

Nigel,  but  that  his  feeling  of  respectful  delicacy  to  the  un- 
fortunate woman  forbade  him  to  do  so,  could  here  have  com- 
mimicated  a  circumstance  corroborative  of  her  suspicic«s,  which 
hf4  already  occurred  to  his  own  mind.    He  recollected  the  hint 
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that  old  Hildebrod  threw  forth  on  the  preceding  nighty  tluit 
some  oommunication  betwixt  himself  and  Colepepper  had 
hastened  the  oataatrophe.  As  thia  oommunicatioki  related  to 
the  plan  which  Hildebrod  bad  been  pleased  to  form  of  promot- 
ing a  marriage  betwixt  Nigel  himself  and  the  rich  heiress  o( 
TrapboiSy  the  fear  of  losing  an  opportunity  not  to  be  regained, 
together  with  the  mean  malignity  of  a  low-bred  ruffiim,  dis- 
appointed in  a  favourite  scheme^  was  most  likely  to  instigate 
the  bravo  to  the  deed  of  violence  which  had  been  committed. 
The  refleotioni  that  his  own  name  was  in  some  degree  implicated 
with  the  causes  of  this  hoirid  tragedy,  doubled  Lord  Qlen- 
▼arloch's  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  victim  whom  he  had  rescued, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  formed  the  tacit  resolution  that»  so 
soon  as  his  own  affiurs  were  put  upon  some  footing,  he  would 
contribute  all  in  his  power  towards  the  investigation  of  this 
bloody  afiair. 

After  ascertaining  from  his  companiim  that  she  could  f oim 
no  better  plan  of  h^  own,  he  recommended  to  her  to  take  up 
her  lodging  for  the  time  at  the  house  of  his  old  landlord, 
Christie,  the  ship-chandler,  at  Paul's  Wharf,  describing  the 
decency  and  honesty  of  that  worthy  couple^  and  expressing  his 
hopes  that  they  would  receive  her  into  their  own  house,  or 
recommend  her  at  least  to  that  of  some  person  for  whom  tibey 
would  be  responsible^  until  she  should  have  time  to  enter  upon 
other  arrangements  for  herself. 

The  poor  woman  received  advice  so  grateful  to  her  in  her 
desolate  condition  with  an  expression  of  thanks,  Iwief  indeed, 
but  deeper  than  anything  had  yet  extracted  from  the  austerity 
of  her  natural  disposition. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  then  proceeded  to  infoim  Martha  that 
certain  reasons,  connected  with  his  personal  saf etv,  caUed  him 
immediately  to  Greenwich,  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  accompany  her  to  Christie's  house,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  done  with  pleasure ;  but^  tearing  a  leaf  from  his 
tablet^  he  wrote  on  it  a  few  lines,  addressed  to  his  landlord,  as 
a  man  of  honesty  and  humanity,  in  which  he  described  the 
beaxer  as  a  person  who  stood  in  singular  necessity  of  tempo- 
rary protection  and  good  advice,  for  which  her  circumstances 
enaUed  her  to  make  ample  acknowledgment.  He  therefore 
requested  John  Christie^  as  his  old  and  good  friend,  to  afford 
her  the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  a  short  time ;  or,  if  that  might 
not  be  consistent  with  his  convenience,  at  least  to  direct  her  to 
a  proper  lodging;  and,  finally,  he  imposed  on  him  the  addi- 
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tional,  and  somewhat  more  diffioult^  oommianon  to  i^eoonmieDd 
her  to  the  counsel  and  aeryioes  of  an  honest)  at  least  a  repat- 
able  and  skiff ul,  attorney,  for  the  transacting  some  law  bmnnesB 
of  importance.  This  note  he  subscribed  with  his  real  name, 
and,  deliyering  it  to  his  proii^iey  who  received  it  with  another 
deeply  uttered  '  I  thank  you,'  which  spoke  the  sterling  feelings 
of  her  gratitude  better  than  a  thousand  combined  phrases,  he 
commanded  the  watermen  to  pull  in  for  Paul's  Wharf,  which 
they  were  now  approaching. 

'We  have  not  time,'  said  Grsen-Jacket;  'we  cannot  be  stop- 
ping^every  instant.' 

But)  upon  Nigel  insisting  upon  his  commands  being  obeyed, 
and  adding,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  udy 
ashore,  the  waterman  declared  he  would  rather  have  her  room 
than  her  ccHupany,  and  put  the  wherry  alongside  of  the  wharf 
accordingly.  Here  two  of  the  porters,  who  ply  in  such  places, 
were  eadly  induced  to  undertake  the  chaige  of  the  ponder- 
ous strong-box,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide  the  owner  to 
the  well-lmown  mansion  of  John  Christie,  with  whom  all  who 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood  were  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  boat)  much  lightened  of  its  load,  went  down  the  Thames 
at  a  rate  increased  in  proportion.  But  we  must  forbear,  to  pursue 
her  in  her  voyage  for  a  few  minutes,  since  we  have  previously 
to  mention  the  issue  of  Lord  Glenvarloch's  recommandaticm. 

Mistress  Martha  Trapbois  reached  the  8h<^  in  perfect  safety, 
and  was  about  to  enter  \%  when  a  sickening  sense  of  the  un- 
certainty of  her  situalaon,  and  of  the  singularly  painful  task  of 
telling  her  story,  came  over  her  so  strongly,  that  she  paused  a 
moment  at  the  very  threshold  of  her  proposed  place  of  refuge, 
to  think  in  what  manner  she  could  best  second  the  recommendar 
tion  of  the  friend  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  to  her.  Had 
she  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  world  from  which  her 
habits  of  life  had  completely  excluded  her,  she  migbt^  have 
known  that  the  large  sum  of  money  which  die  brou^t  along 
with  her  might)  judiciously  managed,  have  been  a  passport  to 
her  into  the  mansions  of  nobles  and  the  palaces  of  princes. 
But)  however  conscious  of  its  general  power,  which  assumes  so 
many  forms  and  complexions,  she  was  so  inexperienced  as  to  be 
most  unnecessarily  afraid  that  the  means  by  which  the  wealth 
had  been  acquired  might  exclude  its  inheritrix  fiom  shelter 
even  in  the  house  of  a  humble  tradesman. 

While  she  thus  delayed,  a  more  reasonable  cause  for  hesita- 
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tkm  arofie^  in  a  ooncndaraUe  noiae  and  alteroation  within  the 
honae,  which  grow  louder  and  louder  as  the  disputants  issued 
forth  upon  the  street  or  lane  before  the  door. 

The  first  who  entered  upon  the  soene  was  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
hard-favoured  man,  who  stalked  out  of  the  shop  hastily,  with 
a  gait  like  that  of  a  Spaniard  in  a  passion,  who^  disdaining  to 
add  speed  to  his  locomotion  by  running,  only  condescends,  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  his  angiy  haste,  to  add  length  to  his 
stride.  He  faced  about^  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house, 
upon  his  pursuer,  a  decentrlooking,  elderly,  plain  tradesman- 
no  other  than  John  Christie  himself,  the  owner  of  the  shop 
and  tenement^  by  whom  he  seemed  to  be  followed,  and  who 
was  in  a  state  of  agitation  more  than  is  usually  expressed  by 
such  a  person. 

*  111  hear  no  more  on't,'  said  the  perscmage  who  first  appeared 
on  the  scene — ^'sir,  I  will  hear  no  more  on  it.    Besides  being  a  N 

most  false  and  impudent  figment,  as  I  can  testify,  it  is  9canr 
daalum  magmaaiwn^  sir — 9amdaalvm  magnaahm^^  he  reiter- 
ated with  a  broad  accentuation  of  the  first  vowel,  well  known 
in  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  we  can  only 
express  in  print  by  doubling  the  said  first  of  letters  and  of 
vowels,  and  which  would  have  cheered  the  cockles  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch  had  he  been  within  hearing — as  he  was  a  severer 
stickler  for  what  he  deemed  the  genuine  prommciation  of  the 
Boman  tongue  than  for  any  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  for  which 
he  was  at  times  disposed  to  insist  so  strenuously  in  his  speeches 
to  Parliament. 

'  I  care  not  an  ounce  of  rotten  cheese,'  said  John  Christie 
in  reply,  *  what  you  call  it — ^but  it  is  tbub;  and  I  am  a  free 
Finglishman,  and  have  right  to  speak  the  truth  in  my  own 
concerns;  and  your  master  is  little  better  than  a  villain,  and 
you  no  more  than  a  swaggering  coxcomb,  whose  head  I  will 
presfflitly  break,  as  I  have  known  it  well  broken  before  on 
lighter  occasion.' 

And  so  saying,  he  flourished  the  paring  shovel  which  usually 
made  clean  the  steps  of  his  little  shop^  and  which  he  had  caught 
up  as  the  readiest  weapon  of  working  his  f oeman  damage,  and 
advanced  therewith  upon  him.  The  cautious  Scot»  for  such 
our  readers  must  have  already  pronounced  him,  from  his 
language  and  pedantry,  drew  back  as  the  enraged  ship-chandler 
approached,  but  in  a  surly  manner,  and  bearing  his  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt  rather  in  the  act  of  one  who  was  losing  habitual  for- 
bearance and  caution  of  deportment  than  as  alarmed  by  the 
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attaek  of  an  antagonist  inferior  to  himself  in  yonth,  fltrengtfi, 
and  weapons. 

'Bide  back/  he  said,  'Maister  Christie — I  saj,  bide  back, 
and  oonsalt  your  safety,  man.  I  have  eyited  striking  yon  in 
yonr  ain  house  under  muckle  provocation,  because  I  am  imonuit 
how  the  laws  here  may  pronounce  respecting  burglaiy  and  hame- 
suoken,  and  such  matters ;  and,  besides,  I  would  not  willingly 
hurt  ye,  man,  e'en  on  the  causeway,  that  is  free  to  us  baith, 
because  I  mind  your  kindness  of  lang  syne,  and  partly  consider 
ye  as  a  poor  deceived  creature.  But  deil  d — ^n  me,  sir,  and  I 
am  not  wont  to  swear,  but  if  you  touch  my  Scotch  shouther 
with  that  shule  of  yours,  I  will  make  six  inches  of  my  Andrew 
Ferrara  deevilish  intimate  with  your  guts,  neighbour.' 

And  therewithal,  though  still  retreating  from  the  brandished 
shovel,  he  made  one-third  of  the  basket-hilted  broadsword  which 
he  wore  visible  from  the  sheath.  The  wrath  of  John  Christie 
was  abated,  either  by  his  natured  temperance  of  disposition,  or 
perhaps  in  part  by  &e  glimmer  of  cold  steel,  which  flashed  on 
him  from  his  adversary's  last  action. 

'  I  would  do  well  to  cry  clubs  on  thee,  and  have  thee  ducked 
at  the  wharf,'  he  said,  grounding  his  shovel,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  'for  a  paltry  swaggerer,  that  would  draw  thy  bit 
of  iron  there  on  an  honest  citisen  before  his  own  door ;  but 
get  thee  gone,  and  reckon  on  a  salt  eel  for  thy  supper,  if 
ihon  shouldst  ever  come  near  my  house  again.  I  wish  it  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  Thames  when  it  first  gave  the  use  of 
its  roof  to  smooth-feced,  oily-tongued,  double-minded  Scots 
thieves  1 ' 

'  It's  an  ill  bisd  that  fouls  its  own  nest,'  replied  his  adversary, 
not  perhaps  the  less  bold  that  he  saw  matters  were  taking  the 
turn  of  a  pacific  debate ;  '  and  a  pity  it  is  that  a  kindly  Scot 
should  ever  have  married  in  foreign  parts,  and  given  life  to  a 
purse-proud,  pudding-headed,  ftit-gutted,  lean-br&ined  Southron, 
e'en  such  as  you,  Maaster  Christie.  But  fare  ye  weel — fare  ye 
weel,  for  ever  and  a  day ;  and,  if  you  quarrel  wi'  a  Scot  again, 
man,  say  as  mickle  ill  o'  himsell  as  ye  hke^  but  say  nane  of  his 
patron  or  of  his  countrymen,  or  it  will  scarce  be  your  flat  cap 
that  will  keep  your  lang  lugs  from  the  sharp  abridgement  dt 
a  Highland  whinger,  man.' 

'And,  if  you  continue  your  insolence  to  me  before  my  own 
door,  were  it  but  two  minutes  longer,'  retorted  John  Christie^ 
'  I  will  call  the  constable,  and  mc^e  your  Scottish  ankles  ac- 
quainted with  an  English  pair  of  stocks ! ' 
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So  sayingy  he  tamed  to  retire  into  biaidiop  with  some  show 
of  viotory ;  for  his  enemy,  whatefer  might  be  his  innate  yalour, 
manifested  no  desire  to  drive  matters  to  extremity — conscious, 
perhaps,  that  whatever  advantage  he  might  gain  in  single 
combat  with  John  Christie  would  be  more  than  overbalan^ 
by  inemrring  an  affiiir  with  the  oonstitated  authorities  of  Old 
iEkigland,  not  at  that  time  apt  to  be  partioiilarly  favourable  to 
their  new  feliow-subjeets,  in  the  various  saooessive  broils  which 
were  then  ccmstantly  taking  place  between  the  individuals  of 
two  proud  nations^  who  still  retained  a  stronger  sense  of  their 
national  animosity  during  centuries  than  of  their  late  union 
for  a  few  years  under  the  goveroment  of  the  same  prince. 

Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois  had  dwelt  too  long  in  iJsatia  to  be 
either  surprised  or  terrified  at  the  altercation  she  had  witnessed. 
Indeed,  she  only  wondered  that  the  debate  did  not  end  in  some 
of  those  acts  of  violence  by  which  they  were  usually  terminated 
in  the  sanetuaiy.  As  the  disputants  separated  from  each  other, 
she,  who  had  no  idea  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  more 
deeply  rooted  than  in  the  daily  scenes  of  the  same  nature  which 
she  had  heard  of  or  witnessed,  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  Master 
Christie  in  his  return  to  his  shop^  and  present  to  him  the  letter 
which  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  given  to  her.  Had  she  been  better 
acquainted  with  life  and  its  business,  she  would  certainly  have 
waited  for  a  more  temperate  moment ;  and  she  had  reason  to 
repent  of  her  precipitation,  when,  without  saying  a  single  word, 
or  taking  the  trouble  to  gather  more  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter  than  was  expressed  in  the  subscription,  the 
inceused  ship-chandler  threw  it  down  on  the  ground,  trampled 
it  in  high  disdain,  and,  without  addressing  a  smgle  word  to  the  / 

bearer,  except^  indeed,  something  much  mbre^Uke  a  hearty 
curse  than  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  own  grave  appear^ 
ance,  he  retired  into  his  shop  and  shut  the  hatch-door. 

It  was  with  the  most  inexpressible  anguish  that  the  desolate, 
friendless,  and  unhappy  female  thus  bdield  her  sole  hope  of 
succour,  countenance,  and  protection  vanish  at  once,  without 
being  able  to  conceive  a  reason ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  the  idea 
that  her  friend,  whom  she  knew  by  the  name  of  Nigel  Grahame, 
had  imposed  on  her — a  solution  which  might  readUy  have 
occurred  to  many  in  her  situation — ^never  once  entered  her  mind. 
Although  it  was  not  her  temper  easily  to  bend  her  mind  to 
entreaty,  she  could  not  help  exdaiming  after  the  ireful  and 
retreating  ship-chandler — '  Good  Master,  hear  me  but  a  moment ! 
for  mercy^s  st^e,  for  honesty's  sake  I ' 
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'Meivyand  hoaeetjfiom  hiniimiBtreaBi' said  the  Soot^  who^ 
though  he  essayed  not  to  inteiTupt  liie  retreat  of  his  antagonist^ 
still  kept  stoat  possession  of  the  field  of  action;  '  je  m^t  as 
weel  expect  faruidy  from  bean-stalks,  or  milk  fnun  a  oraiig  of 
blue  whunstane.    The  man  is  mad — hi»n  mad,  to  boot.' 

'  I  must  have  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed,  then ' ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  Mistress  Martha  Tnpbois 
was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  1^  the  paper  whioh  had  been  so 
unoourteously  reoeiyed.  Her  oompanion,  with  natnial  dvility, 
anticipated  her  puipose;  but,  what  was  not  quite  so  much  hi 
etiquette,  he  took  a  sly  glance  at  it  as  he  was  about  to  hand  it 
to  her,  and  his  eye  luiving  caught  the  subacription,  he  said, 
with  surprise,  'OlttiTarioch — Nigel  Olifaunt  of  CUenyarioch! 
Do  jcfa  Imow  the  Lord  Glenyarlo^  mistresst' 

'  I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak,'  said  Mrs.  Martha,  peevishly. 
*  I  had  that  paper  from  one  MBatoer  Nigel  Oram.' 

'  Nigel  Omhame  I — umph.  O  ay,  very  true — ^I  had  forgot,' 
said  the  Scotsman.  'A  tall,  well-set  vounjg  man,  about  my 
height;  bright  blue  eyes  like  a  hawk's;  a  pleaooit  speech^ 
something  leaning  to  the  kindly  North-eountry  accentuation, 
but  not  much,  in  respect  of  his  having  been  reodent  abroadl' 

'All  this  is  true;  and  what  of  it  aJll'said  the  daughter  of 
the  miser. 

'Hair  of  my  complezionf ' 

'  Yours  is  red,'  replied  she. 

'I  pray  you  peace,'  said  the  fikxytsman.  'I  was  going  to 
say — of  my  complexion,  but  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  chestnut 
Weel,  mistress,  if  I  have  guessed  the  man  aright,  he  is  one  with 
whom  I  am,  and  have  be^  intimate  and  familiar — ^nay,  I  may 
truly  say  I  have  done  him  much  service  in  my  time^  and  may 
live  to  do  him  more.  I  had  indeed  a  sincere  good-wUl  for  him, 
and  I  doubt  he  has  been  much  at  a  loss  since  we  parted ;  but 
the  foult  is  not  mine.  Wherefore,  as  this  letter  will  not  avail 
you  with  him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  you  may  believe  that 
Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  a  special  regard  lor  the 
writer.  I  have,  besides,  as  much  mercy  and  honesty  within 
me  as  man  can  weel  make  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing  to  aid 
any  distressed  creature,  that  is  my  friend's  friend,  with  my 
counsel,  and  otherwise,  so  that  I  am  not  put  to  much  charges, 
being  in  a  strange  country,  like  a  poor  lamb  that  has  wandwed 
from  its  ain  DatiTe  hind,  and  leaves  a  tait  of  ita  woo' in  eveiy 
d — d  Southron  bramble  that  comes  across  it.'  While  he  spcke 
thus,  he  read  the  contents  of  the  letter,  without  waiting  for 
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pennisBioiiy  and  then  oontinued — 'And  bo  this  is  all  that  you 
are  wanting,  my  dovef  nothing  more  than  safe  and  honourable 
lodging  and  sustenanoe,  upon  your  own  charges  f ' 

'  Nothing  more,'  aud  she.  *  If  you  are  a  man  and  a  Christian^ 
you  will  help  me  to  what  I  need  bo  much.' 

'A  man  I  am^'  replied  the  formal  Caledonian,  'e'en  sic  as 
ye  see  me ;  and  a  Christian  I  may  call  myaelf ,  though  unworthy, 
and  though  I  have  heard  little  pure  doctrine  sinoe  I  came 
hither — a'  polluted  with  men's  deyices — ahem!  Weel,  an  if 
ye  be  an  honest  woman  (here  he  peeped  under  her  muffler), 
as  an  honest  woman  ye  Beem  likely  to  b&— though,  let  me  tell 
you,  they  are  a  kind  of  cattle  not  so  rife  in  the  streets  of  this 
oiiy  as  I  would  desire  them ;  I  was  almost  strangled  with  my 
own  band  by  twa  rampallians,  wha  wanted  yestreen,  nae  farther 
gane,  to  harle  me  into  a  change-house — ^however,  if  ye  be  a 
decent  honest  woman  (here  he  took  another  peep  at  features 
certainly  bearing  no  beauty  which  could  infer  suspicion),  as 
decent  and  honest  ye  seem  to  be,  why,  I  will  advise  you  to  a 
decent  house,  where  you  will  get  douce,  quiet  entertainment, 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  occasional  benefit  of  my  own 
counsel  and  direction — ^that  is,  from  time  to  time^  bb  my  other 
ayocationB  may  pennit.' 

'  May  I  Tenture  to  accept  of  such  an  oflfor  from  a  stranger  1' 
said  Martha,  with  natural  hesitation. 

'  Troth,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  you,  mistress,'  replied  the 
bonny  Scot;  'ye  can  but  see  the  place,  and  do  after  as  ye 
think  best.  Besides,  we  are  nae  such  strangers,  neither;  for 
I  know  your  friend,  and  you,  it's  like,  know  mine,  whilk 
knowledge,  on  either  hand,  is  a  medium  of  communication 
between  us,  even  as  the  middle  of  the  string  oonnecteth  its  twa 
ends  or  extremities.  But  I  will  «:i]arge  on  this  further  as  we 
pass  along,  gin  ye  list  to  bid  your  twa  lasy  loons  of  porters 
there  lift  up  your  little  kist  between  them,  whilk  ae  true  Scots- 
man might  cany  under  his  arm.  Let  me  tell  you,  mistress, 
ye  will  soon  make  a  toom  pock-end  of  it  in  Lon'on,  if  you  hire 
twa  knaves  to  do  the  work  of  ane.' 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  Mistress  Martha 
Trapbois,  whose  singular  destiny,  though  it  had  heaped  her 
with  wealth,  had  left  her,  for  the  moment^  no  wiser  counsellor, 
or  more  distinguished  protector,  than  honest  Bichie  Moniplies, 
a  discarded  serving-man. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

This  WIT  lie  safety  and  a  sore  mtnat ; 

Yonder  lie  danfler,  ahame^  and  ponishment. 

Most  welcome  aanKer  then.    Nay,  let  me  aaj, 

Thongh  spoke  with  swelling  heart,  welcome  e'en  shame ; 

And  welcome  imnishment ;  for,  call  me  goilly, 

I  do  hut  pay  uie  tax  tbafs  doe  to  jnatioe ; 

And  oall  me  guiltless,  then  that  punishmisnt 

Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  infliot  it. 

The  Tribumai. 

Wb  left  Lord  Qlenvarlooh,  to  whose  fortunes  our  story  chiefly 
attaches  itself,  gliding  swiftly  down  the  Thames.  He  was  not, 
as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  very  a&ble  in  bis  disposition, 
or  apt  to  enter  into  conversation  with  those  into  whose  company 
he  was  casually  thrown.  This  was,  indeed,  an  error  in  hu 
conduct)  arising  less  from  pride,  though  of  that  feeling  we  do 
not  pretend  to  exoulpate  him,  than  from  a  sort  of  bashful 
reluctance  to  mix  in  Uie  conversation  of  those  with  wbom  he 
was  not  familiar.  It  is  a  hxAt  only  to  be  cured  by  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  soon  teaches  every  sensible 
and  acute  person  the  important  lesson  that  amusement,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  that  information  and  increase  of 
knowledge,  are  to  be  derived  from  the  conversation  of  eveiy 
individual  whatever,  with  whom  he  is  thrown  into  a  natural 
train  of  communication.  For  ourselves,  we  can  assure  the 
reader — and  perhaps,  if  we  have  ever  been  able  to  afiR>rd  him 
amusement,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  this  cause — that 
we  never  found  ourselves  in  company  with  the  stupidest  of  all 
possible  companions  in  a  post-chaise,  or  with  the  most  arrant 
cumber-comer  that  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  mail-coach, 
without  finding  that»  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  with 
him,  we  had  some  ideas  suggested  to  us,  either  grave  or  gay, 
or  some  information  communicated  in  the  course  of  our  journey, 
which  we  should  have  regretted  not  to  have  learned,  and  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  have  immediately  forgotten.    But  Nigel 
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"was  somewhat  inunored  within  the  Bastile  of  his  rank,  as  some 
philosopher  (Tom  Paine,  we  think)  has  happily  enough  ex- 
pressed that  sort  of  shjness  which  men  of  dignified  situations 
are  apt  to  be  beset  with,  rather  from  not  exactly  knowing  how 
far,  or  with  whom,  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  than  from  any 
real  touch  of  aristocratic  pride.  Besides,  the  inmiediate  press- 
ure of  our  adventurer's  own  affiiirs  was  such  as  exclusively  to 
oigross  his  attention. 

He  sat^  therefore,  wrapt  in  his  cloak,  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  with  his  mind  entirely  bent  upon  the  probable  issue  of 
the  interview  with  his  sovereign,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to 
seek ;  for  which  abstraction  of  mind  he  may  be  fully  justified, 
although,  perhaps,  by  questioning  the  watermen  who  were 
transporting  him  down  the  river,  he  might  have  discovered 
matters  of  high  concenunent  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  Nigel  remained  silent  till  the  wherry  approached 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  when  he  commanded  the  men  to  put 
in  for  the  nearest  landing-place,  as  it  was  his  purpose  to  go 
ashore  there,  and  dismiss  them  from  further  attendance. 

*  That  is  not  possible,'  said  the  feUow  with  the  green  jacket^ 
who,  as  we  have  already  said,  seemed  to  take  on  himself  the 
charge  of  pilotage.  *  We  must  go,'  he  continued,  '  to  Graves- 
end,  where  a  Scottish  vessel,  which  dropt  down  the  river  last 
tide  for  the  very  purpose,  lies  with  her  anchor  a-peak,  wait- 
ing to  carry  you  to  your  own  dear  Northern  cotmtry.  Tour 
hammock  i»  slung,  and  all  is  ready  for  you,  and  you  talk  of 
going  ashore  at  Greenwich,  as  seriously  as  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible  1 ' 

'I  see  no  impossibility,'  said  Nigel,  'in  your  landing  me 
where  I  desire  to  be  landed ;  but  very  little  possibility  of  your 
carrying  me  anywhere  I  am  not  desirous  of  going.' 

'Why,  whether  do  you  manage  the  wherry,  or  we,  master f 
aaked  Green-Jacket,  in  a  tone  betwixt  jest  and  earnest ;  '  I  take 
it  she  will  go  the  way  we  row  her.' 

'Ay,'  retorted  Nigel,  'but  I  take  it  you  will  row  her  on  the 
course  I  direct  you,  otherwise  your  chance  of  payment  is  but  a 
poor  one.' 

'Suppose  we  are  content  to  risk  that,'  said  the  undaunted 
waterman,  '  I  wish  to  know  how  you,  who  talk  so  big — I  mean 
no  offence,  master,  but  you  do  talk  big — ^would  help  yourself  in 
such  a  casef 

'Simply  thus,'  answered  Lord  Glenvarioch.  'Tou  saw  me, 
an  hour  since,  bring  down  to  the  boat  a  trunk  that  neither  of 
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you  oould  lift  If  we  are  to  contest  the  destinatkm  of  our 
voyage^  the  same  straogth  which  tossed  that  chest  into  the 
wherry  will  suffice  to  fling  you  out  of  it ;  wherefore,  befoie  we 
begin  the  scuffle,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that^  whither  I 
would  go^  there  I  will  oblige  you  to  cany  me.' 

'  Grameroy  for  your  kindness,'  said  Qreen-Jacket ;  *  and  now 
mark  me  in  return.  My  oomirade  and  I  are  two  men»  and 
you,  were  you  as  stout  as  George^a-Green,  can  pass  but  for  one ; 
and  two,  you  will  allow,  are  more  than  a  match  for  one.  You 
mistake  in  your  reckoning,  my  friend.' 

'  It  is  you  who  mistake,'  answered  Nigel,  who  began  to  grow 
warm.  ^It  is  I  who  am  three  to  two^  sinah:  I  carry  two 
men's  lives  at  my  girdle.'  So  saying,  he  opened  his  doak 
and  showed  the  two  pistols  whidi  he  had  disposed  at  his 
girdle. 

Green-Jaoket  was  unmoved  at  the  display.  '  I  have  got,' 
said  he,  *a  pair  of  barken  that  will  match  yours,'  and  he 
showed  that  he  also  was  armed  with  pistols;  'so  you  may 
begin  as  soon  as  you  list.' 

*  Then,'  said  L<mi  Glenvarloch,  drawing  forth  and  cocking  a 
pistol,  'the  sooner  the  better.  Take  notice,  I  hold  you  as  a 
ruffian,  who  have  declared  you  will  put  f oroe  on  my  person ; 
and  that  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head  if  you  do  not 
instantly  put  me  ashore  at  Greenwich.' 

The  other  waterman,  alarmed  at  Nigel's  gesture,  lay  upon 
his  oar;  but  Green-Jacket  replied  coolly,  'Lode  you,  master,  I 
should  not  care  a  tester  to  venture  a  life  with  you  on  this 
matter ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  employed  to  do  you  good,  and 
not  to  do  you  harm.' 

'Bv  whom  are  you  employed?'  said  the  Ixmi  Glenvarloch; 
'  or  who  dare  concern  themselves  in  me^  or  my  affisdrs^  without 
my  authority  r 

'As  to  that,'  answered  the  waterman,  in  the  same  tone  of 
indifference,  '  I  shall  not  show  my  commission.  For  myself,  I 
care  not^  as  I  said,  whether  you  land  at  Greenwich  to  get  your- 
self hanged,  or  go  down  to  get  aboard  the  "Boyal  TlusUe,"  to 
make  your  escape  to  your  own  countiy ;  you  will  be  equally 
out  of  my  reach  either  way.  But  it  is  lair  to  put  the  choice 
before  you.' 

'My  choice  is  made^'  said  Nigel.  'I  have  told  you  thrice 
already  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  landed  at  Greenwich.' 

'Write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,' said  thewatennan,  'that  such 
is  your  positive  will ;  I  must  have  something  to  show  to  my 
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employers  that  the  traiufgrefluon  of  their  orders  lies  with  your- 
self, not  with  me.' 

<  I  choose  to  hold  this  trinket  in  my  hand  for  the  present^' 
said  Nigely  showing  his  pistol,  'and  will  write  you  the  ao- 
quittanoe  when  I  go  ashore.' 

'  I  would  not  go  ashore  with  you  for  a  hundred  pieces,'  said 
the  waterman.  *  Ill-luck  has  ever  attended  you,  except  in  small 
gaming ;  do  me  fair  justice,  and  give  me  the  testimony  I  desire. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  foul  play  while  you  write  it^  you  may  hold 
my  pistols,  if  you  will.'  He  offered  the  weapons  to  Nigel 
accordingly,  who,  while  they  were  under  his  control,  and  all 
possihility  of  his  being  taken  at  advantage  was  excluded,  no 
longer  hesitated  to  giro  the  waterman  an  acknowledgment,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

'Jack  in  the  Qreen,  with  his  mate,  belonging  to  the  wheriy 
called  the  *'  Jolly  Raven,"  have  done  their  duty  fiidthf  ully  by  me, 
landii^  me  at  Greenwich  by  my  express  command ;  and  being 
themselves  willing  and  desirous  to  carry  me  on  board  the  **  Royal 
Thistle,"  pres«itly  lying  at  Gravesentd.'  Having  finished  tills 
acknowledgment,  which  he  signed  with  the  letters  *  N.  0.  G.'  as 
•indicating  his  name  and  title,  he  again  requested  to  know  of 
the  waterman  to  whom  he  delivered  it  the  name  of  his  em- 
plc^ers. 

'Sir,'  replied  Jack  in  the  Green,  'I  have  respected  your 
secret,  do  not  you  seek  to  pry  into  mine.  It  would  do  you  no 
good  to  know  for  whom  I  am  taking  this  present  trouble ;  and, 
to  be  brief,  you  shall  not  know  it;  and,  if  you  will  fight  in  the 
quarrel,  as  you  said  even  now,  the  socmer  we  begin  &e  better. 
Only  this  you  may  be  coek-suie  of,  that  we  designed  you  no 
harm,  and  that,  if  you  fall  into  any,  it  will  be  of  your  own 
wilful  seeking.'  As  he  spoke,  they  approached  the  landing* 
place,  where  Nigel  instantly  jumped  ashore.  The  waterman 
placed  his  small  mail-trunk  on  the  stairs,  observing,  that  there 
were  plenty  of  spare  hands  about,  to  carry  it  where  he  would. 

'  We  part  friends,  I  hope,  my  lads,'  said  the  young  nobleman, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  money  more  than  double  the 
usual  fare  to  the  boatmen. 

'  We  part  as  we  met,' answered  Green-Jacket;  'and,  for  your 
money,  I  am  paid  sufficiently  with  this  bit  of  paper.  Only,  if 
you  owe  me  any  love  for  the  cast  I  have  given  you,  I  pray  you 
not  to  dive  so  deep  into  the  pockets  of  the  next  apprentice  that 
you  find  fool  enough  to  play  ihe  cavalier.  And  you,  you  greedy 
swine,'  said  he  to  his  companion,  who  still  had  a  longing  eye 
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fixed  on  the  money  whioh  Nigel  oontmued  to  offer,  '  posh  oB, 
or,  if  I  take  a  stxetcher  in  hand,  111  break  the  knave's  pate  of 
thee.'  The  fellow  pushed  off,  as  he  was  commanded,  but  still 
oould  not  help  muttering,  '  This  was  entirely  out  of  waterman's 
rules.' 

Glenvarloch,  though  without  the  devotion  of  the  'injured 
Thales'  of  the  moralist  to  the  memory  of  that  great  princess, 
had  now  attained 

The  hallow'd  soil  which  gave  EIi2a  biith, 

whose  halls  were  now  less  req)ectably  occupied  by  her  successor. 
It  was  not^  as  has  been  well  diown  by  a  late  author,  that  James 
was  void  either  of  parts  or  of  good  intentions;  and  his  predecessor 
was  at  least  as  arbitraiy  in  effect  as  he  was  in  theory.  But, 
while  Elizabeth  possessed  a  sternness  of  masculine  sense  and 
determination  which  rendered  even  her  weaknessesy  some  of 
which  were  in  themselves  sufficiently  ridiculous,  in  a  certain 
degree  respectable,  James,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  utterly 
devoid  of  <  firm  resolve,'  so  well  called  by  the  Scottish  bard. 

The  stalk  of  carle-hemp  in  man, 

that  even  his  virtues  and  his  good  meaning  became  laughable^ 
from  the  whimsical  uncertainty  of  his  conduct;  so  that  the 
wisest  things  he  ever  said,  and  the  best  actions  he  ever  did, 
were  often  touched  with  a  strain  of  the  ludicrous  and  fidgety 
character  of  the  man.  Accordingly,  though  at  different  periods 
of  his  reign  he  contrived  to  acquire  with  his  pec^le  a  certain 
degree  of  temporary  popularity,  it  never  long  outlived  the 
occasion  which  produoed  it;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  will  respect  a  monarch  stained  with  actual  guilt  more 
than  one  whose  foibles  render  him  only  ridiculous. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Lord  Glenvarloch  soon 
received,  as  Green-Jacket  had  assured  him,  the  offer  of  an  idle 
bargeman  to  transport  his  baggage  where  he  listed ;  but  that 
where  was  a  question  of  momentary  doubt.  At  length,  recollect- 
ing the  necessity  that  his  hair  and  beard  should  be  properiy 
arranged  before  h^  attempted  to  enter  the  royal  presence^  and 
desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  obtaining  some  information  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  court,  he  desired  to  be 
guided  to  the  next  barber's  shop,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  place  where  news  of  evezy  kind  cirded  and 
centred.  He  was  speedily  shown  the  way  to  such  an  emporium 
of  intelligence,  and  soon  found  he  was  likely  to  hear  all  he 
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desired  to  know,  and  maoh  rnore^  while  his  head  was  subjected 
to  the  art  of  a  nimble  tonsor,  the  glibness  of  whose  tongue  kept 
pace  with  the  nimbleness  of  his  fingera,  whOe  he  ran  on,  without 
stint  or  stop,  in  the  f <^owing  ezoursiTe  manner : — 

'The  court  here,  master f — ^yes,  master — ^much  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  trade — good  custom  stirring.  His  Majesty  loves 
Greenwich — Shunts  every  morning  in  the  Park — aU  decent  per- 
sons admitted  that  have  the  entries  of  the  palace — ^no  rabble- 
frightened  the  King's  horse  with  their  hallooing,  the  uncombed 
slayea  Tes,  sir,  the  beard  more  peaked  1  Tes,  master,  so  it  is 
worn.  I  know  the  last  cut— dress  several  of  the  courtiers — 
one  valet  of  the  chamber,  two  pages  of  the  body,  the  clerk  of 
the  kitchen,  three  running  footmen,  two  dog-bovs,  and  an 
honourable  Scottish  knight,  Sir  Munko  Malgrowler. 

'Malagrowther,  I  suppoeef  said  Nigel,  thrusting  in  his 
conjeetnnd  emendation,  with  infinite  d^culty,  betwixt  two 
dauaes  of  the  barber^s  text. 

'Tes,  sir — ^Maloowder,  sir,  as  you  say,  sir — hard  names  the 
Scots  have^  sir,  for  an  English  mouth.  Sir  Munko  is  a  hand- 
some person,  sir — perhaps  you  know  him  I — bating  the  loss  of 
his  fingers,  Bod  the  lameness  of  his  leg,  and  the  length  of  his 
chin.  Sir,  it  takes  me  one  minute  twelve  seconds  more  time 
to  trim  that  chin  <rf  his  than  any  ^n  that  I  know  in  the  town 
of  Greenwich,  sir.  But  he  is  a  very  comely  gentleman  for  all 
that ;  and  a  pleasant — a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  sir ;  and  a 
good-humoured,  saving  that  he  is  so  deaf  he  can  never  hear 
good  of  any  one,  and  so  wise,  that  he  can  never  believe  it;  but 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  gentleman  for  all  that,  except  when 
one  speaks  too  low,  or  when  a  hair  turns  awry.  Did  I  graze 
you,  sirf  We  shall  put  it  to  rights  in  a  moment,  with  one 
drop  of  styptic— my  styptic,  or  rather  my  wife's,  sir.  She 
makes  the  water  herself.  One  drop  of  the  styptic,  sir,  and  a 
bit  of  Mack  taffeta  patch,  just  \Ag  enough  to  be  the  saddle  to 
a  flea,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  rather  improves  than  otherwise.  The 
Prince  had  a  patch  the  other  day,  and  so  had  the  Duke ;  and, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  there  are  seventeen  yards  three^uarters 
of  black  taffeta  already  cut  into  patches  for  the  comiders.' 

'But  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther)'  again  interjected  Nigel, 
with  difficulty. 

'Ay,  ay,  sir — Sir  Munko^  as  you  say;  a  pleasant,  good- 
humoured  gentleman  as  ever  To  be  spoken  with,  did  you 
say  1  0  ay,  easUy  to  be  spoken  withal,  that  is,  as  easily  as  his 
infirmity  wUl  permit.    He  will  presently,  unless  some  one  hath 
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asked  him  forth  to  breakfast,  be  taking  his  bone  of  brcnled  beef 
at  my  neighbour  Ned  Kilderkin's  yonder,  removed  from  oyer 
the  way.  Ned  keeps  an  eating-house,  sir,  famous  for  pock- 
griskins ;  but  Sir  Munko  cannot  abide  pork,  no  more  than  the 
King's  most  saored  Majesty,*  nor  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lennox, 
nor  Lord  Dalgamo — ^nay,  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  I  touched  you  this 
time,  it  was  your  fault,  not  mine.  But  a  single  drop  of  the 
styptic,  another  little  patch  that  would  make  a  doublet  for  a 
flea,  just  under  the  left  mustachio ;  it  will  become  you  when 
you  smile,  sir,  as  well  as  a  dimple ;  and  if  you  would  salute 
your  fair  mistcess — but  I  beg  pardon,  you  are  a  graye  gentle- 
man, yery  graye  to  be  so  young.  Hope  I  haye  giyen  no  ofienoe; 
it  is  my  duty  to  entertain  customers — my  duty,  sir,  and  my 
pleasure.  Sir  Munko  Maldowthwl  Tes,  sir,  I  daresay  he  is  at 
this  moment  in  Ned's  eating-house,  for  few  folks  ask  him  out, 
now  Lord  Huntinglen  is  gone  to  London.  Tou  will  get  touched 
again.  Tes,  sir,  diere  you  shall  find  him  with  his  can  of  single 
ale,  stirred  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  for  he  never  drinks  strong 
potations,  sir,  unless  to  oblige  Lord  Huntinglen — take  heed, 
sir—- or  any  other  person  who  asks  him  forth  to  breakfast ;  but 
single  beer  he  always  drinks  at  Ned's,  with  his  broiled  bone  of 
beef  or  mutton — or,  it  may  be^  lamb  at  the  season ;  but  not 
pork,  though  Ned  is  famous  for  his  griskins.  But  the  Soots 
never  eat  pork — strange  that  1  some  folk  think  they  axe  a  sort 
of  Jews.  There  is  a  resemblance,  sir.  Do  you  not  think  sot 
Then  they  call  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  second  Solomon, 
and  Solomon,  you  know,  was  king  of  the  Jews ;  so  the  thing 
bears  a  face,  you  see.  I  believe^  sir,  you  will  find  yourself 
trimmed  now  to  your  content.  I  will  be  judged  by  the  fair 
mistress  of  your  affections.  Grave  pardon — ^no  offence^  I  trust 
Pray,  consult  the  glass.  One  touch  of  the  orisping-tongs,  to 
reduce  this  straggler.  Thank  your  munificence,  sir ;  hope  your 
custom  while  you  stay  in  Greenwich.  Would  you  have  a  tune 
on  that  ghittem,  to  put  your  temper  in  concord  for  the  dayf 
Twang,  twang — ^twang,  twangs  dillo.  Something  out  of  tune, 
sir — too  many  hands  to  touch  it — ^we  cannot  keep  these  things 
like  artists.  Let  me  help  you  with  your  doak,  sir — ^yes,  sir. 
Tou  would  not  play  yourself,  sir,  would  youf  Way  to  Sir 
Munko's  eating-house)  Tes,  sir;  but  it  is  Ned's  eadng^iouse, 
not  Sir  Munko's.  The  knight^  to  be  sure,  eats  there,  and  that 
makes  it  his  eating-house  in  some  sense,  sir — ha,  ha  1  Yonder 
it  is,  removed  from  over  the  way,  new  white-washed  posts,  and 
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red  lattioe— fat  man  in  his  doublet  at  the  door — ^Ned  bimaelfy 
sir — ^worth  a  thouBaiul  pounds,  they  say;  better  singeing  pigs' 
faces  than  trimming  courtiers,  but  ours  is  the  less  mechaniad 
vocation.  Farewell,  sir;  hope  your  custom.'  So  saying,  he  at 
length  pennitted  Nigel  to  depart,  whose  ears,  so  long  toimented 
with  his  continued  babble,  tingled  when  it  had  ceased,  as  if  a 
bell  had  been  rung  close  to  them  for  the  same  space  of  time. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  eating-house,  where  he  proposed  to 
meet  with  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowtiier,  from  whom,  in  despair  of 
better  advice^  he  truisted  to  receive  some  information  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  introducing  himself  into  the  royal  presence.  Lord 
Glenvarloch  found,  in  the  host  with  whom  he  communed,  the 
oonseqaential  tadtumity  of  an  Tgngliahmjui  well  to  pass  in  the 
world.  Ned  Ejlderkin  spoke  as  a  banker  writes,  only  touching 
the  needful.  Being  asked  if  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  was 
there  t  he  replied,  *  No.'  Being  interrogated  whether  he  was 
expected  1  he  said,  'Yes.'  And  being  again  required  to  say  when 
he  was  expected,  he  answered,  '  Presently.'  As  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch next  inquired  whether  he  himself  could  have  any  break- 
fast t  the  landlord  wasted  not  even  a  syllable  in  reply,  but, 
ushering  him  into  a  neat  room  where  there  were  several  tables, 
he  placed  one  of  them  before  an  arm-chair,  and  beckoning  Lord 
Glenvarloch  to  take  possession,  he  set  before  him,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  a  substantial  repast  of  roast-beef,  together  with  a 
foaming  tankard,  to  which  refreshment  the  keen  air  of  the 
river  disposed  him,  notwithstanding  his  mental  embarrass- 
ments, to  do  much  honour. 

While  Nigel  was  thus  engaged  in  discussing  his  commons, 
but  raising  his  head  at  the  same  time  whenever  he  heard  the 
door  of  the  apartment  open,  eagerly  desiring  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Mungo  Mala^xywther  (an  event  which  had  seldom  been  expected 
by  any  one  with  so  much  anxious  interest),  a  personage,  as  it 
seemed,  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  knight^  entered 
into  the  apartment,  anid  began  to  hold  earnest  colloquy  with  the 
publican,  who  thought  proper  to  carry  on  the  conference  on  his 
side  unbomieted.  This  important  gentleman's  occupation  might 
be  guessed  from  his  dress.  A  milk-white  jerkin,  and  hose  of 
white  kersey ;  a  white  apron  twisted  around  his  body  in  the 
manner  of  a  sash,  in  which,  instead  of  a  warlike  dagger,  was 
stuck  a  long-bladed  knife,  hilted  with  buckVhom;  a  white 
nightcap  on  his  head,  under  which  his  hair  was  neatly  tucked, 
sufficiently  pourtrayed  him  as  one  of  those  priests  of  Comus 
whom  the  vulgar  call  cooks;  and  the  air  with  which  he  rated 
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the  publican  for  having  neglected  to  send  Bome  pforisloDB  to  the 
palace  showed  that  he  ministered  to  royalty  itself. 

'This  will  never  answer/  he  said,  'Master  Eildetkin;  the 
King  twice  asked  for  sweetbreads  and  fricasseed  coxcombs, 
which  are  a  favourite  dish  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  had,  because  Master  Ealderkin  had  not 
supplied  them  to  the  derk  of  the  kitchen,  as  by  baigain  bound.' 
Here  ELilderkin  made  some  apology,  brief,  according  to  his  own 
nature,  and  muttered  in  a  lowly  tone  after  the  ftishion  of  all  who 
find  themselves  in  a  scrape.  His  superior  replied,  in  a  laSty 
strain  of  voice,  'Do  not  tell  me  of  the  carrier  and  his  wain,  and 
of  the  hen-HXK)ps  coming  from  Norfolk  with  the  poultry ;  a  loyal 
man  would  have  sent  an  express — he  would  have  gone  upon  his 
stumps,  like  Widdrington.  What  if  the  King  had  loet  his 
appetite.  Master  Kilderkin  )  What  if  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
had  lost  his  dinner  1  0,  Master  Kilderkin,  if  you  had  but  the 
just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  which  is  told  of  by 
the  witty  African  slave,  for  so  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
designates  him,  Publius  Terentius,  Tanquam  in  tpeculoj  in 
patinas  intpicere  jvbeo* 

'Tou  are  learned.  Master  Linklater,'  replied  the  English 
publican,  compelling,  as  it  were  with  diffiocdty,  his  moutib  to 
utter  three  or  four  words  consecutively. 

'  A  poor  smatterer,'  said  Mr.  Idnklater ;  '  but  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  us,  who  are  his  most  excellent  l^jestT^s  countrymen, 
not  in  some  sort  to  have  cherished  those  arts  wherewith  he  is  so 
deeply  embued.  Regis  ad  exemplar,  Master  Kilderkin,  totus 
componitur  orbis ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  the  King  quotes 
the  cook  learns.  In  brief,  Master  Kilderkin,  having  had  the 
luck  to  be  bred  where  humanities  may  be  had  at  the  matter  of 
an  English  five  groats  by  the  quarter,  J,  like  others,  have 
acquired — ahem — hem!'  Here,  the  sp^^er's  eye  having 
fallen  upon  Lord  Glenvarloch,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  hb 
learned  harangue,  with  such  symptoms  of  embarnssment  as 
induced  Ned  Kildeikin  to  stretch  his  taciturnity  so  far  as 
not  only  to  ask  him  what  he  aUed,  but  whether  he  would  take 
anything. 

'Ail  nothing,'  replied  the  learned  rival  of  the  philosophical 
Syrus — 'nothing — and  yet  I  do  feel  a  little  giddy.  I  oould 
taste  a  glass  of  your  dame's  aqua  mdrabilis,* 

'  I  will  fetch  it,'  said  Ned,  ^ving  a  nod ;  and  his  back  was 
no  sooner  turned  than  the  cook  walked  near  the  table  where 
Lord  Glenvarloch  was  seated,  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  of 
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rignificanoe^  vh6re  more  was  meaat  than  met  the  ear,  said — 
*  Tou  are  a  stranger  in  Greenwich,  sir.  I  adyiae  you  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  step  into  the  Park ;  the  western  wicket  was 
ajar  when  I  came  hither;  I  think  it  will  be  locked  presently, 
BO  you  had  better  make  the  best  of  your  way — ^that  is,  if  you 
haye  any  curiosity.  The  Tenison  are  coming  into  season  just 
now,  sir,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  hart  of  grease. 
I  always  think  when  they  are  bounding  so  blythely  past,  what 
a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  broach  their  plump  haunches  on  a 
spit,  and  to  embattle  their  breasts  in  a  noble  fortification  of 
puff-paste,  with  plenty  of  black  pepper.' 

He  said  no  more,  as  Ealderkin  re-entered  with  the  cordial, 
but  edged  off  from  Nigel  without  waiting  any  reply,  only 
repeating  the  same  look  of  intelligence  with  which  he  had 
accosted  him. 

Nothing  makes  men's  wits  so  alert  as  personal  danger. 
Nigel  took  the  first  opportunity  which  his  host's  attention  to 
the  yeoman  of  the  royal  kitchen  permitted  to  discharge  his 
reckoning,  and  readily  obtained  a  direction  to  the  wicket  in 
question.  He  found  it  upon  the  latch,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
expect;  and  perceived  that  it  admitted  him  to  a  narrow  foot- 
path, which  traversed  a  dose  and  tangled  thicket,  designed 
for  the  cover  of  the  does  and  the  young  fawns.  Here  he  con- 
jectured it  would  be  proper  to  wait;  nor  had  he  been  station- 
ary above  five  minutes,  when  the  cook,  scalded  as  much  with 
heat  of  motion  as  ever  he  had  been  at  his  huge  fireplace, 
arrived  almost  breathless,  and  with  his  pass-key  hMtily  locked 
the  wicket  behind  him. 

Ere  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  time  to  speculate  upon  this 
action,  the  man  approached  with  anxiety,  and  said — 'Good 
lord,  my  Lord  Glenvarloch,  why  will  you  endanger  yourself 
thusf 

*Tou  know  me  then,  my  friendf  said  NigeL 

'Not  much  of  thal^  my  lord;  but  I  know  your  honour's 
noble  house  well.    My  name  is  Laurie  Linklater,  my  lord.' 

'  Linklater  1 '  repeated  Nigel.     '  I  should  recollect ' 

'  Under  your  lonlship's  favour,'  he  continued, '  I  was  'prentice, 
my  lord,  to  old  Mungo  Moniplies,  the  flesher  at  the  wanton 
West  Port  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  wish  I  saw  again  before  I 
died.  And  your  honcnur's  noble  father  having  taken  Richie 
Moniplies  into  his  house  to  wait  on  your  lordship,  there  was  a 
sort  of  connexion,  your  lordship  sees.' 

'Ah!'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  'I  had  almost  forgot  your 
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name,  but  not  your  kind  puxpoBO.    You  tried  to  put  Biohie  in 
the  way  of  presenting  a  Bupplicaticm  to  his  Majesty  T 

'Most  true,  my  lord/  replied  the  king's  oook.  'I  had  like 
to  have  eome  by  nuschief  in  the  job;  for  Richie,  who  was 
always  wilful,  "wadna  be  guided  by  me,"  as  the  sang  says. 
But  nobody  amongst  these  brave  English  oooks  can  kittle  up 
his  Majesty's  most  saored  palate  with  our  own  gusty  Scottish 
dishes.  So  I  e'en  betook  myself  to  my  craft,  a^  concocted  a 
mess  of  friaz^s  chicken  for  the  soup,  and  a  saTOury  hackU,  that 
made  the  whole  cabal  coup  the  crans ;  and,  instead  ci  disgiaoe, 
I  came  by  preferment.  I  am  one  of  the  derks  of  the  kitchen 
now,  make  me  thankful !  with  a  finger  in  the  purveyor's  office^ 
and  may  get  my  whole  hand  in  by  and  by.' 

'I  am  truly  glad,'  said  Nigel,  'to  hear  that  you  have  not 
suffered  on  my  account — still  more  so  at  your  good  fortune.' 

'You  bear  a  kind  heart;,  my  lord,'  said  Lii^later,  'and  do 
not  forget  poor  people ;  and,  troth,  I  see  not  why  they  should 
be  forgotten,  since  the  king's  errand  may  sometimes  faJl  in  the 
cadgePs  gate.  I  have  followed  your  lordship  in  the  street,  just 
to  look  at  such  a  stately  shoot  of  the  old  oak-tree ;  and  my 
heart  jumped  into  my  throat  when  I  saw  you  sitting  openly 
in  the  eating-house  yonder,  and  knew  there  was  su<£  dang^ 
to  your  person.' 

'  What  1  there  are  warrants  against  me,  then ) '  said  NigeL 

'  It  is  even  true,  my  lord ;  and  there  are  those  are  willing 
to  blacken  you  as  mudi  as  they  can.  God  forgive  them,  that 
would  sacrifice  an  honourable  house  for  their  own  base  ends  I ' 

'Amen,'  said  Nigel. 

'  For,  say  your  lordship  may  have  been  a  little  wild,  like 
other  young  gentlemen ' 

'  We  have  little  time  to  talk  of  it,  my  friend,'  said  Nigel. 
'The  point  in  question  is,  how  am  I  to  get  speech  of  the 
Eingf 

'The  King,  my  lordl'  said  Linklater,  in  astonishment; 
'why,  will  not  that  be  rushing  wilfully  into  dai^rl — aj^^t^mg 
yourself,  as  I  may  say,  with  your  own  ladle)' 

'My  good  friend,'  answered  Nigel,  'my  experience  of  the 
court,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand, 
tell  me  that  the  manliest  and  most  direct  road  ia,  in  my  case, 
the  surest  and  the  safest.  The  King  has  both  a  head  to 
apprehend  what  is  just  and  a  heart  to  do  what  is  kind.' 

'  It  is  e'en  true^  my  lord,  and  so  we,  his  old  servants,  know,' 
added  Linklater;  'but,  woe's  me^  if  you  knew  how  nuiny  folks 
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make  it  their  daily  and  nightlj  purpose  to  set  his  head  against 
his  hearty  and  his  heart  against  his  head:  to  make  him  do 
hard  things  because  they  are  called  just,  and  unjust  things 
because  they  are  represented  as  kind.  Woe's  me !  it  is  widi 
his  sacred  Majesty  and  the  fayourites  who  work  upon  him  even 
according  to  the  homely  proTerb  that  men  taunt  my  calling 
with,  ''  Qod  sends  good  meat»  but  the  devil  sends  cooks." ' 

'  It  signifies  not  talking  ol  it,  my  good  friend/  said  Nigel, 
*  I  must  take  my  risk ;  my  honour  peremptorily  demands  it. 
They  may  maim  me  or  b^gar  me,  but  they  shall  not  say  I 
fled  from  my  accusers.    My  peers  shall  hear  my  yindication.' 

'Tour  peers ! '  ezclaimea  the  cook.  '  Alack-arday,  my  lord, 
we  are  not  in  Scotland,  where  the  nobles  can  bang  it  out 
bmyely,  were  it  eyen  with  the  King  himself,  now  and  then. 
This  mess  must  be  cooked  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  is  an 
oyen  seyen  times  heated,  my  lord ;  and  yet,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  see  the  King,  I  wUl  not  say  but  you  may  find  some 
fayour,  for  he  likes  well  anything  that  is  appealed  directly  to 
his  own  wisdom,  and  sometimes,  in  the  like  cases,  I  have  known 
him  stick  by  his  own  opinion,  which  is  always  a  fair  one.  Only 
mind,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  my  lord — ^mind  to  spice  high  with 
Latin ;  a  cum  or  two  of  Greek  would  not  be  amiss ;  and,  if  you 
can  bring  in  anything  about  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  season  with  a  merry  jest  or  so,  tiie  dish 
will  be  the  more  palatable.  Truly,  I  think  that,  besides  my 
skill  in  art,  I  owe  much  to  the  stripes  of  the  rector  of  the  High 
School,  who  imprinted  on  my  mind  that  cooking  scene  in  the 
JleofutowUmorumenot.' 

*  Leaving  that  aside,  my  friend,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch, '  can 
you  inform  me  which  way  I  shall  most  readily  get  to  the  sight 
and  speech  of  the  Kingf 

*  To  the  sight  of  him  readily  enough,'  said  Linklater ;  <  he  is 
galloping  about  these  alleys,  to  see  them  strike  the  hart,  to  get 
him  an  appetite  for  a  nooning — and  that  reminds  me,  I  should 
be  in  the  kitchen.  To  the  sp^ch  of  the  King  you  will  not  come 
so  easily,  unless  you  could  either  meet  him  alone,  which  rarely 
chances,  or  wait  for  him  among  the  crowd  that  go  to  see  him 
alight.  And  now,  farewell,  my  lord,  and  God  speed!  If  I 
could  do  more  for  you,  I  would  offer  it.' 

'  Tou  have  done  enough,  perhaps,  to  endanger  yourself,'  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch.  '  I  pray  you  to  be  gone,  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate.' 

The  honest  cook  lingered,  but  a  nearer  burst  of  the  horns 
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apprifled  him  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  and,  aoqnainting 
Nigel  that  he  would  leaye  the  poetem  door  on  the  latch  to 
secure  his  retreat  in  that  direction,  he  bade  God  bless  him,  and 
farewell. 

In  the  kindness  of  this  humble  countEyman,  flowing  partly 
from  national  partiality,  partly  from  a  sense  of  long-remembered 
benefits,  which  had  been  scarce  thought  on  by  ^ose  who  had 
bestowed  them,  Lord  Glenvarloch  thought  he  saw  the  last  touch 
of  sympathy  which  he  was  to  receive  in  this  cold  and  oourtly 
region,  and  felt  that  he  must  now  be  sufficient  to  himself  or  be 
utterly  lost 

He  trayersed  more  than  one  alley,  guided  by  the  sounds  of 
the  chase,  and  met  several  of  the  inferior  attendants  upon  the 
King's  sport)  who  regarded  him  only  as  one  of  the  spectators 
who  were  sometimes  permitted  to  enter  the  Park  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  officers  about  the  court  Still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  James  or  any  of  his  principal  courtiers,  and 
Nigel  began  to  think  whether,  at  the  rusk  of  incurring  di^prace 
sinadlar  to  that  which  had  attended  the  rash  exploit  of  Bichie 
Moniplies,  he  should  not  repair  to  the  palace  gate,  in  order  to 
addr»u  the  King  on  his  return,  when  Fortune  presented  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  her  own  way. 

He  was  in  one  of  those  long  walks  by  which  the  Park  was 
traversed,  when  he  heard,  first  a  distant  rustling,  then  the 
rapid  approach  of  hoofs  shaking  the  firm  earth  on  which  he 
stood,  then  a  distant  halloo^  warned  by  which  he  stood  up  by 
the  side  of  the  avenue,  leaving  free  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
chase.  The  stag,  reeling,  covered  with  foam,  and  blackened 
with  sweat,  his  nostrils  expanded  as  he  gasped  for  breath,  made 
a  shift  to  come  up  as  far  as  where  Nigel  stood,  and,  without 
turning  to  bay,  was  there  pulled  down  by  two  taU  greyhounds 
of  the  breed  still  used  by  the  hardy  deer-ertialkers  of  tiie  Scottish 
Highlands,  but  which  has  been  long  unknown  in  England.  One 
dog  struck  at  the  buck's  throaty  another  dashed  his  sharp  nose 
and  fangs,  I  might  almost  say,  into  the  animal's  bowels.  It 
would  have  been  natural  for  Lord  Glenvarloch,  himself  per- 
secuted as  if  by  hunters,  to  have  thought  upon  the  occasion 
like  the  melancholy  Jacques ;  but  habit  is  a  strange  matter, 
and  I  fear  that  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  rather  those  of 
the  practised  huntsman  than  of  the  moralist  He  had  no  time, 
however,  to  indulge  them,  for  mark  what  befell. 

A  single  horseman  followed  the  chase,  upon  a  steed  so 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  rein  that  it  obeyed  the  touch  of 
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the  bridle  as  if  it  had  been  a  mechanical  impulse  operatlDg  on 
the  nicest  piece  of  machinery ;  so  that»  seated  deep  in  his  demi- 
piqite  saddle,  and  so  trussed  up  there  as  to  make  falling  abnost 
impossible,  the  rider,  without  either  fear  or  hesitation,  might 
increase  or  diminish  the  speed  at  which  he  rode,  which,  even  on 
the  most  animating  occasions  of  the  chase,  seldom  exceeded 
three-fourihs  of  a  gallop^  the  horse  keeping  his  haunches  under 
him,  and  never  stretching  forward  beyond  the  managed  pace 
of  the  academy.  The  security  with  which  he  chose  to  pro- 
secute even  this  favourite,  and,  in  the  oidinaiy  case,  somewhat 
dangerous,  amusement,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  equipage, 
marked  King  James.  No  attendant  was  within  sight ;  indeed, 
it  was  often  a  nice  strain  of  flattery  to  permit  the  sovereign  to 
suppose  he  had  outridden  and  distanced  all  the  rest  of  the  chase. 

'  Weel  dune^  Basb — ^weel  dune,  Battie ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
came  up.  '  By  the  honour  of  a  king,  ye  are  a  credit  to  the 
Braes  of  Balwnither !  Hand  my  horse,  man,'  he  called  out  to 
Nigel,  without  stopping  to  see  to  whom  he  had  addressed  him- 
self— 'baud  my  naig,  and  help  me  doun  out  o'  the  saddle; 
deil  ding  your  saul,  sinah,  canna  ye  mak  haste  before  these 
lasy  smaiks  come  up)  Haud  the  rein  easy — dinna  let  him 
swerve — ^now,  haud  the  stirrup ;  that  will  do,  man,  and  now 
we  are  on  terra  ftrma,*  So  sayings  without  casting  an  eye  on 
his  assistant,  gentle  King  Jamie,  unsheathing  the  diiort^  sharp 
hanger  {cauteau  de  chcuie)^  which  was  the  gdIj  thing  approach- 
ing to  a  sword  that  he  could  willingly  endure  the  sight  of, 
drew  the  blade  with  great  satisfaction  across  the  throat  of  the 
buck,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  its  struggles  and  its  agonies. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  knew  well  the  silvan  duty  which  the 
occasion  demanded,  himg  the  bridle  of  the  long's  palfrey  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  and,  kneeling  duteously  down,  turned  the 
slaughtered  deer  upon  its  back,  and  kept  Uie  quarrde  in  that 
position,  while  the  King,  too  intent  upon  his  sport  to  observe 
anything  else,  drew  his  cauteau  down  die  breast  of  the  animal 
Benrndnm  a/rtem;  and,  having  made  a  cross  cut,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  the  fat  upon  the  chest,  exclaimed,  in  a 
sort  of  rapture,  '  Three  inches  of  white  fat  on  the  brisket ! — 
prime— prime — as  I  am  a  crowned  sinner ;  and  deil  ane  o'  the 
lasy  loons  in  but  mysell  1  Seven — aught — aught  tines  on  the 
antlers.  By  G—^  a  hart  of  aught  tines,  and  the  first  of  the 
season !  Bash  and  Battie,  blessings  on  the  heart's-root  of  ye ! 
Buss  me,  my  bairns — buss  me.'  The  dogs  accordingly  fawned 
upon  him,  licked  him  with  bloody  jaws,  and  soon  put  him  in 
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such  a  Btate  Uiat  it  might  have  seemed  treason  had  been  doing 
its  fell  work  upon  his  anointed  body.  'Bide  doan,  with  a 
mischief  to  ye — ^bide  doun,  with  a  wanion,'  cried  the  Kin^ 
almost  overturned  by  the  obstreperous  oareaaes  <^  the  huge 
stag-hounds.  'But  ye  are  just  like  ither  folk%  gie  ye  an  indi 
and  ye  take  an  ell.  And  wha  may  ye  be,  iriaidt'  he  said, 
now  finding  leisure  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  Nigel,  and  observing 
what  in  hu  first  emotion  of  silvan  delight  had  escaped  him. 
'  Ye  are  nane  of  our  train,  man.  In  the  name  of  God,  what  the 
devil  are  yef 

'  An  unfortunate  man,  sire,'  replied  NigeL 

*  I  daresay  that,'  answered  the  King,  snappishly,  'or  I  wad 
have  seen  naething  of  you.  My  lieges  keep  a'  their  happinesB 
to  themselves ;  but  let  bowls  row  wrang  wi'  them,  and  I  am 
sure  to  hear  of  it.' 

'And  to  whom  else  can  we  oany  our  complaints  but  to 
your  Majesty,  who  is  Heaven's  vicegerent  over  usf '  answered 
Nigel. 

'Right,  man,  right — very  weel  iqpoken,'  said  the  King; 
'but  you  should  leave  Heaven's  vicegerent  some  quiet  on 
earth,  too.' 

'  If  your  Majesty  will  look  on  me^'  ior  hitherto  the  Kii^ 
had  been  so  busy,  first  with  the  dogs,  and  then  with  the  mystio 
operation  of  '  breaking,'  in  vulgar  phrase,  cutting  up,  the  deer, 
that  he  had  scaroe  given  his  assistant  above  a  transient  glano^ 
'you  will  see  whom  necessity  makes  bold  to  a^dl  himself  of  an 
opportunity  which  may  never  again  occur.' 

King  James  looked ;  his  blo^  left  his  cheek,  though  it  con- 
tinued stained  with  that  of  the  animal  which  lay  at  hjs  feet»  he 
dropped  the  knife  from  his  hand,  oast  behind  him  a  faltering 
eye,  as  if  he  either  meditated  flight  or  looked  out  for  assist' 
ance,  and  then  exclaimed — '  Glenvarlochides  1  as  sure  as  I  was 
christened  James  Stuart  Here  is  a  bonny  spot  of  work,  and 
me  alone^  and  on  foot  too ! '  he  added,  bustling  to  get  upon  his 
horse. 

'Forgive  me  that  I  interrupt  you,  my  liege,'  said  Nigel, 
placing  himself  between  the  King  and  the  steed ;  '  hear  me  but 
a  moment ! ' 

'  111  hear  ye  best  on  horseback,'  said  the  King.  '  I  cattOA 
hear  a  word  on  foot,  man — ^not  a  word ;  and  it  is  not  seemly  to 
stand  cheek-forohowl  confronting  us  that  gate.  Bide  out  <n 
our  gate,  sir,  we  charge  you  on  your  allegiance.  The  deil's  in 
them  a',  what  can  they  be  doingf ' 
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^ By  the  crown  which  you  wear,  my  liege,'  said  Nigel,  'and 
for  which  my  ancestoiB  haye  worthily  fought^  I  conjure  you  to 
be  composed,  and  to  hear  me  but  a  moment  1 ' 

That  which  he  asked  was  entirely  out  of  the  monarch's 
power  to  grant.  The  timidity  which  he  showed  was  not  the 
plain  downright  cowardice  which,  like  a  natural  impulse, 
compels  a  man  to  flighty  and  which  can  exdte  little  but  pity  or 
contempt^  but  a  mudi  more  ludicrous,  as  weU  as  more  mingled, 
sensation.  The  poor  king  was  frightened  at  once  and  angry, 
desirous  d  securing  his  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  ashamed 
to  compromise  his  dignity;  so  that,  without  attending  to  what 
Lord  Glenvarloch  endeayoured  to  explain,  he  kept  making  at 
his  horse,  and  repeating,  '  We  are  a  free  king,  man — ^we  are  a 
free  king;  we  will  not  be  controlled  by  a  subject.  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  keeps  Steenief  And,  praised  be  His  name ! 
they  are  coming.    Hillo,  ho — ^here,  here— Steenie^  Steenie ! ' 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  gaUoped  up,  followed  by  seyeral 
courtiers  and  attendants  of  the  Tojtil  chase,  and  commenced 
with  his  usual  familiarity — '  I  see  Ix>rtune  has  graced  our  dear 
dad,  as  usual.     But  what's  this  1 ' 

'What  is  it?  It  is  treason  for  what  I  ken,'  said  the  Kmg ; 
*  and  a'  your  wyte,  Steenie.  Your  dear  dad  and  gossip  might 
haye  beoi  murdered,  for  what  you  care.' 

'Murdered  1  Secure  the  yillainl'  exclaimed  the  duke. 
'  By  Heayen,  it  is  Olif aunt  himself  1 '  A  doien  of  the  hunters 
dismounted  at  once,  letting  their  horses  run  wild  through  the 
Park.  Some  seised  roughly  on  Lord  Glenyarloch,  who  thought 
it  folly  to  offer  resistance,  while  others  busied  themselyes  with 
the  King.     '  Are  you  wounded,  my  liege — are  you  wounded  1 ' 

'  Not  that  I  ken  of,'  said  the  King,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his 
apprehension,  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  pardoned  in  one 
of  so  timorous  a  temper,  and  who^  in  his  time,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  so  many  strange  attempts — 'not  that  I  ken  of;  but 
search  him — search  him.  I  am  sure  I  saw  firearms  under  his 
doak.    I  am  sure  I  smelled  powdw — I  am  dooms  sure  of  that.' 

Lord  Glenyarloch's  cloak  being  stripped  ofl^  and  his  pistols 
discoyered,  a  shout  of  wonderland  d  execration  on  the  supposed 
criminal  purpose  arose  from  the  crowd  now  thickening  eyery 
moment.  Not  that  celebrated  pistol  which,  though  resting  on 
a  bosom  as  gallant  and  as  loyal  as  Nigel's,  spread  such  cause- 
less alarm  among  knights  and  dames  at  a  late  high  solemnity 
— ^not  that  yery  pistol  caused  more  temporary  consternation 
than  was  so  groundlessly  texcited  by  the  arms  which  were  taken 
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from  Lord  Glenvarlooh's  perBon ;  and  not  Mhic-A11«ntar-More* 
himself  could  repel  with  greater  Boom  and  indignation  the 
insinuations  that  they  were  worn  for  any  sinister  purposes. 

'Away  with  the  wretdi — ^the  parricide — ^the  bloody-minded 
villain ! '  was  echoed  on  all  hands ;  and  the  King,  who  natorally 
enough  set  the  same  value  on  his  own  life  at  which  it  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  rated  by  others,  cried  out,  louder  than  all  the 
rest,  'Ay — ^ay,  away  with  him.  I  have  had  enough  of  him, 
and  so  has  ike  country.  But  do  him  no  bodily  harm ;  and, 
for  God's  sake,  sirs,  if  ye  are  sure  that  ye  have  thoroughly  dis- 
armed him,  put  up  your  swords,  dirks,  and  skenes,  f<»r  you  will 
certainly  do  each  other  a  mischief.' 

There  was  a  speedy  sheathing  of  weapons  at  the  King's 
command ;  for  those  who  had  hitherto  been  brandishing  them 
in  loyal  bravado  began  thereby  to  call  to  mind  the  extreme  dis- 
like which  his  Majesty  nourished  against  naked  steel — a  foible 
which  seemed  to  be  as  constitutional  as  his  timidity,  and  was 
usually  ascribed  to  the  brutal  murder  of  Rizsio  having  been 
perpetrated  in  his  unfortunate  mother's  presence  before  he  yet 
saw  the  light. 

At  this  moment,  the  Prince,  who  had  been  hunting  in  a 
different  part  of  the  then  extensive  Park,  and  had  received 
some  hasty  and  confused  information  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, came  rapidly  up»  with  one  or  two  noblemen  in  his  train, 
and  amongst  others  Lord  Dalgamo.  He  sprung  from  his  horse, 
and  asked  eagerly  if  his  father  were  wounded. 

'  Not  that  I  am  sensible  of.  Baby  Charles;  but  a  wee  matter 
exhausted,  with  struggling  single-handed  with  the  assasan. 
Steenie,  fill  us  a  cup  of  wine — the  leathern  bottle  is  hanging  at 
our  pommel.  Buss  me,  then.  Baby  Charles,'  continued  the 
monarch,  after  he  had  taken  this  cup  of  comfortf  '  O  man, 
the  Commonwealth  and  you  have  had  a  fair  escape  from  the 
heavy  and  bloody  loss  of  a  dear  father ;  for  we  are  pater  pcOruB 
as  weel  eispaterfamUias,  Qtds  denderio  sit  pudor  avt  modus  tarn 
cart  capitis  I  Woe  is  me,  black  cloth  would  have  been  dear  in 
England,  and  dry  een  scarce ! ' 

And,  at  the  very  idea  of  the  general  grief  which  must  have 
attended  his  death,  the  good-natured  monarch  cried  heartily 
himself. 

'  Is  this  possible  f '  said  Charles,  sternly ;  for  his  pride  was 
hurt  at  his  father^s  demeanour  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the 
other,  he  felt  the  resentment  of  a  son  and  a  subject  at  the  sup- 

*  See  Note  81.  f  See  King  Jamee's  Himtlng-BotUe.    Note  88. 
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posed  attempt  on  the  King's  life.  *  Let  some  one  speak  irho 
has  seen  what  happened.     My  Lord  of  Buckingham ! ' 

'  I  cannot  say,  mj  lord,'  replied  the  Duke,  *  that  I  saw  any 
actual  violence  offered  to  his  Majesty,  else  I  should  have  avenged 
him  on  the  spot.' 

'Tou  would  have  done  wrong,  then,  in  your  zeal,  George,' 
answered  the  Prinoe;  'such  offenders  were  better  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  laws.  But  was  the  villain  not  struggling 
with  his  Majesty  1 ' 

'I  cannot  term  it  so,  my  lord,'  said  the  Duke,  who,  with 
many  f&ults,  would  have  disdained  an  untruth.  He  seemed  to 
desire  to  detain  his  Majesty,  who^  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
wish  to  mount  his  horse ;  but  they  have  found  pistols  on  his 
person,  contrary  to  the  proclamation,  and,  as  it  proves  to  be 
Nigel  01ifount»  of  whose  ungovemed  disposition  your  Royal 
Highness  has  seen  some  samples,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in 
apprehending  the  worst.' 

'Nigel  Olifaunt  I '  said  the  Prince ;  'can  that  unhappy  man 
so  soon  have  engaged  in  a  new  trespass  ?  Let  me  see  those 
pistols.' 

'  Ye  are  not  so  unwise  as  to  meddle  with  such  snap-haunces, 
Baby  Charles  f '  said  James.  '  Do  not  give  him  them,  Steenie— 
I  command  you  on  your  allegiance.  They  may  go  off  of  their 
own  accord,  whilk  often  befalls.  Tou  wUl  do  it,  then  f  Saw 
ever  man  sic  wilful  bairns  as  we  are  cumbered  with !  Havena 
we  guardsmen  and  soldiers  enow,  but  you  must  unload  the 
weapons  yoursell — ^you,  the  heir  of  our  body  and  dignities,  and 
sae  mony  men  around  that  are  paid  for  venturing  life  in  our 
cause  f 

But,  without  regarding  his  father's  exclamations.  Prince 
Charles,  with  the  obstinacy  which  characterised  him  in  trifles 
as  well  as  matters  of  consequence,  persisted  in  unloading  the 
pistols  with  his  own  hand  of  the  double  bullets  with  which 
each  was  charged.  The  hands  of  all  around  were  held  up  in 
astonishment  at  the  horror  of  the  crime  supposed  to  have  been 
intended,  and  the  escape  which  was  presumed  so  narrow. 

Nigel  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word ;  he  now  calmly  desired  to 
be  heard. 

'To  what  purpose  1'  answered  the  Prince,  coldly.  'Tou 
knew  yourself  accused  of  a  heavy  offence,  and,  instead  of 
rendering  yourself  up  to  justice,  in  terms  of  the  proclamation, 
you  are  here  found  intruding  yourself  on  his  Majesty's  presence, 
and  armed  with  unlawful  weapons.' 
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'May  it  please  you,  sir,'  answered  Nigel,  'I  wqeb  these 
unhappy  weapons  for  my  own  defence;  and  not  very  many 
hours  sinoe  they  were  neoeesaxy  to  protect  the  lives  of  othen.' 

'Doubtless,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Prince,  still  calm  and 
unmoved,  'your  late  mode  of  life,  and  the  associates  with 
whom  you  have  lived,  have  made  you  familiar  with  scenes  and 
weapons  of  violence.  But  it  is  not  to  me  you  are  to  plead 
your  cause.' 

'Hear  me — hear  me,  noble  prince  1'  said  Nigel,  eagerly. 
'  Hear  me  I  Tou—- even  you  yourself — may  one  day  ask  to  be 
heard,  and  in  vain.' 

'  How,  sir,'  said  the  Prince,  haughtily — '  how  am  I  to  ccm- 
strue  that,  my  lordt' 

'If  not  on  earth,  sir,'  replied  the  prisoner,  'yet  to  Heaven 
we  must  all  pray  for  patient  and  favourable  audience.' 

'True,  my  lord,'  said  the  Prince,  bending  his  head  with 
haughty  acquiescence;  'nor  would  I  now  refuse  such  audience 
to  you,  could  it  avail  you.  But  you  shall  suffer  no  wrong.  We 
will  ourselves  look  into  your  case.' 

'  Ay — ay,'  answered  the  King,  '  he  hath  made  appeUaUo  ad 
CfBwrtm :  we  will  interrogate  Glenvaxlochides  ourselves,  time 
and  place  fitting ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  him  and  his 
weapons  away,  for  I  am  weaiy  of  the  sight  of  them.' 

In  consequence  of  directions  hastily  given,  Nigel  was  accord- 
ingly removed  from  the  presence^  where,  however,  his  words 
had  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground.*  'This  is  a  most 
strange  matter,  Qeorge,'  said  the  Prince  to  the  favourite ;  '  this 
gentleman  hath  a  good  countenance^  a  happy  presence,  and 
much  calm  firmness  in  his  look  and  speech.  I  cannot  think  he 
would  attempt  a  crime  so  desperate  and  useless.' 

'I  profess  neither  love  nor  favour  to  the  young  man,' 
answered  Buckingham,  whose  high-spirited  ambition  bore 
always  an  open  character;  'but  I  cannot  but  agree  with  your 
Highness,  that  our  dear  gossip  hath  been  something  hasty  in 
apprehending  personal  danger  from  him.'  t 

'  By  my  saul,  Steenie,  ye  are  not  blate^  to  say  so ! '  said  the 
King.  'Do  I  not  ken  the  smeU  of  pouther,  thmk  yef  Who 
else  nosed  out  the  Fifth  of  November,  save  our  royal  selves! 
Gedl,  and  Suffolk,  and  all  of  them  were  at  fault,  like  sae  mony 
mongrel  tykes,  when  I  puzzled  it  out;  and  trow  ye  that  I 
cannot  smell  pouther  f    Why,  'sblood,  man,  Joannes  Barelaius 

*  See  Scene  In  Greenwich  P&rk.    Note  88. 
t  See  King  James'i  Timidity.    Note  84 
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thought  my  iDgine  was  in  Bome  measure  inspiiation,  and  tenns 
his  history  of  tiie  plot  Serie*  paUfaeU  divindius  pcurrieidti;  and 
Spondanus,  in  like  manner,  saith  of  us,  DMmim  evouUJ 

'The  land  was  happy  in  your  Majesty's  escape^'  sud  the 
Dnke  of  Buckingham,  'and  not  less  in  the  quick  wit  which 
tracked  that  labyrinth  of  treason  by  so  fine  and  almost  invisible 
a  due.' 

'  Saul,  man,  Steenie,  ye  are  right  1  There  are  few  youths 
have  sic  true  judgment  as  you  respecting  the  wisdom  of  their 
elders ;  and  as  for  this  fause^  traitorous  smaik,  I  doubt  he  is  a 
hawk  of  the  same  nest.  Saw  ye  not  something  Papistical  about 
himi  Let  them  look  that  he  bears  not  a  crucifix  or  some  sic 
Boman  trinket  about  him.' 

'  It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  the  exculpation  of  this 
tmhappy  man,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  '  considering  the  height  of 
his  present  attempt,  which  has  made  all  true  men's  blood  curdle 
in  dieir  veins.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid  intimating,  with  all  due 
submission  to  his  Majesty's  infallible  judgment^  in  justice  to 
one  who  showed  himself  formerly  only  my  enemy,  though  he 
now  displays  himself  in  much  blacker  colours,  that  this  Ol^aunt 
always  appeared  to  me  more  as  a  Puritan  than  as  a  Papist.' 

'  Ah,  Dalgamo,  art  thou  there,  manf '  said  the  King.  .'And 
ye  behoved  to  keep  back,  too^  and  leave  us  to  our  own  natural 
strength  and  the  care  of  Providence  when  we  were  in  grips 
with  the  villain ! ' 

'Providence,  may  it  please  your  most  gracious  Majesty, 
would  not  foO  to  ai<(  in  such  a  strait^  the  care  of  three  weeping 
kingdoms,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo. 

'Surely,  man — surely,'  replied  the  King;  'but  a  sight  of 
your  father,  with  his  long  whinyard,  would  have  been  a  blythe 
matter  a  short  while  syne ;  and  in  future  we  will  aid  the  ends 
of  Providence  in  our  favour  by  keepiog  near  us  two  stout  beef- 
eaters of  the  guard.  And  so  this  Oliihunt  is  a  Puritan  t  not 
the  less  like  to  be  a  Papist  for  all  that,  for  extremities  meet, 
as  the  scholiast  proveth.  There  are,  as  I  have  proved  in  my 
book,  Puritans  of  Papistical  principles :  it  is  just  a  new  tout  on 
an  auld  horn.' 

Here  the  King  was  reminded  by  the  Prince,  who  dreaded 
perhaps  that  he  was  going  to  recite  the  whole  BanUeon  Dorcn^ 
that  it  would  be  best  to  move  towards  the  palace,  and  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  for  satisfying  the  public  mind,  in  whom 
the  morning's  adventure  was  likely  to  excite  much  speculation. 
As  they  entered  the  gate  of  the  palace,  a  female  bowed  and 
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presented  a  paper,  which  the  King  reoeived,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  thrust  it  into  his  side  pocket.  The  Prince  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  know  its  contents.  'The  valet  in  waiting 
will  tell  you  them,'  said  the  King, '  when  I  strip  off  my  casBockl 
D'ye  think.  Baby,  that  I  can  read  all  that  is  thrust  into  my 
haiidsf  See  to  me^  man  (he  pointed  to  the  pockets  of  his 
great  trunk  breeches,  which  were  stuffed  with  papers).  We 
are  like  an  ass — that  we  should  so  speak ! — stooping  betwixt  two 
burdens.  Ay — ay,  Anmui  fartU  acetMfi5«M  inUr  termtiKw,  aa  the 
Vulgate  hatii  it.  Ay,  ay,  Vidi  terram  quod  ettet  opHma^  H 
nippond  humerum  ad  portandmn^  et  fcLchu  mmii  tributu  Mtnfietu 
— ^I  saw  this  land  of  England,  and  became  an  orerburdened 
king  thereof.' 

'  You  are  indeed  well  loaded,  my  dear  dad  and  gossip,'  said 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  receiving  the  papers  which  King 
James  emptied  out  of  his  pockets. 

'  Ay — ay,'  continued  the  monarch ;  '  take  them  to  you  per 
avenianemy  bairns — ^the  one  pouch  stuffed  with  petitions,  t'other 
with  pasquinadoes ;  a  fine  time  we  have  on't.  On  my  conscience, 
I  believe  the  tale  of  Cadmus  was  hieroglyphical,  and  that  the 
dragon's  teeth  whilk  he  sowed  were  the  letters  he  invented. 
Te  are  laughing,  Baby  Chariest  Mind  what  I  say.  When  I 
came  here  first  frae  our  ain  country,  where  the  men  are  aa  rude 
as  the  weather,  by  my  conscience,  England  was  a  bieldy  bit : 
one  would  have  thought  the  King  had  little  to  do  but  to  walk 
by  quiet  waters— ^>er  aquam  refecticnU.  But,  I  kenna  how  or 
why,  the  place  is  sair  changed — ^read  that  libel  upon  us  and 
on  our  regimen.  The  dragon's  teeth  are  sown.  Baby  Charles ; 
I  pray  God  they  beama  their  armed  harvest  in  your  day,  if  I 
suld  not  live  to  see  it..  God  forbid  I  should,  for  there  will  be 
an  awful  day's  kemping  at  the  shearing  of  them.' 

'I  shall  know  how  to  stifle  the  crop  in  the  blade — ^ha, 
George?'  said  the  Prince,  turning  to  the  favourite  with  a  look 
expressive  of  some  contempt  for  ids  father's  apprehensions,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  the  superior  firmness  and  decision  of  his 
own  counsels. 

While  this  discourse  was  passing,  Nigel,  in  chaige  of  a 
pursuivant-at-arms,  was  pushed  and  dragged  through  the  small 
town,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  been  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  an  attack  on  the  King's  life,  now  pressed  forward  to 
see  the  supposed  traitor.  Amid  the  confusion  of  the  moment^ 
he  could  descry  the  face  of  the  victualler,  arrested  into  a  stajre 
of  stolid  wonder,  and  that  of  the  barber  grinning  betwixt  horror 
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and  eager  curioeity.    He  thought  that  he  also  had  a  glimpee  of 
his  vaterman  in  the  green  jacket. 

He  had  no  time  for  remarks,  being  placed  in  a  boat  with  the 
parsuivant  and  two  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  rowed  up  the 
river  as  fast  as  the  arms  of  six  stout  watennen  could  pull  against 
the  tide.  They  passed  the  groves  of  masts  which  even  then 
astonished  the  stranger  with  tibe  extended  commerce  of  London, 
and  now  approached  those  low  and  blackened  walls  of  curtain 
and  bastion  which  exhibit  here  and  there  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  sentinel  under  arms,  but  have 
otherwise  so  little  of  the  military  terrors  of  a  citadel.  A  pro- 
jecting low-browed  aroh,  which  had  loured  over  many  an 
innocent  and  many  a  guilty  head,  in  similar  circumstances, 
now  spread  its  dark  frowns  over  that  of  Nigel.''^  The  boat  was 
put  close  up  to  the  broad  steps  against  which  the  tide  was 
lapping  its  lazy  wave.  The  warder  on  duty  looked  from  the 
wicket^  and  spoke  to  the  pursuivant  in  whispers.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  appeared,  received,  and 
granted  an  acknowledgment  for  the  body  c^  Nigel  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch. 

*8oeTiBitor'8  0at«.    NotoUu 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Te  towers  of  Julius  I  London's  lasting  shame ; 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  mnraer  fed  1 

Gray. 

Such  is  the  exclamation  of  Grar.  Bandello,  long  before  hun, 
has  said  something  like  it ;  and  the  same  sentiment  must^  in 
some  shape  or  other,  have  frequently  ooourred  to  those  who^ 
remembering  the  fate  of  other  captiyes  in  that  memomble 
state  prison,  may  have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
their  own.  The  dark  and  low  arch,  which  seemed,  like  the 
entrance  to  Dante's  Hell,  to  forbid  hope  of  regress ;  the  muttered 
sounds  of  the  warders,  and  petty  formalities  observed  in  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  grated  widket ;  the  cold  and  constrained 
salutation  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  fortress^  who  showed  his 
prisoner  that  distant  and  measured  respect  which  authority  pays 
as  a  tax  to  decorum — all  struck  upon  Nigel's  hearty  impressing 
on  him  the  cruel  consciousness  of  captivity. 

'  I  am  a  prisoner,'  he  said,  the  words  escaping  from  him 
almost  unawares — '  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  Tower ! ' 

The  lieutenant  bowed.  'And  it  is  my  duty,'  he  said,  'to 
show  your  lordship  your  chamber,  where,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  my  orders  are  to  place  you  under  some  restraint.  I  will 
make  it  as  easy  as  my  duty  permits.' 

Nigel  only  bowed  in  return  to  this  compliment^  and  followed 
the  lieutenant  to  the  ancient  buildings  on  the  western  side  of 
the  parade,  and  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  used  in  those  days  as 
a  state  prison,  but  in  ours  as  the  mess-room  of  the  officers  of 
the  guard  upon  duty  at  the  fortress.  The  double  doors  were 
unlocked ;  Uie  prisoner  ascended  a  few  steps,  followed  by  the 
lieutenant  and  a  warder  of  the  higher  class.  They  entered  a 
large,  but  irregular,  low-roofed,  and  dark  apartment^  exhibiting 
a  very  scanty  proportion  of  furniture.  The  warder  had  orders 
to  light  a  fire  and  attend  to  Lord  Glenvarloch's  commands  in 
all  things  consistent  with  his  duty ;  and  the  lieutenant,  having 
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made  his  reverence  with  the  oustomar7  compliment  that,  '  He 
trusted  his  lordship  would  not  long  remain  under  his  guardian- 
ship/ took  his  leave. 

Nigel  would  have  asked  some  questions  of  the  warder,  who 
remained  to  put  the  apartment  into  order,  but  the  man  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  office.  He  seemed  not  to  hear  some  of 
the  prisoner's  questions,  though  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  did 
not  reply  to  oUiers,  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  short 
and  sullen  tone,  which,  though  not  positively  disrespectful,  was 
such  as  at  least  to  encourage  no  farther  communication. 

Nigel  left  him,  therefore,  to  do  his  work  in  silence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  amuse  himself  with  the  melancholy  task  of  deciphering 
the  names,  mottoes,  verses,  and  hieroglyphics  with  which  his 
predecessors  in  captivity  had  covered  the  walls  of  their  prison- 
house.  There  he  saw  the  names  of  many  a  forgotten  sufferer, 
mingled  with  others  which  will  continue  in  remembrance  until 
English  history  shall  perish.  There  were  the  pious  efiusions 
of  the  devout  Catholic,  poured  forth  on  the  eve  of  his  sealing 
his  profession  at  Tyburn,  mingled  with  those  of  the  firm 
Protestant^  about  to  feed  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  There  the 
slender  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  to 
draw  tears  from  future  generations,  might  be  contrasted  with 
the  bolder  touch  which  impressed  deep  on  the  walls  the  bear 
and  ragged  staff,  the  proud  emblem  of  the  proud  Dudleys. 
It  was  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet^  a  record  of  lamentation  and 
mourning,  and  yet  not  immixed  with  brief  interjections  of 
resignation,  and  sentences  expressive  of  the  firmest  resolution.'*^ 

In  the  sad  task  of  examining  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors 
in  captivity.  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  of  his  prison-room.  It  was  the  warder, 
who  came  to  inform  him  that,  by  order  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  his  lordship  was  to  have  the  society  and  attendance 
of  a  fellow-prisoner  in  his  place  of  confinement.  Nigel  replied 
hastily,  that  he  wished  no  attendance,  and  would  rather  be  left 
alone ;  but  the  warder  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  kind  of 
grumbling  civility,  that  the  lieutenant  was  the  best  judge 
how  his  prisoners  ediould  be  acoonmiodated,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  trouble  with  the  boy,  who  was  such  a  slip  of  a  thing 
as  was  scarce  worth  turning  a  key  upon.  '  There,  Giles,'  he 
said,  '  bring  the  child  in.' 

Another  warder  put  the  4ad  before  him'  into  the  room, 
and,  both  withdrawing,  bolt  crashed  and  chain  clanged  as  they 

*  See  MemoiiAla  of  lUuitrioiia  OriminalB.    Note  80. 
XIV  22 
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replaced  theae  ponderous  obstacles  to  freedom.  The  boy  irss 
okd  in  a  grey  suit  of  the  finest  cloth,  laid  down  with  silver  laoe, 
with  a  buff-coloured  cloak  of  the  same  pattern.  His  cap^  which 
was  a  montero  of  black  yelvet,  was  pulled  over  his  brows^  and, 
with  the  profusion  of  his  long  ringlets,  almost  concealed  his 
face.  He  stood  on  the  veiy  spot  where  the  warder  had  quitted 
his  collar,  about  two  steps  from  the  door  of  the  apartment^  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  every  joint  trembling  with  con- 
fusion and  terror.  Nigel  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his 
society,  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  behold  distress,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  without  endeavouring  to  relieve  it. 

'Cheer  up,'  he  said,  'my  pretty  lad.  We  are  to  be  com- 
panions, it  seems,  for  a  little  time — at  least  I  trust  your 
confinement  will  be  short,  since  you  are  too  young  to  have 
done  aught  to  deserve  long  restraint.  Come — come,  do  not  be 
discouraged.  Your  hand  is  cold  and  trembles,  the  air  is  warm 
too — ^but  it  may  be  the  damp  of  this  darksome  room.  Place 
you  by  the  fire.  What !  weeping-ripe,  my  little  man  f  I  pray 
you,  do  not  be  a  child.  You  have  no  beard  yet,  to  be  dis- 
honoured by  your  tears,  but  yet  you  should  not  cry  like  a  girl 
Think  you  are  only  shut  up  for  playing  truant^  and  you  can 
pass  a  day  without  weeping,  surely.' 

The  boy  suffered  himself  to  be  led  and  seated  by  the  fire, 
but,  after  retaining  for  a  long  time  the  very  posture  which  he 
assumed  in  sitting  down,  he  suddenly  changed  it  in  order  to 
wring  his  hands  with  an  air  of  the  bitterest  distress,  and  then, 
spreading  them  before  his  face,  wept  so  plentifully  that  the 
tears  found  their  way  in  floods  through  his  slender  fingers. 

Nigel  was  in  some  degree  rendered  insensible  to  his  own 
situation  by  his  feelings  for  the  intense  agony  by  which  so 
yoimg  and  beautiful  a  creature  seemed  to  be  utterly  over- 
whelmed; and,  sitting  down  close  beside  the  boy,  he  applied 
the  most  soothing  terms  which  occurred,  to  endeavour  to 
alleviate  his  distress ;  and,  with  an  action  which  the  difference 
of  their  age  rendered  natural,  drew  his  hand  kindly  along  the 
long  hair  of  the  disconsolate  child.  The  lad  appeuftred  so  shy 
as  even  to  shrink  from  this  slight  approach  to  fsuniliarity ;  yet, 
when  Lord  Glenvarloch,  perceiving  and  allowing  for  his  timidily, 
sat  down  on  the  farther  side  of  the  fire,  he  appeared  to  be  moro 
at  his  ease,  and  to  hearken  with  some  apparent  interest  to  the 
arguments  which  from  time  to  time  Nigel  used,  to  induce  him 
to  moderate,  at  least,  the  violence  of  his  grief.  As  the  boy 
listened,  his  tears,  though  they  continued  to  flow  freely,  seemed 
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to  escape  horn  their  souroe  more  easily,  his  sobs  were  less  oon- 
Yulsive,  and  became  gradually  changed  into  low  sighs,  which 
succeeded  each  other,  indicating  as  much  sorrow,  perhaps,  but 
less  alarm,  than  his  first  transports  had  shown. 

'  Tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  my  pretty  boy,'  said  Nigel. 
'  Consider  me,  child,  as  a  companion,  who  wishes  to  be  kind  to 
you,  would  you  but  teach  him  how  he  can  be  so.' 

'  Sir — ^my  lord,  I  mean,'  answered  the  boy,  very  timidly,  and 
in  a  voice  which  could  scarce  be  heard  even  across  the  brief 
distance  which  divided  them,  '  you  are  very  good — and  I — am 
very  unhappy ' 

A  second  fit  of  tears  interrupted  what  else  he  had  intended 
to  say,  and  it  required  a  renewal  of  Lord  Glenvarloch's  good- 
natured  expostulations  and  encouragements  to  bring  him  once 
more  to  such  composure  as  rendered  the  lad  capable  of  express- 
ing himself  intelligibly.  At  length,  however,  he  was  able  to 
say — 'I  am  sensible  of  your  goodness,  my  lord,  and  grateful 
for  it ;  but  I  am  a  poor,  unhappy  creature,  and,  what  is  worse, 
have  myself  only  to  thank  for  my  misfortunes.' 

'  We  are  seldom  absolutely  miserable,  my  young  acquaint- 
ance,' said  Nigel,  *  without  being  ourselves  more  or  less  respon- 
sible for  it.  I  may  well  say  so,  otherwise  I  had  not  been  here 
to-day;  but  you  are  ,very  young,  and  can  have  but  little  to 
answer  for.' 

'  0  sir !  I  wish  I  could  say  so.  I  have  been  self-willed  and 
obstinate — and  rash  and  ungovernable — and  now — ^now,  how 
dearly  do  I  pay  the  price  of  it ! ' 

'  Pshaw,  my  boy,'  replied  Nigel ;  '  this  must  be  some  childish 
frolic — some  breaking  out  of  bounds — some  truant  trick.  And 
yet  how  should  any  of  these  have  brought  you  to  the  Tower? 
There  is  something  mysterious  about  you,  young  man,  which  I 
must  inquire  into.' 

'Lideed — ^indeed,  my  lord,  there  is  no  harm  about  me,'  said 
the  boy,  more  moved,  it  would  seem,  to  confession  by  the  last 
words,  by  which  he  seemed  considerably  alanned,  than  by  all 
the  kind  expostulations  and  arguments  which  Nigel  had  pre- 
viously used.  '  I  am  innocent — ^that  is,  I  have  done  wrong,  but 
nothing  to  deserve  being  in  this  frightful  place.' 

'Tell  me  the  truth,  then,'  said  Nigel,  in  a  tone  in  which 
command  mingled  with  encouragement;  'you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me,  and  as  little  to  hope,  perhaps ;  yet,  placed  as  I 
am,  I  would  know  with  whom  I  speak.' 

'With  an  unhappy — ^boy,  sir — and  idle  and  truantly  dis- 
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posed,  as  your  iordflhip  said,'  answered  the  lad,  looking  np  and 
showing  a  countenance  in  which  paleness  and  hlushes  succeeded 
each  oti^er,  as  fear  and  shamef acedness  alternately  had  influence. 
'  I  left  my  father^s  house  without  leave,  to  see  the  King  hunt  in 
the  Park  at  Greenwich;  there  came  a  cry  of  ^'Treason,"  and  all 
the  gates  were  shut.  I  was  frightened,  and  hid  myself  in  a 
thicket,  and  I  was  found  by  some  of  the  rangers  and  examined 
— and  they  said  I  gave  no  good  account  of  myself — and  so  I 
was  sent  hither.' 

'  I  am  an  unhappy — a  most  unhappy  being,'  said  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch,  rising  and  walking  through  the  apartment :  '  nothing 
approaches  me  but  shares  my  own  bad  fate!  Death  and 
imprisonment  dog  my  steps,  and  inyolye  all  who  are  found 
near  me.  Yet  this  boy's  story  sounds  strangely.  Tou  say  you 
were  examined,  my  young  Mend.  Let  me  pray  you  to  say 
whether  you  told  your  name,  and  your  means  of  gaining 
admission  into  the  Park;  if  so^  they  surely  would  not  faaye 
detained  youl' 

<0  my  lord,'  said  the  boy,  *  I  took  care  not  to  tell  them  the 
name  of  the  friend  that  let  me  in;  and  as  to  my  father — ^I 
would  not  he  knew  where  I  now  am  for  all  the  wealth  in 
London ! ' 

'  But  you  do  not  expect,'  said  Nigel,  '  that  they  will  dismiBR 
you  till  you  let  them  ^ow  who  and  what  you  are  t ' 

*'  What  good  will  it  do  them  to  keep  so  useless  a  creature 
as  myself?'  said  the  boy;  'they  must  let  me  go,  were  it  but 
out  of  shame.' 

'  Do  not  trust  to  that.  Tell  me  yotu*  name  and  station ;  I 
will  communicate  them  to  the  lieutenant;  he  is  a  man  of 
quality  and  honour,  and  will  not  only  be  willing  to  procure 
your  liberation,  but  also,  I  haye  no  doubt,  will  intercede  with 
your  father.  I  am  partly  answerable  for  such  poor  aid  as  I 
can  afford,  to  get  you  out  of  this  embarrassment,  since  I  occsr 
sioned  the  alarm  owing  to  which  you  were  arrested ;  so  tell  me 
your  name  and  your  father's  name.' 

*My  name  to  yow?  0  never — ^never!'  answered  the  boy, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  the  cause  of  which  Nigel  could  not 
comprehend. 

'Are  you  so  much  afraid  of  me,  young  man,'  he  replied, 
'because  I  am  here  accused  and  a  prisoner)  Consider,  a  man 
may  be  both  and  deserve  neither  suspicion  nor  restraint.  Why 
should  you  distrust  me  ?  You  seem  friendless,  and  I  am  myself 
so  much  in  the  same  circumstances  that  I  cannot  but  pity 
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jour  Entnation  when  I  reflect  on  mj  own.  Be  wise;  I  have 
spoken  kindly  to  you,  I  mean  as  kindly  as  I  speak.' 

*0,  I  doubt  it  not — I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord/  said  the  boy, 
*  and  I  oould  tell  you  all — that  is,  ahnost  all.' 

<TeU  me  nothing,  my  yoimg  friend,  excepting  what  may 
assist  me  in  being  useful  to  you,'  said  Nigel. 

'  You  are  generous,  my  lord,'  said  the  boy ;  *  and  I  am  sure 
— 0  sure,  I  might  safely  trust  to  your  honour.  But  yet — ^but 
yet — I  am  so  sore  beset.  I  have  been  so  rash,  so  unguarded — 
I  can  never  tell  you  of  my  folly.  Besides,  I  have  already  told 
too  much  to  one  whose  heart  I  thought  I  had  moved — yet  I 
find  myself  here.' 

'  To  whom  did  you  make  this  disclosure  ? '  said  Nigel. 

'  I  dare  not  tell,'  replied  the  youth. 

'  There  is  something  singular  about  you,  my  young  friend,' 
said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  withdrawing  with  a  gentle  degree  of 
compulsion  the  hand  with  which  the  boy  had  again  covered  his 
eyes;  'do  not  pain  yourself  with  thinking  on  your  situation 
just  at  present.  Your  pulse  is  high,  and  your  hand  feverish ; 
lay  yourself  on  yonder  pallet,  and  try  to  compose  yourself  to 
sleep.  It  is  the  readiest  and  best  remedy  for  the  fancies  with 
which  you  are  worrying  yourself.' 

'  I  thank  you  for  your  considerate  kindness,  my  lord,'  said 
the  boy ;  '  with  your  leave,  I  will  remain  for  a  little  space  quiet 
in  this  chair :  I  am  better  thus  than  on  the  couch.  I  can  tibiink 
undisturbedly  on  what  I  have  done,  and  have  still  to  do ;  and 
if  God  sends  slumber  to  a  creature  so  exhausted,  it  shall  be 
most  welcome.' 

So  saying,  the  boy  drew  his  hand  from  Lord  Nigel's,  and, 
drawing  aroimd  him  and  partly  over  his  face  the  folds  of  his 
ample  doak,  he  resigned  himself  to  sleep  or  meditation,  while 
his  companion,  notwithstanding  the  exhausting  scenes  of  this 
and  the  preceding  day,  continued  his  pensive  walk  up  and 
down  the  apartment. 

Every  leader  has  experienced  that  times  occur  when,  far 
from  b^ng  lord  of  extomal  circumstances,  man  is  unable  to 
rule  even  the  wayward  realm  of  his  own  thoughts.  It  was 
Nigel's  natural  wish  to  consider  his  own  situation  coolly,  and 
fix  on  the  course  which  it  became  him  as  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage  to  adopt;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  notwith- 
standing the  deep  interest  of  the  critical  state  in  which  he  was 
placed,  it  did  so  happen  that  his  fellow-prisoner's  situation 
occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  than  did  his  own.    There  was 
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no  aooounting  for  this  wandering  of  the  imagination,  bnt  also 
there  was  no  striving  with  it.  The  pleading  tones  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  yoices  he  had  ever  heaid  still  rung  in  his  ear, 
though  it  seemed  that  sleep  had  now  fettered  the  tongue  of 
the  speaker.  He  drew  near  on  tiptoe  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
it  were  so.  The  folds  of  the  doak  hid  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  entirely ;  but  the  bonnet^  which  had  fallen  a  little  aside, 
permitted  him  to  see  the  forehead  streaked  with  blue  veins, 
the  closed  eyes,  and  the  long  silken  eyelashes. 

'  Poor  child,'  said  Nigel  to  himself,  as  he  looked  on  him, 
nestled  up  as  it  were  in  die  folds  of  his  mantle, '  the  dew  is  yet 
on  thy  eyelashes,  and  thou  hast  fairly  wept  thyself  asleep. 
Sorrow  is  a  rough  nurse  to  one  so  young  and  delicate  as  thou 
art.  Peace  be  to  thy  slumbers,  I  will  not  disturb  them.  My 
own  misfortunes  require  my  attention,  and  it  is  to  their  con- 
templation that  I  must  resign  myself.' 

He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  was  crossed  at  every  turn  by 
conjectures  which  intruded  themselves  as  before,  and  which  aU 
regarded  the  sleeper  rather  than  himself.  He  was  angzy  and 
vexed,  and  expostulated  with  himself  concerning  the  overween- 
ing interest  which  he  took  in  the  concerns  of  one  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing,  saving  that  the  boy  waef  forced  into  his  company, 
perhaps  as  a  spy,  by  those  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed ; 
but  the  spell  could  not  be  broken,  and  the  thoughts  which 
he  struggled  to  dismiss  continued  to  haunt  him. 

Thus  passed  half  an  hour  or  more;  at  the  condumon  of 
which  the  harsh  sound  of  the  revolving  bolts  was  again  heard, 
and  the  voice  of  the  warder  announced^  that  a  man  desired  to 
speak  with  Lord  Glenvarloch.  'A  man  to  speak  with  me, 
under  my  present  circumstances !  Who  can  it  be  f '  And  John 
Christie,  his  landlord  of  Paul's  Wharf,  resolved  his  doubts  by 
entering  the  apartment. 

'  Welcome — ^most  welcome,  mine  honest  landlord  1 '  said  Loid 
Glenvarloch.  *  How  could  I  have  dreamt  of  seeing  you  in  my 
present  close  lodgings?'  And  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
frankness  of  old  loudness,  he  walked  up  to  Christie  and  ofiared 
his  hand ;  but  John  started  back  as  from  the  look  of  a  basilisk. 

'  Keep  your  courtesies  to  yourself,  my  lord,'  said  he,  gruffly ; 
'  I  have  had  as  many  of  them  already  as  may  serve  me  for 
my  life.' 

'Why,  Master  Christie,'  said  Nigel,  'what  means  this?  I 
trust  I  have  not  offended  you  ? ' 

*  Ask  me  no  questions,  my  lord,'  said  Christie,  bluntly. '  '  I 
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am  a  man  of  peace :  I  came  not  hither  to  wnuoigle  with  jou  at 
this  place  and  season.  Just  suppose  that  I  am  well  infonned 
of  all  the  obligements  from  jour  honour's  nobleness,  and  then 
acquaint  me,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  where  is  the  unhappy 
woman.     What  have  you  done  with  her  f ' 

^What  have  I  done  with  herl'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 
*  Done  with  whom  ?    I  know  not  what  you  are  speaking  of.' 

'Oh  yes,  my  lord,'  said  Christie;  'play  surprise  as  well  as 
you  will,  you  must  have  some  guess  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
poor  fool  that  was  my  wife,  till  she  became  your  lordship's 
light  o'  love.' 

'  Your  wife !  Has  your  wife  left  you  ?  and,  if  she  has,  do 
you  come  to  ask  her  of  me  ? ' 

'  Tes,  my  lord,  singular  as  it  may  seem,'  returned  Christie, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  and  with  a  sort  of  grin  widely  discord- 
ing from  the  discomposure  of  his  features,  the  gleam  of  his  eye, 
and  the  froth  which  stood  on  his  lip,  '  I  do  come  to  make  that 
demand  ctf  your  lordship.  Doubtless,  you  are  surprised  I  should 
take  the  trouble ;  but^  I  cannot  tell,  great  men  and  little  men 
think  differently.  She  has  lain  in  my  bosom  and  drunk  of  my 
cup,  and,  such  as  she  is,  I  cannot  forget  that,  though  I  wiU 
never  see  her  again ;  she  must  not  starve,  my  lord,  or  do  worse 
to  gain  bread,  &ough  I  reckon  your  lordship  may  think  I  am 
robbing  the  public  in  trying  to  change  her  courses.' 

'  By  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  by  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,' 
said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  '  if  aught  amiss  has  chanced  with  your 
wife,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  trust  in  Heaven  you  are  as  much 
mistaken  in  imputing  guilt  to  her  as  in  supposing  me  her 
partner  in  it' 

'  Fie  1  fie  !  my  lord,'  said  Christie,  '  why  will  you  inake  it 
so  tough  1  She  is  but  the  wife  of  a  dod-pated  old  chandl^, 
who  was  idiot  enough  to  marry  a  wench  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself.  Yom*  lordship  cannot  have  more  glory  by  it  than 
you  have  had  already ;  and,  as  for  advantage  and  solace,  I  take 
it  Dame  Nelly  is  now  unnecessary  to  your  gratification.  I 
should  be  sony  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your  pleasure :  an 
old  wittol  should  have  more  consideration  of  lus  condition.  But^ 
vour  precious  lordship  being  mewed  up  here  among  other  choice 
jewels  of  the  kingdom.  Dame  Nelly  cannot,  I  take  it,  be  admitted 

to  share  the  hours  of  dalliance  which ^    Here  the  incensed 

husband  stammered,  broke  off  his  tone  of  irony,  and  proceeded, 
striking  his  staff  against  the  ground — '  0  that  these  false  limbs 
of  yours,  which  I  wish  had  been  hamstrung  when  they  first 
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oroaaed  my  honest  tbfeshold,  were  free  from  the  fetters  tbej 
have  well  deserved  1  I  would  give  jou  the  odds  of  your  youth, 
and  your  weapon,  and  would  bequeath  my  soul  to  the  foul 
fiend  if  I,  with  this  piece  of  oak,  did  not  make  you  such  an 
example  to  all  ungrateful,  pick-thank  courtiers  that  it  should 
be  a  proverb  to  the  end  of  time  how  John  Christie  swaddled 
his  wife's  fine  leman  ! ' 

'  I  understand  not  your  insolence,'  said  Nigel,  '  but  I  forgive 
it^  because  you  labour  under  some  strange  delusion.  In  so  far 
as  I  can  comprehend  your  vehement  charge,  it  is  entirely 
undeserved  on  my  part.  You  seem  to  impute  to  me  the 
seduction  of  your  wife ;  I  trust  she  is  innocent.  For  me,  at 
least,  she  is  as  innocent  as  an  angel  in  bliss.  I  never  thought 
of  her — never  touched  her  hand  or  cheek,  save  in  honourable 
courtesy.' 

*0  ay — courtesy!  that  is  the  very  word.  She  always 
praised  your  lordship's  honouraJble  cowrtesy.  Ye  have  cozened 
me  between  ye,  with  your  courtesy.  My  lord — ^my  lord,  you 
came  to  us  no  very  wealthy  man,  you  know  it.  It  was  for  no 
lucre  of  gain  I  took  you  and  your  swashbuckler,  your  Don 
Diego  yonder,  under  my  poor  roof.  I  never  cared  if  the  little 
room  were  let  or  no :  I  could  live  without  it.  If  you  could  not 
have  paid  for  it,  you  should  never  have  been  asked.  All  the 
wharf  knows  John  Christie  has  the  means  and  spirit  to  do  a 
kindness.  When  you  first  darkened  my  honest  doorway,  I  was 
as  happy  as  a  man  need  to  be,  who  is  no  youngster,  and  has  the 
rheumatism.  Nelly  was  the  kindest  and  best-humoured  wench 
— ^we  might  have  a  word  now  and  then  about  a  gown  or  a 
ribbon,  but  a  kinder  soul  on  the  whole,  and  a  more  careful, 
considering  her  years,  till  you  came — and  what  is  she  now ! 
But  I  will  not  be  a  fool  to  cry,  if  I  can  help  it.  What  she 
is,  is  not  the  question,  but  where  she  is;  and  that  I  must 
learn,  sir,  of  you.' 

*  How  can  you,  when  I  tell  you,'  replied  Nigel,  *  that  I  am 
as  ignorant  as  yourself,  or  rather  much  more  sot  Till  this 
moment,  I  never  heard  of  any  disagreement  betwixt  your 
dame  and  you.' 

'  That  is  a  lie,'  said  John  Christie,  bluntly. 

*  How,  you  base  villain  I '  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  *  do  you 
presume  on  my  situation  ?  If  it  were  not  that  I  hold  you  mad, 
and  perhaps  made  so  by  some  wrong  sustained,  you  should 
find  my  being  weaponless  were  no  protection:  I  would  beat 
your  brains  out  against  the  wall.' 
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'Ay — ay,'  answered  Christie,  'bully  as  ye  list.  Te  have 
been  at  the  ordinaries,  and  in  Alsatia,  and  learned  the  rufiBan's 
rant,  I  doubt  not.  But  I  repeat,  you  have  spoken  an  untruth, 
when  you  said  you  knew  not  of  my  wife's  falsehood ;  for,  when 
you  were  twitted  with  it  among  your  gay  mates,  it  was  a 
common  jest  among  you,  and  your  lordship  took  all  the  credit 
they  would  give  you  for  your  gallantly  and  gratitude.' 

There  was  a  mixture  of  truth  in  this  part  of  the  charge 
which  disconcerted  Lord  Glenvarloch  exceedingly ;  for  he  could 
not^  as  a  man  of  honour,  deny  that  Lord  Dalgamo  and  others 
had  oocasionaUy  jested  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Nelly, 
and  that,  though  he  had  not  played  exactly  le  fwnfcmm  des 
vices  qtiil  rHawjit  pasj  he  had  not  at  least  been  sufficiently 
anxious  to  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  such  a  crime  to  men 
who  considered  it  as  a  merit.  It  was  therefore  with  some 
hesitation,  and  in  a  sort  of  qualifying  tone,  that  he  admitted 
that  some  idle  jests  had  passed  upon  such  a  supposition, 
although  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth. 

Jolm  Christie  would  not  listen  to  his  vindication  any  longer. 
'  Bj  your  own  account^'  he  said,  '  you  permitted  lies  to  be  told 
ofyouinjest.  How  do  I  know  you  are  speaking  truth,  now  you 
are  serious  ?  You  thought  it,  I  suppose,  a  fine  thing  to  wear  the 
reputation  of  haying  dishonoured  an  honest  family;  who  will  not 
think  that  you  had  real  grounds  for  your  base  bravado  to  rest 
upon  %  I  will  not  believe  otherwise  for  one,  and  therefore,  my 
lord,  mark  what  I  have  to  say.  You  are  now  yourself  in  trouble. 
As  you  hope  to  come  through  it  safely,  and  without  loss  of  life 
and  property,  tell  me  where  this  unhappy  woman  is.  Tell  me, 
if  you  hope  for  Heaven ;  tell  me,  if  you  fear  Hell ;  tell  me,  as 
you  would  not  have  the  curse  of  an  utterly  ruined  woman  and 
a  broken-hearted  man  attend  you  through  hf  e,  and  bear  witness 
against  you  at  the  Great  Day  which  shall  come  after  death. 
You  are  moved,  my  lord,  I  see  it.  I  cannot  forget  the  wrong 
you  have  done  me.  I  cannot  even  promise  to  forgive  it ;  but 
— ^tell  me,  and  you  shall  never  see  me  again,  or  hear  more  of 
my  reproaches.' 

'  Unfortunate  man,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  '  you  have  said 
more — far  more  than  enough  to  move  me  deeply.  Were  I  at 
liberty,  I  would  lend  you  my  best  aid  to  search  out  him  who 
has  wronged  you,  the  rather  that  I  do  suspect  my  having  been 
your  lodger  has  been  in  some  degree  the  remote  cause  of 
bringing  the  spoiler  into  the  sheepfold.' 

'I  am  glad  your  lordship  grants  me  so  much,'  said  John 
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ChriBtie,  resuming  the  tone  of  embittered  irony  with  whioh  he 
had  opened  the  mngular  oonversation ;  '  I  will  spare  you  farther 
reproach  and  remonstranoe ;  your  mind  ia  made  up,  and  ao  is 
mine.  So  ho,  warder  i '  The  warder  entered,  and  John  went 
on — *  I  want  to  get  out,  brother.  Look  well  to  your  chai^ : 
it  were  better  that  half  the  wild  beasts  in  their  dens  yonder 
were  turned  loose  upon  Tower  Hill  than  that  this  same  smooth- 
faced, civil-spoken  g^atleman  were  again  returned  to  honest 
men's  company ! ' 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment ;  and  Nigel  had  f uU 
leisure  to  lament  the  waywardness  of  his  fate,  which  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  persecuting  him  for  crimes  of  which  he  was 
innocent,  and  investing  him  with  the  appearances  of  guilt 
which  his  mind  abhorred.  He  could  not,  however,  help  ac- 
knowledging to  himself  that  all  the  pain  which  he  might 
sustain  from  the  present  accusation  of  John  Christie  was  so 
far  deserved,  from  his  having  suffered  himself,  out  of  vanity,  or 
rather  an  unwillingness  to  encounter  ridicule,  to  be  supposed 
capable  of  a  base  inhospitable  crime,  merely  because  fools 
called  it  an  affiur  of  gallantry ;  and  it  was  no  balsam  to  the 
wound,  when  he  recoUected  what  Richie  had  told  him  of  his 
having  been  ridiculed  behind  his  back  by  the  gallants  oi  the 
ordinary  for  affecting  the  reputation  of  an  intrigue  which  he 
had  not  in  reality  spirit  enough  to  have  carried  on.  His  simu- 
lation had,  in  a  word,  placed  him  in  the  tmlucky  predicament 
of  being  rallied  as  a  braggart  amongst  the  dissipated  youths, 
with  whom  the  reality  c^  the  amour  would  have  given  him 
credit;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  branded  as  an 
inhospitable  seducer  by  the  injured  husband,  who  was  obsti- 
nately persuaded  of  his  guilt. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

How  fares  the  man  on  whom  good  men  wonld  look 
With  eyes  where  soom  and  oensnre  oomhated, 
Bat  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught  the  lesson- 
That  they  who  merit  most  oontempt  and  hate 
Do  most  deserre  onr  pity. 

Old  Play. 

It  might  have  seemed  natund  that  the  yisit  of  John  ChilBtie 
should  have  entirely  diverted  Nigel's  attention  from  his  slumber- 
ing companion,  and,  for  a  time,  such  was  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  chain  of  new  ideas  which  the  incident  introduced ;  yet, 
soon  after  the  injured  man  had  departed.  Lord  Glenvarloch 
b^an  to  think  it  extraordinary  that  the  boy  should  have  slept 
BO  soundly  while  they  talked  loudly  in  hiis  vicinity.  Tet  he 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  have  stirred.  Was  he  well — ^was 
he  only  feigning  sleep  Y  He  went  close  to  him  to  make  his 
obeervations,  and  perceived  that  he  had  wept,  and  was  stiU 
weeping,  though  his  eyes  were  dosed.  He  toudied  him  gently 
on  Uie  i^oulder ;  the  boy  shrunk  from  his  touch,  but  did  not 
awake.  He  pulled  him  harder,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  sleep- 
ing. 

'  Do  they  waken  folk  in  your  country  to  know  whether  they 
are  asleep  or  no?'  said  the  boy,  in  a  peevish  tone. 

'  No^  my  young  sir,'  answered  Nigel ;  *  but  when  they  weep 
in  the  manner  vou  do  in  your  sleep,  they  awaken  them  to  see 
what  ails  them. 

'  It  signifies  little  to  any  one  what  ails  me,'  said  the  boy. 

*  True,'  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  but  you  knew  before  you 
went  to  sleep  how  little  I  could  asdst  you  in  your  difficulties, 
and  you  seemed  disposed,  notwithstanding,  to  put  some  con- 
fidence in  me.' 

*  If  I  did,  I  have  changed  my  mind,'  said  the  lad. 

'And  what  may  have  occasioned  this  change  of  mind,  I 
trow  f '  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  '  Some  men  speak  through  their 
sleep ;  perhaps  you  have  the  gift  of  hearing  in  it ?' 


I 
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'No^  but  the  Patriarch  Joseph  never  dreamt  tmer  dreams 
than  I  do.' 

'Indeed !'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  *  And,  pray,  what  dream 
have  you  had  that  has  deprived  me  of  your  good  opmion ;  for 
that,  I  thmk,  seems  the  moral  of  the  matter!' 

'  You  shall  judge  yourself,'  answered  the  boy.  '  I  dreamed 
I  was  in  a  wild  forest^  where  there  was  a  cry  of  hounds,  and 
winding  of  horns,  exactly  as  I  heard  in  Greenwich  Park.' 

'  That  was  because  you  were  in  the  Park  this  morning,  you 
simple  child,'  said  Nigel. 

*  Stay,  my  lord,'  said  the  youth.  '  I  went  on  in  my  dreamt, 
till,  at  the  top  of  a  broad  green  alley,  I  saw  a  noble  stag  which 
had  fallen  into  the  toils ;  and  methought  I  knew  that  he  was 
the  very  stag  which  the  whole  party  were  hunting,  and  that,  if 
the  chase  came  up,  the  dogs  would  tear  him  to  pieces,  or  the 
hunters  would  cut  his  throat ;  and  I  had  pity  on  the  gaUant 
stag,  and  though  I  was  of  a  dififerent  kmd  from  him,  aiid 
though  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  himi,  I  thought  I  would 
venture  something  to  free  so  stately  a  creature ;  and  I  pulled 
out  my  knife,  and  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  cut  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  the  animal  started  up  in  my  face  in  the  likeness  of  .a 
tiger,  much  larger  and  fiercer  than  any  you  may  have  seen  in 
the  ward  of  the  wild  beasts  yonder,  and  was  juit  about  to  tear_ 
me  limb  from  limb  when  you  awaked  me.' 

<  Methinks,'  said  Nigel,  *  I  deserved  more  thanks  than  I  have 
got  for  rescuing  you  from  such  a  danger  by  waking  you.  But^ 
my  pretty  master,  methinks  all  this  tale  of  a  tiger  and  a  stag 
has  little  to  do  with  your  change  of  temper  towards  me.'     . 

'  I  know  not  whether  it  has  or  no,'  said  the  lad ;  '  but  I  will 
not  tell  you  who  I  am.' 

'  You  will  keep  your  secret  to  yourself  then,  peevish  boy,' 
said  Nigel,  turning  from  him,  and  resuming  his  walk  through 
the  room;  then  stopping  suddenly,  he  said,  'And  yet  you 
shall  not  escape  from  me  without  knowing  that  I  penetrate 
your  mystery.'  T 

'  My  mystery ! '  said  the  youth,  at  once  alarmed  and  irritated. 
*  What  mean  you,  my  lord  1 ' 

'  Only  that  I  can  read  your  dream  widiout  the  assistance  of 
a  Chaldean  interpreter,  and  my  exposition  is-^that  my  fedr 
companion  does  not  wear  the  dr^  of  her  sex.' 

'  And  if  I  do  not,  my  lord,'  said  his  companion,  hastily  start- 
ing up  and  folding  her  cloak  tight  around  her,  '  my  dreas,  such 
as  it  is,  covers  one  who  will  not  disgrace  it.' 
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'  Many  would  call  that  speech  a  fur  challenge,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarlochy  looking  on  her  fixedly ;  *  women  do  not  masquer- 
ade in  men's  clothes  to  make  use  of  men's  weapons.' 

*  I  have  no  such  purpose,'  said  the  seeming  boy.  '  I  have 
other  means  of  protection,  and  powerful;  but  I  would  first 
know  what  is  f^our  purpose.'  1 

*  An  honourable  and  a  most  respectful  one,'  said  Lord  Glen-  \ 
varloch;  'whatever  you  are — whatever  motive  may  have 
brought  you  into  this  ambiguous  situation,  I  am  sensible — every 
look,  word,  and  action  of  yours  makes  me  sensible — that  you 
are  no  proper  subject  of  importunity,  far  less  of  ill-usage. 
What  circumstances  can  have  forced  you  into  so  doubtful  a 
situation;  I  know  not ;  but  I  feel  assured  there  is,  and  can  be, 
nothing  in  them  of  premeditated  wrong,  which  should  expose 
you  to  cold-blooded  insidt.  From  me  you  have  nothing  to 
dread.' 

'I  expected  nothing  less  from  your  nobleness,  my  lord,' 
answered  the  female ;  '  my  adventure,  though  I  feel  it  was  both 
desperate  and  foolish^  is  not  so  very  foolish,  nor  my  safety  here 
so  utterly  unprotected,  as  at  first  sights  and  in  this  strange 
dress,  it  may  ap^ar  to  be.  I  have  suffered  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  by  the  degradation  of  having  been  seen  in  this 
unfeminine  attire,  and  the  comments  you  must  necessanly 
hare  made  on  my  conduct ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  so  far 
-protected  that  I  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  insult  un- 
aveng^.', 

-*'  When  this  extraordinary  explanation  had  proceeded  thus 
far,,  the  warder  appeared,  to  place  before  Lord  Glenvarloch  a 
mesA  which,  for  his  present  situation,  might  be  called  comfort- 
able, and  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  cookery  of  the  celebrated 
Chevalier^ Beaujeu^  was  much  superior  in  neatness  and  clean- 
liness to  that  of  Alsatia.  A  warder  attended  to  do  the  honours 
df  the  table,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  disguised  female  to  rise 
and  assist  him  in  his  functions.  But  Nigel,  declaring  that  he 
knew  the  youth's  parents,  interfered,  and  caused  his  companion 
to  eat  along  with  him.  She  consented  with  a  sort  of  em- 
barrassment which  rendered  her  pretty  features  yet  more 
interesting.  Tet  she  maintained  wiUi  a  natural  grace  that  sort 
ol  good-breeding  which  belongs  to  the  table ;  and  it  seemed  to 
Nigel,  whether  already  prejudiced  in  her  favour  by  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  their  meeting,  or  whether  really 
judging  from  what  was  actually  the  fact,  that  he  had  seldom 
seen  a  young  person  comport  herself  with  more  decorous  pro- 
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priety,  mixed  with  ingenuous  simplicity ;  while  the  ocmaoioasneflB 
of  the  peouliarity  of  her  situation  threw  a  sing^ilar  oolouring 
oyer  her  whole  demeanour,  which  could  be  neither  said  to  be 
formal,  nor  easy,  nor  embanasaed,  but  was  compounded  of,  and 
shaded  with,  an  interchange  of  all  these  three  characteristics. 
Wine  was  placed  on  the  table,  of  which  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  taste  a  glass.  Their  conyersation  was,  of  course, 
limited  by  the  presence  of  the  warder  to  the  business  of  the 
table ;  but  Nigel  had,  long  ere  the  cloth  was  removed,  fanned 
the  resolution,  if  possible,  of  making  himself  master  of  this 
young  person's  histoiy,  the  more  especially  as  he  now  began  to 
think  that  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  her  features  were  not  so 
strange  to  him  as  he  had  originally  supposed.  This,  however, 
was  a  conviction  which  he  adopted  slowly,  and  only  as  it  dawned 
upon  him  from  particular  circumstances  during  the  oourse  of 
the  repast. 

At  length  the  prison-meal  was  finished,  and  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch  began  to  think  how  he  might  most  easily  enter  upon  the 
topic  he  meditated,  when  the  warder  announced  a  visitor.  • 

*  Soh ! '  said  Nigel,  something  displeased,  '  I  find  even  a 
prison  does  not  save  one  from  importunate  vimtations.' 

He  prepared  to  receive  his  guest,  however,  while  his  alarmed 
companion  flew  to  the  large  cradle-shaped  chair  which  had 
first  served  her  as  a  place  of  refuge,  drew  her  cloak  aroxmd  her, 
and  disposed  herself  as  much  as  she  could  to  avoid  observation. 
She  had  scarce  made  her  arrangements  for  that  purpose  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  worthy  citizen,  George  Heriot^  entered 
the  prison-chamber. 

He  cast  around  the  apartment  his  usual  shazp,  quick  glance 
of  observation,  and,  advancing  to  Nigel,  said — 'My  lord,  I  wish 
I  could  say  I  was  happy  to  see  you.' 

'The  sight  of  those  who  are  unhappy  themselves,  Master 
Heriot,  seldom  produces  happiness  to  their  friends.  I,  however, 
am  glad  to  see  you.' 

He  extended  his  hand,  but  Heriot  bowed  with  much  formal 
complaisance,  instead  of  accepting  the  courtesy,  which  in  these 
times,  when  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  much  guarded  by 
etiquette  and  ceremony,  was  considered  as  a  distinguished 
favour. 

'Tou  are  displeased  with  me,  Master  Heriot^'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  reddening,  for  he  was  not  deceived  by  the  worthy 
citizen's  afiectation  of  extreme  reverence  and  respect 

'By  no  means,  my  lord/  replied  Heriot;  'but  I  have  been 
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in  Fmnoe^  and  have  thought  it  as  well  to  import^  along  with 
other  more  substantial  articles,  a  small  sample  of  that  good- 
breeding  which  the  French  are  so  renowned  for.' 

*  It  is  not  kind  of  you,'  said  Nigel,  *  to  bestow  the  first  use 
of  it  on  an  old  and  obliged  friend.' 

Heriot  only  answered  to  this  observation  with  a  short  dry 
oough,  and  then  proceeded. 

'  Hem !  hem ! — I  say,  ahem !  My  lord,  as  my  French  polite- 
ness may  not  carry  me  far,  I  would  willingly  know  whether  I 
am  to  speak  as  a  Mend,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  term 
me  such ;  or  whether  I  am,  as  befits  my  condition,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  needful  business  which  must  be  treated  of 
between  us.' 

*  Speak  as  a  friend  by  all  means.  Master  Heriot,'  said  Nigel ; 
'I  perceiye  you  have  adopted  some  of  the  numerous  pre- 
judices against  me,  if  not  all  of  them.  Speak  out^  and  frar^y 
— ^what  I  cannot  deny  I  will  at  least  confess.' 

*  And  I  trust,  my  lord,  redress,'  said  Heriot. 

'  So  far  as  is  in  my  power,  certainly,'  answered  Nigel. 

'Ah!  my  lord,'  continued  Heriot,  'that  is  a  melancholy 
though  a  necessary  restriction ;  for  how  lightly  may  any  one 
do  an  himdred  times  more  than  the  degree  of  evil  which  it 
may  be  within  his  power  to  repair  to  the  sufierers  and  to 
society!  But  we  are  not  alone  here,'  he  said,  stopping,  and 
darting  his  shrewd  eye  towards  the  muffled  figure  of  t£e  dis- 
guised maiden,  whose  utmost  efibrts  had  not  enabled  her  so  to 
adjust  her  position  as  altogether  to  escape  observation. 

More  anxious  to  prevent  her  being  discovered  than  to  keep 
his  own  affiiirs  private,  Nigel  hastily  answered — *  Tis  a  page  of 
mine ;  you  may  speak  freely  before  him.  He  is  of  France,  and 
knows  no  English.' 

'  I  am  then  to  speak  freely,'  said  Heriot,  after  a  second  glance 
at  the  chair; '  perhaps  my  words  may  be  more  free  than  welcome.' 

*  Go  on,  sir,'  said  Nigel ;  *  I  have  told  you  I  can  bear  reproof.'     i 
*In  one  word,  then,  my  lord,  why  do  I  find  you  in  this 

place,  and  whelmed  with  charges  which  must  blacken  a  name     ^ 
rendered  famous  by  ages  of  virtue  t ' 

*  Simply,  then,  you  find  me  here,'  said  Nigel,  '  because,  to 
begin  from  my  original  error,  I  would  be  wiser  than  my  father.' 

*It  was  a  difficult  task,  my  lord,'  replied  Heriot:  'your 
father  was  voiced  generally  as  the  wisest  and  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  Scotland.' 

'He  commanded  me,'  continued  Nigel,  'to  avoid  all  gam- 
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bling;  and  I  took  upon  me  to  modify  this  injunction  into 
regi^ting  my  play  according  to  my  skill,  means,  and  the 
course  of  my  luck.' 

'  Ay^^lf-opinion,  acting  on  a  desire  of  acquisition,  my  lord ; 
you  hoped  to  touch  pitch  and  not  to  be  defiled/  answered 
Heriot.  '  Well,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say,  for  I  have  heard 
with  much  regret,  how  far  this  conduct  diminished  your  reputa- 
tion. Your  next  error  I  may  without  scruple  remind  you  61. 
My  lord — ^my  lord,  in  whatever  degree  Lord  Dalgamo  may 
have  failed  towards  you,  the  son  of  his  father  should  have  been 
sacred  from  your  violence.' 

'You  speak  in  cold  blood.  Master  Heriot,  and  I  was  smart- 
ing under  a  thousand  wrongs  inflicted  on  me  under  the  mask 
of  friendship.' 

'  That  is,  he  gave  your  lordship  bad  advice,  and  you ' 

said  Heriot. 

'Was  fool  enough  to  follow  his  counsel,'  answered  NigeL 
'  But  we  will  pass  tJ^  Master  Heriot,  if  you  please.  Old  men 
and  young  men,  men  of  the  sword  and  men  of  peaceful  occupa- 
tion, always  have  thought,  always  will  think,  differently  on 
such  subjects.' 

'  I  grant,'  answered  Heriot,  '  the  distinction  between  the  old 
goldsmith  and  the  young  nobleman ;  still  you  should  have  had 
patience  for  Lord  Himtinglen's  sake,  and  prudence  for  your 
own.     Supposing  your  quarrel  juBt ' 

'I  pray  you  to  pass  on  to  some  other  charge,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch. 

'  I  am  not  your  accuser,  my  lord ;  but  I  trust  in  Heaven 
that  your  own  heart  has  already  accused  you  bitterly  on  the 
inhospitable  wrong  which  your  late  landlord  has  sustained  at 
your  hand.' 

'  Had  I  been  guilty  of  what  you  allude  to,'  said  Lord  Glen- 
varloch— 'had  a  moment  of  temptation  hurried  me  away,  I 
had  long  ere  now  most  bitterly  repented  it.  But,  whoever  may 
have  wronged  the  unhappy  woman,  it  was  not  I.  I  never 
heard  of  her  folly  until  within  this  hour.' 

'Come,  my  lord,'  said  Heriot,  with  some  severity,  'this 
sounds  too  much  like  affectation.  I  know  there  is  among  our 
modem  youth  a  new  creed  respecting  adultery  as  well  as  homi- 
cide. I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  of  a  revision  of  the 
Decalogue,  with  mitigated  penalties  in  favour  of  the  privileged 
orders — I  would  rather  hear  you  do  this,  than  deny  a  fact  in 
which  you  have  been  known  to  glory.' 
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*  Glory!  I  never  did,  never  would  have  taken  honour  to 
myself  from  such  a  cause,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  '  I  could 
not  prevent  other  idle  tongues  and  idle  brains  from  making 
false  inferences.' 

'Tou  would  have  known  well  enough  how  to  stop  their 
mouths,  my  lord,'  replied  Heriot,  *  had  they  spoke  of  you  what 
yrsA  unpleasing  to  your  ears,  and  what  the  truth  did  not 
warrant.  Come,  my  lord,  remember  your  promise  to  confess ; 
and,  indeed,  to  confess  is,  in  this  case,  in  some  slight  sort  to 
redress.  I  will  grant  you  are  young,  the  woman  handsome, 
and,  as  I  myself  have  observed,  light-headed  enough.  Let  me 
know  where  she  is.  Her  foolish  husband  has  still  some  com- 
passion for  her,  will  save  her  from  infamy,  perhaps,  in  time, 
receive  her  bads:;  for  we  are  a  good-natured  generation,  we 
traders.  Do  not,  my  lord,  emulate  those  who  work  mischief 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so ;  it  is  the  very  devil's  worst 
quality.' 

'Tour  grave  remonstrances  will  drive  me  mad,'  said  Nigel. 
'  There  is  a  show  of  sense  and  reason  in  what  you  say ;  and 
yet  it  is  positively  insisting  on  my  telling  the  retreat  of  a 
fugitive  of  whom  I  know  nothing  earthly.' 

*  It  is  well,  my  lord,'  answered  Heriot,  coldly.  'You  have  a 
rights  such  as  it  is,  to  keep  your  own  secrets ;  but,  since  my 
discourse  on  these  points  seems  so  totally  imavailing,  we  had 
better  proceed  to  business.  Yet  your  father's  image  rises 
before  me  and  seems  to  plead  that  I  should  go  on.' 

'Be  it  as  you  wHl,  sir,'  said  Glenvarloch;  'he  who  doubts 
my  word  shall  have  no  additional  security  for  it.' 

'Well,  my  lord,  in  the  sanctuary  at  Whitefriars — a  place 
of  refuge  so  unsuitable  to  a  young  man  of  quality  and  character 
— I  am  told  a  murder  was  committed.' 

'And  you  believe  that  I  did  the  deed,  I  suppose)' 

'  God  forbid,  my  lord ! '  said  Heriot.  '  The  coroner's  inquest 
hath  sat,  and  it  appeared  that  your  lordship,  under  your 
assumed  name  of  Grahame,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery.' 

'No  compliment,  I  pray  you ! '  said  Nigel.  ' I  am  only  too 
happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  murder,  or  am  not  believed  to 
have  murdered,  the  old  man.' 

'True,  my  lord,'  said  Heriot;  'but  even  in  this  afi&dr  there 
lacks  explanation.  Your  lordship  embarked  this  morning  in  a 
wherry  with  a  female,  and,  it  is  said,  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  in  specie  and  other  valuables ;  but  the  woman  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.' 

XIV  23 
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' I  parted  with  her  at  Paul's  Whaif,'  said  Nigel,  'where  she 
went  ashore  with  her  charge.  I  gave  her  a  letter  to  tlia4;  yeiy 
man,  John  Christie.' 

'  Ay,  that  is  the  waterman's  story ;  but  John  Christie  denies 
that  he  remembers  anything  of  the  matter.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,'  said  the  young  nobleman  j  *  I  hope 
in  Heaven  she  has  not  been  trepanned  for  the  treasure  she 
had  with  her.' 

'I  hope  not,  my  lord,'  replied  Heriot;  'but  men's  minds 
are  much  disturbed  about  it.  Our  national  character  suflfers 
on  all  hands.  Men  remember  the  fatal  case  of  Lord  Sanquhar, 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  fencing-master ;  and  ezdaim,  they 
will  not  have  their  drives  whored  and  their  property  stolen  by 
the  nobility  of  Scotland.' 

'  And  aU  this  is  laid  to  my  door ! '  said  Nigel ;  '  my  exculpa- 
tion is  easy.' 

'  I  trust  so,  my  lord,'  said  Heriot ;  '  nay,  in  this  particular, 
I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  why  did  you  leave  Whitefriars  under 
such  circumstances  f ' 

'Master  Reginald  Lowestoffe  sent  a  boat  for  me,  with 
intimation  to  provide  for  my  safety.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  say,'  replied  Heriot^  'that  he  denies  all 
knowledge  of  your  lordship's  motions,  after  having  despatched 
a  messenger  to  you  with  some  baggage.' 

'  The  watermen  told  me  they  were  employed  by  him.' 

'  Watermen  1 '  said  Heriot.  '  One  of  these  proves  to  be  an 
idle  apprentice,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  other  has 
escaped ;  but  the  fellow  who  is  in  custody  persists  in  saying 
he  was  employed  by  your  lordships  and  you  only.' 

'He  lies!'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  hastily.  'He  told  me 
Master  Lowestoffe  had  sent  him.  I  hope  that  kind-hearted 
gentleman  is  at  liberty  ? ' 

'  He  is,'  answered  Heriot ;  '  and  has  escaped  with  a  rebuke 
from  the  benchers,  for  interfering  in  such  a  matter  as  your  lord- 
ship's. The  court  desire  to  keep  well  with  the  young  Templan 
in  these  times  of  commotion,  or  he  had  not  come  off  so  weU.' 

'  That  is  the  only  word  of  comfort  I  have  heard  from  you,' 
replied  Nigel.  'But  this  poor  woman — she  and  her  trunk 
were  committed  to  the  chaige  of  two  porters.' 

'  So  said  the  pretended  waterman ;  but  none  of  the  fellows 
who  ply  at  the  wharf  will  acknowledge  the  employment.  I 
see  the  idea  makes  you  uneasy,  my  lord ;  but  every  efifort  is 
made  to  discover  the  poor  woman's  place  of  retreat — ^&,  indeed. 
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she  yet  IWes.  And  now,  my  lord,  my  errand  is  spoken,  so  far 
as  it  relates  ezclnsiyely  to  your  lordship;  what  remains  is 
matter  of  business  of  a  more  formal  kind.' 

'Let  us  proceed  to  it  without  delay,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 
*  I  would  hear  of  the  afiairs  of  any  one  rather  than  of  my  own.' 

'Ton  camiot  have  forgotten,  my  lord,'  said  Heriot,  Hhe 
transaction  which  took  place  some  weeks  since  at  Lord  Himt- 
inglen's,  by  which  a  laige  sum  of  money  was  advanced  for  the 
redemption  of  your  lordship's  estate  ? ' 

'I  remember  it  perfectly,'  said  Nigel;  'and  your  present 
austerity  cannot  make  me  foiget  your  kinchiess  on  the  occasion.' 

Heriot  bowed  gravely,  and  went  on — 'That  money  was 
advanced  imder  the  expectation  and  hope  that  it  might  be 
replaced  by  the  contents  of  a  grant  to  your  lordship,  under  the 
royal  sign-manual,  in  payment  of  certain  monies  due  by  the 
crown  to  your  father.  I  trust  your  lordship  imderstood  the 
transaction  at  the  time;  Z  trust  you  now  understand  my 
resumption  of  its  import^  and  hold  it  to  be  correct  f ' 

'  Undeniably  correct,'  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch.  '  If  the 
sums  contained  in  the  warrant  cannot  be  recovered,  my  lands 
become  the  property  of  those  who  paid  off  the  original  holders 
of  the  mortgage,  and  now  stand  in  their  right.' 

'Even  so,  my  lord,'  said  Heriot  'And  your  lordship's 
unhappy  circumstances  having,  it  would  seem,  alarmed  these 
creditors,  they  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pressing  for  one  or 
other  of  these  alternatives — ^possession  of  the  land  or  payment 
of  their  debt.' 

'They  have  a  right  to  one  or  other,'  answered  Lord  Glen- 
varloch ;  '  and  as  I  cannot  do  the  last  in  my  present  condition, 
I  suppose  they  must  enter  on  possession.' 

'Stay,  my  lord,'  replied  Heriot ;  '  if  you  have  ceased  to  call 
me  a  friend  to  your  person,  at  least  you  shall  see  I  am  willing 
to  be  such  to  your  father's  house,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  father's  memory.  If  you  will  trust  me  with  the  warrant 
under  the  sign-manual,  I  believe  circumstances  do  now  so  stand 
at  court  that  I  may  be  able  to  recover  the  money  for  you.' 

'  I  would  do  so  gladly,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch, '  but  the  casket 
which  contains  it  is  not  in  my  possession.  It  was  seised  when 
I  was  arrested  at  Greenwich.' 

'  It  will  be  no  longer  withheld  from  you,'  said  Heriot ;  '  for,  I 
understand,  my  master^s  natural  good  sense,  and  some  informar 
tion  which  he  has  procured,  I  know  not  how,  has  induced 
him  to  contradict  the  whole  charge  of  the  attempt  on  his  person. 
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It  is  entirely  hofihed  up ;  and  you  will  only  be  proceeded  agaixut 
for  your  yiolenoe  on  Lord  Dalgamo,  committed  within  the  verge 
of  tibe  palace,  and  that  you  will  find  heavy  enough  to  answer.' 

'  I  wiU  not  ahrink  under  the  weight,'  said  Lonl  Glenvarioch. 
'But  that  is  not  the  present  point.     If  I  had  that  casket ' 

'  Tour  baggage  stood  in  the  little  ante-room,  as  I  passed,'  said 
the  citizen ;  *  the  casket  caught  my  eye.  I  think  you  had  it  of 
me.  It  was  my  old  friend  Sir  Faithful  Frugal's.  Ay,  he  too 
had  a  son ^ 

Here  he  stopped  short. 

'A  son  who,  like  Lord  Glenvarloch'si  did  no  credit  to  his 
father.  Was  it  not  so  you  would  have  ended  the  sentence^ 
Master  Heriotf '  asked  the  young  nobleman. 

^My  lord,  it  was  a  word  spoken  rashly,'  answered  Heriot 
'  God  may  mend  all  in  His  own  good  time.  This,  however,  I 
will  say,  that  I  have  sometimes  envied  my  friends  their  hir 
and  flourishing  families;  and  yet  have  I  seen  such  changes 
when  death  has  removed  the  head,  so  many  rich  men's  sons 
penniless,  the  heirs  of  so  many  kxiights  and  nobles  acreless, 
that  I  think  mine  own  estate  and  mem<M7,  ^  ^  shall  order  it> 
has  a  fair  chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater  men,  thou^ 
God  has  given  me  no  heir  of  my  name.  But  this  is  from  the 
purpose.    Ho  !  warder,  bring  in  Lord  Glenvarloch's  baggage.' 

The  officer  obeyed.  *  Seals  had  been  placed  upon  the  tnink 
and  casket)  but  were  now  removed,'  the  warder  said,  '  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  orders  from  courts  and  the  whole 
was  placed  at  the  prisoner's  free  disposal.' 

Desirous  to  bring  this  painful  visit  to  a  conclusion.  Lord 
Qlenvarloch  opened  the  casket,  and  looked  through  the  papen 
which  it  contained,  first  hastily,  and  then  more  slowly  and 
accurately;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  sovereign's  signed 
warrant  had  disappeared. 

'  I  thought  and  expected  nothing  better,'  said  George  Heriot^ 
bitterly.  'The  beginning  of  evil  is  the  letting  out  of  water. 
Here  is  a  fair  heritage  lost,  I  daresay,  on  a  foul  cast  at  dice  or 
a  conjuring- trick  at  cards !  My  lord,  your  surpxiae  is  well 
played.  I  give  you  full  joy  of  your  accomplishments.  I  have 
seen  many  as  yoimg  brawlers  and  spendthrifts^  but  never  so 
young  and  accomplished  a  dissembler.  Nay,  man,  never  bend 
your  angry  brows  on  me.  I  speak  in  bitterness  of  heart,  from 
what  I  remember  of  your  worthy  father;  and  if  his  son  hears 
of  his  degeneracy  from  no  one  else,  he  shall  hear  it  from  the 
old  goldsmith.' 
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Hub  new  Buspicion  drave  Nigel  to  the  very  extremity  of  bis 
patience ;  yet  the  motiyes  and  seal  of  the  good  old  man,  as 
well  as  the  oircumstanoes  of  suspicion  which  created  his  dis- 
pleasurcy  were  so  excellent  an  excuse  for  it^  that  they  formed 
an  absolute  curb  on  the  resentment  of  Lord  Glenvariooh,  and 
constrained  him,  after  two  or  three  hasty  exclamations,  to 
obsenre  a  proud  and  sullen  silence.  At  length,  Master  Heriot 
resumed  his  lecture. 

'  Hark  you,  my  lord,'  he  said,  *  it  is  scarce  possible  that  this 
most  important  paper  can  be  absolutely  assigned  away.  Let 
me  know  in  what  obscure  comer,  and  for  what  petty  sum,  it 
lies  pledged ;  something  may  yet  be  done.' 

'Tour  effiyrts  in  my  favour  are  the  more  generous,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  '  as  you  offer  them  to  one  whom  you  believe  you 
have  cause  to  think  hardly  of ;  but  they  are  altogether  unavail- 
ing. Fortune  has  taken  the  field  against  me  at  every  point. 
Even  let  her  win  the  battle.' 

'Zouns!'  exclaimed  Heriot,  impatiently,  'you  would  make  | 
a  saint  swear !    Why,  I  tell  you,  if  this  paper,  the  loss  of  which  ] 
seems  to  sit  so  light  on  you,  be  not  found,  farewell  to  the  fair 
lordship  of  Glenvarloch — ^firth  and  forest>  lea  and  furrow,  lake 
and  stream — all  that  has  been  in  the  house  of  Olif aunt  since 
the  days  of  William  the  Lion ! ' 

'Farewell  to  them,  then,'  said  Nigel,  *  and  that  moan  is  soon 
made.' 

"Sdeath !  my  lord,  you  will  make  more  moan  for  it  ere  you 
die,'  said  Heriot,  in  the  same  tone  of  angry  impatience. 

'Not  I,  my  old  friend,'  said  Nigel.  'If  I  mourn.  Master 
Heriot,  it  will  be  for  having  lost  the  good  opinion  of  a  worthy 
man,  and  lost  it,  as  I  must  say,  most  undeservedly.' 

'Ay — ay,  young  man,'  said  Heriot,  shaking  his  head,  'make 
me  believe  that  if  you  can.  To  sum  the  matter  up,'  he  said, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  walking  towards  that  occupied  by  the 
disgwsed  female,  '  for  our  matters  are  now  drawn  into  small 
oompass,  you  shall  as  soon  make  me  believe  that  this  masquer- 
ading mummer,  on  whom  I  now  lay  the  hand  of  paternal 
authority,  is  a  French  page,  who  understands  no  English.' 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  the  supposed  page's  cloak,  and, 
not  without  some  gentle  degree  of  violence,  led  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  the  disguised  fair  one,  who  in  vain  attempted 
to  cover  her  face,  first  with  her  mantle  and  afterwards  with 
her  hands;  both  which  impediments  Master  Heriot  removed, 
something  unceremoniously,  and  gave  to  view  the  detected 
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daughter  of  the  old  chronologiBt,  his  own  fair  god-danghter, 
Mai^;aret  Bamflay. 

'  Here  is  goodly  gear  1 '  he  aaid ;  and,  as  he  spoke^  he  oonld 
not  prevent  himself  from  giving  her  a  slight  shaken  for  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed  that  he  was  a  severe  diflciplinarian. 
'  How  comes  it^  minion^  that  I  find  you  in  so  shamelees  a  dress 
and  so  unworthy  a  situation  t  Nay,  your  modesty  is  now  mis- 
timed, it  should  have  come  sooner.    Speak,  or  I  will ' 

'Master  Heriot^'  said  Lord  Glenvarlooh,  'whatever  right 
you  may  have  over  this  maiden  elsewhere^  while  in  my  apart- 
ment she  is  under  my  protection.' 

'  Tour  protection,  my  lord  1  a  proper  protector  1  And  how 
long,  mistress,  have  you  been  under  my  lord's  protection^ 
Speak  out»  forsooth ! ' 

'For  tiie  matter  of  two  hours,  godfather,'  answered  the 
maiden,  with  a  coimtenance  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered 
with  blushes,  '  but  it  was  against  my  will.' 

'  Two  hours ! '  repeated  Heriot^  '  space  enough  for  mischief. 
My  lord,  this  is,  I  suppose,  another  victim  offered  to  your 
character  of  gallantry — another  adventure  to  be  boasted  of  at 
Beaujeu's  ordinary  f  Methinks  the  roof  under  which  you  first 
met  this  silly  maiden  should  have  secured  hery  at  leaat^  from 
such  a  fate.' 

'  On  my  honour,  Master  Heriot,'  said  Lord  Glenvarlooh,  'you 
remind  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  saw  this  young  lady 
in  your  family.  Her  features  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  yet  I 
was  trying  in  vain  to  recollect  where  I  had  last  looked  on  them. 
For  your  suspicions,  they  are  as  false  as  they  are  injurious  both 
to  her  and  me.  I  had  but  discovered  her  disguise  as  you 
entered.  I  am  satisfied,  from  her  whole  behaviour,  that  her 
presence  here  in  this  dress  was  involuntary;  and  God  forbid  that 
I  had  been  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it  to  her  prejudice.' 

'It  is  well  mouthed,  my  lord,'  said  Master  Heriot;  'but  a 
cunning  clerk  can  read  the  Apocrypha  as  loud  as  the  Scripture. 
Frankly,  my  lord,  you  are  come  to  that  pass  where  your  words 
will  not  be  received  without  a  warrant.' 

'I  should  not  speak,  perhaps,'  said  Margaret^  the  natural 
vivacity  of  whose  temper  could  never  be  long  suppressed  by 
any  situation,  however  disadvantageous,  'but  I  cannot  be  sQent. 
Godfather,  you  do  me  wrong,  and  no  less  wrong  to  this  young 
nobleman.  Tou  say  his  wo^  want  a  warrant.  I  know  where 
to  find  a  warrant  for  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  I  deeply  and 
devoutly  believe  without  one.' 
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*And  I  thank  you,  maiden,'  replied  Nigel,  *for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  expreesed.  I  am  at  that  point,  it  seems, 
though  how  I  have  heen  driyen  to  it  I  know  not^  where  every 
fair  oonstruotion  of  my  aotians  and  motives  is  r^sed  me.  I 
am  the  more  obliged  to  her  who  grants  me  that  right  which 
the  world  denies  me.  For  yon,  lady,  were  I  at  liberty,  I  have 
a  sword  and  ann  should  know  how  to  guard  your  reputation.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  a  perfect  Amadis  and  Onana ! '  said  Qeorge 
Heriot.  '  I  should  soon  get  my  throat  cut  betwixt  the  knight 
and  the  princess,  I  suppose,  but  that  the  beefeaters  are 
happUy  within  halloo.  C(nne— come,  lady  light  o'  love,  if  you 
mean  to  make  your  way  with  me,  it  must  be  by  plain  facts, 
not  by  speeches  from  romaunts  and  play-books.  How,  in 
Heaven's  name,  came  you  here  ? ' 

'Sur,'  answered  Margaret,  'since  I  must  speak,  I  went  to 
Greenwich  this  morning  witii  Monna  Paula,  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  Hermione.' 

*Meroy-a-gad !'  exclaimed  Heriot,  *is  she  in  the  dance,  too! 
Gould  she  not  have  waited  my  return  to  stir  in  her  a£&irs  1 
But  I  suppose  the  intelligence  I  sent  her  had  rendered  her 
restless.  Ah  1  woman — ^woman !  he  that  goes  partner  with  you 
had  need  of  a  double  share  of  patience,  for  you  will  bring  none 
into  the  common  stock.  Well,  but  what  on  earth  had  this 
embassy  of  Monna  Paula's  to  do  with  your  absurd  disguise  f 
Speak  out.' 

<  Monna  Paula  was  frightened,'  answered  Margaret^  '  and  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  the  errand,  for  you  know  she  scarce 
ever  goes  out  of  doors — and  so — and  so— I  agreed  to  go  with 
her  to  give  her  courage;  and,  for  the  dress,  I  am  sure  you 
remember  I  wore  it  at  a  Christmas  mumming,  and  you  thought 
it  not  unbeseeming.' 

'Tes,  for  a  Christmas  parlour,'  said  Heriot,  'but  not  to  go 
a-masking  through  the  country  in.  I  do  remember  it,  minion, 
and  I  knew  it  even  now ;  that  and  your  little  shoe  there,  linked 
with  a  hint  I  had  in  the  morning  from  a  friend,  or  one  who 
called  himself  such,  led  to  your  detection.' 

Here  Lord  Glenvarloch  could  not  help  giving  a  glance  at  the 
pretty  foot  which  even  the  staid  dtisen  thought  worth  recoUeo- 
tion ;  it  was  but  a  glance,  for  he  saw  how  much  the  least  de- 
gree of  observation  added  to  Margaret's  distress  and  confusion. 

*  And  tell  me,  maiden,'  continued  Master  Heriot,  for  what 
we  liave  observed  was  bye-play,  '  did  the  Lady  Hennione  know 
of  this  fair  work  1 ' 
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'  I  dared  not  have  told  her  for  tlie  world,'  said  Maigaxet ; 
*  she  thought  one  of  our  apprentioes  went  with  M<Mina  Paula.' 

It  may  he  here  notioed,  that  the  words  'our  apprantioeB ' 
seemed  to  have  in  them  something  of  a  charm  to  break  the 
fascmation  with  whioh  Lord  Glenyarlooh  had  hitherto  listened 
to  the  broken  yet  interesting  details  of  Margaret's  histocy. 

'And  wherefore  went  he  nott  He  had  been  a  fitter  com- 
panion for  Monna  Paula  than  you,  I  wot^'  said  the  oitiaea. 

<He  was  otherwise  employed,'  said  Margaret,  in  a  tmoo 
scarce  audible. 

Master  George  darted  a  hasty  glance  at  Nigel,  and  when  he 
saw  his  features  betoken  no  consoiousnees,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self— '  It  must  be  better  than  I  feared.  And  so  this  coraed 
Spaniard,  with  her  head  full,  as  they  all  have^  of  disguises, 
trap4oora^  rope-ladders,  and  maaks^  was  jade  and  fool  enoo^ 
to  take  you  with  her  on  this  wild-goose  errand!  And  howBped 
you,  Iprayl' 

'Just  as  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  Park,' replied  Margaret^ 
'  the  oty  of  "  Treason  "  was  raised.  I  know  not  what  became  ci 
Monna,  but  I  ran  till  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  veiy  decent 
serying-man,  called  Linklater ;  and  I  was  fain  to  tell  him  I  was 
your  god-daughter,  and  so  he  kept  the  rest  of  them  from  me, 
and  got  me  to  speech  of  his  Majesty,  as  I  entreated  him  to  do.' 

'  It  is  the  only  sign  you  showed  in  the  whole  matter  that 
oommon  sense  had  not  utterly  deserted  your  little  skull,'  said 
Heriot. 

' His  Majesty,'  continued  the  damsel,  'was  so  gracious  as  to 
receive  me  alone,  though  the  courtiers  cried  out  against  the 
danger  to  his  person,  and  would  have  searched  me  lor  arms, 
God  help  me  1  but  the  King  forbade  it.  I  fancy  he  had  a  hint 
from  Linklater  how  the  truth  stood  with  me.' 

'Well,  maiden,  I  ask  not  what  passed,'  said  Heriot;  'it 
becomes  not  me  to  pry  into  my  master's  secrets.  Had  you 
been  closeted  with  his  grandfather,  the  Bed  Tod  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  Davie  Lindsay  used  to  call  him,  by  my  &dth,  I 
should  have  had  my  own  thoughts  of  the  matter;  but  our 
master,  God  bless  him,  is  douce  and  temperate^  and  Solomcm  in 
everything  save  in  the  chapter  of  wives  and  concubines.' 

'I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir,'  answered  Maigaret.  ' His 
Majesty  was  most  kind  and  compassionate,  but  said  I  must  be 
sent  hither,  and  that  the  lieutenant's  lady,  the  Lady  MRimftl^ 
would  have  a  charge  of  me,  and  see  that  I  sustained  no  wrong ; 
and  the  King  promised  to  send  me  in  a  tilted  barge,  and  under 
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conduct  of  a  person  well  known  to  you ;  and  thus  I  come  to  be 
in  the  Tower.* 

'  But  how  or  why  in  this  apartment,  nymph  1 '  said  Qeozge 
Heriot.  ^  £xpound  that  to  me,  for  I  think  the  riddle  needs 
reading.' 

'  I  cannot  explain  it^  sir,  further  than  that  the  Lady  Mansel 
sent  me  heie^  in  spite  of  my  earnest  prayers,  tears,  and  en- 
treaties. I  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  knew  I  should  be 
protected.  But  I  could  hare  died  then — could  die  now — ^for 
very  shame  and  confusion  1 ' 

'Well — ^well,  if  your  tears  are  genuine,'  said  Heriot^  'they 
may  the  sooner  wash  out  the  memory  of  your  hxjlt.  Knows 
your  father  aught  of  this  escape  of  yoursT 

'  I  would  not  for  the  world  he  did,'  replied  she ;  '  he  belieTcs 
me  with  the  Lady  Hermione.' 

'Ay,  honest  Ihiyie  can  regulate  his  horologes  better  than  his 
family.  Ck>me,  damsel,  now  I  will  escort  you  back  to  the  Lady 
Mansel,  and  pray  her,  of  her  kindness,  that,  when  she  is  again 
trusted  with  a  goose,  she  will  not  give  it  to  the  fox  to  keep. 
The  warders  will  let  us  pass  to  my  lady's  lodgings,  I  trust' 

'  Stay  but  one  moment^'  said  Lord  Glenyarloch.  '  Whatever 
hard  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  I  forgive  you,  for 
time  will  show  that  you  do  me  wrong ;  and  you  yourself,  I  think, 
will  be  the  first  to  regret  the  injustice  you  have  done  me.  But 
involve  not  in  your  suspicions  this  young  person,  for  whose 
purity  of  thought  angels  themselves  should  be  vouchers.  I 
iiave  marked  every  look,  every  gesture ;  and  whilst  I  can  draw 
breath,  I  shall  ever  think  of  her  with ' 

'  Think  not  at  all  of  her,  my  lord,'  answered  Qeoige  Heriot, 
interrupting  him ;  '  it  is,  I  have  a  notion,  the  best  favour  you  \ 
can  do  her;  or  think  of  her  as  the  daughter  of  Davie  Ramsay, 
the  dock-maker,  no  proper  subject  for  fine  speeches,  romantic 
adventures,  or  high-flown  Arcadian  compliments.  I  give  you 
god-den,  my  lord.  I  think  not  altogether  so  harshly  as  my 
speech  may  have  spoken.  If  I  can  help — ^that  is,  if  I  saw  my 
way  clearly  through  this  labyrinth — ^but  it  avails  not  talking 
now.  I  give  yoiu:  lordship  god-den.  Here,  warder !  Permit 
us  to  pass  to  tiLe  Lady  Hansel's  apartment.' 

The  warder  said  he  must  have  orders  from  the  lieutenant ; 
and  as  he  retired  to  procure  them,  the  parties  remained  stand- 
ing near  each  other,  but  without  speaking,  and  scarce  looking 
at  each  other  save  by  stealth — a  situation  which,  in  two  of  the 
party  at  least,  was  sufGiciently  embarrassing.     The  difference  of 
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rank,  though  in  that  age  a  consideration  so  serious,  could  not 
prevent  Lord  Glenvarloch  from  seeing  that  Margaret  Ramsay 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  young  women  he  had  ever  beheld ;  from 
suspecting,  he  could  scarce  tell  why,  that  he  himself  was  not 
indifferent  to  her ;  from  feeling  assured  that  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  her  present  distress — admiration,  self-love, 
and  generosity,  acting  in  favour  of  the  same  object ;  and  when 
the  yeoman  returned  with  permission  to  his  guests  to  withdraw, 
Nigel's  obeisance  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  mechanic  was 
marked  with  an  expression  which  called  up  in  her  cheeks  as 
much  colour  as  any  incident  of  the  eventful  day  had  hithsto 
excited.  She  returned  the  courtesy  timidly  and  irresolutdy, 
clung  to  her  godfathei^s  arm,  and  left  the  apartment,  which, 
dark  as  it  was,  had  never  yet  appeared  so  obscure  to  Nigel  as 
when  the  door  closed  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Tet  thoug'h  fhon  shouldBt  be  diagg'd  in  scorn 

To  yonder  ignominions  tree, 
Thon  Shalt  not  want  one  fidtfalhl  friend 

To  share  the  omel  fates'  deoree. 

Ballad  <if  Jemmy  Dawmnu 

'UlASOSBl  GaoBGS  Hbriot  and  hk  ward,  as  she  might  justlj  be 
termed,  for  his  a£footioii  to  Margaret  imposed  on  him  all  the 
cares  of  a  guardian,  were  ushered  by  the  yeoman  of  the  guard 
to  the  lodging  of  the  lieutenant,  where  they  found  him  seated 
with  his  lady.  They  were  reoeiyed  by  boUi  with  that  decorous 
civility  which  Master  Heriot's  character  and  supposed  influence 
demanded,  even  at  the  hand  of  a  punctilious  old  soldier  and 
courtier  like  Sir  Edward  Mansel.  Lady  Mansel  received  Margaret 
with  like  courtesy,  and  informed  Murter  George  that  she  was 
now  only  her  guest,  and  no  longer  her  prisoner. 

'  She  is  at  Hberty,'  she  said,  'to  return  to  her  friends  under 
your  charge ;  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure.' 

'I  am  glad  of  it,  madam,'  answered  Heriot,  'but  only  I 
could  have  wished  her  freedom  had  taken  place  before  her 
foolish  interview  with  that  singular  young  man ;  and  I  marvel 
your  ladyship  permitted  it.' 

'  My  good  Master  Heriot^'  said  Sir  Edward,  'we  act  according 
to  the  commands  of  one  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves :  onr 
orders  from  his  Majesty  must  be  strictly  and  literally  obeyed ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  doth  more 
than  ensure * 

' I  know  his  Majesty's  wisdom  well,'  said  Heriot ;  'yet  there 
is  an  old  proverb  about  fire  and  flax — ^well,  let  it  pass.' 

'  I  see  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  stalking  towaids  the  door  of 
the  lodging,'  said  the  Lady  Mansel,  'with  the  gut  of  a  lame 
crane ;  it  is  his  second  visit  this  morning.' 

'  He  brought  the  warrant  for  discharging  Lord  Glenvarloch 
of  the  charge  of  treason,'  said  Sir  Edward. 
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'  And  from  him,'  said  Heriot^  '  I  heard  much  of  what  had 
befallen ;  for  I  came  from  France  only  late  last  eyening,  and 
somewhat  unezpeotedly.' 

Ab  they  spoke,  Sir  Mungo  entered  the  apartment^  saluted 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  his  lady  with  oeremonions 
civility,  honoured  Geoxge  Heriot  with  a  patronising  nod  of 
acknowledgment^  and  accosted  Margaret  with — '  Hey  t  my 
young  ohaige,  you  haye  not  doffed  your  masculine  attire  yett' 

'  She  does  not  medb  to  lay  it  aside,  Sir  Mungo^'  said  Heriot, 
speaking  loud,  '  until  ^she  has  had  satisfaction  from  yoa  for 
betraying  her  disguise  to  me,  like  a  false  knight ;  and  in  Teiy 
deed.  Sir  Mungo,  I  think,  when  you  told  me  she  was  rambling 
about  in  so  strange  a  dress,  you  might  have  said  also  that  she 
was  under  Lady  ManseFs  protection.' 

'  That  was  the  King's  secret^  Master  Heriot^'  said  Sir  Mungo, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  atrabilarious  import- 
ance ;  '  the  other  was  a  well-meaning  hint  to  yourself,  as  the 
girl's  friend.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Heriot>  4t  was  done  like  yourself:  enough 
told  to  make  me  unhappy  about  her,  not  a  word  which  could 
relieve,  my  uneasiness.' 

'Sir  Mungo  will  not  hear  that  remark,'  said  the  lady;  'we 
must  change  the  subject.  Is  there  any  news  frc»n  courts  Sir 
Mungo  1  you  have  been  to  Greenwich!' 

'You  might  as  well  ask  me,  madam,'  answered  the  kni^t^ 
'  whether  there  is  any  news  fitom  helL' 

'How,  Sir  Mungo — ^how !'  said  Sir  Edward;  'measure  yomr 
words  something  better.  You  speak  of  the  court  of  King 
James.' 

'Sir  Edward,  if  I  spoke  of  the  court  of  the  twelve  kaisen^  I 
would  say  it  is  as  confused  for  the  present  as  the  infernal  regions. 
Courtiers  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  such  I  may  write  myself, 
are  as  ito  to  seek  in  the  matter  as  a  minnow  in  the  Maelstrom. 
Some  folk  say  the  King  has  frowned  on  the  Prince^  some  that 
the  Prince  has  looked  grave  on  the  Duke,  some  that  Lord  Glen- 
varloch  will  be  hanged  for  high  treason,  and  some  that  there  is 
matter  against  Lord  Dalgamo  that  may  cost  him  as  much  as 
his  head's  worth.' 

'  And  what  do  you,  that  are  a  courtier  of  forty  years'  stand- 
ing, think  of  it  all  ? '  said  Sir  Edward  ManseL 

'  Nay — ^nay,  do  not  ask  him.  Sir  Edward,'  said  the  lady,  with 
an  expressive  look  to  her  husband. 

'  Sir  Mungo  is  too  witty,'  added  Master  Heriot, '  to  remember 
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that  he  who  says  aught  that  may  he  repeated  to  his  own 
prejudioe  does  hut  load  a  piece  for  any  of  the  company  to 
shoot  him  dead  with,  at  their  pleasure  and  convenience.' 

'Whatl'  aaid  the  hold  knight>  'you  think  I  am  afraid  of 
the  trepanl  Why  now,  what  if  I  should  say  that  Dalgamo 
has  more  wit  than  honesty,  the  Duke  more  sail  than  hallast^ 

the  Prince  more  pride  than  pmdenoe,  and  that  the  King ' 

The  Lady  Mansel  held  up  her  fiiiger  in  a  warning  manner — 
'  that  the  King  is  my  very  good  master,  who  has  giyen  me,  for 
forty  years  and  more,  dog's  wages,  videlicet,  hones  and  heating. 
Why  now,  all  this  is  said,  and  Archie  Armstrong*  says  worse 
than  this  of  the  hest  of  them  every  day.' 

'  The  more  fool  he,'  said  Qeorge  Heriot ;  *  yet  he  is  not  so 
utterly  wrmg,  for  folly  is  his  hest  wisdom.  But  do  not  you, 
Sir  Mungo^  set  your  wit  against  a  fool's,  though  he  he  a  court 
fooL' 

'A  fool,  said  youl'  replied  Sir  Mungo,  not  having  fully 
heard  what  Master  Heriot  said,  or  not  choosing  to  have  it 
thought  so — '  I  have  heen  a  fool  indeed,  to  hang  on  at  a  close- 
fisted  court  here,  when  men  of  understanding  and  men  of  action 
have  heen  making  fortunes  in  every  other  place  of  Europe.  But 
here  a  man  comes  indifibrently  off  unless  he  gets  a  great  key 
to  turn  (loddng  at  Sir  Edward),  or  can  heat  tattoo  with  a 
hammer  on  a  pewter  plate.  Well,  sirs,  I  must  make  as  much 
haste  hack  on  mine  errand  as  if  I  were  a  fee'd  messenger.  Sir 
Edward  and  my  lady,  I  leave  my  commendations  with  you ;  and 
my  good-will  with  you,  Master  Heriot ;  and  for  this  hreaker  of 
houoMls,  if  you  will  act  hy  my  counsel,  some  maceration  hy  fast- 
ing, and  a  gentle  use  of  the  rod,  is  the  hest  cure  for  her  giddy 
fits.' 

'If  you  propose  for  Greenwich,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, <  I  can  spare  you  the  lahour :  the  King  comes  inunedi- 
ately  to  Whitehall.' 

'And  that  must  he  the  reason  the  council  are  summoned 
to  meet  in  such  hurry,'  said  Sir  Mungo.  '  Well,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  go  to  the  poor  lad  Glenvarloch,  and  hestow 
some  comfort  on  him.' 

The  lieutenant  seemed  to  look  up  and  pause  for  a  moment 
as  if  in  douht. 

'  The  lad  will  want  a  pleasant  companion,  who  can  tell  him 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  other 
matters  of  concernment.    I  will  not  leave  him  until  I  show 

*  The  oelebnted  oomt  Jester. 
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him  how  absolutely  he  hath  rained  himself  from  feather  to 
spur,  how  deplorable  is  his  present  state,  and  how  small  his 
chance  of  mending  it.' 

*  Well,  Sir  Mungo,'  replied  the  lieutenant^  'if  you  really  think 
all  this  likely  to  be  very  consolatory  to  the  party  oonoemed,  I 
will  send  a  warder  to  conduct  you.' 

'And  I,'  said  Qeorge  Heriot,  'will  humbly  pray  of  Lady 
Mansel  that  she  will  lend  some  of  her  handmaiden's  apparel 
to  this  giddy-brained  girl ;  for  I  shall  forfeit  my  reputation  if 
I  walk  up  Tower  Hill  with  her  in  that  mad  guise — and  yet  the 
silly  lassie  looks  not  so  ill  in  it  neither.' 

'  I  will  send  my  coach  with  you  instantly,'  said  the  obliging 
lady. 

'  Faith,  Tn^yJAiT^,  and  if  you  will  honour  us  by  such  courtesy, 
I  will  gladly  accept  it  at  your  hands,'  said  the  citizen,  '  for 
business  presses  hard  on  me,  and  the  forenoon  is  already  lost^ 
to  little  purpose.' 

The  coach,  being  ordered  accordingly,  transported  the  worthy 
citizen  and  his  charge  to  his  mansion  in  Lombsuid  Street.  There 
he  found  his  presence  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  Lady 
Hermione,  who  had  just  received  an  order  to  be  in  readiness 
to  attend  upon  the  royal  privy  council  in  the  course  of  an 
hour;  and  upon  whom,  in  her  inexperienoe  of  business,  and 
long  retirement  from  society  and  the  world,  the  intimation 
had  made  as  deep  an  impression  as  if  it  had  not  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  petition  which  she  had  presented 
to  the  King  by  Monna  Paula.  George  Heriot  gently  blamed  her 
for  taking  any  steps  in  an  affiur  so  important  until  his  retom 
from  France,  especially  as  he  had  requested  her  to  remain  quiet, 
in  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  evidence  he  had  transmitted 
to  her  from  Paris.  She  could  only  plead  in  answer  the  influence 
which  her  immediately  stirring  in  Uie  matter  was  likely  to  have 
on  the  affiiir  of  her  kinsman  Lord  Glenvarloch,  for  she  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  how  much  she  had  been  gained  on  by 
the  eager  importunity  of  her  youthful  companion.  The  motive 
of  Margaret's  eagerness  was,  of  course,  the  safiety  of  Nigel ; 
but  we  must  leave  it  to  time  to  show  in  what  particulars  that 
came  to  be  connected  with  the  petition  of  the  Lady  Hermione. 
Meanwhile,  we  return  to  the  visit  with  which  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther  favoured  the  afflicted  young  nobleman  in  his  place  of 
ci^tivity. 

The  knight^  after  the  usual  salutations,  and  having  prefaced 
his  discourse  with  a  great  deal  of  professed  regret  for  Nigel's 
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situatiozi,  sat  down  beside  him,  and,  ocmxposing  his  grotesque 
features  into  the  most  lugubrious  despondence,  began  his  raven- 
song  as  follows : — 

'  I  bless  God,  my  lord,  that  I  was  the  person  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  bring  hiiB  Majesty's  mild  message  to  the  lieutenant, 
disohaiging  the  higher  prosecution  against  ye,  for  anything 
meditated  against  his  Majesty's  sacred  person ;  for,  admit  you 
be  prosecuted  on  the  lesser  off^nce^  or  breach  of  privilege  of 
Uie  palace  and  its  precincts,  togne  ad  mutUaUonem — even  to 
diamemberation — as  it  is  most  likely  you  will,  yet  the  loss  of  a 
member  is  nothing  to  being  hanged  and  drawn  quick,  after 
the  fashicm  of  a  traitor.' 

'  I  should  feel  the  shame  of  having  deserved  such  a  punish- 
ment,' answered  Nigel,  *  more  than  the  pain  of  imdergoing  it.' 

'  Doubtless,  my  lord,  the  havings  as  you  say,  deserved  it  must 
be  an  excruciation  to  your  own  mind,'  replied  his  tormentor — '  a 
kind  of  mental  and  metaphysical  hanging,  drawing,  and  quarter- 
ing, which  may  be  in  some  measure  equipollent  wiSi  the  external 
application  of  hemp,  iron,  fire,  and  the  like,  to  the  outer  man.' 

' I  say.  Sir  Mungo^'  repeated  Nigd,  'and  beg  you  to  under- 
stand my  words,  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  error,  save 
that  of  having  arms  on  my  person  when  I  chanced  to  approach 
that  of  my  sovereign.' 

'Ye  are  right,  my  lord,  to  acknowledge  nothing,'  said  Sir 
Munga  'We  have  an  old  proverb,  Gooiess,  and — so  forth. 
And  indeed,  as  to  the  weapons,  his  Majesty  has  a  special  ill- 
will  at  all  arms*  whatsoever,  and  more  especially  pistols ;  but, 
as  I  said,  there  is  an  end  of  that  matter.  I  wish  you  as  well 
through  the  next,  which  is  altogether  imlikely.' 

'Surely,  Sir  Mungo,'  answered  Nigel,  'you  yourself  might 
say  something  in  my  favour  concerning  the  affiiir  in  the  Park. 
None  knows  better  than  you  that  I  was  at  that  moment  urged 
by  wrongs  of  the  most  heinous  nature^  offered  to  me  by  I^rd 
Dalgamo,  many  of  which  were  reported  to  me  by  yourself, 
much  to  the  inflammation  of  my  passion.' 

'  Alack-flrday  1 — alack-arday  1 '  replied  Sir  Mungo^  '  I  remem- 
ber but  too  well  bow  much  your  choler  was  inflfuned,  in  spite 
of  the  various  remonstrances  which  I  made  to  you  respecting 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  place.  Alas  1 — alas !  you  cannot  say 
you  leaped  into  the  mire  for  want  of  warning.' 

'  I  see,  Sir  Mungo,  you  are  determined  to  remember  nothing 
which  can  do  me  service^'  said  Nigd. 

«  Bee  JunM  L'i  Dtelike  to  Anna.    Note  87. 
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'Blyihelj  would  I  do  ye  servioe,'  said  the  knight;  ^and  the 
best  whilk  I  can  think  of  is,  to  tell  you  the  prooees  of  the 
puniflhment  to  the  whilk  you  will  be  indubitably  subjected,  I 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  it  performed  in  the 
Queen's  time,  on  a  ohield  that  had  written  a  paaquinado.  I 
was  then  in  my  Lord  Gray's  train,  who  hiy  leaguer  here^  and, 
being  always  covetous  of  pleasing  and  profitable  sights^  I  could 
not  dispense  with  being  present  on  the  occasion.' 

'I  should  be  surprised  indeed,'  said  Lord  Glenvarioch,  'if 
you  had  so  far  put  restraint  upon  your  benevolence  as  to  stay 
away  from  such  an  ezhibiticm.' 

*  Hey  I  was  your  lordship  praying  me  to  be  present  at  your 
own  execution  f  answered  tiie  knight.  'TroUi,  my  loid,  it 
will  be  a  painful  sight  to  a  friend,  but  I  will  rather  punish  my* 
self  than  baulk  you.  It  is  a  pretty  pageant^  in  the  main — a 
veiy  pretty  pageant  The  fidlow  came  on  with  such  a  bdd 
face,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  on  him.  He  was  dressed  all  in 
white,  to  signify  haimlessness  and  innocence.  The  thing  was 
done  on  a  scaffi>ld  at  Westminster ;  most  likely  yours  will  be 
at  Charing.  There  were  the  sheriff's  and  the  marshal's  men, 
and  what  not;  the  executioner,  with  his  cleaver  and  mallet^ 
and  his  man,  with  a  pan  of  hot  charcoal,  and  the  irons  for 
cauteiy.  He  was  a  dexterous  fallow  that  Derrick.  This  man 
Gregoiy  is  not  fit  to  jipper  a  joint  with  him ;  it  might  be  worth 
your  lordship's  whUe  to  have  the  Iwm  sent  to  a  barber-surgeon's^ 
to  leam  some  needful  scantling  of  anatomy ;  it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  yourself  and  other  unhappy  sufBrnnera,  and  also  a  kind- 
ness to  Gregoiy.' 

'I  will  not  take  the  trouble,'  said  Nigel.  'If  the  laws  will 
demand  my  hand,  the  executioner  may  get  it  off  as  he  best  can. 
If  the  King  leaves  it  where  it  is,  it  may  chance  to  do  him 
better  service.' 

*  Vera  noble — ^vera  giand,  indeed,  my  lord,'  said  I&  Mungo ; 
'  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a  brave  man  suffer.  This  fallow  whom  I 
spoke  of — ^this  Tubbs,  or  Stubbs,  or  whatever  the  plebeian  was 
called— came  forward  as  bold  as  an  emperor,  and  said  to  the 
people,  '^  Good  friends,  I  come  to  leave  here  the  hand  of  a  true 
Englishman,"  and  clapped  it  on  the  dressing-block  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  he  had  laid  it  on  his  sweetheart's  shoulder; 
whereupon  Derrick,  the  hangman,  adjusting,  d'ye  mind  me^  the 
edge  of  his  cleaver  on  the  veiy  joints  hit  it  with  the  mallet  with 
such  force  that  the  hand  flew  off  as  far  from  the  owner  as  a 
gauntlet  which  the  challenger  casts  down  ia  the  tUt-yud. 
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Welly  sir,  Stobbs,  or  Tubbs,  loot  so  whit  of  oountenance,  until 
the  fallow  clapped  the  hissing-hot  izon  on  hia  raw  stomp.  My 
lord,  it  fissed  like  a  rasher  ^  baoon,  and  the  fallow  set  up  an 
elritch  soreechy  which  made  some  think  his  courage  was  abated ; 
but  not  a  whit^  for  he  plucked  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand, 
and  waved  it»  crying,  ^'God  saye  the  Queen,  and  confound  all 
eyil  counselloiB  1 "  The  people  gave  him  three  cheers,  which 
he  deserved  for  his  stout  heart;  and,  truly,  I  hope  to  see  your 
lordship  suffer  with  the  same  magnanimity.'  * 

'I  thank  you,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Nigel,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  forbear  some  natural  feelings  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
during  this  lively  detail ;  '  I  have  no  doubt  the  exhibition  will 
be  a  veiy  engaging  one  to  you  and  the  other  spectators,  what- 
ever it  may  prove  to  the  party  principally  concerned.' 

'Vera  engaging,'  answered  Sir  Mungo,  'vera  interesting — 
vera  interesting  indeed,  though  not  altogether  so  much  so  as  an 
execution  for  high  treason.  I  saw  Digby,  the  Winters,  Fawkes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Qunpowder  gang,  suffer  for  that  treason, 
whilk  was  a  vera  giand  spectacle,  as  well  in  regard  to  their 
sufferings  as  to  their  constancy  in  enduring.' 

'  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  your  goo&ees,  Sir  Mungo,'  re- 
plied Nigel,  '  that  has  induced  you,  although  you  have  lost  the 
eighty  to  congratulate  me  on  my  escape  from  the  hazard  of 
making  the  same  edifying  appearance.' 

'As  you  say,  my  lord,'  answered  Sir  Mungo,  'the  loss  is 
chiefly  in  appearance.  Nature  has  been  veiy  bountiful  to  us, 
and  has  given  duplicates  of  some  oigans,  that  we  may  endiue 
the  loss  of  one  of  them,  should  some  such  circumstance  chance 
in  our  pilgrimage.  See  my  poor  dexter,  abridged  to  one  thumb, 
one  fii^r,  and  a  stump — by  the  blow  ol  my  adversary's 
weapon,  however,  and  not  by  any  camificial  knife.  Weel,  sir, 
this  poor  maimed  hand  doth  me,  in  some  sort^  as  much  service 
as  ever ;  and,  admit  yours  to  be  taken  off  by  the  wrist>  you 
have  still  your  left  hand  for  your  service^  and  are  better  off 
than  the  little  Dutch  dwarf  here  about  town,  who  threads  a 
needle,  limna^  writes,  and  tosses  a  pike  merely  by  means  of  his 
feet,  without  ever  a  hand  to  help  him.' 

'Well,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Lonl  Glenvarloch,  'this  is  all  no 
doubt  very  consolatoiy ;  but  I  hope  the  King  will  spare  my 
hand  to  fight  for  him  in  battle,  where,  notwithstanding  all  your 
kind  encouragement,  I  could  spend  my  blood  much  more  cheer- 
fully than  on  a  scaffold.' 

*  Bee  FanUhment  of  Stabbe  by  Xntflatloii.    Kote  88. 
XIV  24 
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I  '  It  is  eren  a  sad  truih/  replied  Sir  Mungo^  *  that  jour  loid- 
^  I  ship  was  but  too  like  to  liaTe  died  on  a  soalSold — not  a  aool  to 
spc»k  for  you  but  that  deluded  lassie,  Maggie  Ramsay.' 

'Whom  mean  you! '  said  Nigel,  with  more  interest  than  he 
had  hitherto  shown  in  the  knight's  oommunications. 

*  Nay,  who  should  I  mean  but  that  trayestied  lassie  whom 
we  dined  with  when  we  honoured  Heriot^  the  goldsmith  f  Te 
ken  best  how  you  haye  made  interest  with  her,  but  I  saw  her  on 
her  knees  to  the  King  for  you.  She  was  oommitted  to  my 
diaige,  to  bring  her  up  hither  in  honour  and  safety.  Had  I 
had  my  own  will^  I  would  have  had  her  to  Bridewell,  to  flog 
the  wild  blood  out  of  her — a  outty-quean,  to  think  of  wearing 
the  breeohes,  and  not  so  much  as  married  yet ! ' 

'Hark  ye,  Sir  Mimgo  Malagrowther,'  answered  N^el,  'I 
would  have  you  talk  of  that  young  pezson  with  fitting  respect' 

'  With  all  the  respect  that  befits  your  lordship's  paiamoor 
and  Dayie  Ramsay's  daughter  I  shall  certainly  speak  of  her, 
my  lord,'  said  Sir  Mungo,  aswiming  a  diy  taoe  of  irony. 

Nigel  was  greatly  disposed  to  have  made  a  serious  quand 
of  it,  but  with  Sir  Mungo  such  an  affiur  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous; he  smothered  his  resentment^  therefore,  and  conjured 
him  to  tell  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  respecting  this  young 
person. 

'  Simply,  that  I  was  in  the  ante-room  when  she  had  audience, 
and  heard  the  King  say,  to  my  great  perplexity,  "F^d^^ra  mtme 
puella" ;  and  Maxwell,  who  hath  but  indifferent  Latin  ears, 
thought  that  his  Majesty  called  on  him  by  his  own  name  of 
Sawney,  and  thrust  into  the  presence,  and  there  I  saw  our 
sovereign  James,  with  his  own  hand,  raising  up  the  lassie,  who^ 
as  I  said  heretofore,  was  travestied  in  man's  attire.  I  diould 
have  had  my  own  thoughts  of  it»  but  our  gracious  master  is 
auld,  and  was  nae  great  gilravager  amang  tiie  queans  even  in 
his  youth;  and  he  was  comforting  her  in  his  own  way,  and 
saying,  ''Ye  needna  greet  about  it^  my  bonny  woman,  Glen- 
varloclddes  shall  have  fair  play ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  huny 
was  off  our  spirits,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  had  any  design 
on  our  person.  And  touching  his  other  offiances,  we  will  look 
wisely  and  closely  into 'the  matter."  So  I  got  charge  to  take 
the  young  f  ence-louper  to  the  Tower  here^  and  deliver  her  to 
the  charge  of  Lady  Mansbl ;  and  his  Majesty  charged  me  to 
say  not  a  word  to  her  about  your  offences.  "For,"  said  he^ 
"  the  poor  thing  is  breaking  her  heart  for  him." ' 

'And  on  this  you  have  charitably  founded  the  opinion  to 
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tbe  piejudioe  of  this  young  lady  whioh  you  have  sow  thought 
proper  to  ezpresBf '  said  Lord  Qlenvarloch. 

'In  honest  truth,  my  lord,' replied  Sir  Mungo,  'what  opinion 
would  you  have  me  form  of  a  wench  who  gets  into  male  habili- 
ments, and  goes  on  her  knees  to  the  King  for  a  wild  young 
nobleman  1  I  wot  not  what  the  fashionable  word  may  be,  for 
the  i^urase  changes,  though  the  custom  abides.  But  touly 
I  must  needs  tlmik  this  young  leddy — if  you  call  Watohie 
Bamsay's  daughter  a  young  leddy— demeans  herself  more  like 
a  leddy  of  pleasure  than  a  leddy  of  honour.' 

'You  do  her  egregious  wrong,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Nigel ;  'or 
rather  you  have  been  misled  by  appearances.' 

'So  will  all  the  world  be  misled,  my  lord,'  replied  the 
satirist,  'unless  you  were  doing  that  to  disabuse  them  whioh 
your  father's  son  will  hardly  judge  it  fit  to  do.' 

'And  what  may  that  be,  I  pray  youl' 

'E'en  marry  the  lass — iooake  her  Leddy  Glenyarloch.  Ay 
— ay,  ye  may  starts  but  if  s  the  course  you  are  driying  on. 
Bauier  marry  than  do  worse,  if  the  worst  be  not  done  already.' 

'  Sbr  Mungo^'  said  Nigel,  '  I  pray  you  to  forbear  this  subject^ 
and  rather  return  to  tiiat  of  the  mutilation,  upon  whidi  it 
pleased  you  to  enlarge  a  short  while  since.' 

'  I  haye  not  time  at  present^'  said  Sir  Mungo^  hearing  the 
dock  strike  four;  'but  so  soon  as  you  shall  haye  receiyed 
sentence,  my  lord,  you  may  rely  on  my  giying  you  the  fullest 
detaQ  of  the  whole  solemnity ;  and  I  giye  you  my  word,  as  a 
knight  and  gentleman,  that  I  will  myself  attend  you  on  the 
scaffidd,  whoeyer  may  cast  sour  looks  on  me  for  doing  so.  I 
bear  a  heart  to  stand  by  a  friend  in  the  worst  of  times.' 

So  saying,  he  wished  Lord  Glenyarloch  farewell,  who  felt 
as  heartily  rejoiced  at  his  departure,  though  it  may  be  a  bold 
word,  as  any  person  who  had  eyer  undexgone  his  society. 

Bat^  when  left  to  his  own  reflections,  Nigel  coidd  not  help 
feeling  solitude  nearly  as  iii^Bome  as  the  company  of  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther.  The  total  wreck  of  his  fortune,  which  seemed 
now  to  be  rendered  unayoidable  by  the  loss  of  the  royal  warrant, 
that  had  afforded  him  the  means  of  redeeming  his  paternal 
estate,  was  an  unexpected  and  additional  blowi  When  he 
had  seen  the  warrant  he  could  not  precisely  remember;  but 
was  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  the  casket  when  he  took  out 
money  to  pay  the  miser  for  his  lodgings  at  Whitefriars.  Since 
then,  the  casket  had  been  almost  constantly  under  lus  own 
eye,  except  during  tibie  short  time  he  was  separated  from  his 
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baggage  by  the  arrest  in  Greenwich  Park.  It  mighty  indeed, 
have  been  taken  out  at  that  time,  for  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  either  his  person  or  his  property  iras  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wished  him  well ;  bat>  on  the  other  hand,  the  looks 
of  the  strong-box  had  sustained  no  yiolenoe  that  he  oonld 
obserye,  and,  being  of  a  particular  and  complicated  oonstme- 
tion,  he  thought  they  could  scarce  be  opened  without  an 
instrument  made  on  purpose,  adapted  to  their  peculiarities, 
and  for  this  there  had  been  no  time.  But,  speculate  as  he 
would  on  the  matter,  it  was  clear  that  this  important  docu- 
ment was  gone,  and  probable  that  it  had  passed  into  no  friendly 
hands.  *  Let  it  be  so,'  said  Nigel  to  himself ;  ^  I  am  scaroely 
worse  off  respecting  my  prospects  of  fortune  than  when  I  first 
reached  this  accursed  city.  But  to  be  hampered  with  cruel 
accusations  and  stained  with  foul  suspicions;  to  be  the  object 
of  pity  of  the  most  degrading  kind  to  yonder  hcmeBt  oitizeny 
and  of  the  malignity  of  that  enrious  and  atrabilarious  courtier, 
who  can  endure  the  good  fortune  and  good  qualities  of  another 
no  more  than  the  mole  can  brook  suiishine — ^this  is  indeed  a 
deplorable  reflection ;  and  the  consequences  must  stick  to  my 
future  life,  and  impede  whatever  my  head,  or  my  hand,  if  it  is 
left  me,  might  be  able  to  execute  in  my  favour.' 

The  feeling  that  he  is  the  object  of  general  dislike  and 
dereliction  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  unendmably  painful 
to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected.  The  most  atrocious 
criminals,  whose  nerves  have  not  shrunk  from  perpetrating  the 
most  horrid  cruelty,  endure  more  from  the  consciousness  tliat 
no  man  will  sympathise  with  their  sufferings  than  from  appre- 
hension of  the  personal  agony  of  their  impending  punishment ; 
and  are  known  often  to  attempt  to  palliate  their  enormities, 
and  sometimes  altogether  to  deny  what  is  established  by  the 
dearest  proof,  rather  than  to  leave  life  under  the  general  ban 
of  himianity.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Nigel,  labouring  under 
the  sense  of  general,  though  unjust,  suspicion,  should,  while 
pondering  on  so  painful  a  theme,  recollect  that  one  at  least 
had  not  only  believed  him  innocent^  but  haearded  herself,  with 
all  her  feeble  power,  to  interpose  in  his  behalf. 

'  Poor  girl ! '  he  repeated — '  poor,  rash,  but  generous  maiden ! 
your  fate  is  that  of  her  in  Scottish  story,  who  thrust  her  arm 
into  the  staple  of  the  door,  to  oppose  it  as  a  bar  against  the 
assassins  who  threatened  the  murder  of  her  sovereign.*  The 
deed  of  devotion  was  useless,  save  to  give  an  immortal  name 

*  See  AamiBrinntiop  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.    Note  89. 
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to  her  by  whom  it  was  done,  and  whoee  blood  flows,  it  is  said, 
in  the  yeins  of  my  house.' 

I  oannot  ezplaixi  to  the  reader  whether  the  reooUection  of 
this  historical  deed  of  deyotioQ,  and  the  lively  effect  which  the 
oomparisoDy  a  little  overstrained  peihaps,  was  likely  to  produce 
in  favour  of  Maigaret  Ramsay,  was  not  qualified  by  tiiie  con- 
oomitant  ideas  of  ancestry  and  ancient  descent  with  which 
that  recollection  was  mingled.  But  the  contending  feelings 
suggested  a  new  train  of  ideas.  'Ancestry/  he  thought,  'and 
ancient  descent,  what  are  they  to  me  f  My  patrimony  alienated 
— ^my  title  become  a  reproach — ^for  what  can  be  so  absurd  as 
titled  b^garyf — ^my  character  subjected  to  suspicion — I  will 
not  remain  in  this  country;  and  should  I,  at  leaving  it,  procure 
the  society  of  one  so  lovely,  so  brave,  and  so  faitMul,  who 
should  say  that  I  derogated  from  the  rank  which  I  am  virtually 
renouncing  1' 

There  was  something  romantic  and  pleasing,  as  he  pursued' 
this  picture  of  an  attached  and  faithful  pair,  becoming  all  the 
world  to  each  other,  and  stemming  the  tide  of  fate  arm  in  arm ; 
and  to  be  linked  thus  with  a  creaturo  so  beautiful,  and  who  had 
taken  such  devoted  and  disinterested  concern  in  his  fortunes, 
formed  itself  into  such  a  vision  as  romantic  youth  loves  best 
to  dwell  upon. 

Suddenly  his  dream  was  painfully  dispelled  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  its  veiy  basis  rested  upon  the  most  selfish  ingratitude 
on  his  own  part  Lord  of  his  castle  and  his  towers,  his  forests 
and  fields,  his  fair  patrimony  and  noble  name,  lus  mind  would 
have  rejected,  as  a  sort  of  impossibility,  the  idea  of  elevating  to 
his  rank  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic;  but,  when  degraded  ht)m 
his  nobility  and  plimged  into  poverty  and  difficulties,  he  was 
ashamed  to  feel  himself  not  unwilling  that  this  poor  girl,  in 
the  blindness  of  her  affection,  should  abandon  all  the  better 
prospects  of  her  own  settled  condition  to  embrace  the  pre- 
carious and  doubtful  course  which  he  himself  was  condemned 
to.  The  generosity  of  NigeFs  mind  recoiled  from  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  plan  ci  happiness  which  he  projected ;  and  he  made 
a  strong  effort  to  expel  from  his  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  this  fascinating  female,  or,  at  least,  not  to  permit  them 
to  dwell  upon  the  perilous  ciroumstance  that  she  was  at  present 
the  only  creature  living  who  seemed  to  consider  him  as  an  object 
of  kindness. 

He  ooidd  not,  however,  succeed  in  banishing  her  from  his 
slumbers,  when,  after  having  spent  a  weary  day,  he  betook 
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himaelf  to  a  perturbed  oooch.  The  f (^  of  Margaret  xxungled 
with  the  wild  mass  of  dreams  which  iiis  late  adyentuieB  had 
suggested ;  and  even  when,  copying  the  lively  narmtiYe  of  Sir 
MungOy  fiinoy  presented  to  him  the  blood  bubbling  and  hissing 
on  the  heated  iron,  Maigaret  stood  behind  him  like  a  spirit  of 
light)  to  breathe  healing  on  the  wound.  At  length  nature  was 
e^iausted  by  these  fantastio  creations,  and  Nigel  slepti  and 
slept  soundly,  until  awakened  in  the  moniing  by  the  sound  of 
a  well-known  voice,  which  had  often  broken  his  slumbers  about 
the  same  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

HaiTv,  oome  up,  sir.  with  your  gentle  blood ! 
Here  s  a  red  streftm  beneath  this  coane  blue  doublet 
That  wanna  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 
From  the  far  aonrce  of  old  Aaayrian  kin^ 
Who  first  made  mankind  sabject  to  their  sway. 

Old  Play, 

Thb  sounds  to  which  we  alluded  ib  out  last  were  no  other  than 
the  grumbling  tones  of  Richie  Moniplies's  Toice. 

TliiB  worthy,  like  some  other  persons  who  rank  high  in 
their  own  opinion,  was  very  apt^  when  he  could  have  no  other 
auditor,  to  hold  conversation  with  one  who  was  sure  to  be  a 
willing  listener — ^I  mean  with  himself.  He  was  now  brushmg 
and  arranging  Lord  Glenvarloch's  clothes,  with  as  much  com- 
posure and  quiet  assiduity  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  his 
service,  and  grumbling  betwixt  whiles  to  the  following  pur- 
pose— -'  Humph — ay,  time  doak  and  jerkin  were  through  my 
hands ;  I  question  if  horse-hair  has  been  passed  over  them  since 
they  and  I  last  parted.  The  embroidery  finely  frayed  too ; 
and  the  gold  buttons  of  the  doak — by  my  conscience,  and  as  I 
am  an  honest  man,  there  is  a  round  dozen  of  them  gane  I  This 
comes  of  Alsatian  frolics — God  keep  us  with  His  grace,  and  not 
give  us  over  to  our  own  devices !  I  see  no  sword,  but  that 
will  be  in  respect  of  present  circumstances.' 

Nigel  for  some  time  could  not  help  believing  that  he  was  still 
in  a  dream,  so  improbable  did  it  seem  that  his  domestic,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  in  Scotland,  should  have  f  oirnd  him  out,  and 
obtained  access  to  him,  in  his  present  drcumstanoes.  Looking 
through  the  curtains,  however,  he  became  well  assured  of  the. 
fact^  when  he  beheld  the  stiff  and  bony  length  of  Richie,  with 
a  visage  charged  with  nearly  double  its  ordinary  degree  of 
importance,  employed  sedulously  in  brushing  his  master's 
cloak,  and  refreshing  himself  with  whistling  or  humming,  from 
interval  to  interval,  some  snatch  of  an  old  melancholy  Scottish 
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ballad-tune.  Although  suffioiently  oonyinoed  of  the  identity  of 
the  party,  Lord  Glenvarloch  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise in  the  superfluous  question — 'In  the  name  of  Heay^i, 
Richie,  is  this  you  f ' 

*  And  wha  else  suld  it  be,  my  lord  ? '  answered  Richie.  *  I 
dreanma  that  your  lordship's  levee  in  this  place  is  like  to  be 
attended  by  ony  that  are  not  bounden  thereto  by  duty.' 

'  I  am  rather  suxprised,'  answered  Nigel,  '  that  it  should  be 
attended  by  any  one  at  all — especially  by  you,  Richie ;  for  you 
know  that  we  parted,  and  I  thought  you  had  reached  SooUand 
long  since/ 

*  I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon,  but  we  have  not  parted  yet, 
nor  are  soon  likely  so  to  do ;  for  there  gang  twa  folks'  Totes  to 
the  unmaking  of  a  bargain,  as  to  the  making  of  ane.  Though 
it  was  your  lordship's  pleasure  so  to  conduct  yourself  that  we 
were  like  to  have  parted,  yet  it  was  not,  on  reflection,  m^y  will 
to  be  gone.  To  be  plain,  if  your  lordship  does  not  ken  when 
you  have  a  good  servant^  I  ken  when  I  have  a  kind  master; 
and  to  say  truth,  you  will  be  easier  served  now  than  ever,  for 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  your  getting  out  of  bounds.' 

'  I  am  indeed  bound  over  to  good  behaviour,'  said  Lord  Glen- 
varloch,  with  a  smile ;  '  but  I  hope  you  will  not  take  advantage 
of  my  situation  to  be  too  severe  on  my  follies,  Richie  1 ' 

*  God  forbid,  my  lord — God  forbid  1 '  replied  Richie,  with  an 
expression  betwixt  a  conceited  consciousness  of  superior  wisdom 
and  real  feeling,  '  especially  in  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
having  a  due  sense  of  them.  I  did  indeed  remonstrate,  as  was 
my  humble  duty,  but  I  scorn  to  cast  that  up  to  your  lordship 
now.  Na — na,  1  am  mysell  an  erring  creature,  vezy  consdous 
of  some  small  weaknesses :  there  is  no  perfection  in  man.' 

'  But,  Richie,'  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  '  although  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  profiered  service,  it  can  be  of  little  use 
to  me  here,  and  may  be  of  prejudice  to  yourself.' 

'  Tour  lordship  shall  pardon  me  again,'  said  Richie,  whom 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  had  invested  with  ten 
times  his  ordinary  dogmatism;  'but^  as  I  will  manage  the 
matter,  your  lordcdiip  ^all  be  greatly  benefited  by  my  service, 
and  I  myself  no  whit  prejudiced.' 

'  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,  my  friend,'  said  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch, *  since  even  as  to  your  pecxmiajy  a£GEurs ' 

'Touching  my  pecuniars,  my  lord,'  replied  Richie,  'I  am 
indifferently  weel  provided ;  and,  as  it  chances,  my  living  hers 
will  be  no  burden  to  your  lordship  or  distress  to  myself.    Only 
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I  orave  permiBBion  to  aimez  oertain  oonditlonB  to  mj  servitude 
with  your  lordship.' 

*  Annex  wliat  you  will/  said  Lord  Glenvarlooh,  <  for  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  take  your  own  way  whether  you  make  any  con- 
ditions or  not.  Since  you  wUl  not  leave  me,  which  were,  I 
think,  your  wisest  course,  you  must,  and  I  suppose  will,  serve 
me  only  on  such  terms  as  you  like  yourself.' 

'  All  that  I  ask,  my  lord,'  said  Richie,  gravely,  and  with  a 
tone  of  great  moderation,  '  is  to  have  the  uninterrupted  com- 
mand of  my  own  motions,  for  certain  important  purposes  which 
I  have  now  in  hand,  always  giving  your  lordship  the  solace  of 
my  c(»npany  and  attendance  at  such  times  as  may  be  at  once 
oonvenient  for  me  and  necessary  for  your  service.' 

'  Of  which,  I  suppose,  you  constitute  yourself  sole  judge,' 
replied  Nigel,  smiling. 

' Unquestionably,  my  lord,' answered  Richie^  gravely;  'for 
your  lordship  can  only  know  what  yourself  want ;  whereas  I, 
who  see  both  sides  of  die  picture,  ken  both  what  is  the  best  for 
your  afiiurs  and  what  is  the  most  needful  for  my  own.' 

'Bichie,  my  good  friend,'  said  Nigel,  'I  fear  this  arrange- 
ment)  which  places  the  master  much  imder  the  disposal  of  Uie 
servant^  would  scarce  suit  us  if  we  were  both  at  large ;  but  a 
pnscmer  as  I  am,  I  may  be  as  well  at  3^ur  disposal  as  I  am  at 
that  of  so  many  other  persons ;  and  so  you  may  come  and  go 
as  you  list^  for  I  suppose  you  will  not  take  my  advice,  to 
return  to  your  own  country  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.' 

'  The  deil  be  in  my  feet  if  I  do,'  said  Moniplies.  *  I  am  not 
the  lad  to  leave  your  lordship  in  foul  weather,  when  I  followed 
you  and  fed  upon  you  through  the  whole  summer  day.  And 
besides,  there  may  be  brave  days  behind,  for  a'  that  hifts  come 
and  gane  yet ;  for 

It's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  we  fain  would  be, 
Though  the  cloud  is  in  the  life,  and  the  wind  is  on  the  lea ; 
For  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  on  mine  ee, 
Says — **  111  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  oountiy  I 


If  > 


Having  sung  this  stansa  in  the  manner  of  a  ballad-singer 
whose  voice  has  been  cracked  by  matohing  his  windpipe  against 
the  bugle  of  the  north  blast,  Richie  Moniplies  aided  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch  to  rise,  attended  his  toilet  with  eveiy  possible  mark  of 
the  most  solemn  and  deferential  respect^  then  waited  upon  him 
at  breakfast^  and  finally  withdrew,  pleading  that  he  had  business 
of  importance,  which  would  detain  him  for  some  hours. 
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Although  Lord  Glenvarlooh  neoeaaarily  expected  to  be  oocar 
fiionallj  annoyed  by  the  self-oonceit  and  dogmatism  of  Richie 
Moniplies's  character,  yet  he  oonld  not  but  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  the  &rm  and  devoted  attachment  which  this 
faithful  follower  had  displayed  in  the  present  instanoe,  and 
indeed  promised  himself  an  alleviation  of  the  enmd  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  having  the  advantage  of  his  services.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  that  he  learned  from  the  warder  that 
his  servant's  attendance  would  be  allowed  at  all  times  when  the 
general  rules  of  the  fortress  permitted  the  entrance  of  strangera. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  magnanimous  Biohie  Moniplies  had 
already  reached  Tower  Wharf.  Here,  after  looking  with  con- 
tempt on  several  scullers  by  whom  he  was  plied,  and  whose 
services  he  rejected  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  called  with 
dignity,  '  First  oars  I '  and  stirred  into  activity  several  lounging 
tritonsof  the  higher  order,  who  had  not^  on  his  first  appearance^ 
thought  it  worth  while  to  accost  him  with  proffers  of  service. 
He  now  took  possession  of  a  wherry,  folded  lus  arms  within  his 
ample  cloak,  and  sitting  down  in  the  stem  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, commanded  them  to  row  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Having 
reached  the  palace  in  safety,  he  demanded  to  see  Master 
Ldnklater,  the  undex^derk  of  his  Majesty's  kitchen«  The  reply 
was,  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  withal,  being  then  employed 
in  cooking  a  mess  of  cock-a-leekie  for  the  King's  own  mouth. 

'Tell  him,'  said  Moniplies,  'that  it  is  a  dear  countryman  ci 
his  who  seeks  to  converse  with  him  on  matter  of  high  import.' 

'A  dear  countryman!'  said  Linklater,  when  this  pressing 
message  was  delivered  to  him.  '  Well,  let  him  come  in  and  be 
d — d,  that  I  should  say  sae !  This  now  is  some  red-headed, 
long-legged,  gillie-white-foot  frae  the  West  Port^  that^  hearing 
of  my  promotion,  is  come  up  to  be  a  tum-broche  or  deputy 
scullion  through  my  interest.  It  is  a  great  hinderanoe  to  any 
man  who  would  rise  in  the  world,  to  have  such  friends  to  hang 
by  his  skirts,  in  hope  of  being  towed  up  along  with  him.  Ha ! 
iQchie  Moniplies,  man,  is  it  tlkou  t  And  what  has  brought  ye 
heret  If  they  should  ken  thee  for  the  loon  that  scarod  ti^e 
horse  the  other  day ! ' 

'  No  more  o'  that^  neighbour,'  said  Richie.  '  I  am  just  here 
on  the  auld  errand :  I  maun  speak  with  the  Eling.' 

'The  King )  Ye  are  red-wud,'  said  Linklater;  then  shouted 
to  his  assistants  in  the  kitchen, '  Look  to  the  brodies,  ye  knaves. 
Pimsespwrga.    SaUammtafac  macerewtur ptdekre,     I  will  make 
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you  imderBtand  Latin,  ye  knayes,  as  beoomes  the  soullions  of 
King  James/  Then  in  a  cautious  tone,  to  Richie's  priyate  ear, 
he  continued,  '  Know  ye  not  how  ill  your  master  came  off  the 
other  day  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  job  made  some  folk  shake  for 
their  office.' 

'  Weel,  but^  Laurie^  ye  maun  befriend  me  this  time,  and  get 
this  wee  bit  sifflication  slipped  into  his  Majesty's  ain  most 
gracious  hand.  I  promise  you  the  contents  will  be  most  grateful 
to  him.' 

^Richie,'  answered  Linklater,  'you  have  certainly  swcmi  to 
say  your  prayers  in  the  porter's  lodge,  with  your  back  bare, 
ai^  twa  grooms,  with  dog-whips,  to  cry  ''amen"  to  you.' 

'  Na — ^na,  Laurie,  lad,'  said  Richie, '  I  ken  better  what  belangs 
to  sifflications  than  I  did  yon  day ;  and  ye  will  say  that  your- 
sell,  if  ye  wiU  but  get  that  bit  note  to  the  King's  hand.' 

'  I  wiU  have  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  the  matter,'  said  the 
cautious  clerk  of  the  kitchen ;  '  but  there  is  his  Majesty's  mess 
of  cock-a~leekie  just  going  to  be  served  to  him  in  lus  closet ;  I 
cannot  prevent  you  from  putting  the  letter  between  the  gilt 
bowl  and  the  platter;  his  sacred  Majesty  will  see  it  when  he 
lifts  the  bowl,  for  he  aye  drinks  out  liie  broth.' 

'  Enough  said,'  replied  Richie,  and  deposited  the  paper  accord- 
ingly, just  before  a  page  entered  to  cany  away  the  mess  to  his 
Majesty. 

'Awed — awed,  neighbour,'  said  Laurence,  when  the  mess 
was  taken  away,  '  if  ye  have  done  ony  thing  to  bring  yoursdl 
to  the  withy  or  the  scouiging-post,  it  is  your  ain  wilful  deed.' 

'  I  will  blame  no  other  for  it^'  said  Richie ;  and,  with  that 
undismayed  pertinacity  of  conceit  which  made  a  fundamental 
part  of  ms  character,  he  abode  the  issue,  which  was  not  long  of 
arriving. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mazwdl  himself  arrived  in  the  apartment, 
and  demanded  hastily  who  had  placed  a  writing  on  Uie  King's 
trendier.  Linklater  denied  all  knowledge  of  it;  but  Richie 
Moniplies,  stepping  boldly  forth,  pronounced  the  emphatical 
confession,  '  I  am  the  man.' 

'  FoUow  me,  then,'  said  Maxwell,  after  regarding  him  with  a 
look  of  great  curiosity. 

They  went  up  a  private  staircase — even  that  private  stair- 
case the  privilege  of  which  at  court  is  accounted  a  nearer  road 
to  power  than  the  grandei  eiUrSei  themsdves.  Arriving  in 
what  Richie  described  as  an  'ill  redd-up'  ante-room,  the  usher 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  stop,  while  he  went  into  the  King's 
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closet.    Their  conferanoe  ma  Aartf  and  as  Maxwell  opened 
the  door  to  retire,  Biohie  heard  the  oooduBion  of  it. 

'Ye  are  sure  he  is  not  dangerous  1  I  was  caught  onoe. 
Bide  within  call,  but  not  nearer  the  door  than  witilin  three 
geometrical  cubits.  If  I  speak  loud,  start  to  me  like  a  ^oon. 
If  I  speak  loun,  keep  your  lang  lugs  out  of  eaj^shot;  and  now 
let  him  come  in.' 

Richie  passed  forward  at  Maxwell's  mute  signal,  and  in  a 
moment  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  Most  men 
of  Richie's  birth  and  breeding,  and  many  othens,  would  haTe 
been  abashed  at  finding  themselves  alone  with  their  sovereign. 
But  Richie  Moniplies  had  an  ojnnion  of  himself  too  high  to  be 
controlled  by  any  such  ideas ;  and  having  made  his  stiff  rever- 
ence, he  arose  once  more  into  his  perpendicular  height^  and 
stood  before  James  as  stiff  as  a  hedg&«take. 

'  Have  ye  gotten  them,  man  f — have  ye  gotten  them  f '  said 
the  King,  in  a  fluttered  state,  betwixt  hope  and  eagerness,  and 
some  touch  of  suspicious  fear.  '  Gie  me  them — gie  me  them — 
before  ye  speak  a  word,  I  charge  you,  on  your  allegiance.' 

Richie  took  a  box  from  Ids  bosom,  and,  stooping  on  one 
knee,  presented  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  hastily  opened  it^  and 
having  ascertained  that  it  contained  a  certain  carcanet  of  rubies, 
with  which  the  reader  was  formerly  made  acquainted,  he  could 
not  resist  falling  into  a  sort  of  rapture,  kissing  the  gems,  as  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  feeling,  and  repeating  again  and  again 
with  childish  delight,  *  Onyx  cwn  prUe^  sUopque — <myx  cum 
prole !  Ah,  my  bright  and  bonny  sparklers,  my  heart  loups 
light  to  see  you  again.'  He  then  turned  to  Richie,  upon  whose 
stoical  countenance  his  Majesty's  demeanour  had  excited  some- 
thing like  a  grim  smile,  which  James  interrupted  his  rejoicing 
to  reprehend,  saying,  '  Take  heed,  sir,  you  are  not  to  la^igh  at 
us :  we  are  your  anointed  sovereign.' 

'  God  forbid  that  I  should  laugh ! '  said  Richie,  composing 
his  countenance  into  its  natural  rigidity.  '  I  did  but  smile,  to 
bring  my  visage  into  coincidence  and  conformity  with  your 
Majesty's  physiognomy.' 

'  Ye  speak  as  a  dutiful  subject  and  an  honest  man,'  said  the 
King ;  '  but  what  deil's  your  name,  man  ? ' 

'  Eiven  Richie  Moniplies,  the  son  of  auld  Mungo  Moniplies, 
at  the  West  Port  of  Edinbui^h,  who  had  the  honour  to  supply 
your  Majesty's  mother's  royal  table,  as  wed  as  your  Majesty's, 
with  fledi  and  other  vivers,  when  time  was.' 

'Aha!'  said  the  King,  laughing;  for  he  possessed,  as  a 
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nsefal  i^ttribate  of  his  mtQ^tion,  a  tenadoua  memoryi  -which 
recollected  every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  casual 
contact — '  je  are  the  self-sanie  traitor  who  had  weelnigh  coupit 
us  endlang  on  the  causey  of  our  ain  courtyard )  But  we  stuck 
by  our  mare.  JEquammemenio  rebus  in  arduU  servaare.  Weel, 
be  not  dismayed,  Richie ;  for,  as  many  men  have  turned  traitors, 
it  is  but  lair  that  a  traitor,  now  and  then,  suld  prove  to  be, 
contra  eapeetanda^  a  true  man.  How  cam  ye  by  our  jewels, 
znanf  cam  ye  on  the  part  of  George  Heriot?' 

'In  no  sort,'  said  Bichie.  'May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I 
oome  as  Harry  Wynd  fought^  utteriy  for  my  own  hand,  and  on 
no  man's  errand ;  as,  indeed,  I  call  no  one  master,  save  Him 
that  made  me,  your  most  gracious  Majesty  who  governs  me,  and 
the  noble  Nigel  Olifaimt,  Lord  of  Qlenvarloch,  who  maintained 
me  as  lang  as  he  could  maintain  himself,  poor  nobleman ! ' 

' Glenvarlochides  again!'  exclaimed  the  King;  'by  my 
honour,  he  lies  in  ambush  for  us  at  eveiy  comer  1  Maxwell 
knocks  at  the  door.  It  is  George  Heriot  come  to  tell  us  he 
cannot  find  these  jewels.  Get  tiiee  behind  the  arras,  Richie 
— stand  dose,  man — sneeze  not — cough  not — breathe  not! 
Jingling  Geordie  is  so  damnably  ready  with  his  gold-ends  of 
wisdom,  and  sae  accursedly  backward  with  his  gold-ends  of  siller, 
that,  by  our  royal  saul,  we  are  glad  to  get  a  hair  in  his  neck.' 

Richie  got  behind  the  arras,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  good-natured  King,  while  the  monarch,  who  never  allowed 
his  dignity  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  frolic,  having  adjusted,  with 
his  own  hand,  the  tapestiy  so  as  to  complete  the  ambush,  com- 
manded Maxwell  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter  without. 
Maxwell's  reply  was  so  low  as  to  be  lost  by  Richie  Moniplies, 
the  peculiarity  of  whose  situation  by  no  means  abated  his 
curiosity  and  desire  to  gratify  it  to  the  uttermost. 

'  Let  Geordie  Heriot  come  in,'  said  the  King ;  and,  as  Richie 
could  observe  through  a  slit  in  the  tapestry,  the  honest  dtisen, 
if  not  actuaUy  agitated,  was  at  least  discomposed.  The  King, 
whose  talent  for  wit,  or  humour,  was  precisely  of  a  kind  to  be 
gratified  by  such  a  scene  as  ensued,  received  his  homage  with 
coldness,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  with  an  air  of  serious  dignity, 
very  different  from  the  usual  indecorous  levity  of  his  behaviour. 
'  Master  Heriot,'  he  said, '  if  we  aright  remember,  we  opignorated 
in  your  hands  certain  jewels  of  the  crown,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money.     Did  we  or  did  we  not  t ' 

'My  most  gracious  sovereign,'  said  Heriot,  'indisputably 
your  Majesty  was'  pleased  to  do  so.' 
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'The  property  of  which  jewei||  and  cmdia  remained  trith 
ua,'  continued  the  King^  in  the  aame  aolemn  tone,  'aabjeot  oolj 
to  your  daim  of  advance  thereapon;  which  advance  being 
repaid  gives  us  right  to  reposaeaBion  of  the  thing  opignorated, 
or  pledged,  or  laid  in  wad.  Yoetiua,  Yinniua,  Groenwegeneus, 
PagenstecheruB — all  who  have  treated  de  eoniraehi  opiffneror 
tionu — comeiUiutU  m  ewtdem — gree  on  the  same  point.  The 
Roman  law,  the  Englirfi  common  law,  and  the  municipal  law 
of  our  ain  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  they  split  in 
mair  particulara  than  I  could  desire,  unite  as  strictly  in  this  as 
the  three  strands  of  a  twisted  rope.' 

*  May  it  please  your  Majesty/  replied  Heriot, '  it  requires  not 
so  many  learned  authorities  to  prove  to  any  honest  man  that 
his  interest  in  a  pledge  is  determined  when  the  money  lent  is 
restored.' 

'  Weel,  sir,  I  proffer  restoration  of  the  sum  lent^  and  I  demand 
to  be  repossessed  of  the  jewels  pledged  with  you.  I  gave  ye  a 
hint)  brief  while  since,  that  this  would  be  essential  to  my  servioei 
for,  as  approaching  events  are  like  to  call  us  into  public,  it 
would  seem  strange  if  we  did  not  a|^)ear  with  those  ornaments, 
which  are  heirlooms  of  the  crown,  and  the  absence  wherecrf  is 
like  to  place  us  in  contempt  and  suspicion  with  our  liege  subjects' 

Master  George  Heriot  seemed  much  moved  by  this  address 
of  his  sovereign,  and  replied  with  emotion,  '  I  call  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  I  am  totally  harmless  in  this  matter,  and  that  I 
would  willingly  lose  the  sum  advanced,  so  that  I  could  restore 
those  jewels,  the  absence  of  which  your  Majesty  so  justly 
laments.  Had  the  jewels  remained  with  me,  the  account  of 
them  would  be  easily  rendered ;  but  your  Majesty  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember  that^  by  your  express  order,  I  trans- 
ferred them  to  another  person,  who  advanced  a  large  sum,  just 
about  the  time  of  my  departure  for  Paris.  The  money  was 
pressingly  wanted,  and  no  other  means  to  come  by  it  occurred 
to  me.  1  told  your  Majesty,  when  I  brought  the  needful  supply, 
that  the  man  from  whom  the  monies  were  obtained  was  of  no 
good  repute ;  and  your  most  princely  answer  was,  wmelHng  to  the 
gold — "ITonolet — it  smells  not  of  the  means  that  have  gotten  it."' 

'Weel,  man,'  said  the  King,  'but  what  needs  a'  this  din? 
If  ye  gave  my  jewels  in  pledge  to  such  a  one^  suld  ye  not,  as  a 
liege  subject,  have  taken  care  that  the  redemption  was  in  our 
power?  And  are  we  to  suffer  the  loss  of  our  ekndia  by  your 
neglect)  besides  being  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  censure  of  our 
lieges  and  of  the  foreign  ambaasadorBf 
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'My  lord  and  liege  kiug^'  eaid  Heriot,  'God  knows,  if  my 
bearing  Uame  or  shame  in  this  matter  would  keep  it  from  your 
Majesty,  it  were  my  duty  to  endure  both,  as  a  servant  grateful 
for  many  benefits ;  but  when  your  Majesty  considers  the  violent 
death  of  the  man  himself,  the  disappearance  of  his  daughter 
and  of  his  wealth,  I  trust  you  wiU  remember  that  I  warned  your 
Majesty,  in  humble  duty,  of  the  possibility  of  such  casualties, 
and  prayed  you  not  to  urge  me  to  deal  with  him  on  your  behalf/ 

'  But  you  brought  me  nae  better  means,'  said  the  King — 
'Geordie,  ye  brought  me  nae  better  means.  I  was  like  a 
deserted  man ;  what  could  I  do  but  grip  to  the  first  siller  that 
offered,  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  to  the  willow-wand  that  comes 
readiest  t  And  now,  man,  what  for  have  ye  not  brought  back 
the  jewekt  They  are  surely  above  ground,  if  ye  wad  make 
strict  search.' 

'  All  strict  search  has  been  made^  may  it  please  your  Majesty,' 
replied  the  citisen :  '  hue  and  cry  has  been  sent  out  every  where, 
and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  recover  them.' 

'Difficulty  ye  mean,  Geordie,  not  impossible^'  replied  the 
King;  'for  that  whilk  is  impossible  is  either  naturally  so, 
exempli  groHd^  to  make  two  into  three ;  or  morally  so,  as  to 
make  wbett  is  truth  falsehood ;  but  what  is  only  difficult  may 
come  to  pass,  with  assistance  of  wisdom  and  patience ;  as,  for 
example,  Jingling  Geordie,  look  here  1'  And  he  displayed  the 
recovered  treasure  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  jeweUer, 
exclaiming^  with  great  triumph,  'What  say  ye  to  that^  Jingler? 
By  my  sceptre  and  crown,  the  man  stares  as  if  he  took  his 
native  prince  for  a  warlock  1  us  that  are  the  very  malleut  mali- 
ficaarwny  the  contunding  and  contriturating  hammer  of  all 
witches,  sorcerers,  magicians^  and  the  like ;  he  thinks  we  are 
taking  a  touch  of  the  black  art  oursells  t  But  gang  thy  way, 
honest  Geordie ;  thou  art  a  good  plain  man,  but  nane  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece — gang  thy  way,  and  mind  the  soothftuit 
word  which  you  spoke^  small  time  syne,  that  there  is  one  in 
this  land  that  comes  near  to  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  in  all  his 
gifts,  except  in  his  love  to  strange  women,  f orbye  the  daughter 
<Qi  Pharaoh.' 

If  Heriot  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  jewels  so  unexpectedly 
produced  at  the  moment  the  King  was  upbraiding  him  for  the 
loss  of  them,  this  allusion  to  the  reflection  which  had  escaped 
him  while  conversing  with  Lord  Glenvarloch  altogether  com- 
pleted his  astonishment ;  and  the  King  was  so  deHghted  with 
the  superiority  which  it  gave  him  at  the  moment^  that  he 
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rubbed  his  handa,  chuckled,  and,  finally,  his  aenae  of  dignity 
giving  way  to  the  full  feeling  of  triumph,  he  threw  hima^ 
into  his  easy-chair,  and  laughed  with  unconstrained  violenoe 
till  he  lost  his  breath,  and  tiie  team  ran  plentifully  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  strove  to  recover  it.  MeanwhUe,  the  royal  cachin- 
nation  was  echoed  out  by  a  discordant  and  portentous  laugh 
from  behind  the  anas,  like  that  of  one  who,  little  accustomed 
to  give  way  to  such  emotions,  feels  himself  at  some  particular 
impulse  unable  either  to  control  or  to  modify  his  obetreperous 
mirth.  Heriot  turned  his  head  with  new  surprise  towaids  the 
place  from  which  sounds  so  unfitting  the  presence  of  a  monarch 
seemed  to  burst  with  such  emphatic  damour.* 

The  King,  too,  somewhat  sensible  of  the  indecorum,  rose 
up^  wiped  his  eyes,  and  calling,  '  Tod  Lowrie,  come  out  o'  your 
den,'  he  produced  from  behind  the  arras  the  length  of  Richie 
Monipliee,  still  laughing  with  as  imrestrained  mirth  as  ever  did 
gossip  at  a  country  christening.  '  Whisht,  man — ^whisht,  man,' 
said  the  King ;  '  ye  needna  nicher  tiiat  gait,  like  a  cusser  at  a 
caup  o'  com,  e'en  though  it  was  a  pleasing  jest^  and  our  ain 
framing.  And  yet  to  see  Jingling  Oeordie,  that  bauds  himaftlf 
so  much  the  wiser  than  other  folk — ^to  see  him — ha !  ha !  ha ! 
— ^in  the  vein  of  EucUo  apud  Plautum,  distressing  bimnftlf  to 
recover  what  was  lying  at  his  elbow — 

Peril,  interii,  occidi — quo  carram  f  quo  non  curram  ? — 
Tene,  tone — quern  f  quis  f  nescio — nihil  video. 

Ah  1  Oeordie,  your  een  are  sharp  enough  to  look  after  gowd 
and  silver,  gems,  rubies,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  yet  ye  kenna 
how  to  come  by  them  when  they  are  lost  Ay — ay,  look  at 
them,  man — ^look  at  them ;  they  are  a'  right  and  tight^  sound 
and  round,  not  a  doublet  crept  in  amongst  them.' 

George  Heriot,  when  his  first  surprise  was  over,  was  too  old 
a  courtier  to  interrupt  the  King's  imaginary  triumph,  although 
he  darted  a  look  of  some  displeasure  at  honest  Richie,  who  still 
continued  on  what  is  usually  termed  the  broad  grin.  He 
quietly  examined  the  stones,  and  finding  them  all  perfect^  he 
honestly  and  sincerely  congratulated  his  Majesty  on  the  recovery 
of  a  treasure  which  could  not  have  been  lost  without  some 
dishonour  to  the  crown ;  and  asked  to  whom  he  himself  was  to 
pay  the  sums  for  which  they  had  been  pledged,  observing,  that 
he  had  the  money  by  him  in  readiness. 

'  Ye  are  in  a  deevil  of  a  hurry,  when  there  is  paying  in  the 

*  See  Riohie  Monipliee  behind  the  Amu.    Note  40. 
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oase^  Qeordie/  said  the  King.  'What's  a'  the  haate,  mant 
The  jewels  were  restored  by  an  honesty  kindly  countryman  of 
ours.  There  he  stands,  and  wha  kens  if  he  wants  the  money 
on  the  nail,  or  if  he  might  not  be  as  weel  pleased  wi'  a  bit 
rescript  on  our  treasury  some  six  months  hencef  Ye  ken  that 
our  exchequer  is  even  at  a  low  ebb  just  now,  and  ye  cry  "  pay 
— ^pay — ^pay,''  as  if  we  had  all  the  mines  of  Ofdiir.' 

'Please  your  Majesty,'  said Heriot,  'if  this  man  has  the  real 
right  to  these  monies,  it  is  doubtless  at  his  will  to  grant  f or- 
b^ranoe,  if  he  will.  But  when  I  remember  the  guise  in  which 
I  first  saw  him,  with  a  tattered  cloak  and  a  broken  head,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  it  Are  not  you  Bichie  Moniplies,  with  the 
King's  favour  ? ' 

'  Even  sae,  Master  Heriot— <)f  the  ancient  and  honourable 
house  of  Castle  Collop,  near  to  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,' 
answered  fiidbie. 

'  Why,  please  your  Majesty,  he  is  a  poor  serving-man,'  said 
Heriot.     '  This  money  can  never  be  honestly  at  his  disposal.' 

'What  for  no)'  said  the  King.  'Wad  ye  have  naebody 
spraickle  up  the  brae  but  yoursell,  Geordiet  Your  ain  eioek 
was  thin  enough  when  ye  cam  here,  though  ye  have  lined  it 
gay  and  wed.  And  for  serving-men,  there  has  mony  a  red- 
shank come  over  the  Tweed  wi'  his  master's  wallet  on  his 
shoulders,  that  now  rustles  it  wi'  his  six  followers  behind  him. 
There  stands  the  man  himsell ;  speer  at  him,  Qeordie.' 

'  His  may  not  be  the  best  authority  in  the  case,'  answered 
the  cautious  dtisen. 

'  Tut — ^tut,  man,'  said  the  King,  '  ye  are  over  scrupulous. 
The  knave  deer-stealers  have  an  apt  phrase,  "  iTon  est  inqmrtnr 
dum  vnde  vmU  vxnibon."  He  that  brings  the  gudes  hath  surely 
a  right  to  dispose  of  the  gear.  Hark  ye^  Mend,  speak  the 
truth  and  shame  the  deil.  Have  ye  plenary  powers  to  dispose 
on  the  redemption-money  as  to  delay  of  payments  or  the  like, 
ay  or  nol' 

'Full  power,  an  it  like  your  gradous  Majesty,'  answered 
Richie  Moniplies;  'and  I  am  maist  willing  to  subscrive  to 
whatsoever  may  in  ony  wise  accommodate  your  Majesty  anent 
the  redemption-money,  trusting  your  Majesty's  grace  will  be 
kind  to  me  in  one  sma'  favour.' 

'  £y,  man,'  said  the  King, '  come  ye  to  me  there  f  I  thought 
ye  wad  e'en  be  like  the  rest  of  them.  One  would  think  our 
subjects'  lives  and  goods  were  all  our  ain,  and  holden  of  us  at 
our  free  will;  but  when  we  stand  in  need  of  ony  matter  of 
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Biller  from  them,  which  ohanoeB  more  frequendy  than  we  wooU 
it  did,  deil  a  boddle  is  to  be  had,  save  od  the  auld  terms  of 
giff-ga^.  It  is  just  niffer  for  niffer.  Aweel,  neighbour,  what 
is  it  that  ye  want — some  monopoly,  I  reckon!  Or  it  may  be  a 
grant  of  kirk  lands  and  teinds,  or  a  knighthood,  or  the  like! 
Ye  maun  be  reasooable,  nnless  ye  propose  to  adyanoe  moie 
money  for  our  present  occasions.' 

'My  liege,'  answered  Biohie  Moniplies,  'the  owner  of  these 
monies  places  them  at  your  Majes^s  command,  free  of  all 
pledge  or  usage  as  long  as  it  is  your  royal  pleasure,  providing 
your  Majesty  will  condescend  to  show  some  lavour  to  the  noUe 
Lord  Qlenvarloch,  presently  prisoner  in  your  royal  Tower  of 
London.' 

'  How,  man — ^how,  man — ^how,  man ! '  exclaimed  the  Kii^ 
reddening  and  stammering,  but  with  emotions  more  noble  than 
those  by  which  he  was  sometimes  agitated.  *  What  is  that  you 
dare  to  say  to  us!  Sell  our  justice ! — sell  our  mercy !  and  we 
a  crowned  king,  sworn  to  do  justice  to  our  subjects  in  the  gate^ 
and  responsible  for  our  stewardship  to  Him  that  is  oyer  all 
kings  ! '  Here  he  reyerendy  looked  up,  toudied  his  bonnet,  and 
continued,  with  some  sharpness — 'We  dare  not  traffic  in  soch 
commodities,  sir ;  and,  but  that  ye  are  a  poor  ignorant  ereature, 
that  haye  done  us  tibds  day  some  not  unpleasant  service,  we  wad 
have  a  red  iron  driven  through  your  tongue,  in  ierrorem  of 
others.  Awa'  with  him,  Qeordie ;  pay  him,  plack  and  bawbee^ 
out  of  our  monies  in  your  hands,  and  let  them  care  that  come 
ahint.' 

Richie^  who  had  counted  with  the  utmost  certainty  upon  the 
success  (^  this  masterstroke  of  policy,  was  like  an  architect 
whose  whole  scafiblding  at  once  gives  way  under  him.  He 
caught,  however,  at  what  he  thought  might  break  his  £aIL 
'  Not  only  the  sum  for  which  the  jewels  were  pledged,'  he  said, 
'but  the  double  of  it,  if  requifed,  should  be  placed  at  his 
Majesty's  conmiand,  and  even  without  hope  or  condition  of 
repayment,  if  only * 

But  the  King  did  not  allow  him  to  complete  the  sentence, 
dying  out  with  greater  vehemence  than  before,  as  if  he  dreaded 
the  stability  of  his  own  good  resolutions — 'Awa'  wi'  him — 
Bwith  awa'  wi'  him  t  It  is  time  he  were  gane,  if  he  doubles  his 
bode  that  gate.  And,  for  your  life,  letna  Steenie  or  ony  of 
them  hear  a  word  from  his  mouth ;  for  wha  kens  what  trouble 
that  might  bring  me  into !  Jfe  imd/uooM  m  ienitxtionenh.  Vade 
retro^  Sathanat !    Amm,^ 
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In  obedience  to  tibe  royal  mandate,  Geoige  Heriot  hurried 
the  abaahed  petitioner  out  of  the  presence  and  out  of  the  palace ; 
and,  when  they  were  in  the  palace-yard,  the  citissen,  remember- 
ing with  some  resentment  the  airs  of  equality  which  Richie  had 
assumed  towards  him  in  the  commencement  of  the  scene  which 
had  just  taken  place,  could  not  forbear  to  retaliate,  by  congratu- 
lating him  with  an  ironical  smile  on  his  &your  at  courts  and 

improved  grace  in  presenting  a  supplication. 

'Never  fash  your  beard  about  that^  Master  Oeoige  Heriot,' 
Richie^  totally  undismayed ;  *  but  tell  me  when  and  where 
I  am  to  sifliicate  you  for  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for 
which  these  jewels  stood  engaged  1 ' 

'  The  instant  that  you  bring  with  you  the  real  owner  of  the 
money,'  replied  Heriot;  'whom  it  is  important  that  I  should 
see  on  more  accounts  than  one.' 

'  Then  will  I  back  to  his  Majesty,'  said  Richie  Moniplies, 
stoutly,  'and  get  either  the  money  or  the  pledge  back  again. 
I  am  fully  commissionate  to  act  in  that  matter.' 

'It  may  be  so,  Richie,'  said  the  dtissen,  'and  perchance  it 
may  not  be  so  neither,  for  your  tales  are  not  ail  gospel ;  and, 
therefore,  be  assured  I  will  see  that  it  is  so  ere  I  pay  you  that 
laige  sum  of  money.  I  shall  give  you  an  acknowledgment  for 
it,  and  I  will  keep  it  prestable  at  a  moment's  warning.  But, 
my  good  Richard  Moniplies  of  Castle  Collop,  near  the  West 
Port  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  meantime  I  am  bound  to  return  to 
his  Majesty  on  matters  of  weight.'  So  speaking,  and  mounting 
the  stair  to  re-enter  the  palace,  he  added,  by  way  of  summing 
up  the  whole — '  George  Heriot  is  over  old  a  cook  to  be  caught 
with  chaff.' 

Richie  stood  petrified  when  he  beheld  him  re-enter  the 
palace,  and  found  himself,  as  he  supposed,  left  in  the  lurch. 
'  Now,  plague  on  ye,'  he  muttered,  '  for  a  cunning  auld  skin- 
flint !  that,  because  ye  are  an  honest  man  yoursell,  forsooth, 
must  needs  deal  with  all  the  world  as  if  tiiey  were  knaves. 
But  deil  be  in  me  if  ye  beat  me  yet !  Gude  guide  us !'  yonder 
comes  Laurie  Linklater  next,  and  he  will  be  on  me  about  the 
sifflication.    I  winna  stand  him,  by  St.  Andrew  I ' 

So  sayings  and  changing  the  haughty  stride  with  which  he 
had  that  morning  entOTcd  the  precincts  of  the  palace  into  a 
skulking  shamble,  he  retreated  for  his  wheny,  which  was  in 
attendance,  with  speed  which,  to  use  the  approved  phrase  on 
such  occasions,  greatly  resembled  a  flight 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

BenedieL  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptiaL 

Much  Ado  about  NMing. 

Mastbr  Gborgb  Hbriot  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  King's 
apartment  than  James  inquired  of  Maxwell  if  the  Eail  of 
Huntinglen  was  in  attendanoe,  and,  reoeiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative^  desired  that  he  should  be  admitted.  The  old 
Scottish  Icud  having  made  his  reverenoe  in  the  usual  manner^ 
the  King  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  then  began  to 
address  him  in  a  tone  of  great  sympathy. 

'  We  told  your  lordship  in  our  secret  episde  of  this  morning, 
written  with  our  ain  hand,  in  testimony  we  have  neither  preter- 
mitted nor  forgotten  your  faithful  service,  that  we  had  that  to 
communicate  to  you  that  would  require  both  patience  and 
fortitude  to  endure,  and  therefore  exhorted  you  to  peruse  some 
of  the  most  pithy  passages  of  Seneca,  and  of  Boethius,  De  dm- 
tqUxtione^  that  the  ba^  may  be,  as  we  say,  fitted  for  the 
burden.    This  we  commend  to  you  from  our  ain  experience. 

Non  ignara  mali,  mifleris  saocnmre  disco, 

sayeth  Dido^  and  I  might  say  in  my  own  person,  non  igneartu ; 
but  to  change  the  gender  would  affect  the  prosody,  whereof  our 
southern  subjects  are  tenacious.  So,  my  lord  ol  Huntinglen, 
I  trust  you  have  acted  *by  our  advice,  and  studied  patience 
before  ye  need  it.  VenienU  occurrite  morbo :  mix  the  medica- 
ment  when  the  disease  is  coming  on.' 

'  May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  answered  Lord  Huntinglen, 
'  I  am  more  of  an  old  soldier  than  a  scholar ;  and  if  my  own 
rough  nature  will  not  bear  me  out  in  any  calamity,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  grace  to  try  a  text  of  Scripture  to  boot.' 

*  Ay,  man,  are  you  there  with  your  bearsi'  said  the  King ; 

'the  Bible,  man  (touching  his  cap),  is  indeed  pHncipwm  ei 

fons;  but  it  is  pity  your  lordship  cannot  peruse  it  in  the 

original.     For  although  we  did  ourselves  promote  that  work  of 
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tranfllation — sinoe  ye  may  read,  at  the  beginning  of  every  Bible, 
that^  when  some  palpable  cIoucLb  of  darkness  were  thought  like 
to  have  overshadowed  the  land,  after  the  setting  of  that  bright 
oooidental  star,  Queen  Elisabeth;  yet  our  appearance,  like 
that  of  the  sun  in  his  strength,  instantly  dispelled  these  suiv 
mised  mists — I  say  that,  although,  as  therein  mentioned,  we 
countenanced  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  original  saoied  tongues; 
jet^  nevertheless,  we  ourselvee  confess  to  have  found  a  comfort 
in  consulting  them  in  the  original  Hebrew  whilk  we  do  not 
perceive  even  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint^  much  less 
in  the  English  traduction.' 

'Please  your  Majesty,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  <if  your 
Majesty  delays  communicating  the  bad  news  with  which  your 
honoured  letter  threatens  me  until  I  am  capable  to  read 
Hebrew  like  your  Majesty,  I  fear  I  shall  die  in  ignorance  of 
the  misfortune  which  hath  befallen,  or  is  about  to  befall,  my 
bouse.' 

*  Tou  will  learn  it  but  too  soon,  my  lord,'  replied  the  King. 
*  I  grieve  to  say  it^  but  your  son  Dalgamo^  whom  I  thought  a 
very  saint,  as  he  was  so  much  with  Steenie  and  Baby  Charles, 
hath  turned  out  a  veiy  villain.' 

'Villain!'  repeated  Lord  Himtinglen;  and  though  he  in- 
stantly che<^ed  himself,  and  added,  'but  it  is  your  Majesty 
speaks  the  word,'  the  effect  of  his  first  tone  made  the  King 
step  back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  also  recovered  him- 
self again,  and  said  in  the  pettish  way  which  usually  indicated 
his  displeasure — 'Tes,  my  lord,  it  was  we  that  said  it.  ilTon 
$wrdo  eanis :  we  are  not  deaf,  we  pray  you  not  to  raise  your 
voice  in  speech  with  us.  There  is  the  bonny  memorial ;  read 
and  judge  for  yourself.' 

The  King  then  thrust  into  the  old  nobleman's  hand  a  paper, 
containing  the  stcnry  of  the  Lady  Hermione,  with  the  evidence 
by  which  it  was  supported,  detailed  so  briefly  and  clearly  that 
the  infamy  of  Lord  Dalgamo,  the  lover  by  whom  she  had  been 
so  shamefully  deceived,  seemed  undeniable. 

But  a  fa&er  yields  not  up  so  easily  the  cause  of  his  son. 
'May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  he  seid,  'why  was  this  tale 
not  sooner  toldl  This  woman  hath  been  here  for  years; 
wherefore  was  the  claim  on  my  son  not  made  the  instant  she 
touched  English  ground  t ' 

'Tell  him  how  that  came  about^  Geordie,'  said  the  King, 
addressing  Heriot. 
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'I  grieve  to  distrase  my  Lord  Huntinglen,'  said  Heriot; 
^but  I  most  speak  the  truth.  For  a  long  time  the  Lady 
Hermione  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  making  her  situAtioa 
public;  and  when  her  mind  became  changed  in  that  partieolar, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  recover  the  evidence  of  the  false  marriage, 
and  letters  and  papers  connected  with  it»  which,  when  she 
came  to  Paris,  and  just  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  deposited 
with  a  correspondent  of  her  father  in  that  dty.  He  became 
afterwards  bankrupt,  and  in  consequence  of  that  miafottune 
the  lady's  papers  passed  into  other  hands,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  since  I  traced  and  recovered  them.  Without  these  docu- 
ments of  evidence,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  for  her  to 
have  preferred  her  complaint,  favoured  as  Lord  Dalgamo  is  by 
poweiriFul  friends.' 

'Te  are  saucy  to  say  sae,'  said  the  King;  'I  ken  what  ye 
mean  weel  eneugh :  ye  think  Steenie  wad  hae  putten  the  wdght 
of  his  foot  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  ganr'd  them  whomle 
the  bucket ;  ye  f oiget,  Qeordie,  wha  it  is  whose  hand  uphaulds 
them.  And  ye  do  poor  Steenie  the  mairwrang,  for  he  confessed 
at  anoe  before  us  and  our  privy  council  that  Dalgamo  would 
have  put  the  quean  aff  on  him,  the  puir  simple  baun,  making 
him  trow  that  she  was  a  light  o'  love ;  in  wlulk  mind  he  re- 
mained assured  even  when  he  parted  from  her,  albeit  Steenie 
might  hae  weel  thought  ane  of*  thae  cattle  wadna  hae  resisted 
the  like  of  him.' 

'  The  Lady  Hermione,'  said  Geoige  Heriot, '  has  always  done 
the  utmost  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  DcOlc^  who,  although 
strongly  possessed  with  prejudice  against  her  character,  yet 
scorned  to  avail  himself  of  her  distress,  and  on  the  contniiy 
supplied  her  with  the  means  of  extricating  herself  from  hier 
difficulties.' 

*  It  was  e'en  like  himsell— blessingB  on  his  bonny  face ! '  said 
the  King ;  '  and  I  believed  this  lady's  tale  the  mair  readily,  my 
Lord  Huntinglen,  that  she  spake  nae  ill  of  Steenie ;  and  to 
make  a  lang  tale  short,  my  lord,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  council 
and  ourself,  as  weel  as  of  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie,  that  your 
son  maun  amend  his  wrong  by  wedding  this  lady,  or  undergo 
such  disgrace  and  discountenance  as  we  can  bestow.' 

The  person  to  whom  he  Bpcke  was  incapable  of  answering 
him.  He  stood  before  the  King  motionless,  and  glaring  with 
eyes  of  which  even  the  lids  seemed  immovable,  as  if  suddoily 
converted  into  an  ancient  statue  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  so 
instantiy  had  his  hard  features  and  strong  limbs  been  arrested 
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• 
into  rigidity  by  the  blow  he  had  reoeived.    And  in  a  second 
afterwaidsy  like  the  same  statue  when  the  lightouig  breaks 
upon  it)  he  sunk  at  onoe  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  groan. 

The  King  was  in  the  utmost  alarm,  called  upon  Heriot  and 
Maxwell  for  help,  and,  presence  of  mind  not  being  hisforte^  ran 
to  and  fro  in  his  cabinet^  exclaiming — '  My  ancient  and  beloved 
servant — who  saved  our  anointed  self !  Vae  atqtte  dolor  I  My 
Lord  of  Huntinglen,  look  up — lock  up,  man,  and  yomr  son  may 
marry  the  Queen  of  Sheba  if  he  will.' 

By  this  time  Maxwell  and  Heriot  had  raised  the  old  noble- 
man and  placed  him  on  a  chair;  while  the  Eling,  observing 
that  he  began  to  recover  himself,  continued  his  consolations 
more  methodically. 

'Hand  up  your  head — ^haud  up  your  head,  and  Usten  to 
your  ain  kind  native  prince.  If  there  is  shame,  man,  it  comesna 
empty-handed :  there  is  siller  to  gild  it — a  gude  tocher,  and 
no  that  bad  a  pedigree ;  if  she  has  been  a  loon,  it  was  your  sou 
made  her  sae,  and  he  can  make  her  an  honest  woman  again.' 

These  suggestions,  however  reasonable  in  the  common  case, 
gave  no  comfort  to  Lord  Huntinglen,  if  indeed  he  fully  compre- 
hended them;  but  the  blubbeonng  of  his  good-natured  old 
master,  which  began  to  accompany  and  interrupt  his  royal 
speech,  produced  more  rapid  effect.  The  large  tear  gushed 
reluctantly  from  his  eye,  as  he  kissed  the  withered  hands, 
which  the  King,  weeping  with  less  dignity  and  restraint^ 
abandoned  to  him,  first  alternately  and  then  both  together, 
until  the  feelings  of  the  man  getting  entirely  the  better  of 
the  sovereign's  sense  of  dignity,  he  grasped  and  shook  Lord 
Huntinglen's  hands  with  the  sympathy  of  an  equal  and  a 
familiar  friend. 

'  Compone  laehnrpnuu,'  said  the  monarch — '  be  patient^  man — 
be  patient.  The  council,  and  Baby  Charles,  and  Steenie  may 
&'  gsutg  to  the  deevil ;  he  shall  not  marry  her  since  it  moves 
you  so  deeply.' 

'He  SHALL  marry  her,  by  Qod  1 '  answered  the  earl,  drawing 
himself  up,  dashing  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  and  endeavouring 
to  recover  his  composure.  'I  pray  your  Majesty's  pardon,  but 
he  shall  many  her,  with  her  dishonour  for  her  dowry,  were 
she  the  veriest  courtezan  in  all  Spain:  If  he  gave  his  word,  he 
shall  make  his  word  good,  were  it  to  the  meanest  creature  ih&t 
haunts  the  streets;  he  shall  do  it,  or  my  own  dagger  shall  take 
the  life  that  I  gave  him.  If  he  could  stoop  to  use  so  base  a 
fraud,  though  to  deceive  infamy,  let  him  wed  infamy.' 
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'  No— no ! '  the  moDarch  continued  to  insinuate,  '  things  are 
not  80  bad  as  that :  Steenie  himself  never  thought  of  her  being 
a  street-walker,  even  when  he  thought  the  worst  of  her.' 

*  If  it  can  at  all  console  my  Loid  of  Huntinglen,'  said  the 
citizen,  '  I  can  assure  him  of  this  lady's  good  birth  and  most 
&ir  and  unspotted  fame.' 

*  I  am  Sony  for  it,'  eaid  Huntinglen ;  then  interrupting  him- 
self, he  eaid — '  Heaven  forgive  me  for  being  ungrateful  for  sudi 
conif ort !  but  I  am  wellnigh  sony  she  should  be  as  you  repse- 
sent  her — so  much  better  than  the  villain  deserves.  To  be 
condemned  to  wed  beauty  and  innocence  and  honest  birth ' 

'Ay,  and  wealth,  my  lord — ^wealth,'  insinuated  the  King — 
*  is  a  better  sentence  than  his  perfidy  has  deserved.' 

*  It  is  long,'  said  the  embittered  father,  '  since  I  saw  he  was 
selfish  and  hard-hearted ;  but  to  be  a  perjured  liar — ^I  never 
dreaded  that  such  a  blot  would  have  fallen  on  my  race !  I  will 
never  look  on  him  again.' 

'Hoot  ay,  my  lord — ^hoot  ay,'  said  the  King;  'ye  maun  tak 
him  to  task  roundly.  I  grant  you  should  spoftk  more  in  the 
vein  of  Demea  than  Mitio,  vi  nempe  et  via  pervulgtUa  pairum ; 
but  as  for  not  seeing  him  again,  and  he  your  only  son,  that  is 
altogether  out  of  reason.  I  tell  ye,  man — but  I  would  not  for 
a  boddle  that  Baby  Charles  heard  me — ^that  he  might  gie  the 
glaiks  to  half  the  lasses  of  Lonnun,  ere  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  speak  such  harsh  words  as  you  have  said  of  this  d^  of  a 
Dalgamo  of  yours.' 

'  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  permit  me  to  retire,'  said 
Lord  Huntinglen ;  '  and  dispose  of  the  case  according  to  your 
own  royal  sense  of  justice,  for  I  desire  no  favour  for  him.' 

'  Aweel,  my  lord,  so  be  it ;  and  if  your  lordship  can  think,' 
added  the  monarch,  'of  anything  in  our  power  which  might 
comfort  you ' 

'  Your  Majest3r's  gracious  sympathy,'  said  Lord  Huntinglen, 
'  has  already  coinf orted  me  as  for  as  earth  can ;  the  rest  must 
be  from  the  King  of  kings.' 

'  To  Him  I  commend  you,  my  auld  and  faithful  servant,' 
said  James  with  emotion,  as  the  earl  withdrew  from  his  presence. 
The  King  remained  fixed  in  thought  for  some  time,  and  then 
eaid  to  Heriot,  'Jingling  Geoidie,  ye  ken  all  the  privy  doings 
of  our  coiut,  and  have  dime  so  these  thirty  years,  though,  like 
a  wise  man,  ye  hear,  and  see,  and  say  nothing.  Now,  there  is 
a  thing  I  Mn  wad  ken,  in  the  way  of  philosophical  inquiry : 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  umquhile  Lady  Huntinglen,  the 
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departed  countees  of  this  noble  earl,  ganging  a  wee  bit  gleed 
in  her  walk  through  the  world ;  I  mean  in  the  way  of  slipping 
a  foot»  casting  a  l^lin-girth*  or  the  like,  je  understand  me  f ' 

<  On  my  word  as  an  honest  man,'  said  Gleorge  Heriot^  some- 
what surprised  at  the  question,  'I  never  heud  her  wronged 
by  the  sl^htest  breath  of  suspicion.  She  was  a  worthy  lady, 
very  circumspect  in  her  walk,  and  lived  in  great  oonooid  wiik 
her  husband,  save  that  the  good  ooimtess  was  something  of  a 
Puritan,  and  kept  more  company  with  ministers  than  was 
altogether  agreeable  to  Lord  Huntinglen,  who  is,  as  your 
Majesty  well  knows,  a  man  of  the  old  rough  world,  that  will 
drink  and  swear.' 

'0  Qeordiel'  exclaimed  the  King,  Hhese  are  auld-warld 
frailties,  of  whilk  we  dare  not  pronounce  even  ourselves  abso- 
lutely free.  But  the  warld  grows  worse  from  day  to  day, 
Greoxdie.  The  juveniles  of  tluis  age  may  weel  say  with  the 
poet — 

JEtas  pmntom,  pcjor  avli,  talit 
Koa  nequiores 

This  Dalgamo  does  not  drink  so  much  or  swear  so  much  as 
his  father;  but  he  wenches,  Geordie,  and  he  breaks  his  word 
and  oath  baith.  As  to  what  you  say  of  the  leddy  and  the 
ministers,  we  are  a'  fallible  creatures,  Qeordie,  priests  and 
kings,  as  weel  as  others ;  and  wha  kens  but  what  that  may 
account  for  the  difference  between  this  Dalgamo  and  his  father? 
The  earl  is  the  vera  soul  of  honour,  and  cares  nae  mair  for 
warld's  gear  than  a  noble  hound  for  the  quest  of  a  f oulmart ; 
but  as  for  his  son,  he  was  like  to  brazen  us  a'  out — ourselves, 
Steenie,  Baby  Charles,  and  our  council — till  he  heard  of  the 
tocher,  and  tiben,  by  my  kingly  crown,  he  lap  like  a  cock  at  a 
grossart!  These  are  discrepancies  betwixt  parent  and  son  not 
to  be  accounted  for  natundly,  according  to  Baptista  Porta, 
Michael  Scott,  De  secreHs^  and  others.  Ah,  Jingling  Geordie,  if 
your  clouting  the  caldron,  and  jingling  on  pots,  pans,  and 
veshek  of  all  manner  of  metal,  hadna  jingled  a'  your  grammar 
out  of  your  head,  I  could  have  touched  on  that  matter  to  you 
at  mair  length.' 

Heriot  was  too  plain-spoken  to  express  much  concern  for 
the  loss  of  his  grammar  learning  on  this  occasion;  but  after 
modestly  hinting  that  he  had  seen  many  men  who  could  not 
fill  their  father's  bonnet,  though  no  one  had  been  suspected  of 
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wearing  their  father's  night-cap,  he  inquired  ^whether  Lord 
Dalgaxno  had  consented  to  do  the  Lady  Hermione  justioe.' 

'Troth,  man,  I  hare  small  douht  that  he  will/  quoth  the 
King.  'I  gave  him  the  sdiedule  of  her  worldly  substanoe, 
which  you  delivered  to  us  in  the  council,  and  we  allowed  him 
half  an  hour  to  chew  the  cud  upon  that.  It  is  rare  reading 
for  bringing  him  to  reason.  I  left  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie 
laying  his  duty  before  him ;  and  if  he  can  resist  doing  what 
they  desire  him — ^why,  I  wish  he  would  teach  me  the  gate  of  it. 
0  Geordie-— Jingling  Oeordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles 
laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lecturing 
on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence ! ' 

'I  am  afraid/  said  George  Heriot^  more  hastily  than  pm- 
dently,  '  I  might  have  thought  of  the  old  proverb  of  Satan  re- 
proving sin.' 

'Deil  hae  our  saul,  neighbour,'  said  the  King,  reddening, 
'  but  ye  are  not  blate  !  I  gie  ye  license  to  speak  freely,  and, 
by  our  saul,  ye  do  not  let  the  privilege  become  lost  non  vtendo ; 
it  will  suffer  no  negative  prescription  in  your  hands.  Is  it 
fit^  think  ye,  that  Baby  Charles  should  let  his  thoughts  be 
publicly  seen  t  No — no^  princes'  thoughts  are  airocma  imperii. 
Qui  ne9eit  diuimulare  neecit  regnare.  Every  liege  subject  is 
bound  to  speak  the  whole  truth  to  the  king,  but  there  is  nae 
reciprocity  of  obligation.  And  for  Steenie  luiving  been  whiles  a 
dike-louper  at  a  time,  is  it  for  you,  who  are  his  goldsmith,  and 
to  whom,  I  doubt>  he  awes  an  imcomeatable  sum,  to  cast  that 
up  tohimf 

Heriot  did  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  play  the  part  of 
Zeno,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  upholding  the  cause  of  monJ 
truth ;  he  did  not  desert  it,  however,  by  disavowing  his  words, 
but  simply  expressed  sorrow  for  having  offended  his  Majesty, 
with  which  the  placable  king  was  sufficiently  satisfied. 

'And  now,  Geordie,  man,'  quoth  he,  'we  wiU  to  this  culprit, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself,  for  I  will  see  the  job 
cleared  this  blessed  day.  Ye  maun  come  wi'  me,  for  your 
evidence  may  be  wanted.' 

The  King  led  the  way,  accordingly,  into  a  laiger  apartment^ 
where  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Bucldngham,  and  one  or  two 
privv  councillors  were  seated  at  a  table,  before  which  stood 
Lord  Dalgamo,  in  an  attitude  of  as  much  elegant  ease  and 
indifference  as  could  be  expressed,  considering  the  stiff  dress 
and  manners  of  the  times. 

All  rose  and  bowed  reverently,  while  the  King,  to  use  a 
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north-oountry  word  expreesiye  of  bis  mode  of  looomotion, 
'toddled'  to  his  chair  or  throne,  making  a  sign  to  Heriot  to 
stand  behind  him. 

'We  hope,'  said  his  Majesty,  'that  Lord  Dalgamo  stands 
prepared  to  do  justice  to  this  unfortunate  lady  and  to  his  own 
character  and  honour  ? ' 

'May  I  humbly  inquire  the  penalty,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo, 
'  in  case  I  should  unhappily  find  compliance  with  your  Majesty's 
demands  impossible  f ' 

'Banishment  frae  our  court,  my  lord,'  said  the  King — 'frae 
our  court  and  our  countenance.' 

'  Unhappy  exUe  that  I  may  be  1 '  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  in  a 
tone  <rf  subdued  irony,  'I  wUl  at  least  cany  your  Majesty's 
picture  with  me^  for  I  shaU  never  see  such  another  king.' 

'And  banishment,  my  lord,'  said  the  Prince,  sternly,  'from 
these  our  dominions.' 

'  That  must  be  by  form  of  law,  please  your  Royal  Highness,' 
said  Dalgamo,  with  an  afiectation  of  deep  respect ;  '  and  I  haye 
not  heaid  that  there  is  a  statute  compelling  us,  imder  such 
penalty,  to  marry  eyery  wcmian  we  may  play  the  fool  with. 
Perhaps  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  can  tell  me.' 

'  Tou  are  a  yillain,  Dalgamo^'  said  the  haughty  and  yehement 
fayourite. 

'  Fie,  my  lord — ^fie !  to  a  prisoner,  and  in  presence  of  your 
royal  and  paternal  gossip  1 '  said  Lord  Dalgamo.  '  But  I  will 
cut  this  deliberation  short.  I  haye  looked  oyer  this  schedule  iA 
the  goods  and  effects  of  Erminia  Pauletta,  daughter  of  the  late 
noble — ^yes,  he  is  called  the  noble,  or  I  read  wrong — Gioyanni 
Pauletti,  of  the  house  of  Sansoyino,  in  Genoa,  and  of  the  no 
less  noble  Lady  Maud  Oli&tunt,  of  the  house  of  Glenyarloch. 
Well,  I  declare  that  I  was  pre-contracted  in  Spain  to  this  noble 
lady,  and  there  has  passed  betwixt  us  some  certain  prcBUbatio 
matrimonii 'y  and  now,  what  uKxre  does  this  graye  assembly 
require  of  me  ? ' 

'That  you  should  repair  the  gross  and  infamous  wrong  you 
haye  done  the  lady  by  manying  her  within  this  hour,'  said  the 
Prince. 

'  0,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,'  answered  Dalgamo^ 
'  I  haye  a  trifling  relationship  with  an  old  earl,  who  calls  him- 
self my  father,  who  may  claim  some  yote  in  the  matter.  Alas ! 
eyery  son  is  not  blessed  with  an  obedient  parent ! '  He  hasarded 
a  slight  glance  towards  the  throne,  to  giye  meaning  to  his  last 
words. 
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'  We  have  spokea  ounelyeB  with  Lord  Huntmgleii,'  said  the 
King,  'and  are  auUiorised  to  consent  in  his  name.' 

'  I  oould  neTer  have  expected  this  intervention  of  a  proooauia^ 
which  the  vulgar  translate  blaokfoot>  of  such  eminent  dignity/ 
said  Dalgamo,  scarce  concealing  a  sneer.  '  And  m j  father  hath 
consented  %  He  was  wont  to  say,  ere  we  left  Scotland,  that  the 
blood  of  Huntinglen  and  of  Glenvarloch  would  not  mingle,  were 
they  poured  into  the  same  basin.  Perhaps  he  has  a  mind  to 
try  the  experiment  % ' 

'  My  lord,'  said  James,  '  we  will  not  be  longer  trifled  with. 
WiU  you  instantly,  and  tint  moroy  take  this  lady  to  your  wife, 
in  our  chapelt' 

^Statim  (Uque  tntUmter,'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo;  'for  I 
perceive  by  doing  so  I  shall  obtain  power  to  render  great 
services  to  the  commonwealth :  I  shall  have  acquired  wealth  to 
supply  the  wants  of  your  Majesty,  and  a  fair  wife  to  be  at  the 
oommand  of  his  Qiace  of  Buc^ngham.' 

The  duke  rose^  passed  to  the  end  of  the  table  where  Lord 
Dalgamo  was  standing,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  You  have 
placed  a  fair  sister  at  my  conmiand  ere  now.' 

This  taunt  cut  deep  through  Lord  Dalgamo's  assumed  com- 
posure. He  started  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  himi,  but  instantly 
composed  himself,  and,  fixing  on  the  duke's  still  smiling  counte- 
nance an  eye  which  spoke  unutterable  hatred,  he  pointed  the 
forefinger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sworcl,  but  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarce  be  observed  by  any  one  save 
Buckingham.  The  duke  gave  him  another  smile  of  bitter 
scorn,  and  returned  to  his  seat»  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  King,  who  ocmtinued  calling  out> '  Sit  down,  Steenie — sit 
down,  I  command  ye ;  we  will  hae  nae  barns-breaking  here.' 

'Your  Majesty  needs  not  fear  my  patience,'  said  Lord 
Dalgamo ;  'and  that  I  may  keep  it  the  better,  I  will  not  utter 
anoUier  word  in  this  presence,  save  those  enjoined  to  me  in 
that  happy  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  begins  with 
"Dearly  Beloved,"  and  ends  with  "amasement."' 

'You  are  a  hardened  villain,  Dalgamo,'  said  the  King ;  'and 
were  I  the  lass,  by  my  father's  saul,  I  would  rather  brook  the 
stain  of  having  been  your  concubine  than  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  your  wife.  But  she  shall  be  under  our  special  pro- 
tection. Come,  my  lords,  we  will  ourselves  see  this  blythesome 
bridal.'  He  gave  the  sig^ml  by  rising,  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  followed  by  the  train.  Lord  Dalgamo  attended,  speaking 
to  none,  and  spoken  to  by  no  one,  yet  seeming  as  easy  and 
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unembarraflsed  in  hk  gait  and  manner  as  if  in  reality  a  happy 
bridegroom. 

They  reached  the  chapel  by  a  priTate  entrance,  which 
communicated  from  the  royal  apartment.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  his  pontifical  (uess,  stood  beside  the  altar;  on  the 
other  side,  supported  by  Monna  Paula,  the  colourless,  faded, 
half 'lifeless  fonn  of  the  Lady  Hermione,  or  Erminia,  Pauletti. 
Lord  Dalgamo  bowed  profoundly  to  her,  and  the  Prince^ 
observing  the  horror  with  which  die  regarded  him,  walked  up 
and  said  to  her,  with  much  dignity,  'Madam,  ere  you  put 
yourself  imder  the  authority  of  &is  man,  let  me  inform  you, 
he  hath  in  the  fullest  degree  ymdicated  your  honour,  so  far  as 
concerns  your  former  intercourse.  It  is  for  you  to  consider 
whether  you  will  put  your  fortune  and  happiness  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  unworthy  of  all  trust.' 

The  lady,  with  much  difficulty,  found  words  to  make  reply. 
' I  owe  to  his  Majes^s  goodness,'  she  said,  'the  care  of  pro- 
yiding  me  some  reservation  out  iA  my  own  fortune  for  my 
decent  sustenance.  The  rest  cannot  be  better  disposed  than 
in  buying  back  the  fair  fame  of  which  I  am  depriyed,  and  the 
liberty  of  ending  my  life  in  peaoe  and  seclusion.' 

'The  contract  has  been  cbawn  up^'said  the  King,  'under  our 
own  eye,  specially  discharging  the  potetUu  mariialisy  and  agree- 
ing they  shall  liye  separate.  So  buckle  them,  my  lord  bi^op, 
as  fast  as  you  can,  that  they  may  sunder  again  the  sooner.' 

The  bishop  accordingly  opened  his  book  and  commenced 
the  marriage  ceremony,  under  droumstances  so  novel  and  so 
inauspicious.  The  responses  of  the  bride  were  only  expressed 
by  inclinations  of  the  head  and  body ;  while  those  of  the  bride- 
groom were  spoken  boldly  and  distincUy,  with  a  tone  resembling 
levity,  if  not  scorn*  When  it  was  conduded.  Lord  Dalgamo 
advanced  as  if  to  salute  the  bride,  but  seeing  that  she  drew 
back  in  fear  and  abhorrence,  he  contented  himself  with  making 
her  a  low  bow.  He  then  drew  up  his  form  to  its-  height^  and 
stretched  himself  as  if  examining  the  power  of  his  limbs,  but 
elegantly,  and  without  any  forcible  change  of  attitude.  'I 
oould  eaper  yet^'  he  said,  '  though  I  am  in  fetters ;  but  they 
are  of  gold,  and  lightly  worn.  Well,  I  see  all  eyes  look  cold  on 
me,  and  it  in  time  I  should  withdraw.  The  sun  shines  else- 
where than  in  England !  But  first  I  must  ask  how  this  fair 
Lady  Dalgamo  is  to  be  bestowed.  Methinks  it  is  but  decent 
I  should'  know.  Is  she  to  be  sent  to  the  haram  of  my  lord 
duke  t    Or  is  this  worthy  citizen,  as  before—' 
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'Hold  tbj  base  ribald  tongne !'  said  his  fatther.  Lord  Hont- 
inglen,  who  had  kept  in  the  baokgroimd  during  Uie  oeirenKH]  j, 
and  now  stepping  suddenly  forwaid,  oaugbt  the  lady  by  the 
arm,  and  confronted  her  unworthy  husband.  'The  Lady  Dal- 
gamo,'  he  oonlinued,  '  shall  remain  as  a  widow  in  my  house.  A 
widow  I  esteem  her,  as  much  as  if  the  grave  had  closed  over  her 
dishonoured  husband/ 

Lord  Dalgamo  exhibited  momentazy  symptoms  of  extreme 
confusion,  and  said,  in  a  submissive  tone,  'If  you,  my  lord, 
can  wish  me  dead,  I  cannot^  though  your  heir,  return  the 
compliment.  Few  of  the  firstrbom  of  Israel,'  he  added,  reoover- 
ing  himself  from  the  single  touch  of  emotion  he  had  delayed, 
'  can  say  so  much  with  truth.  But  I  will  convince  you  ere  I 
go  that  I  am  a  true  descendant  of  a  house  isaxed  for  its  memoty 
of  injuries.' 

'I  marvel  your  Majesty  will  listen  to  him  longer,'  said 
Prince  Charles.  'Methinks  we  have  heard  enough  of  his 
daring  insolence.' 

But  James,  who  took  the  interest  of  a  true  gossip  in  sacti  a 
scene  as  was  now  passing,  could  not  bear  to  cut  the  controversy 
shorty  but  imposed  silence  on  his  son  with,  'Whisht^  Baby 
Charles — ^there  is  a  good  bairn,  whisht  1  I  want  to  hear  what 
the  frontless  loon  can  say.' 

'  Only,  sir,'  said  Dalgamo,  '  that  but  for  one  single  line  in 
this  schedule,  all  else  Uiat  it  contains  could  not  have  bribed 
me  to  take  that  woman's  hand  into  mine.' 

'  That  line  maun  have  been  the  aumma  totalis^*  said  the  King. 

'Not  so^  sire,'  replied  Dalgama  'The  sum  total  might 
indeed  have  been  an  object  for  consideration  even  to  a  Scottish 
king,  at  no  very  distant  period ;  but  it  would  have  had  little 
charms  for  me,  save  that  I  see  here  an  entiy  which  gives  me 
the  power  of  vengeance  over  the  family  of  Glenvarloch ;  and 
learn  from  it  that  yonder  pale  bride,  when  she  put  the  wedding- 
torch  into  my  hand,  gave  me  the  power  of  burning  her  mother^s 
house  to  ashes ! ' 

'How  IB  thatf  said  the  King.  'What  is  he  speaking 
about^  Jingling  Geordief 

'This  hiendly  citisen,  my  li^e,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  'hath 
expended  a  sum  belonging  to  my  lady,  and  now,  I  thank 
Heaven,  to  me,  in  accpiiring  a  certain  mortgage,  or  wadset,  over 
the  estate  of  Glenvarloch,  which,  if  it  be  not  redeemed  before 
to-morrow  at  noon,  will  put  me  in  possession  <rf  the  lair  demesnes 
of  those  who  once  called  themselves  our  house's  rivals.' 
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*Can  this  be  true!'  aaid  the  King. 

'  It  ia  eyen  but  too  true,  please  your  Majesty,'  answered  the 
citLeen.  '  The  Lady  Henuione  having  adyanoed  the  money  for 
the  original  creditor,  I  was  obliged,  in  honour  and  honesty, 
to  take  the  rights  to  her;  and,  doubtless,  they  pass  to  her 
husband.' 

'  But  the  warranty  man,'  said  the  King — *  the  warrant  on  our 
exchequer.  Ck>uldna  that  supply  the  lad  wi'  the  means  of 
redemption  f ' 

<  Unhappily,  my  liege,  he  has  lost  it^  or  disposed  of  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  found.     He  is  the  most  unlucky  youth ! ' 

'This  is  a  proper  spot  of  work  I'  said  Uie  King,  beginning 
to  amble  about  and  play  with  the  points  of  his  doubletima 
hose,  in  expression  of  dismay.  *  We  cannot  aid  him  without 
paying  our  debts  twice  oyer,  and  we  haye,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  exchequer,  scarce  the  means  of  paying  them  once.' 

'You  haye  told  me  news,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo^  'but  I  will 
take  no  adyantage.' 

'Do  not^'  said  his  father.  'Be  a  bold  yillain,  since  thou 
must  be  one,  and  seek  reyenge  with  arms,  and  not  with  the 
usurer's  weapons.' 

'Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo.  'Pen  and  ink 
are  now  my  surest  means  of  yengeance ;  and  more  land  is  won 
by  the  lawyer  with  the  ram-skin  than  by  the  Andrea  Ferraia 
with  his  sheep's-head  handle.  But^  as  I  said  before,  I  will  take 
no  adyantage.  I  will  await  in  town  to-morrow,  near  Ck>yent 
Garden;  if  any  one  will  pay  the  redemption-money  to  my 
scriyener,  with  whom  the  deeds  lie,  the  better  for  Lord  Glen- 
yarloch ;  if  not^  I  will  go  forward  on  the  next  day,  and  trayel 
with  all  despatch  to  the  North,  to  take  possession. 

'Take  a  father^s  malison  with  you,  unhappy  wretch !'  said 
Lord  Huntinglen. 

'And  a  Swing's,  who  ib paier pcOruB^^  said  James. 

'I  trust  to  bear  both  lightly,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo,  and 
bowing  around  him,  he  withdrew ;  while  all  present,  oppressed, 
and,  as  it  were,  oyerawed,  by  his  determined  ^bontejy,  found 
they  could  draw  breath  more  freely  when  he  at  taogtih  relieyed 
them,  of  his  society.  Lord  Huntinglen,  applying  himself  to 
comfort  his  new  daughter-in-law,  withdrew  with  her  also ;  and 
the  King,  with  his  priyy  council^  whom  he  had  not  dismissed, 
again  returned  to  his  council-chamber,  though  the  hour  was 
unusually  late.  Heriot's  attendance  was  still  commanded,  but 
for  what  reason  was  not  explained  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXni 

I'll  play  the  eayesdropper. 

Richard  III,  Act  Y.  Scene  8. 

Jaiobb  liad  no  sooner  resumed  his  seat  at  the  council-board 
than  he  began  to  hitch  in  his  chair,  cough,  use  his  handkerohief, 
and  make  other  intimations  that  he  meiditated  a  long  speedi. 
The  coundl  composed  themselves  to  the  beseeming  degree  of 
attention.  Charles,  as  strict  in  his  notions  of  decorum  as  his 
father  was  indifferent  to  it,  fixed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  rigid 
and  respectful  attention,  while  the  haughty  f ayourite,  conscious 
of  his  power  over  both  father  and  son,  stretched  himself  more 
easily  on  his  seat,  and,  in  assuming  an  appearance  of  listening, 
seemed  to  pay  a  debt  to  ceremonial  rather  than  to  duty. 

'  I  doubt  not,  my  lords,'  said  the  monarch,  '  that  some  of  you 
may  be  thinking  the  hour  of  refection  is  past,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  ask  with  the  slave  in  the  comedy — Quid  de  gymboio  t 
Nevertheless,  to  do  justice  and  exercise  judgment  is  our  meat 
and  drink ;  and  now  we  are  to  pray  your  wisdom  to  consider 
the  case  of  this  unhappy  youth.  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  see 
whether,  consistently  with  our  honour,  anything  can  be  d<Hie 
in  his  favour.' 

'I  am  surprised  at  your  Majesty's  wisdom  making  the 
inquiry,'  said  the  duke ;  '  it  is  plain  this  Dalgamo  hath  proved 
one  of  the  most  insolent  villains  on  earth,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  clear  that,  if  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  run  him  through  the 
body,  there  would  but  have  been  out  of  the  world  a  knave  who 
had  lived  in  it  too  long.  I  think  Lord  Glenvarloch  hath  had 
much  wrong;  and  I  regret  that,  by  the  persuasions  of  this 
false  fellow,  I  have  myself  had  some  hand  in  it.' 

'  Ye  speak  like  a  child,  Steenie — I  mean  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham,' answered  the  King,  'and  as  one  that  does  not  understand 
the  logic  of  the  schools ;  for  an  action  may  be  inconsequential 
or  even  meritorious  quocul  hcminemf  that  is,  as  touching  him 
upon  whom  it  is  acted;  and  yet  most  criminal  qwad  Uxum^ 
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or  oonsidering  the  place  whartin  it  is  done,  m  a  man  may 
lawfully  dance  Chrightj  Beardie  or  any  other  dance  in  a  tavern, 
but  not  inter  pwrieUi  eedenoe;  so  that,  though  it  may  have 
been  a  good  deed  to  have  sticked  Loid  Dalgamo,  being  such  as 
he  has  shown  himself,  anywhere  else,  yet  it  fell  under  the  plain 
statute  when  violence  was  offered  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  my  lords,  the  statute  against  striking 
would  be  of  small  use  in  our  court,  if  it  could  be  eluded  by 
justifying  the  person  stricken  to  be  a  knave.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  I  ken  nae  court  in  Christendom  where  knaves 
are  not  to  be  found ;  and  if  men  are  to  break  the  peace  under 
pretence  of  beating  them,  why,  it  will  rain  Jeddart  staves  *  in 
our  very  ante-chamber.' 

*  What  your  Majesty  says,'  replied  Prince  Charles, '  is  marked 
with  your  usual  wisdom :  the  precincts  of  palaces  must  be  sacred 
as  weU  as  the  persons  of  kings,  which  are  respected  even  in  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  as  being  one  step  only  beneath  their 
divinities.  But  your  Majesty's  will  can  control  the  severity  of 
this  and  every  oUier  law,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  on  considera- 
tion of  his  case,  to  grant  this  rash  yoimg  man  a  free  pardon.' 

'  Bern  acu  teti^ti,  Carole^  mi  ptierule,*  answered  the  King ; 
'and  know,  my  lords,  that  we  have,  by  a  shrewd  device  and 
gift  of  our  own,  already  sounded  the  very  depth  of  this  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  disposition.  I  trow  there  be  among  you  some 
that  remember  my  handling  in  the  curious  case  of  my  Lady 
Lake,t  and  how  I  trimmed  them  about  the  story  of  hearkening 
behind  the  arras.  Now  this  put  me  to  cogitation,  and  I  re- 
membered me  of  having  read  that  Dionysius,  King  of  Syracuse, 
whom  historians  call  rvpawos,  which  signifieth  not  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  in  ours,  a  truculent  usurper,  but  a  royal  king 
who  governs,  it  may  be,  something  more  strictly  than  we  and 
other  lawful  monarchs,  whom  the  ancients  termed  jSao-iAcis. 
Now  this  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  caused  cunning  workmen  to 
build  for  himself  a  'Mugg."  D'ye  ken  what  that  is,  my  lord 
bishopf 

*  A  cathedral,  I  presume  to  guess,'  answered  the  bishop. 
'What  the  deil,  man — I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  for 

swearing — but  it  was  no  cathedral,  only  a  lurking-place  called 
the  king's  "  lugg,"  or  "  ear,"  where  he  could  sit  undesoried  and 
hear  the  converse  of  his  prisoners.     Now,  sirs,  in  uoaitation  of 

*  The  old-fashioned  weapon  called  the  Jeddart  staff  was  a  speoles  of  battle-axe.  Of 
m  Tery  great  tempest,  it  is  said,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  that  it  rains  Jeddart  staffs, 
as  in  Sngland  the  common  people  talk  of  its  raining  cats  and  dogs. 

f  SeeNote 42. 
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this  Dionysiufl,  whom  I  took  for  my  pattern,  the  rather  that  he 
was  a  great  Imguist  and  grammarian,  and  tau^t  a  school  with 
good  applause  after  his  abdication — either  he  or  his  sucoeaBoor  of 
the  same  name,  it  matters  not  whilk — ^I  have  caused  them  to 
make  a  "lugg''  up  at  the  state  prison  of  the  Tower  yonder — 
more  like  a  pulpit  than  a  cathedral,  my  lord  bishop— nand  com- 
municating with  the  arras  behind  the  lieutenant's  chamber, 
where  we  may  sit  and  privily  hear  the  discourse  of  such  priaonerB 
as  are  pent  up  there  for  state  offences,  and  so  creep  into  the 
very  secrets  of  our  enemies.' 

The  Prince  cast  a  glance  towards  the  Duke,  expreanve  of 
great  vexation  and  disgust.  Buckingham  shrugged  his  shoulden^ 
but  the  motion  was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

'  Weel,  my  lords,  ye  ken  the  fray  at  the  hunting  this  morn- 
ing— ^I  shall  not  get  out  of  the  trembling  ezies  until  I  have  a 
sound  night's  sleep — ^just  after  that,  they  bring  ye  in  a  pretty 
page  that  had  been  found  in  the  Park.  We  were  warned  against 
CTamining  him  ourselves  by  the  anxious  care  of  those  around 
us ;  nevertheless,  holding  ova  life  ever  at  the  service  of  these 
kingdoms,  we  commanded  all  to  avoid  the  room,  the  rather 
that  we  suspected  this  boy  to  be  a  girl.  What  think  ye,  my 
lords  f  Few  of  you  would  have  thought  I  had  a  hawk's  eye  for 
sic  gear ;  but  we  thank  God  that,  though  we  are  old,  we  know 
so  much  of  such  toys  as  may  beseem  a  man  of  decent  gravity. 
Weel,  my  lords,  we  questioned  this  maiden  in  male  attire  our- 
selves, and  I  profess  it  was  a  very  pretty  interrogatory,  and  well 
followed.  For,  though  she  at  £b»t  professed  that  she  assumed 
this  disguise  in  order  to  countenance  the  woman  who  should 
present  us  with  the  Lady  Hermione's  petition,  for  whom  she 
professed  entire  affection ;  yet  when  we,  suspecting  an^uis  «a 
herlxif  did  put  her  to  the  very  question,  she  was  compdled  to 
own  a  virtuous  attachment  for  Glenvarlochides,  in  such  a  pretty 
passion  of  shame  and  feftr,  that*  we  had  much  ado  to  keep  our 
own  eyes  from  keeping  company  with  hers  in  weeping.  ALhs 
she  laid  before  us  the  false  practices  of  this  Dalguno  towards 
Glenvarlochides,  inveigling  him  into  houses  of  ill  resort,  and 
giving  him  evil  counsel  under  pretext  of  sincere  friendship, 
whereby  the  inexperienced  lad  was  led  to  do  what  was  pre- 
judicial to  himself  and  offensive  to  us.  But,  however  prettUy 
she  told  her  tale,  we  determined  not  altogether  to  trust  to  her 
narration,  but  rather  to  try  the  experiment  whilk  we  had  devised 
for  such  occasions.  And  having  ourselves  speedily  passed  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  we  constituted  ourselves  eavesdropper, 
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as  it  is  called,  to  observe  what  should  pass  between  Glenya]> 
loohides  and  tiiis  page,  wham  we  caused  to  be  admitted  to  his 
apartment,  well  judging  that  if  they  were  of  counsel  together 
to  deceive  us,  it  could  not  be  but  something  of  it  would 
spunk  out.  And  what  think  ye  we  saw,  my  lords  f  Naething 
for  you  to  sniggle  and  laugh  at,  Steenie ;  for  I  question  if  you 
could  have  played  the  temperate  and  Christian-like  part  of  this 
poor  lad  Glenvarloch.  He  might  be  a  father  of  the  church  in 
comparison  of  you,  man.  And  then,  to  tiy  his  patience  yet 
farther,  we  loosed  on  him  a  courtier  and  a  citizen,  that  is,  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  and  our  servant  George  Heriot  here,  wha 
dang  the  poor  lad  about,  and  didna  greatiy  spare  our  royal 
selves.  You  mind,  Geordie,  what  you  said  about  the  wives  and 
concubines  1  but  I  forgie  ye,  man — nae  need  of  kneeling,  I  forgie 
ye — the  readier  that  it  regards  a  certain  particular  whilk,  as  it 
added  not  much  to  Solomon's  credit,  the  lack  of  it  cannot  be 
said  to  impinge  on  ours.  Aweel,  my  lords,  for  all  temptation 
of  sore  distress  and  evil  ensample,  this  poor  lad  never  loosed 
his  tongue  on  us  to  say  one  imbecoming  word ;  which  inclines 
us  the  rather,  acting  always  by  your  wise  advice,  to  treat  this 
afiair  of  the  Park  as  a  thing  done  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
and  under  strong  provocation,  and  therefore  to  confer  our  free 
pardon  on  Lord  Glenvarloch.' 

'  I  am  happy  your  gracious  Majesty,'  said  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, '  has  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  though  I  could  never 
have  guessed  at  the  road  by  which  you  attained  it.' 

'  I  trust,'  said  Prince  Charles,  '  that  it  is  not  a  path  which 
your  Majesty  will  think  it  consistent  with  your  high  dignity  to 
tread  frequently.' 

'  Never  while  I  live  again,  Baby  Charles,  that  I  give  you  my 
royal  word  on.  They  say  that  hearkeners  hear  ill  tales  of 
themselves:  by  my  saul,  my  very  ears  are  tingling  wi'  that 
auld  sorrow  Sir  Mimgo's  sarcasms.  He  called  us  dose-fisted, 
Steenie;  I  am  sure  you  can  contradict  that.  But  it  is  mere 
envy  in  the  auld  mutilated  sinner,  because  he  himself  has  neither 
a  noble  to  hold  in  his  loof  nor  fingens  to  close  on  it  if  he  had.' 
Here  the  King  lost  recollection  of  Sir  Mungo's  irreverence  in 
chuckling  over  his  own  wit,  and  only  farther  alluded  to  it  by 
saying — *  We  must  give  the  old  maunderer  bos  in  lingwun — 
something  to  stop  his  mouth,  or  he  will  rail  at  us  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  And  now,  my  lords,  let  our  warrant  of  mercy  to 
Lord  Glenvarloch  be  presently  expedited,  and  he  put  to  his 
freedom ;  and  as  his  estate  is  likely  to  go  so  sleeveless  a  gate, 
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we  will  ooDfflder  what  means  of  favour  we  can  show  him.  My 
loxda,  I  wish  you  an  appetite  to  an  early  sapper ;  for  our  labonia 
have  approached  that  term.  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie,  you  will 
remain  till  our  oouchee.  My  lord  bishop,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
stay  to  bless  our  meat.    Geordie  Heriot,  a  word  with  you  aparL' 

His  Majesty  then  drew  the  citizen  into  a  comer,  while  the 
councillors,  those  excepted  who  had  been  commanded  to  remain, 
made  their  obeisance  and  withdrew.  '  Geordie,'  said  the  King, 
<  my  good  and  trusty  servant  (here  he  busied  his  fingers  much 
with  the  points  and  ribbons  of  his  dress),  ye  see  that  we  have 
granted,  h!om  our  own  natural  sense  of  right  and  justice,  that 
which  yon  long-backed  fallow — Moniplies,  I  think  they  ca'  him — 
pro£fei^Bd  to  purchase  from  us  with  a  mighty  bribe ;  whilk  we 
refused,  as  being  a  crowned  king,  who  wad  neither  sell  our 
justice  nor  our  mercy  for  pecuniar  consideration.  Now,  what 
think  ye  should  be  the  updiot  of  this  t ' 

'  My  Lord  Glenvarloch's  freedom,  and  his  restoration  to  your 
Majesty's  favour,'  said  Heriot. 

'  I  ken  that,'  said  the  King,  peevishly.  *  Ye  are  very  dull 
to-day.  I  mean,  what  do  you  think  this  fallow  Moniplies  should 
think  about  the  matterf ' 

'Surely  that  yoiu*  Majesty  is  a  most  good  and  gracious 
sovereign,'  answered  Heriot. 

'  We  had  need  to  be  gude  and  gracious  baith,'  said  the  Kin^ 
still  more  pettishly,  'that  have  idiots  about  us  that  cannot 
imderstand  what  we  mint  at,  imless  we  speak  it  out  in  braid 
Lowlands.  See  this  chield  Moniplies,  sir,  and  tell  him  what  we 
have  done  for  Lord  Glenvarloch,  in  whom  he  takes  such  part^ 
out  of  our  own  gracious  motion,  though  we  refused  to  do  it  on 
ony  proffer  of  private  advantage.  Now,  you  may  put  it  tUl 
him,  as  if  of  your  own  mind,  whether  it  wUl  be  a  gracious  or  a 
dutiful  part  in  him  to  press  us  for  present  payment  of  the  two 
or  three  himdred  miserable  pounds  for  whilk  we  were  obliged 
to  opignorate  our  jewels)  Indeed,  mony  men  may  think  ye 
wad  do  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  if  you  took  it  on  yourself  to 
refuse  him  payment,  seeing  he  hath  had  what  he  professed  to 
esteem  full  satisfaction,  and  considering,  moreover,  that  it  is 
evident  he  hath  no  pressing  need  o£^  ti^e  money,  whereof  we 
have  much  necessity.' 

George  Heriot  sighed  internally.  '  6  my  master,'  thought 
he — '  my  dear  master,  is  it  then  fated  you  are  never  to  indulge 
any  kingly  or  noble  sentiment  without  its  being  sullied  by 
some  afterthought  of  interested  selfishness ! ' 
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The  King  troubled  himBelf  not  about  what  he  thought,  but, 
taking  him  by  the  collar,  said,  'Te  ken  my  meaning  now, 
Jingler ;  awa'  wi'  ye.  Tou  are  a  wise  man ;  manage  it  your 
ain  gate,  but  forget  not  our  present  straits.' 

The  citizen  made  hia  obeisance  and  withdrew. 

'And  now,  bairns,'  said  the  King^  'what  do  you  look  upon 
each  other  for ;  and  what  have  you  got  to  ask  of  your  dear  dad 
and  gossip!' 

'  Only,'  said  the  Prince,  '  that  it  would  please  your  Majesty 
to  conmiand  the  lurking-place  at  the  prison  to  be  presently 
built  up:  the  groans  of  a  captive  should  not  be  brought  in 
evidence  against  him.' 

'  What !  build  up  my  lugg.  Baby  Charles  ?  And  yet,  better 
deaf  than  hear  iU  tales  of  oneself.  So  let  them  build  it  up, 
hard  and  fast,  without  delay,  the  rather  that  my  back  is  sair 
with  sitting  in.it  for  a  whole  hour.  And  now  let  us  see  what 
the  cooks  have  been  doing  for  us,  bonny  bairns.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs 
For  cotmBel  in  his  law  affairs ; 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  plaoed  for  show, 
Like  nest-eggra  to  make  clients  lay, 
And  for  his  llUse  opinion  pay. 

ffudibras, 

Ottb  readers  may  recollect  a  certain  smooth-tongued,  lank-haired, 
buckram-suited,  Scottish  scrivener,  who,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
this  history,  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  proUg^  of  Greoige 
Heriot.  It  is  to  his  house  we  are  about  to  remove ;  but  times 
have  changed  with  him.  The  petty  booth  hath  become  a 
chamber  of  importance ;  the  buckmm  suit  is  changed  into  black 
velvet ;  and  although  the  wearer  retains  his  Puritanical  humility 
and  politeness  to  clients  of  consequence,  he  can  now  look  others 
broad  in  the  face,  and  treat  them  with  a  full  allowance  of 
superior  opulence,  and  the  insolence  arising  from  it.  It  was 
but  a  short  period  that  had  achieved  these  alterations,  nor  was 
the  party  himself  as  yet  entirely  accustomed  to  them,  but  the 
change  was  becoming  less  embarrassing  to  him  with  every  day's 
practice.  Among  other  acquisitions  of  wealth,  you  may  see  one 
of  Davie  Bamsay's  best  timepieces  on  the  table,  and  his  eye  is 
frequently  observing  its  revolutions,  while  a  boy,  whom  he  em- 
ploys as  a  scribe,  is  occasionally  sent  out  to  compare  its  progress 
with  the  clock  of  St  Dunstan. 

The  scrivener  himself  seemed  considerably  agitated.  He  took 
from  a  strong-box  a  bundle  of  parchments,  and  read  passages  of 
them  with  great  attention ;  then  began  to  soliloquise — '  There 
is  no  outlet  which  law  can  suggest — no  back-door  of  evasion — 
none :  if  the  lands  of  Glenvarloch  are  not  redeemed  before  it 
rings  noon,  Lord  Dalgamo  has  them  a  cheap  pennyworth. 
Strange,  that  he  should  have  been  at  last  able  to  set  his  patron 
at  defiance,  and  achieve  for  himself  the  fair  estate,  with  the 
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prospect  of  which  he  bo  long  flattered  the  powerful  Baokingham. 
Might  not  Andrew  Skurliewhitter  nick  him  as  neatly  Y  He 
hath  heen  my  patron,  true— not  more  than  Buckingham  was 
his ;  and  be  can  be  so  no  more,  for  he  departs  presently  for 
Scotland.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  hate  him,  and  I  fear  him.  He 
knows  too  many  of  my  secrets ;  I  know  too  many  of  his.  But, 
no— no — ^no— I  need  never  attempt  it,  there  are  no  means  of 
over-reaching  him.     Well,  Willie,  what  o'clock  f ' 

'  Ele'en  hours  just  chappit,  sir.' 

*  Go  to  your  desk  without,  child,'  said  the  soriyener.  '  What 
to  do  nextf  I  shall  lose  the  old  earl's  fair  business,  and,  what 
is  worse,  his  son's  foul  practice.  Old  Heriot  looks  too  close  into 
business  to  permit  me  more  than  the  paltry  and  ordinary  dues. 
The  Whitefrian  business  was  profitable,  but  it  has  become 
unsafe  ever  since— pah  1  what  brought  that  in  my  head  just 
now  Y  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen ;  if  men  should  see  me  in  this 
way !  Willie  (calling  aloud  to  the  boy),  a  cup  of  distilled  waters. 
Soh  I  now  I  could  face  the  devil.' 

He  spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  and  close  by  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  which  was  suddenly  opened  by  Richie  Moni- 
plies,  followed  by  two  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  two  porters 
bearing  money-bags.  'If  ye  can  face  the  devil,  Maister 
Skurliewhitter,'  said  Richie,  'ye  will  be  the  less  likely  to  turn 
your  back  on  a  sack  or  twa  o'  siller,  which  I  have  ta'en  the 
freedom  to  bring  you.  Sathanas  and  Mammon  are  near  akin.' 
The  porters,  at  ihe  same  time,  ranged  their  load  on  the  floor. 

'  I — I,'  stammered  the  surprised  scrivener — '  I  cannot  guess 
what  you  mean,  sir.' 

'Only  that  I  have  brought  you  the  redemption-money  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  in  discharge  of  a  certain  mortgage 
over  his  famOy  inheritance.  And  here,  in  good  time,  comes 
Master  Reginald  Lowestoffe  and  another  honourable  gentleman 
of  the  Temple,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  transaction.' 

'  I — ^I  incline  to  think,'  said  the  scrivener,  '  that  the  term  is 
expired.' 

'You  will  pardon  us,  Master  Scrivener,'  said  Lowestoffe. 
'Tou  will  not  baffle  us;  it  wants  three-quarters  of  noon  by 
every  clock  in  the  city.* 

'  I  must  have  time,  gentlemen,'  said  Andrew,  '  to  examine 
the  gold  by  tale  and  weight.' 

'  Do  so  at  your  leisure.  Master  Scrivener,'  replied  Lowestoffe 
again.  '  We  have  already  seen  the  contents  of  each  sack  told 
wd  weighed,  and  we  have  put  our  seals  on  them.    There  they 
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stand  in  a  row,  twenty  in  number,  each  containing  three  hun- 
dred jellow-bammerB ;  we  are  witnesses  to  the  lawful  tender.' 

'Gentlemen,'  said  the  scriyener,  'this  security  now  belongs 
to  a  mighty  lord.  I  pray  you,  abate  your  haste,  and  let  me 
send  for  Lord  Dalgamo — or  ralJier  I  will  run  for  him  myself.' 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat ;  but  Lowestoffe  called  out — 
'  Friend  Moniplies,  keep  the  door  f ast>  an  thou  be'st  a  man ! 
he  seeks  but  to  put  off  the  time.  In  plain  terms,  Andrew, 
ou  may  send  for  the  devil,  if  you  will,  who  is  the  mightiest 
ord  of  my  acquaintance,  but  from  hence  you  stir  not  tOl  you 
have  answered  our  proposition,  by  rejecting  or  accepting  the 
redemption-money  fairly  tendered;  there  it  lies — ^take  it  <nr 
leave  it  as  you  will.  I  have  skill  enough  to  know  that  the 
law  is  mightier  than  any  lord  in  Britain :  I  have  learned  so 
much  at  Uie  Temple,  if  I  have  learned  nothing  else.  And  see 
that  you  trifle  not  with  it,  lest  it  make  your  long  ears  an  inch 
shorter.  Master  Skurliewhitter.' 

'  Nay,  gentlemen,  if  you  threaten  me,'  said  the  scrivener,  '  I 
cannot  resist  compulsion.' 

'No  threats — no  threats  at  all,  my  little  Andrew,'  said 
Lowestoffe:  'a  little  friendly  advice  only;  foiget  not,  honest 
Andrew,  I  have  se^i  you  in  Alsatia.' 

Without  answering  a  single  word,  the  scrivener  sat  down 
and  drew  in  proper  form  a  fidl  receipt  for  the  money  proffered. 

'  I  take  it  on  your  report,  Master  Lowestoffe,'  he  said ;  '  I 
hope  you  will  remember  I  have  insbted  neither  upon  weight 
nor  tale— I  have  been  dvil ;  if  there  is  deficiency  I  shall  come 
to  loss.' 

'  Fillip  his  nose  with  a  gold-piece,  Richie,'  quoth  the  Templar. 
'  Take  up  the  papers,  and  now  wend  we  mwrily  to  dine  thou 
wot'st  where.' 

'  If  I  might  choose,'  said  Richie,  '  it  should  not  be  at  yonder 
roguish  ordinary ;  but  as  it  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  the 
treat  shall  be  given  wheresoever  you  will  have  it.' 

'At  the  ordinary,'  said  the  one  Templar. 

'At  Beaujeu's,'  said  the  other;  'it  is  the  only  house  in 
London  for  neat  wines,  nimble  drawers,  choice  dishes,  and ' 

'And  high  charges,'  quoth  Richie  Moniplies.  'But,  as  I 
said  before,  gentlemen,  ye  have  a  right  to  command  me  in 
this  thing,  having  so  frai^y  rendered  me  your  service  in  this 
small  matter  of  business,  without  other  stipulation  than  that 
of  a  slight  banquet.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  passed  in  the  street,  where, 
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immediately  afterwards,  the j  met  Lord  Dalgamo.  He  appeared 
in  haste,  touched  his  hat  slightly  to  Marter  Lowestoffe,  who 
returned  his  reyerenoe  with  the  same  negligence  and  walked 
slowly  on  with  his  companion,  while  Lord  Dalgamo  stopped 
Kichie  Moniplies  with  a  commanding  sign,  which  the  instinct 
of  education  compelled  Moniplies,  though  indignant,  to  obey. 

*  Whom  do  you  now  follow,  sirrah  t '  demanded  tiie  noble. 

*  Whomsoever  goeth  before  me)  my  lord,'  answered  Moniplies. 
'No  sauciness,  you  knave;  I  desire  to  know  if  you  still 

aerve  Nigel  Olif aunt  t '  said  Dalgamo. 

'I  am  friend  to  the  noble  Lord  Glenvarloch,'  answered 
Moniplies,  with  dignity. 

*  True,'  replied  Lord  Dalgamo,  '  that  noble  lord  has  sunk  to 
seek  friends  among  lackeys.  Nevertheless — ^hark  thee  hither — 
nevertheless,  if  he  be  of  the  same  mind  as  when  we  last  met, 
thou  mayst  show  him  that,  on  to-morrow,  at  four  aftemoou, 
I  shall  pass  northward  by  Enfield  Chase.  I  will  be  slenderly 
attended,  as  I  design  to  send  my  train  through  Bamet.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  ride  an  easy  pace  through  U&e  forest,  and  to 
linger  a  while  by  Camlet  Moat ;  he  knows  the  place,  and,  ^if 
he  be  aught  but  an  Alsatian  bully,  will  think  it  fitter  for  some 
purposes  than  the  Park.  He  is,  I  understand,  at  liberty,  or 
shortly  to  be  so.  If  he  fail  me  at  the  place  nominated,  he 
must  seek  me  in  Scotland,  where  he  will  find  me  possessed  of 
his  father's  estate  and  lands.' 

'  Humph ! '  muttered  Richie,  '  there  go  twa  words  to  that 
baigain.'  He  even  meditated  a  joke  on  the  means  which  he 
was  conscious  he  possessed  of  baffling  Lord  Dalgamo's  ex- 
pectations; but  there  was  something  of  keen  and  dangerous 
excitement  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  nobleman  which  prompted 
his  discretion  for  once  to  rule  his  wit,  and  he  only  answered — 
'  God  grant  your  lordship  may  well  brook  your  new  conquest 
— ^when  you  get  it.  I  shall  do  your  errand  to  my  lord ;  whilk 
is  to  say,'  he  added  internally,  'he  shall  never  hear  a  word 
of  it  from  Richie.  I  am  not  the  lad  to  put  him  in  such 
hazard.' 

Lord  Dalgamo  looked  at  him  sharply  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  dry,  ironical  tone  which,  in  spite 
of  Richie's  awe,  mingled /With  his  answer,  and  then  waved  his 
hand,  in  signal  he  should  pass  on.  He  himself  walked  slowly 
till  the  trio  were  out  of  sight,  then  turned  back  with  hasty 
steps  to  the  door  of  the  scrivener,  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
progress,  knocked,  and  was  admitted. 
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Lord  Dalgamo  found  the  man  of  law  with  the  money-bagB 
still  standing  before  him ;  and  it  escaped  not  his  penetratii^ 
glance  that  Skurliewhitter  was  disoonoerted  and  alazmed  at 
his  approach. 

'  How  now,  man,'  he  said ;  '  what !  haat  thou  not  a  word  of 
oily  compliment  to  me  on  my  happy  marriage  t  not  a  word  of 
most  philosophical  consolation  on  my  disgrace  at  court  1  Or 
has  my  mien,  as  a  wittol  and  discarded  f  ayourite,  the  properties 
of  the  Gorgon's  head,  the  turhcUcB  PaJUadU  arma,  as  JVbijesty 
might  say  f ' 

'  My  lord,  I  am  elad — ^my  lord,  I  am  sorry,'  answered  the 
trembLg  ix^riyener,  who,  a^  of  the  Yivaoity  of  Loid  Dal- 
game's  temper,  dreaded  the  consequence  of  the  communication 
he  had  to  make  to  him. 

'Glad  and  sorry!'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo.  'That  is 
blowing  hot  and  cold,  with  a  witness.  Hark  ye,  you  picture 
of  petty-larceny  personified,  if  you  are  sony  I  am  a  cuckold, 
rememb^  I  am  only  mine  own,  you  knaye :  there  is  too  little 
blood  in  her  cheeks  to  haye  sent  her  astray  elsewhere.  Well, 
I  will  bear  mine  antler'd  honours  as  I  may — gold  shall  gild 
them;  and  for  my  disgrace,  revenge  shall  sweeten  it^  Ay, 
revenge !  and  there  strikes  the  happy  hour.' 

The  hour  of  noon  was  accordingly  heard  to  peal  from  St. 
Dunstan's.  '  Well  banged,  brave  hammers ! '  said  Lord  Dalgamo^ 
iQ  triumph.  '  The  estate  and  lands  of  Glenvarloch  are  crushed 
beneath  these  clanging  blows.  If  my  steel  to-morrow  prove 
but  as  true  as  your  iron  maces  to-day,  the  poor  landless  lord 
will  little  miss  what  your  peal  hath  cut  him  out  from.  The 
papers — ^the  papers,  thou  varlet !  I  am  to-morrow  northward 
ho  1  At  four,  afternoon,  I  am  bound  to  be  at  Camlet  Moat,  in 
the  Enfield  Chase.  To-night  most  of  my  retinue  set  forward. 
The  papers !    Come,  despatch.' 

'  My  lord,  the — the  papers  of  the  Glenvarloch  mortgage — I 
— I  have  them  not.' 

'  Have  them  not  1 '  echoed  Lord  Dalgamo.  '  Hast  thou  sent 
them  to  my  lodging,  thou  varlet  %  Did  I  not  say  I  was  coming 
hither!  What  mean  you  by  pointing  to  that  money?  What 
villainy  have  you  done  for  itt  It  is  too  large  to  be  come 
honestly  by.' 

'  Your  lordship  knows  best^'  answered  the  scrivener,  in  great 
perturbation.     '  The  gold  is  your  own.     It  is — ^it  is ^ 

'  Not  the  redemption-money  of  the  Glenvarloch  estate  ? '  said 
Dalgamo.    '  Dare  not  say  it  is,  or  I  will,  upon  the  spot^  divorce 
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jour  pettifogging  soul  from  jour  carrion  carcass ! '  So  sajing, 
he  seized  the  scriyener  bj  the  collar  and  shook  him  so  yehe- 
mentl J  that  he  tore  it  from  the  cassock. 

'  Mj  lord,  I  must  call  for  help,'  said  the  trembling  caitiff, 
-who  felt  at  tiiat  moment  all  the  bitterness  of  the  mortal  agonj. 

*  It  was  the  laVs  act,  not  mine.     What  could  I  do? ' 

'Dost  ask!  Whj,  thou  snivelling  dribblet  of  damnation, 
yrere  all  th  j  oaths,  tricks,  and  lies  spent  f  or  do  jou  hold  jour- 
self  too  good  to  utter  them  in  mj  service  Y  Thou  shouldst 
have  lied,  cozened,  outswom  truth  itself,  rather  than  stood 
betwixt  me  and  mj  revenge !     But  mark  me,'  he  continued ; 

*  I  know  more  of  jour  pranks  than  would  hang  thee.  A  line 
from  me  to  the  Attomej-General,  and  thou  art  sped.' 

'What  would  jou  have  me  to  do,  mj  lord!'  said  the 
scrivener.     'All  that  art  and  law  can  accomplish,  I  will  trj.' 

'  Ah,  are  jou  converted  f  Do  so,  or  pit j  of  jour  life ! '  said 
the  lord;  'and  remember  I  never  fail  mj  word.  Then  keep 
that  accursed  gold,'  he  continued.  '  Or,  staj,  I  will  not  trust 
JOU  j  send  me  this  gold  home  presentl  j  to  m  j  lodging.  I  will 
still  forward  to  Scotland,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  that  I  hold 
out  Qlenvarloch  Castle  against  the  owner,  bj  means  of  the 
ammunition  he  has  himself  furnished.  Thou  art  readj  to  serve 
me  f '    The  scrivener  professed  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

'Then  remember,  the  hour  was  past  ere  pajment  was 
tendered;  and  see  thou  hast  witnesses  of  trust j  memorj  to 
prove  that  point.* 

'Tush,  mj  lord,  I  will  do  more,'  said  Andrew,  reviving :  ' I 
will  prove  that  Lord  Qlen  varloch's  friends  threatened,  swaggered, 
and  drew  swords  on  me.  Did  jour  lordship  think  I  was  un- 
grateful enough  to  have  suffered  them  to  prejudice  jour  lord- 
ship, save  that  the j  had  bare  swords  at  m j  throat  ? ' 

'  Enough  said,'  replied  Dalgamo ;  '  jou  are  perfect.  Mind 
that  JOU  continue  so,  as  jou  would  avoid  mj  furj.  I  leave  mj 
page  below ;  get  porters,  and  let  them  follow  me  instantlj  with 
the  gold.' 

So  sajing.  Lord  Dalgamo  left  the  scrivener's  habitation. 

Skurliewhitter,  having  despatched  his  boj  to  get  porters  of 
trust  for  transporting  the  mone j,  remained  alone  and  in  dismaj, 
meditating  bj  what  means  he  could  shake  himself  free  of  the 
vindictive  and  ferocious  nobleman,  who  possessed  at  once  a 
dangerous  knowledge  of  his  character  and  the  power  of  expos- 
ing him  where  exposure  would  be  ruin.  He  had  indeed 
acquiesced  in  the  plan,  rapidl j  sketched,  for  obtaining  posses- 
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sion  of  the  ranaomed  estate,  but  his  experience  foreaaw  that 
this  would  be  impossible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  oould 
not  anticipate  the  Tarious  consequences  of  Lord  Dalgamo's 
resentment  without  fears  from  which  his  sordid  soul  recoiled. 
To  be  in  the  power,  and  subject  both  to  the  humours  and  the 
extortions,  of  a  spendthrift  young  lord,  just  when  his  industry 
had  shaped  out  the  means  of  fortune—it  was  the  most  crud 
trick  which  fate  oould  haye  played  the  incipient  usurer. 

While  the  scriyener  was  in  this  fit  of  anxious  antidipatioDy 
one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  apartment^  and,  being  desired 
to  enter,  appeared  in  the  coarse  riding-cloak  of  uncut  Wiltshire 
doth,  fastened  by  a  broad  leather  belt  and  brass  buckle, 
which  was  then  generally  worn  by  graders  and  countrymen. 
Skurliewhitter,  bdieying  he  saw  in  his  yidtor  a  country  client 
who  mi^t  proye  profitable,  had  opened  his  mouth  to  request 
him  to  be  seated,  when  the  stranger,  throwing  back  his  Mete 
hood  which  he  had  drawn  oyer  his  face,  showed  the  scriyener 
features  well  imprinted  in  his  recollection,  but  which  he  neyer 
saw  without  a  dispodtion  to  swoon. 

'Is  it  your  he  said,  faintly,  as  the  stranger  rep]acod  the 
hood  which  concealed  his  features. 

'Who  else  should  it  bef  said  his  yidtor. 

*Thoa  son  of  parohment,  got  betwixt  the  ink-hom 
And  the  etan'd  prooeflB-ng^  that  mayeat  oall 
The  pen  thy  &tner,  and  the  ink  thy  mother, 
The  wax  thy  brother,  and  the  aand  thy  aiflter, 
And  the  good  pillory  thy  oonsin  allied — 
Biae,  and  do  reyerenoe  onto  me,  thy  better ! ' 

'Not  yet  down  to  the  countxy,'  said  the  scriyener,  'after 
eyery  warning  ?  Do  not  think  your  grader's  doak  will  bear 
you  out,  captain — no,  nor  your  scraps  of  stage-plays.' 

'  Why,  what  would  you  haye  me  to  do  T  said  the  captdn. 
'Would  you  haye  me  staryef  If  I  am  to  fly,  you  must 
eke  my  wings  with  a  few  feathers.  You  can  spare  them,  I 
thmk.' 

'Tou  had  means  already :  you  haye  had  ten  pieces.  What 
is  become  of  them! ' 

'Gone,'  answered  Captain  Colepepper — 'gone,  no  matter 
where ;  I  had  a  mind  to  bite,  and  I  was  bitten,  that's  all.  I 
think  my  hand  shook  at  the  thought  of  t'other  night's  work, 
for  I  trowled  the  doctors  like  a  yery  baby.' 

'And  you  haye  lost  all,  then  ?  Well,  take  this  and  be  gone,' 
said  the  scriyener. 
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'What,  two  poor  smelts !  Marry,  plague  of  your  bounty ! 
But  remember  you  are  as  deep  in  as  I.' 

'  Not  80,  by  Heayen ! '  answered  the  scriyener :  '  I  only 
thought  of  easing  the  old  man  of  some  papers  and  a  trifle  of  his 
gold,  and  you  took  his  life.' 

'Were  he  living,'  answered  Colepepper,  *he  would  rather 

have  lost  it  than  his  money.     But  that  is  not  the  questiou, 

Master  Skurliewhitter.     Tou  undid  the  private  bolts  of  the 

window  when  you  visited  him  about  some  afiairs  on  the  day  ere 

he  died;  so  satisfy  yourself  that,  if  I  am  taken,  I  will  not 

swing  alone.     Pity  Jack  Hempsfield  is  dead,  it  spoils  the  old 

catch — 

'  And  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men, 

And  three  merty  men  are  we, 
As  ever  did  eing  three  parts  in  a  string, 
All  under  the  triple  tree.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  speak  lower,'  said  the  scrivener ;  '  is  this  a 
place  or  time  to  make  your  midnight  catches  heard  ?  But  how 
much  will  serve  your  turn  ?    I  tell  you,  I  am  but  ill  provided.' 

'  Tou  tell  me  a  lie  then,'  said  the  bully — 'a  most  palpable 
and  gross  lie.  Howmuch,  d'ye  say,  will  serve  my  turn?  Why, 
one  of  these  bags  will  do  for  the  present.' 

'  I  swear  to  you  that  these  bags  of  money  are  not  at  my 
disposal.' 

'Not  honestly  perhaps,'  said  the  captain,  'but  that  makes 
little  difference  betwixt  us.' 

'  I  swear  to  you,'  continued  the  scrivener,  '  they  are  in  no 
way  at  my  disposal :  they  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  tale ; 
I  am  to  pay  them  over  to  Lord  Dalgamo^  whose  boy  waits  for 
them,  and  I  could  not  skelder  one  piece  out  of  them  without 
risk  of  hue  and  cry.' 

'  Can  you  not  put  off  the  delivery  7 '  said  the  bravo,  his  huge 
hand  still  fumbling  with  one  of  the  bags,  as  if  his  fingers  longed 
to  close  on  it. 

' Impossible,'  said  the  scrivener,  'he  sets  forward  to  Scotland 
to-monow.' 

'  Ay ! '  said  the  bully,  after  a  moment's  thought.  '  Travels 
he  the  North  road  with  such  a  chaige  Y ' 

'  He  is  well  accompanied,'  added  the  scrivener ;  '  but  yet ' 

'  But  yet — ^but  what  1 '  said  the  bravo. 

'  Nay,  I  meant  nothing,'  said  the  scrivener. 

'Thou  didst — ^thou  hadst  the  wind  of  some  good  thing,' 
replied  Colepepper ;  '  I  saw  thee  pause  like  a  setting  dog.    Thou 
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wilt  say  as  little,  and  make  aa  sure  a  sign,  as  a  well-bred 
spaniel.' 

'All  I  meant  to  say,  captain,  was  that  his  servants  go  by 
Bameti  and  he  himself,  wiUi  his  page,  passes  through  Enfield 
Chase ',  and  he  spoke  to  me  yesterday  of  riding  a  soft  pace.' 

'  Aha !    Comest  thou  to  me  there,  my  boy  t' 

'  And  of  resting,'  continued  the  scriyener — '  resting  a  space 
at  Camlet  Moat.' 

'  Why,  this  is  better  than  oook-fighting ! '  said  the  captain. 

'I  see  not  how  it  can  advantage  you,  captain,'  said  the 
scrivener.  '  But,  however,  they  cannot  ride  fast,  for  bis  page 
rides  the  sumpter-horse,  which  carries  all  that  weight,'  pointing 
to  the  money  on  the  table.  '  Lord  Dalgamo  looks  sharp  to  the 
world's  gear.' 

'  That  horse  will  be  obliged  to  those  who  may  ease  him  of 
his  burden,'  said  the  bravo ;  '  and,  egad,  he  may  be  met  with. 
He  hath  still  that  page — that  same  Lutin — that  goblin  ?  Well, 
the  boy  hath  set  game  for  me  ere  now.  I  will  be  revenged,  too, 
for  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  an  old  score  at  the  ordinazy.  Let 
me  see — Black  Feltham  and  Dick  Shakebag — ^we  shall  want  a 
fourth.  I  love  to  make  sure,  and  the  booty  will  stand  parting, 
besides  what  I  can  bucket  them  out  of.  Well,  scrivener,  lend 
me  two  pieces.  Bravely  done — ^nobly  imparted !  Give  ye  god- 
den.'  And  wrapping  his  disguise  closer  around  him,  away  he 
went. 

When  he  had  left  the  room,  the  scrivener  wrung  his  hands 
and  exclaimed,  '  More  blood — ^more  blood !  I  thought  to  have 
had  done  with  it ;  but  this  time  there  was  no  fault  with  me — 
none — and  then  I  shall  have  all  the  advantage.  If  this  ruffian 
falls,  there  is  truce  with  his  tugs  at  my  purse^rings ;  and  if 
Lord  Dalgamo  dies — as  is  most  likely,  for,  though  as  mudi 
afraid  of  cold  steel  as  a  debtor  of  a  dim,  this  fellow  is  a  deadly 
shot  from  behind  a  bush — ^then  am  I  in  a  thousand  ways  safe 
— safe — safe.' 

We  willingly  drop  the  curtain  over  him  and  his  reflections. 
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We  are  not  worst  at  once ;  the  oonrse  of  eyil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay. 
Bat  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philoeophy — 
Ay,  and  religion  too — shall  strive  in  yain 
To  turn  the  neadlong  torrent. 

Old  Play, 

Thb  Templars  had  been  regaled  by  our  friend  Richie  Moniplies 
in  a  private  chamber  at  Beaujeu's,  where  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  good  company;  for  he  had  exchanged  his  serving- 
man's  doak  and  jerkin  for  a  grave  yet  handsome  suit  of 
clothes,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  such  as  might  have 
befitted  an  older  man  than  himself.  He  had  positively  declined 
presenting  himself  at  the  ordinary — a  point  to  which  his  com- 
panions were  very  desirous  to  have  brought  him,  for  it  will  be 
easily  believed  that  such  wags  as  Lowestoffe  and  his  companion 
were  not  indisposed  to  a  little  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the 
raw  and  pedantic  Scotsman,  besides  the  chance  of  easing  him 
of  a  few  pieces,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  acquired  consider- 
able command.  But  not  even  a  succession  of  measures  of 
sparkling  sack,  in  which  the  little  brilliant  atoms  circulated 
like  motes  in  the  sun's  rays,  had  the  least  effect  on  Richie's 
sense  of  decorum.  He  retained  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  even 
whUe  he  drank  like  a  fish,  partly  from  his  own  natural  inclina- 
tion to  good  liquor,  partly  in  the  way  of  good  fellowship  towards 
his  guests.  When  the  wine  began  to  make  some  innovation 
on  their  heads,  Master  Lowestoffe,  tired,  perhaps,  of  the  humours 
of  Richie,  who  began  to  become  yet  more  stoically  contra- 
dictory and  dogmatical  than  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
entertainment^  proposed  to  his  friend  to  break  up  their  debauch 
and  join  the  gamesters. 

The  drawer  was  called  accordingly,  and  Richie  discharged 
the  reckoning  of  the  party,  with  a  generous  remuneration  to 
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the  attendantSy  which  was  receiyed  with  cap  and  knee,  and 
many  assuiances  of — '  Kindly  welcome,  gentlemen.' 

'  I  grieve  we  should  part  so  soon,  gentlemen,'  said  Richie  to 
his  companions ;  '  and  I  would  you  had  cracked  another  quart 
ere  you  went,  or  stayed  to  take  some  slight  matter  of  supper 
and  a  glass  of  Rhenish.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  having 
graced  my  poor  collation  thus  far;  and  I  commend  you  to 
fortime,  in  your  own  courses,  for  the  ordinary  neither  was,  is, 
nor  shall  be  an  element  of  mine.' 

'Fare  thee  weU,  then,'  said  Lowesto£fe,  'most  sapient  and 
sententious  Master  Moniplies.  May  you  soon  have  another 
mortgage  to  redeem,  and  may  I  be  there  to  witness  it;  and  may 
you  play  the  good  fellow  as  heartily  as  you  have  done  this  day.' 

'  Nay,  gentlemen,  it  is  merely  of  your  grace  to  say  so ;  but, 
if  you  would  but  hear  me  speak  a  few  words  of  admonition 
respecting  this  wicked  ordinary ' 

'  Reserve  the  lesson,  most  honourable  Richie,'  said  Lowestofie, 
'  until  I  have  lost  all  my  money,'  showing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
purse  indifferently  well  provided, '  and  then  the  lecture  is  likely 
to  have  some  weight.' 

'  And  keep  my  share  of  it,  Richie,'  said  the  other  Templar, 
showing  an  almost  empty  puree  in  his  turn,  '  till  this  be  full 
again,  and  then  I  will  promise  to  hear  you  with  some  patience.' 

'  Ay — ay,  gallants,'  said  Richie, '  the  full  and  the  empty  gang 
a'  ae  gate,  and  that  is  a  grey  one ;  but  the  time  will  come.' 

'  Nay,  it  is  come  already,'  said  Lowestofie :  '  they  have  set 
out  the  hazard  table.  Since  you  will  peremptorily  not  go  with 
us,  why,  farewell,  Richie.' 

'  And  farewell,  gentlemen,'  said  Richie,  and  left  the  house, 
into  which  they  had  returned. 

Moniplies  was  not  many  steps  from  the  door,  when  a  person 
whom,  lost  in  his  reflections  on  gaming,  ordinaries,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  he  had  not  observed,  and  who  had  been  as 
negligent  on  his  part,  ran  full  against  faim ;  and,  when  Richie 
desired  to  know  whether  he  meant  'ony  incivility,'  replied  by  a 
curse  on  Scotland  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  A  less  round 
reflection  on  his  country  would,  at  any  time,  have  provoked 
Richie,  but  more  especially  when  he  had  a  double  quart  of 
Canary  and  better  in  his  pate.  He  was  alx)ut  to  give  a  very 
rough  answer,  and  to  second  his  word  by  action,  when  a  closer 
view  of  his  antagonist  changed  his  purpose. 

'  Ton  are  the  vera  lad  in  the  warld,'  said  Richie,  '  wh<«n  I 
most  wished  to  meet.' 
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*  And  you,'  answered  the  stranger,  'or  any  of  jour  beggarly 
countrymen,  are  the  last  sight  I  sJbiould  ever  wish  to  see.  You 
Soots  are  ever  fair  and  false,  and  an  honest  man  cannot  thrive 
within  eye^ot  of  you.' 

'As  to  our  porerty,  friend/ replied  Richie, '  that  is  as  Heaven 
pleases ;  but  touching  our  f alset,  111  prove  to  you  that  a  Scots- 
man bears  as  leal  and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend  as  ever  beat  in 
English  doublet.' 

'  I  care  not  whether  he  does  or  not,'  said  the  gallant.  '  Let 
me  go;  why  keep  you  hold  of  my  cloak?  Let  me  go,  or  I  will 
thrust  you  into  the  kennel.' 

'  I  believe  I  could  f oigie  ye,  for  you  did  me  a  good  turn  once, 
in  plucking  me  out  of  it^'  said  the  Scot. 

'Beshrew  my  fingers,  then,  if  they  did  so,'  replied  the 
stranger.  '  I  would  your  whole  country  lay  there,  along  with 
you ;  and  Heaven's  curse  blight  the  hand  l^t  helped  to  raise 
them  I    Why  do  you  stop  my  way  ? '  he  added,  fiercely. 

'  Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,'  said  Richie.  '  Nay, 
never  start  about  it^  man ;  you  see  vou  are  known.  Alack-a- 
day !  that  an  honest  man's  son  should  live  to  start  at  hearing 
himself  called  by  his  own  name  1 ' 

Jenkin  struck  his  brow  violently  with  his  clenched  fist. 

'  Come — come,'  said  Richie,  '  this  passion  availeth  nothing. 
Tell  me  what  gate  go  you  % ' 

'  To  the  devil  1 '  answered  Jin  Yin. 

'  That  is  a  black  gate,  if  you  speak  according  to  the  letter,' 
answered  Richie ;  '  but  if  metaphorically,  there  are  worse  places 
in  this  great  city  than  the  Devil  Tavern ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  go 
thither  with  you,  and  bestow  a  pottle  of  burnt  sack  on  you ;  it 
wiU  correct  the  crudities  of  my  stomach,  and  form  a  gentle 
preparative  for  the  leg  of  a  cold  pullet.' 

'I  pray  you,  in  good  fashion,  to  let  me  go,'  said  Jenkin. 
'  You  may  mean  me  kindly,  and  I  wish  you  to  have  no  wrong 
at  my  huid ;  but  I  am  in  the  humour  to  be  dangerous  to  my- 
self or  any  one.' 

'  I  will  abide  the  risk,'  said  the  Scot^  '  if  you  will  but  come 
with  me ;  and  here  is  a  place  convenient,  a  howff  nearer  than 
the  Devil,  whilk  is  but  an  ill-omened,  drouthy  name  for  a  tavern. 
This  other  of  the  St.  Andrew  is  a  quiet  place,  where  I  have  ta'en 
my  whetter  now  and  then  when  I  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Temple  with  Lord  Glenvarloch.  What  the  deil's  the 
matter  wi'  the  man,  garr'd  him  gie  sic  a  spang  as  that,  and 
almaist  brought  himself  and  me  on  the  causeway?' 

XIV  27 
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'Do  not  name  that  false  Sooths  name  to  me,'  said  Jin  Vio, 
<  if  you  would  not  have  me  go  mad !  I  was  happy  before  I  saw 
him ;  he  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  ill  that  lias  befallen  me : 
he  has  made  a  knave  and  a  madman  of  me ! ' 

' If  you  are  a  knave,'  said  Richie,  'you  have  met  an  officer; 
if  you  are  daft»  you  have  met  a  keeper ;  but  a  gentle  officer  and 
a  Kind  keeper.  Look  you,  my  gude  friend,  there  has  been 
twenty  things  said  about  this  same  lord  in  which  there  is  no 
more  truth  than  in  the  leasings  of  Mahound.  The  want  they 
can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  not  always  so  amenable  to  good 
advice  as  I  would  pray  him,  you,  and  every  young  man  to  be. 
Come  wi'  me — just  come  ye  wi'  me ;  and,  if  a  little  spell  of  siUer 
and  a  great  deal  of  excellent  counsel  can  relieve  your  occaflians^ 
all  I  can  say  is,  you  have  had  the  luck  to  meet  one  capable  of 
giving  you  both,  and  maist  wiUing  to  bestow  them.' 

The  pertinacity  of  the  Scot  prevailed  over  the  sullenneas  of 
Vincent,  who  was  indeed  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  incapacitj 
to  think  for  himself,  which  led  him  to  yield  the  more  readily 
to  the  suggestions  of  another.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
dragged  into  the  small  tavern  which  Richie  recommended,  and 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  seated  in  a  snug  niche,  with 
a  reeking  pottle  of  burnt  sack  and  a  paper  of  sugar  betwixt 
them.  Pipes  and  tobacco  were  also  provided,  but  were  only 
used  by  Richie,  who  had  adopted  the  custom  of  late,  as  adding 
considerably  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  manner,  and 
affording,  as  it  were,  a  bland  and  pleasant  aocompaniment  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  flowed  from  his  tongue.  After  they 
had  filled  their  glasses  and  drunk  them  in  silence,  Richie  repeated 
the  question,  whither  his  guest  was  going  when  they  met  so 
fcMrtunately. 

'I  told  you,'  said  Jenkin,  'I  was  going  to  destruction — I 
mean  to  the  gaming-house.  I  am  resolved  to  haaard  these  two 
or  three  pieces,  to  get  as  much  as  will  pay  for  a  passage  with 
Captain  Sharker,  whose  ship  lies  at  €h»vesend,  bomid  for 
America ;  and  so  eastward  hoe  1  I  met  one  devil  in  the  way 
already,  who  would  have  tempted  me  from  my  purpose,  but  I 
spumed  him  from  me ;  you  may  be  another  for  what  I  know. 
What  degree  of  damnation  do  you  propose  for  me,'  he  added 
wildly,  'and  what  is  the  price  of  itf ' 

'  I  would  have  you  to  know,'  answered  Richie,  '  that  I  deal 
in  no  such  commodities,  whether  as  buyer  or  seller.  But  if 
you  will  tell  me  honestly  the  cause  of  your  distress,  I  will  do 
what  is  in  my  power  to  help  you  out  of  it — ^not  being,  how- 
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ever,  prodigal  of  promises  until  I  know  the  ease,  as  a  learned 
physician  only  gives  advice  when  he  has  observed  the  diar 

gDOStiOB.' 

'No  one  has  anything  to  do  with  my  affaiis,'  said  the  poor 
lad ;  and  folding  lus  anns  on  the  table,  he  laid  his  head  upon 
them,  with  the  sullen  dejection  of  the  overburdened  lama, 
when  it  throws  itself  down  to  die  in  desperation. 

Richie  Moniplies,  like  most  folk  who  have  a  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  was  fond  of  the  task  of  consolation,  which  at 
once  displayed  his  superiority  (for  the  consoler  is  necessarily, 
for  the  time  at  leasts  superior  to  the  afflicted  person)  and 
indulged  his  love  of  talking.  He  inflicted  on  the  poor  penitent 
a  harangue  of  pitiless  length,  stuffed  full  of  the  usual  topics  of 
the  mutability  of  human  a£hirs,  the  eminent  advantages  of 
patience  under  affliction,  the  folly  of  grieving  for  what  hath 
no  remedy,  the  necessity  of  taking  more  care  for  the  future, 
and  some  gentle  rebukes  on  accoimt  of  the  past^  which  add  he 
threw  in  to  assist  in  subduing  the  patient's  obstinacy,  as 
Hannibal  used  vinegar  in  cutting  his  way  through  rocks.  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  endure  this  flood  of  commonplace 
eloquence  in  silence ;  and  Jin  Yin,  whether  desirous  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  words  crammed  thus  into  his  ear,  'against  the 
stomach  of  his  sense,^  or  whether  confiding  in  Richie's  protest* 
ations  of  friendship,  which  the  wretched,  says  Fieldmg,  are 
ever  so  ready  to  believe,  or  whether  merely  to  give  his  sottows 
vent  in  words,  raised  his  head,  and  turning  his  red  and  swollen 
eyes  to  Richie — 

'Codksbones,  man,  only  hold. thy  tongue  and  thou  shalt 
know  all  about  it;  and  then  all  I  ask  of  thee  is  to  shake  hands 
and  part    This  Margaret  Ramsay — ^you  have  seen  her,  man!' 

'Once,'  said  Richie — 'once,  at  Master  George  Heriot's,  in 
Lombard  Street    I  was  in  the  room  when  they  dined.' 

'  Ay,  you  helped  to  shift  their  trenchers,  I  remember,'  said 
Jin  Yin.  'Well,  that  same  pretty  girl-^-and  I  will  uphold  her 
the  prettiest  betwixt  Paul's  and  the  Bar — she  is  to  be  wedded 
to  your  Lord  Glenvarloch,  with  a  pestilence  on  him  1 ' 

'That  is  impossible,'  said  Richie — 'it  is  raving  nonsense, 
man ;  they  make  April  gouks  of  you  cockneys  every  month  in 
the  year.  The  Lord  Glenvarloch  marry  tiie  daughter  of  a 
Lonnun  mechanic !  I  would  as  soon  believe  the  great  Prester 
John  would  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  packman.' 

'  Hark  ye,  brother,'  said  Jin  Yin,  '  I  will  allow  no  one  to 
speak  disregardfully  ck  the  city,  for  ail  I  am  in  trouble.' 
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'  I  crave  your  pardon,  man — ^I  meant  no  oflfenoe,'  said  Ricliie ; 
*  but  as  to  the  marriage,  it  is  a  thing  simply  impossible/ 

'  It  is  a  thing  that  will  take  place,  though,  for  the  Duke  and 
the  Prince,  and  all  of  them,  have  a  finger  in  it;  and  espedally 
the  old  fool  of  a  King,  that  makes  her  out  to  be  some  great 
woman  in  her  own  oountry,  as  all  the  Scots  pretend  to  be,  you 
know.' 

*  Master  Vincent,  but  that  you  are  under  affliction,'  said 
the  consoler,  offended  on  his  part,  *  I  would  hear  no  national 
reflectioDB.' 

The  afflicted  youth  apologised  in  his  turn,  but  asserted,  '  It 
was  true  that  the  King  said  Peg-^-Ramsay  was  some  far-off  sort 
of  noblewoman ;  and  that  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
match,  and  had  run  about  like  an  old  gander,  oaokling  about 
P^g^e  ever  since  he  had  seen  her  in  hose  and  doublet — and  no 
wonder,'  added  poor  Yin,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'This  may  be  all  true^'  said  Bichie,  'though  it  Bounds 
strange  in  my  ears ;  but^  man,  you  should  not  speak  evil  of 
dignities.  Curse  not  the  King,  Jenkin,  not  even  in  thy  bed- 
duimber :  stone  walls  have  ears,  no  one  has  a  right  to  know 
that  better  than  I.' 

'  I  do  not  curse  the  foolish  old  man,'  said  Jenkin ;  *  but  I 
would  have  them  carry  things  a  peg  low^.  If  they  were  to 
see  on  a  plain  field  thirty  thousand  such  pikes  aa  I  have  seen 
in  the  artillery  gardens,  it  would  not  he  their  long-haired 
courtiers  would  help  them,  I  trow.'  * 

'Hout  tout^  man,'  said  Richie,  'mind  where  the  Stuarts 
come  frae,  and  never  think  they  would  want  spears  or  clay- 
mores either;  but  leaving  sic  matters,  whilk  are  periloua  to 
speak  on,  I  say  once  more,  what  is  your  concern  in  all  this 
matter?' 

'  What  is  it  ? '  said  Jenkin ;  '  why,  have  I  not  fixed  on  Peg-«- 
Ramsay  to  be  my  true  love,  from  the  day  I  came  to  her  old 
father's  shop?  And  have  I  not  carried  her  pattens  and  her 
chopines  for  three  years,  and  borne  her  prayer-book  to  churofa, 
and  brushed  the  cushion  for  her  to  kneel  down  upon ;  and  did 
she  ever  say  me  nay  ?' 

'  I  see  no  cause  she  had,'  said  Richie,  '  if  the  like  of  such 
small  services  were  all  that  ye  proffered.  Ah,  man !  there  are 
few — ^very  few,  either  of  fools  or  of  wise  men,  ken  how  to  guide 
a  woman.' 

'  Why,  did  I  not  serve  her  at  the  risk  of  my  freedom,  and 

*  See  MlUteiy  IMnlng  of  Londoiien.    Note  tt. 
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▼eiy  nigh  at  the  risk  of  my  neck  f  Did  she  not — ^no^  it  was 
0ot  her  neither,  but  that  accursed  beldam  whom  she  caused 
to  work  upon  me — ^persuade  me  like  a  fool  to  turn  myself  into 
a  waterman  to  help  my  lord,  and  a  plague  to  him !  down  to 
Scotland  f  And  instead  of  going  peaceably  down  to  the  ship  at 
Oraveeend,  did  not  he  rant  and  buUy,  and  show  his  pistols,  and 
make  me  land  him  at  Greenwich,  where  he  played  some  swagger- 
ing pranks,  that  helped  both  him  and  me  into  the  Towerf ' 

*  Aha  1 '  said  Richie,  throwing  more  than  his  usual  wisdom 
into  his  looks,  'so  you  were  the  green-jacketed  waterman  that 
rowed  Lord  Glenvarloch  down  the  river  f ' 

'  The  more  fool  I,  that  did  not  souse  him  in  the  Thames,' 
said  Jenkin ;  '  and  I  was  the  lad  that  would  not  confess  one 
word  of  who  or  what  I  was,  though  they  threatened  to  make 
me  hug  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.' 

'  Wha  is  she,  man?'  said  Richie ;  '  she  must  be  an  ill-fashioned 
piece,  if  you're  so  much  afraid  of  her,  and  she  come  of  such  high 
kin.' 

'I  mean  the  rack — the  rack,  man,'  said  Jenkin.  'Where 
were  you  bred  that  never  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's 
daughter?  But  all  the  dukes  and  duchesses  in  England  could 
have  got  nothii^  out  of  me ;  so  the  truth  came  out  some  other 
way,  and  I  was  set  free.  Home  I  ran,  thinking  myself  one  of 
the  deverest  and  happiest  fellows  in  the  ward.  And  she^she 
— she  wanted  to  pay  me  with  money  for  all  my  true  service  t 
and  she  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  coldly  at  the  same  time,  I 
wished  myself  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  Tower.  I  wish 
they  had  racked  me  to  death  before  I  heard  this  Scottishman 
was  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  sweetheart ! ' 

'But  are  ye  sure  ye  have  lost  herf  said  Richie.  'It  sounds 
strange  in  my  ears  that  my  Lord  Glenvarloch  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  dealer;  though  there  are  uncouth  marriages 
made  in  London,  111  aUow  that.' 

'Why,  I  tell  you  this  lord  was  no  sooner  blear  of  the  Tower 
than  he  and  Master  George  Heriot  comes  to  xxiake  proposals  for 
her,  with  the  King's  assent,  and  what  not;  and  fine  fair-day 
prospects  of  court  &vour  for  this  lord,  for  he  hath  not  an  acre 
of  land.' 

'Well,  and  what  said  the  auld  watch-maker T  said  Richie; 
'was  he  not^  as  might  weel  beseem  him,  ready  to  loup  out  of 
his  skin-case  for  very  joy  f ' 

'  He  multiplied  six  figures  progressively,  and  reported  the 
product ;  then  gave  his  consent.' 
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■ 

'And  what  did  you  dof 

'  I  rushed  into  the  streets,'  said  the  poor  lad, '  with  a  buxnmg 
heart  and  a  bloodshot  eve ;  and  where  did  I  first  find  m jself » 
but  with  that  beldam,  Motlier  Suddleohop;  and  what  did  she 
propose  to  me,  but  to  take  the  road? ' 

'  Take  the  road,  man !  in  what  sense  f '  said  Richia 

*  Even  aa  a  clerk  to  St.  Nicholas— as  a  highwayman,  like 
Poins  and  Peto,  and  the  good  fellows  in  the  play.  And  who 
think  you  was  to  be  my  captain  f — for  she  had  the  whole  out 
ere  I  could  speak  to  her;  I  fancy  she  took  silence  for  consent, 
and  thought  me  damned  too  unutterably  to  haTO  one  thought 
left  that  savoured  of  redemption — ^who  was  to  be  my  captain, 
but  the  knave  that  you  saw  me  cudgel  at  the  ordinary  when 
you  waited  on  Lord  Glenvarloch — a  cowardly,  sharking,  l^evish 
bully  about  town  here,  whom  they  call  Golepepper.' 

'  Colepepper — ^umph — ^I  know  somewhat  of  that  smaik,'  said 
Richie;  'ken  ye  by  ony  chance  where  he  may  be  heard  of, 
Master  Jenkiof  ye  wad  do  me  a  sincere  service  to  tell  ma' 

'  Why,  he  lives  something  obscurely,'  answered  the  appren- 
tice, '  on  account  of  suspicion  of  some  villainy — ^I  believe  that 
horrid  murder  in  Whitefriars,  or  some  sttch  matter.  But  I 
might  have  heard  all  about  him  from  Dame  Suddlechop,  for  she 
spoke  of  my  meeting  him  at  Enfield  Chase,  with  some  other 
good  f eUows,  to  do  a  robbery  on  one  that  goes  northward  with 
a  store  of  treasure.' 

'  And  you  did  not  agree  to  this  fine  project  f '  said  Moniplies. 

*  I  cursed  her  for  a  hag,  and  came  away  about  my  businesa^' 
answered  Jenkin. 

'  Ay,  and  what  said  she  to  that,  man  f  That  would  startle 
her,'  said  Richie. 

'Not  a  whit.  She  laughed,  and  said  she  was  in  jest^' 
answered  Jenkin ;  '  but  I  know  the  she-devU's  jest  from  her 
earnest  too  well  to  be  taken  in  that  way.  But  she  knows  I 
would  never  betray  her.' 

'Betrayher!  No,' replied  Richie ;  '  but  are  ye  in  any  shape 
bound  to  this  birkie  PeppercuU,  or  Colepepper,  or  whatever 
they  call  him,  that  ye  suld  let  him  do  a  robbwy  on  the  honest 
gentleman  that  is  travelling  to  the  North,  and  maybe  a  kindly 
Scot  for  what  we  know  f ' 

'  Ay — going  home  with  a  load  of  English  money,'  said  Jenkin. 
'  But  be  he  who  he  will,  they  may  rob  the  whole  world  an  they 
list,  for  I  am  ribbed  and  ruined.' 

Richie  filled  up  his  friend's  cup  to  the  brim,  and  inffi«rt?M 
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that  he  should  drink  what  he  oalled  'dean  oaup  out.'  'This 
love,'  he  said,  '  is  but  a  baimly  matter  for  a  brisk  young  fellow 
like  yourself,  Master  Jenkin.  And  if  ye  must  needs  have  a 
whimsy,  though  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  venture  on  a  staid 
womanly  body,  why,  here  be  as  bonny  lasses  in  London  as  this 
Peg-a- Ramsay.  Ye  need  not  sigh  sae  deeply,  for  it  is  vezy 
true :  there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
Now  wherefore  should  you,  who  are  as  brisk  and  trig  a  young 
fellow  of  your  inches  as  the  sun  needs  to  shine  on — wherefore 
need  you  sit  moping  this  way,  and  not  try  some  bold  way  to 
better  your  fortune  f ' 

'  I  tell  you,  Master  Moniplies,'  said  Jenkin,  '  I  am  as  poor  as 
any  Soot  among  you ;  I  have  broke  my  indenture,  and  I  think 
of  running  my  country.' 

' A-weU-a-oay ! '  said  Richie^  'but  that  maunna  be^  man.  I 
ken  weel,  by  sad  experience,  that  poortith  takes  away  pith, 
and  the  man  sits  full  stiU  that  has  a  rent  in  his  breeks.*  But 
courage,  man ;  you  have  senred  me  heretofore,  and  I  will  serve 
you  now.  If  vou  will  but  bring  me  to  speech  of  this  same 
captain,  it  shall  be  the  best  day's  work  you  ever  did.' 

'  I  guess  where  you  are.  Master  Richard :  you  would  save 
your  countryman's  long  purse,'  said  Jenkin.  'I  cannot  see 
how  that  should  advantage  me,  but  I  reck  not  if  I  should  bear 
a  hand.  I  hate  that  braggart^  that  bloody-minded,  cowardly 
bully.  If  you  can  get  me  mounted,  I  care  not  if  I  show  you 
where  the  dame  told  me  I  should  meet  him;  but  you  must 
stand  to  the  risk,  for  though  he  is  a  coward  himself,  I  know  he 
will  have  more  than  one  stout  fellow  with  him.' 

'Well  have  a  warranty  man,'  said  Richie,  'and  the  hue  and 
cry  to  boot.' 

'We  will  have  no  such  thing,'  said  Jenkin,  'if  I  am  to  go 
with  you.  I  am  not  the  lad  to  betray  any  one  to  the  barman- 
beck.  You  must  do  it  by  manhood  if  I  am  to  go  with  you. 
I  am  sworn  to  cutter's  law,  and  will  sell  no  man's  blood.' 

'  AweeV  said  Richie,  'a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way;  ye 
must  think  that  I  was  bom  and  bred  where  cracked  crowns 
were  plentier  than  whole  ones*  Besides,  I  have  two  noble 
friends  here.  Master  Lowestoffd  of  the  Temple  and  his  cousin 
Master  Ringwood,  that  will  blythely  be  of  so  gallant  a  party.' 

*  This  elegwit  ipeech  WM  nude  by  the  Bwl  of  Donglaa,  eelled  Tlnaman,  after  bolns 

voonded  aaa  made  priioner  ai  the  tettle  of  Shrawabiiry,  where 

i 

Hie  well  labouring  ewoid 
TTa^  three  tlimie  alain  ^*>o  iinnWanftft  of  the  kiiUL 
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'Lowestofib  and  Bingwood !'  aaid  Jenkin;  ^thej  are  both 
brave  gallants,  they  will  be  sure  company.  Enow  you  where 
they  are  to  be  found  f ' 

<Ay,  marry  do  1/  replied  Ridiie.  'They  are  fast  at  the 
cards  and  dice,  till  the  sma'  hours,  I  warrant  thenu' 

'  They  are  gentlemen  of  trust  and  honour/  said  Jenkin,  'and, 
if  they  advise  it,  I  will  try  the  adventure.  Go^  try  if  you  can 
bring  them  hither,  since  you  have  so  much  to  say  with  them. 
We  must  not  be  seen  abroad  together.  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
Master  Moniplies,'  continued  he,  as  his  countenance  brightened 
up,  and  while,  in  his  turn,  he  filled  the  cups,  'but  I  feel  my 
heart  something  lighter  since  I  have  thought  of  this  matter.' 

'  Thus  it  is  to  have  counsellors.  Master  Jenkin,'  said  Richie ; 
'  and  truly  I  hope  to  hear  you  say  that  your  heart  is  as  light  as 
a  lavrock's,  and  that  before  you  are  many  days  aulder.  Never 
smile  and  shake  your  head,  but  mind  what  I  tell  you;  and 
bide  here  in  the  meanwhile,  till  I  go  to  seek  these  gallants.  I 
warrant  you,  cart-ropes  would  not  hold  them  back  from  such  a 
ploy  as  I  shall  propose  to  them.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

The  thieyes  have  bofond  the  tme  men.    Now,  oonld  thou  and  I  rob  the 

thieves,  and  go  meirily  to  London. 

JETenry  IT.  Part  I. 

Thb  ami  was  high  upon  the  gladee  of  Enfield  Ghaae,  and  the 
deer,  with  whidh  it  then  abounded,  were  seen  sporting  in 
picturesque  groups  among  the  ancient  oaks  of  the  forest,  when 
a  cavalier  and  a  lady,  on  foot^  although  in  riding -apparel, 
sauntered  slowly  up  one  of  the  loi^  a^eys  which  were  out 
through  the  park  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  hunters.  Their 
only  attendant  was  a  page,  who,  riding  a  Spanish  jennet^  which 
seemed  to  bear  a  heavy  cloak-bag,  followed  them  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  female,  attired  in  all  the  fantastic  finery  of  the 
period,  with  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  bugles,  flounces, 
and  trimmings,  and  holding  her  fim  of  ostrich  feathers  in  one 
hand  and  her  riding-mask  of  black  velvet  in  the  other,  seemed 
anxious,  by  all  the  little  coquetiy  practised  on  such  occasions, 
to  secure  the  notice  of  her  companion,  who  sometimes  heard 
her  prattle  without  seeming  to  attend  to  it>  and  at  other  times 
interrupted  his  train  of  graver  reflections  to  reply  to  her. 

*Nay,  but>  my  lord — my  lord,  you  walk  so  fast^  you  will 
leave  me  behind  you.  Nay,  I  will  have  hold  of  your  arm ;  but 
how  to  manage  with  my  mask  and  my  fan  f  Why  would  you 
not  let  me  bring  my  waiting-gentlewoman  to  follow  us,  and 
hold  my  things  9  But  see,  I  wUl  put  my  fan  in  my  girdle,  soh ! 
and  now  that  I  have  a  hand  to  hold  you  with,  you  shall  not 
run  away  from  me.' 

'Come  on,  then,'  answered  the  gallant,  'and  let  us  walk 
apace,  since  you  would  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  with  your 
gentlewoman,  as  you  call  her,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage. 
You  may  perhaps  see  that,  though,  you  will  not  like  to  see.' 

She  took  hold  of  his  arm  accordingly ;  but,  as  he  continued 
to  walk  at  the  same  pace,  she  shortly  let  go  her  hold,  exclaiming 
that  he  had  hurt  her  hand.     The  cavalier  stopped,  and  looked 
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at  the  pretty  hand  and  arm  which  she  showed  him,  with  ex- 
clamations against  his  cnieltj.  '  I  daresay/  she  said,  baring 
her  wrist  and  a  part  of  her  arm, '  it  is  all  black  and  blue  to  the 
very  elbow.' 

'I  daresay  you  are  a  silly  little  fool/  said  the  cavalier, 
carelessly  kissing  the  aggrieved  arm ;  Mt  is  only  a  pretty  in- 
carnate which  sets  oflf  the  blue  veins. - 

'  Nay,  my  lord,  now  it  is  you  are  silly/  answered  the  dame  ; 
'  but  I  am  glad  I  can  make  you  speak  and  laugh  on  any  terms 
this  morning.  I  am  sure,  if  I  did  insist  on  following  you  into 
the  forest^  it  was  all  for  the  sake  of  diverting  you.  I  am  better 
company  than  your  page,  I  trow.  And  now,  tell  me,  these 
pretty  things  with  horns,  be  they  not  deer  9 ' 

'Even  such  they  be,  Nelly,'  answered  her  neglectful  at- 
tendant. 

'And  what  can  the  great  folk  do  with  so  many  of  them, 
forsoothr 

'  They  send  them  to  the  city,  Nell,  where  wise  men  make 
venison  pasties  of  their  flesh,  and  wear  their  horns  for  trophies,' 
answered  Lord  Dalgamo,  whom  our  reader  has  already  reccg- 
nised. 

'Nay,  no^  you  laugh  at  me,  my  lord,'  answered  his  com- 
panion; ^but  I  know  all  about  venison,  whatever  you  may 
think.  I  always  tasted  it  once  a-year  when  we  dined  with  Mr. 
Deputy,'  she  continued,  sadly,  as  a  sense  of  her  degradation 
stole  across  a  mind  beirildered  with  vanity  and  folly,  '  thou^ 
he  would  not  speak  to  me  now,  if  we  met  togeliier  in  the 
narrowest  lane  in  the  ward ! ' 

'  I  warrant  he  would  not^'  said  Lord  Dalgamo^ '  because  thou, 
Nell,  wouldst  dash  him  wiUi  a  single  look ;  for  I  trust  thou  hast 
more  spirit  than  to  throw  away  words  on  such  a  fellow  as  he? ' 

'  Who^  I ! '  said  Dame  Nelly.  '  Nay,  I  scorn  the  proud 
princox  too  much  for  that.  Do  you  know,  he  made  all  the  folk 
in  the  ward  stand  cap  in  hand  to  him,  my  poor  old  John 
Christie  and  all  t '  Here  her  recollection  be^eui  to  overflow  at 
her  eyes. 

'A  plague  on  your  whimpering,'  said  Dalganio»  somewhat 
harshly.  'Nay,  never  look  pale  for  the  matter,  Nell.  I  am 
not  angry  with  you,  you  simple  fool.  But  what  would  you 
have  me  think,  when  you  are  eternally  looking  back  upon  your 
dungeon  yonder  by  the  river,  which  smelt  of  pitch  and  old 
cheese  worse  than  a  Welshman  does  of  onions,  and  all  this  when 
I  am  taking  you  down  to  a  castle  as  fine  as  is  in  Fairyland ! ' 


"  ^ 
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'Shall  we  be  there  to-night»  my  loidr  said  Nelly,  dxylng 
her  tears. 

'  To-night^  Nelly !  no^  nor  this  night  fortnight.' 

'Now,  the  Lord  be  with  us  and  keep  ns !  But  shall  we  not 
go  by  sea,  my  lord  f  I  thought  everybody  oame  £rom  Scotland 
by  sea.  I  am  sure  Lord  Glenyarlooh  and  Biohie  Moniplic»  oame 
up  by  sea.'  4 

'  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  coming  up  and  going 
down,  NeUy,'  answered  Lord  Dalgama 

'And  so  there  is,  for  certain,'  said  his  shnple  companion. 
'  But  yet  I  think  I  heard  people  speaking  of  going  down  to  Scot- 
land by  sea,  as  well  as  coming  up.  Are  you  weU  avised  of  the 
way  f  Do  you  think  it  possible  we  can  go  by  land,  my  sweet 
lordf 

'It  is  but  trying,  my  sweet  lady,'  said  Lord  Dalgamo. 
'  Men  say  England  and  Scotland  are  in  the  same  island,  so  one 
would  hope  there  may  be  some  road  betwixt  them  by  land.' 

'  I  shall  never  be  able  to  ride  so  far,'  said  the  lady. 

'  We  will  have  your  saddle  stuffed  softer,'  said  the  lord.  '  I 
tell  you  that  you  shall  mew  your  city  slough,  and  change  from 
the  caterrollar  of  a  paltry  buie  into  the  butterfly  of  a  prince's 
garden.  You  shall  have  as  many  tires  as  there  are  hours  in  the 
day — as  many  handmaidens  as  there  are  days  in  the  week — as 
many  menials  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year — and  you  shall 
ride  arhunting  and  hawking  with  a  lord,  instead  of  waiting  upon 
an  old  ship-chandler,  who  could  do  notliing  but  hawk  and  spit.' 

'Ay,  but  will  you  make  me  your  lady? '  said  Dame  Nelly. 

'  Ay,  surelv — ^what  else  ? '  replied  the  lord.     '  My  lady-love.' 

'  Ay,  but  1  mean  your  lady-wife,'  said  Nelly. 

'Truly,  Nell,  in  that  I  cannot  promise  to  oblige  you.  A 
lady-wife,'  ccmtinued  Dalgamo^  '  is  a  very  different  thmg  from 
a  lady-love.' 

'  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Suddlechop,  whom  you  lodged  me  with 
since  I  left  poor  old  John  Christie,  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  is  to 
marry  David  Bamsay  the  dockmaker's  daughter) ' 

'There  is  much  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip^  Nelly.  I 
wear  something  about  me  may  break  the  banns  of  tiiat  hopeful 
alliance,  before  the  day  is  much  older,'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo. 

'Well,  but  my  father  was  as  good  a  man  as  old  Davie 
Bamsay,  and  as  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  my  lord;  and, 
therefore,  why  should  you  not  marry  mei  You  have  done 
me  harm  enough,  I  trow;  wherefore  should  you  not  do  me 
this  justice)' 
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'  For  two  good  reasons,  Nelly.  Fate  put  a  husband  cm  you, 
and  the  King  passed  a  wife  upon  me,'  answered  Lord  Dalgamo. 

'Ay,  my  lord,'  said  Nelly,  'but  they  remain  in  England, 
and  we  go  to  Scotland.' 

*  Thy  argument  is  better  than  thou  art  aware  of,'  said  Losd 
Dalgamo.  *  I  have  heard  Scottish  lawyers  say  the  matrimonial 
tie  may  be  imdasped  in  our  happy  coimtry  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  whereas  in  England  it  can  only 
be  burst  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  Well,  Nelly,  we  will  look 
into  that  matter ;  and  whether  we  get  married  again  or  no,  we 
will  at  least  do  our  best  to  get  unmarried.' 

'Shall  we  indeed,  my  honeynsweet  lord?  And  then  I  will 
think  less  about  John  Christie,  for  he  will  many  agun,  I 
warrant  you,  for  he  is  welL  to  pass;  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
think  he  had  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  as  I  used  to  do, 
poor  loving  old  man!  He  was  a  kind  man,  though  he  was 
a  score  of  years  older  than  I;  and  I  hope  and  pray  he  will 
never  let  a  young  lord  cross  his  honest  thieshold  again ! ' 

Here  the  dame  was  once  more  much  inclined  to  give  way  to 
a  passion  of  tears;  but  Lord  Dalgamo  conjured  down  the 
emotion  by  saying,  with  some  asperity — *  I  am  weary  of  these 
April  passions,  my  pretty  mistress,  and  I  think  you  will  do  well 
to  preserve  your  tears  for  some  more  pressing  occasion.  Who 
knows  what  turn  of  fortune  may  in  a  few  minutes  call  for  more 
of  them  than  you  can  render  f ' 

'Goodness,  my  lord !  what  mean  you  by  such  expressions 9 
John  Christie,  the  kind  heart  I  used  to  keep  no  secrets  from 
me,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  hide  your  counsel  from 
me?' 

*  Sit  down  beside  me  on  this  bank,'  said  the  nobleman ;  '  I 
am  bound  to  remain  here  for  a  short  space,  and  if  you  can  be 
but  silent,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  part  of  it  in  considering  how 
far  I  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  follow  the  respectable  example 
which  you  recommend  to  me.' 

The  place  at  which  he  stopped  was  at  that  time  little  more 
than  a  mound,  partly  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  from  which  it 
derived  the  name  of  Camlet  Moat.  A  few  hewn  stones  there 
were,  which  had  escaped'  the  fate  of  many  others  that  had 
been  used  in  building  different  lodges  in  the  forest  for  the 
royal  keepers.  These  vestiges,  just  sufBident  to  show  that 
'here  in  former  times  the  hand  of  man  had  been,'  marked 
the  ruins  of  the  abode  of  a  once  illustrious  but  long>foigotten 
family,  the  Mandevilles,  Earls  of  Essex,  to  whom  Enfield  Chase 
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and  the  extensiTe  domains  adjacent  had  belonged  in  elder  days. 
A  wild  woodland  prospect  led  the  eye  at  various  points  through 
broad  and  seemingly  interminable  alleys,  which,  meeting  at  this 
point  as  at  a  common  centre,  diverged  from  each  other  as  they 
receded,  and  had,  therefore,  been  selected  by  Lord  Dalgamo 
as  the  rendezvous  for  the  combat,  which,  through  the  medium 
of  Richie  Moniplies,  he  had  offered  to  his  injured  friend,  Lord 
Glenvarloch. 

<He  will  surely  come? '  he  said  to  himself.  'Cowardice  was 
not  wont  to  be  his  fault ;  at  least  he  was  bold  enough  in  the 
Park.  Perhaps  yonder  churl  may  not  have  carried  my  message  f 
But  no — ^he  is  a  sturdy  knave,  one  of  those  would  prize  their 
master's  honour  above  their  life.  Look  to  the  palfrey,  Lutin, 
and  see  thou  let  him  not  loose,  and  cast  thy  falcon  glance  down 
every  avenue  to  mark  if  any  one  comes.  Buckingham  has 
undergone  my  challenge,  but  the  proud  minion  pleads  the  King's 
paltry  commands  for  refusing  to  answer  me.  If  I  can  baffle 
this  Glenvarloch,  or  slay  him — ^if  I  can  spoil  him  of  his  honour 
or  his  life,  I  shall  go  down  to  Scotland  with  credit  sufficient  to 
gild  over  past  mischances.  I  know  my  dear  countiymen ;  they 
never  quarrel  with  any  one  who  brings  them  home  either  gold 
or  martial  glory,  much  more  if  he  has  both  gold  and  laurels' 

As  he  thus  reflected,  and  called  to  mind  the  disgrace  which 
he  had  suffered,  as  well  as  the  causes  he  imagined  for  hating 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  his  countenance  altered  under  the  influence 
of  his  contending  emotions,  to  the  terror  of  Nelly,  who^  sitting 
unnoticed  at  his  feet^  and  looking  anxiously  in  his  face,  beheld 
the  cheek  kindle,  the  mouth  become  compressed,  the  eye  dilated, 
and  the  whole  countenance  express  the  desperate  and  deadly 
resolution  of  one  who  awaits  an  instant  and  decisive  encounter 
with  a  mortal  enemy.  The  loneliness  of  the  place,  the  sceneiy 
so  different  from  that  to  which  alone  she  had  been  accustomea, 
the  dark  and  sombre  air  which  crept  so  suddenly  over  the 
countenance  of  her  seducer,  his  command  imposing  silence  upon 
her,  and  the  apparent  strangeness  of  his  conduct  in  idling  away 
so  much  time  without  any  obvious  cause,  when  a  journey  of 
such  length  lay  before  them,  brought  strange  thoughts  into  her 
weak  brain.  She  had  read  of  women,  seduced  from  their 
matrimonial  duties  by  sorcerers  allied  to  the  hellish  powers, 
nay,  by  the  Father  of  Evil  himself,  who,  after  conveying  his 
victim  into  some  desert  remote  from  human  kind,  exchanged 
the  pleasing  shape  in  which  he  gained  her  affections  for  all  his 
natural  horrors.     She  chased  this  wild  idea  away  as  it  crowded 
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itself  upon  her  weak  and  bewildered  imaginatioD;  jet  she 
might  have  lived  to  see  it  realised  allegorioaUy,  if  not  literally, 
but  for  the  aooideiit  which  presently  followed. 

The  page,  whose  eyes  were  remarkably  acote^  at  length 
called  out  to  his  master,  pointing  with  his  finger  at  the  same 
time  down  one  of  the  alleys,  that  horsemen  were  adTaneing  In 
that  direction.  Lord  Dalgamo  started  up,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  gazed  eagerly  down  the  alley;  when,  at  the  same 
instanti  he  receiyed  a  shot^  which,  graamg  his  hand,  passed 
right  through  his  brain,  and  laid  him  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the 
f eet|  or  rather  across  the  lap,  of  the  unfortunate  yictim  of  his 
profligacy.  The  countenance^  whose  varied  expression  she  had 
been  watching  for  the  last  five  minutes,  was  convulsed  for  an 
instant^  and  tihen  sti£fened  into  rigidity  for  ever.  Three  ruflBana 
rushed  from  the  brak§  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired,  era 
the  smoke  was  dispersed.  One,  with  many  imprecatioiiB,  seised 
<m  the  page ;  another  on  the  female,  upon  whose  cries  he  strove 
by  the  most  violent  threats  to  impose  silence ;  whilst  the  third 
began  to  undo  the  burden  from  the  page's  horse.  But  an 
instant  rescue  provented  their  availing  themselveB  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  obtained. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Richie  Moniplies,  having 
secured  the  assistance  d  the  two  TemplaiSi  ready  enough  to 
join  in  anything  which  promised  a  fray,  with  Jin  Vin  to  act  as 
their  guide,  had  set  o^  gallantly  mounted  and  well  armed, 
under  the  belief  that  they  would  reach  Camlet  Moat  before  the 
robbers,  and  apprehend  them  in  the  fact  They  had  not  calcu- 
lated that^  according  to  the  custom  of  robbers  in  other  countries^ 
but  contrary  to  that  of  the  English  highwaymen  of  those  days^ 
they  meant  to  ensure  robbery  by  previous  murder.  Anaooident 
also  happened  to  delay  them  a  little  while  on  the  road.  In 
riding  through  one  of  tiie  glades  of  the  f orest^  they  found  a  man 
dismounted  and  sitting  under  a  tree,  groaning  widi  sudi  bittei^ 
ness  of  spirit  that  Lowestoffo  could  not  forbear  asking  if  he  was 
hurt.  In  answer,  he  said  he  was  an  unhappy  man  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  carried  offbyavilliun;  and  as  he  raised 
his  countenance,  the  eyes  of  Richie,  to  his  great  astonishment^ 
encountered  the  visage  of  John  Christie. 

'For  the  Almighty's  sake,  help  me.  Master  Moniplies!'  he 
said ;  <I  have  learned  my  wife  is  but  a  short  mile  before,  with 
that  black  villain  Lord  I^gamo.' 

'Have  him  forward  by  all  means,' said  Lowestoffe — *a  second 
Orpheus  seeking  his  Eurydice!    Have  him  forward;  we  will 
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save  Lord  Dalgamo's  puzse  and  ease  him  of  his  mistroBB.  Have 
him  with  ub,  were  it  but  for  the  variety  of  the  adyenture.  I 
owe  his  lordBhip  a  grudge  for  rooking  me.  We  have  ten 
minutes  good.' 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  calculate  closely  in  matters  of  life  and 
death.  In  all  probability  the  minute  or  two  which  was  lost  in 
mounting  John  Christie  behind  one  of  their  party  might  haye 
aayed  Lord  Dalgamo  from  his  fate.  Thus  his  criminal  amour 
became  the  induect  cause  of  his  losing  his  life;  and  thus  'our 
pleasant  yioes  are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us.' 

The  riders  arrived  on  the  field  at  full  gallop  the  moment 
after  the  shot  was  fired ;  and  Richie,  who  had  hu  own  reasons 
for  attaching  himself  to  Colepepper,  who  was  bustling  to  untie 
the  portmanteau  from  the  page's  saddle,  pushed  against  him 
with -such  violence  as  to  overthrow  him,  his  own  horse  at  the 
same  time  stumbling  and  dismounting  his  rider,  who  was  none 
of  the  first  equestrians.  The  undaunted  Richie  immediately 
arose,  however,  and  grappled  with  the  ruffian  with  such  good 
will  that,  though  a  strong  fellow,  and  though  a  coward  now 
rendered  desperate,  Moniplies  got  him  under,  wrenched  a  long 
knife  from  his  hand,  dealt  him  a  desperate  stab  with  his  own 
weapon,  and  leaped  on  his  feet;  and,  as  the  wounded  man 
struggled  to  follow  his  example,  he  struck  him  upon  the  head 
with  the  buttncnd  of  a  musketoon,  which  last  blow  proved  fatal. 

'  Bravo^  Richie ! '  cried  Lowestoflfe,  who  had  himself  engaged 
at  sword-point  with  one  of  the  ruffians,  and  soon  put  him  to 
flight.  '  Bravo  1  why,  man,  there  lies  sin,  struck  down  like  an 
ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf.' 

*I  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  up- 
bringing, Master  Lowestoffe,'  answered  Richie  with  great  com- 
posure; *  but  I  can  tell  you  the  shambles  is  not  a  bad  place  for 
training  one  to  this  work.' 

The  other  Templar  now  shouted  loudly  to  them — *  If  ye  be 
men,  come  hither ;  here  lies  Lord  Dalgamo^  murdered  1 ' 

Lowestoffe  and  Richie  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the  page  took  the 
opportunity,  finding  himself  now  neglected  on  all  hands,  to  ride 
off  in  a  different  direction ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  considerable 
sum  with  which  his  horse  was  burdened  were  ever  heard  of 
from  that  moment. 

The  third  ruffian  had  not  waited  the  attack  of  the  Templar 
and  Jin  Vin,  the  latter  of  whom  had  put  down  old  Christie  fiom 
behind  him  that  he  might  ride  the  lighter ;  and  the  whole  five 
now  stood  gazing  with  horror  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  young 
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nobleman,  and  the  wild  fionow  of  the  female,  who  tore  her  hair 
and  shrieked  in  the  most  diaoonaolate  manner,  until  her  agonj 
was  at  onoe  cheeked,  or  rather  received  a  new  direction,  by  the 
sudden  and  imezpected  appearance  of  her  husband,  who,  fixing 
on  her  a  cold  and  severe  look,  said,  in  a  tone  suited  to  his 
manner — ^  Ay,  woman !  thou  takeet  on  sadly  for  the  loss  of  thy 
paramour.'  Then  looking  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  him  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  deep  an  injury,  he  repeated  the 
solenm  words  of  Scripture,  ^''Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it"  I,  whom  thou  hast  injured,  will  be 
first  to  render  thee  the  decent  offices  due  to  the  dead.' 

So  saying,  he  covered  the  dead  body  with  his  doak,  and  then 
looking  on  it  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
next  to  perform.  As  the  eye  of  the  injured  man  slowly  passed 
from  the  body  of  the  seducer  to  the  partaier  and  victim  of  his 
crime,  who  had  sunk  down  to  his  feet,  which  she  clasped  with- 
out venturing  to  look  up,  his  features,  naturally  coarse  and 
saturnine,  assumed  a  dignity  of  expression  which  overawed  the 
young  Templars,  and  repiilsed  the  officious  forwardness  of 
Richie  Moniplies,  who  was  at  first  eager  to  have  thrust  in  his 
advice  and  opinion.  '  Kneel  not  to  me,  woman,'  he  said,  '  but 
kneel  to  the  God  thou  hast  ofiended  more  than  thou  oouldst 
ofiend  such  another  worm  as  thyself.  How  often  have  I  told 
thee,  when  thou  wert  at  the  gayest  and  the  lightest,  that  pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fallf 
Vanity  brought  folly,  and  folly  brought  sin,  and  sin  hath 
brought  death,  his  original  companion.  Thou  must  needs  leave 
duty,  and  decency,  and  domestic  love,  to  revel  it  gaily  with  the 
wild  and  with  the  wicked ;  and  there  thou  liest,  like  a  crushed 
worm,  writhing  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  thy  paramour.  Thou 
hast  done  me  much  wrong — dishonoured  me  among  Mends 
— driven  credit  from  my  house,  and  peace  from  my  fireside. 
But  thou  wert  my  first  and  only  love,  and  I  will  not  see  thee 
an  utter  castaway,  if  it  lies  with  me  to  prevent  it.  Gentlemen, 
I  render  ye  such  thanks  as  i\  broken-hearted  man  can  give. 
Richard,  commend  me  to  your  honourable  master.-  I  added 
gall  to  the  bitterness  of  his  affliction,  but  I  was  deluded.  Rise 
up,  woman,  and  follow  me.' 

He  raised  her  up  by  the  arm,  while,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
bitter  sobs,  she  endeavoured  to  express  her  penitence.  She 
kept  her  hands  spread  over  her  face,  yet  sufiered  him  to  lead 
her  away;  and  it  was  only  as  they  turned  aroimd  a  brake 
which  concealed  the  scene  they  had  left,  that  she  turned  back, 
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and  castixig  one  wild  and  humed  glance  towards  the  corpse  of 
Dalgamo^  uttered  a  shriek,  and,  oliDging  to  her  husband's  arm, 
exclaimed  wildly,  *  Save  me — save  me !  They  have  murdered 
him!' 

Lowestoffe  was  much  moved  by  what  he  had  witnessed ;  but 
he  was  ashamed,  as  a  town  gallant,  of  his  own  unfashionable 
emotion,  and  did  a  force  to  his  feelings  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  Ay,  let  them  go — ^the  kind-hearted,  believing,  forgiving  hus- 
band— ^the  lib^tal,  accommodating  spouse.  0  what  a  generous 
creature  is  your  true  London  husband  I  Horns  hath  he,  but^ 
tame  as  a  fatted  ox,  he  goreth  not.  I  should  like  to  see  her 
when  she  hath  exchanged  her  mask  and  riding-beaver  for  her 
peaked  hat  and  muffler.  We  will  visit  them  at  Paul's  Wharf, 
ooz ;  it  will  be  a  convenient  acquaintance.' 

'  You  had  better  think  of  catching  the  gipsy  thief,  Lutin,' 
said  Richie  Moniplies,  '  for,  by  my  Mth,  he  is  o£f  with  his 
master's  baggage  and  the  siUer.' 

A  keeper,  with  his  assistants  and  several  other  persons,  had 
now  come  to  the  spot^  and  made  hue  and  ciy  after  Lutin,  but 
in  vain.  To  their  custody  the  Templars  surrendered  the  dead 
bodies,  and  after  going  through  some  formal  investigation,  they 
returned,  with  Richard  and  Vincent,  to  London,  where  they 
received  great  applause  for  their  gallantry.  Vincent's  errors 
were  easUy  expiated  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  the 
means  of  breaking  up  this  band  of  villains ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  what  would  have  diminished  the  credit  of 
the  action  in  other  instances  rather  added  to  it  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  namely,  that  they  came  too  late  to  save  Lord 
Dalgama 

George  Heriot,  who  suspected  how  matters  stood  with 
Vincent^  requested  and  obtained  permission  from  his  master 
to  send  the  poor  young  fellow  on  an  important  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  Paris.  We  are  unable  to  trace  his  fate  farther,  but 
believe  it  was  prosperous,  and  that  he  entered  into  an  ad- 
vantageous partnership  with  his  fellow-apprentice,  upon  old 
Davie  Ramsay  retiring  from  business,  in  consequence  of  his 
daughter's  marriage.  That  eminent  antiquary,  Dr.  Dryasdust^ 
is  possessed  of  an  antique  watch,  with  a  silver  dial-plate,  the 
mainspring  being  a  piece  of  catgut  instead  of  a  chain,  which 
bears  the  names  of  '  Vin6ent  and  Tunstall,  memory-monitors.' 

Master  Lowestoffe  ffdled  not  to  vindicate  his  character  as  a 
man  of  gaiety  by  inquiring  after  John  Christie  and  Dame 
NeUy ;  but,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  indeed  to  his  loss,  for  he 
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had  wagered  ten  pieces  that  be  would  domesticate  himself  in 
the  family,  he  fomid  the  good-will,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
shop  was  sold,  the  stock  aactioned,  and  the  late  proprietor  and 
his  wife  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  The  prevailing  belief  was 
that  they  had  emigrated  to  one  of  the  new  settlements  in 
America. 

Lady  Dalgamo  received  the  news  of  her  unworthy  husband's 
death  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  among  which  horror  that  be 
should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  middle  career  of  his  profligacy 
was  the  most  prominent.  The  incident  greatly  deepened  her 
melajicholy,  and  injured  her  health,  already  shaken  by  provious 
circumstances.  Repossessed  of  her  own  fortune  by  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Loid  Glenvar- 
loch  by  treating  for  the  recovery  of  the  mortgage.  But  the 
scrivener,  having  taken  fright  at  the  late  events,  had  left  the 
city  and  absconded,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  into 
whose  hands  the  papers  had  now  passed.  Richard  Moniplies 
was  silent  for  his  own  reasons ;  the  Templars,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  transaction,  kept  the  secret  at  his  request ;  and  it 
was  universaUy  believed  that  the  scrivener  had  carried  off  the 
writings  along  with  him.  We  may  hero  observe,  that  fears 
similar  to  those  of  Skurliewhitter  freed  London  for  ever  frc»n 
the  presence  of  Dame  Suddlechop,  who  ended  her  career  in  the 
rcup-hious  (vis.  bridewell)  of  Amsterdam. 

The  stout  old  Lord  Huntinglen,  with  a  haughty  carriage 
and  unmoistened  eye,  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  of 
his  only  son  to  its  last  abode;  and  perhaps  the  single  tear 
which  fell  at  length  upon  the  coffin  was  given  less  to  the  fate 
of  the  individual  than  to  the  extinction  of  the  last  male  of  his 
ancient  race. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

JacgyM,  There  is,  rare,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are 
ooming  to  the  ark  I    Here  o^mee  a  pair  of  yery  strange  beasts. 

As  T<m  Like  lU 

Thb  fashion  of  such  narratiTeB  as  the  present  changes  like 
other  earthly  things.  Time  was  that  the  tale-teUer  was  obliged 
to  wind  up  his  story  by  a  circumstantial  description  of  the 
wedding,  bedding,  and  throwing  the  stocking,  as  the  grand 
catastrophe  to  which,  through  so  many  circumstances  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  he  had  at  length  happily  conducted  his  hero 
and  heroine.  Not  a  circumstance  was  then  omitted,  from  the 
manly  ardour  of  the  brid^room  and  the  modest  blushes  of 
the  bride  to  the  parson's  new  surplice  and  the  silk  tabinet 
mantua  of  the  bridesmaid.  But  such  descriptions  are  now  dis- 
carded, for  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  that  public  marriages 
are  no  longer  fashionable,  and  that»  instead  of  calling  together 
their  friends  to  a  feast  and  a  dance^  the  happy  couple  elope  in 
a  sectary  post-chaise,  as  secretly  as  if  they  meant  to  go  to 
Gretna  Green  or  to  do  worse.  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  a 
change  which  sayes  an  author  the  trouble  of  attempting  in 
▼ain  to  give  a  new  colour  to  the  commonplace  description  of 
such  matters ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  find  myself  forced  upon 
it  in  the  present  instance,  as  circumstances  sometimes  compel 
a  stranger  to  make  use  of  an  old  road  which  has  been  for  some 
time  shut  up.  The  experienced  reader  may  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  last  chapter  wbs  employed  in  sweeping  out 
of  the  way  all  the  unnecessary  and  less  interesting  characters, 
that  I  might  clear  the  floor  for  a  blythe  bridal. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  oyer  slightly 
what  so  deeply  interested  our  principal  personage.  King  James. 
That  learned  and  good-humoured  monarch  made  no  great  figure 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  \  but  then,  to  make  amends,  he  was 
prodigiously  busy  when  he  could  find  a  fair  opportunity  of 
intermeddlmg  with  the  private  afi&irs  of  his  loving  subjects, 
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and  the  approaching  marriage  of  Loid  Glenvarloch  was  matter 
of  great  interest  to  him.  He  had  been  much  stnick,  that  vs, 
for  him,  who  was  not  yery  accessible  to  such  emotions,  with 
the  beauty  and  embarrassment  of  the  pretty  Peg-a-Ramsay,  as 
he  called  her,  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  he  glorified  himiself 
greatly  on  the  aouteness  which  he  had  displayed  in  detecting 
her  disguise,  and  in  carrying  through  the  whole  inquiry  whkk 
took  place  in  consequence  of  it. 

He  laboured  for  seyeral  weeks,  while  the  courtship  was  in 
progress,  with  his  own  royal  eyes,  so  as  wellnigh  to  wear  out, 
he  declared,  a  pair  of  her  father's  best  barnacles,  in  searching 
through  old  books  and  documents,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  bride's  pretensions  to  a  noble,  though  remote,  descent^ 
and  thereby  remove  the  only  objection  which  envy  might  con- 
ceive against  the  match.  In  his  own  opinion,  at  least,  he  was 
eminently  successful ;  for,  when  Sir  Mungo  Malagrovrther  one 
day,  in  the  presence-chamber,  took  upon  him  to  grieve  bitterly 
for  the  bride's  lack  of  pedigree,  the  monarch  cut  him  short 
with — '  Ye  may  save  your  grief  for  your  ain  next  occasions,  ^ 
Mungo;  for,  by  our  royal  saul,  we  will  uphauld  her  father, 
Davie  Ramsay,  to  be  a  gentleman  of  nine  descents,  whase  great 
gudesire  came  of  the  auld  martial  stock  of  the  house  of  Dal- 
wolsey,  than  whom  better  men  never  did,  and  better  never  will, 
draw  sword  for  king  and  countiy.  Heard  ye  never  of  Sir 
William  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsey,  man,  of  whom  John  Fordoun 
saith,  "  He  was  belltcoHssifMU^  nobiliadmus  "  ?  His  castle  stands 
to  witness  for  itsell,  not  three  miles  from  Dalkeith,  man/  ^nd 
within  a  mile  of  Bannockrig.  Davie  Ramsay  came  of  that 
auld  and  honoured  stock,  and  I  trust  he  hath  not  derogated 
from  his  ancestors  by  his  present  craft  They  all  wrought 
wi'  steel,  man ;  only  the  auld  knights  drilled  holes  wi'  their 
swords  in  their  enemies'  corslets,  and  he  saws  nicks  in  his 
brass  wheels.  And  I  hope  it  is  as  honourable  to  give  eyes  to 
the  blind  as  to  slash  them  out  of  the  head  of  those  that  see ; 
and  to  show  us  how  to  value  our  time  as  it  passes,  as  to  fling 
it  away  in  drinking,  brawling,  spear-splintering,  and  such-like 
unchristian  doings.  And  you  maun  imderstand  that  Davie 
Ramsay  is  no  mechanic,  but  follows  a  liberal  art,  which 
approacheth  almost  to  the  act  of  creating  a  living  bein^ 
seeing  it  may  be  said  of  a  watch,  as  Claudius  saith  of  the 
sphere  of  Arc^medes,  the  Syracusan — 

IncluBUB  variis  famulAtur  spiritiiB  astris, 
£t  viirum  certiB  motibus  urget  opus.' 
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'  Your  Majesty  had  best  give  auld  Davie  a  coatof-arms  as 
well  as  a  pedigree,'  said  Sir  Mungo. 

'  It's  done  or  ye  bade,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  the  King ;  '  and  I 
trust  we,  who  are  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour,  are  free 
to  spirt  a  few  drops  of  it  on  one  so  near  our  person,  without 
offence  to  the  knight  of  Castle  Gimigo.  We  have  already 
spoken  with  the  learned  men  of  the  Herald's  College,  and  we 
propose  to  grant  him  an  augmented  coat-of^rms,  being  his 
paternal  coat^  charged  with  the  crown-wheel  of  a  watch  in  chief, 
for  a  difference ;  and  we  purpose  to  add  Time  and  Eternity,  for 
supporters,  as  soon  as  the  Garter  Eing-alrArms  shall  be  able  to 
deyise  how  Eternity  is  to  be  represented.' 

'  I  would  make  him  twice  as  muckle  as  Time,'"*  said  Archie 
Armstrong,  the  court  fool,  who  chanced  to  be  present  when  the 
King  stated  this  dilemma. 

'  Peace,  man — ^ye  shall  be  whippet^'  said  the  King,  in  return 
for  this  hint ;  '  and  you,  my  liege  subjects  of  England,  may 
weel  take  a  hint  from  what  we  have  said,  and  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  laugh  at  our  Scottish  pedigrees,  though  they  be  some- 
what long  derived  and  difficult  to  be  deduced*  Ye  see  that  a 
man  of  right  gentle  blood  may,  for  a  season,  lay  by  his  gentry, 
and  yet  ken  whare  to  find  it»  when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  It 
would  be  as  unseemly  for  a  packman,  or  pedlar,  as  ye  call  a 
travelling-merchant^  whilk  is  a  trade  to  which  our  native 
subjects  of  Scotland  are  specially  addicted,  to  be  blazing  his 
genealogy  in  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  he  sells  a  bawbee's 
worth  of  ribbon,  as  it  would  be  to  him  to  have  a  beaver  on  his 
head  and  a  rapier  by  his  side,  when  the  pack  was  on  his 
shoulders.  Na — ^na,  he  hings  his  sword  on  tibe  cleek,  lays  his 
beaver  on  the  shelf,  puts  his  pedigree  into  his  pockety  and  gangs 
as  doucely  and  camiily  about  his  pedling  craft  as  if  his  blood 
was  nae  better  than  ditch-water ;  but  let  our  pedlar  be  trans- 
formed, as  I  have  kenn'd  it  happen  mair  than  ance,  into  a  bein 
thriving  merchant^  then  ye  ^lall  have  a  transformation,  my 
lords. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mntatas  dioere  foimas. 

Out  he  pulls  his  pedigree,  on  he  buckles  his  sword,  gives  his 
beaver  a  brush,  and  cocks  it  in  the  face  of  all  creation.  We 
mention  these  things  at  the  mair  length,  because  we  would 
have  you  all  to  know  that  it  is  not  without  due  consideration 

*  OhAneer  Mys,  there  ie  nothing  new  hat  what  it  has  heen  old.  The  reader  has  here 
the  origloal  of  an  anecdote  which  has  lince  heen  fltthered  on  a  Scottfah  chief  of  onr 
own  time. 
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of  the  ciitmmstanoes  of  all  parties  that  we  design,  in  a  small 
and  priyate  way,  to  honour  with  our  own  royal  presence  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Glenyarloch  with  Maigaret  Ramsay,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  David  Ramsay,  our  horologer,  and  a  cadet  only 
thrice  removed  from  the  ancient  house  of  Dalwolsey.  We  are 
grieved  we  cannot  have  the  presence  of  the  nohle  chief  of  that 
house  at  the  ceremony ;  but  where  there  is  honour  to  be  won 
abroad,  the  Lord  Dalwolsey  is  seldom  to  be  found  at  home. 
Sicjvit,  esty  €t  ertL  Jingling  Geordie,  as  ye  stand  to  the  cost 
of  the  marriage-feast,  we  look  for  good  cheer.' 

Heriot  bowed,  as  in  duty  bound.  In  fact,  the  King,  who 
was  a  great  politician  about  trifles,  had  manoeuvred  greatly 
on  this  occasion,  and  had  contrived  to  get  the  Prince  and 
Buckingham  despatched  on ''an  expedition  to  Newmarket,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  an  opportimity  in  their  absence  of  in- 
dulging himself  in  his  own  gossiping,  '  coshering '  habits,  which 
were  distasteful  to  Charles,  whose  temper  inclined  to  formality, 
and  with  which  even  the  favourite,  of  late,  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  seem  to  sympathise. 

When  the  levee  was  dismissed.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther 
seized  upon  the  worthy  citizen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
and  detained  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  him  to  the  foUowing  scrutiny  :— 

'  This  is  a  sair  job  on  you,  Master  George — ^the  King  must 
have  had  little  consideration — ^this  will  cost  you  a  bonny  penny, 
this  wedding-dinner  f ' 

'It  will  not  break  me.  Sir  Mungo,'  answered  Heriot;  'the 
King  hath  a  right  to  see  the  table  which  his  bounty  hath 
supplied  for  years  well  covered  for  a  single  day.' 

'  Vera  true — ^vera  true ;  well  have  a'  to  pay,  I  doubt,  less  or 
mair :  a  sort  of  penny-wedding'*  it  will  prove,  where  all  men 
contribute  to  the  young  folks'  maintenance,  that  they  may  not 
have  just  four  bare  1^  in  a  bed  thegether.  What  do  you 
purpose  to  give.  Master  George  ?  we  b^n  with  the  city  when 
money  is  in  question.' 

'  Chily  a  trifle.  Sir  Mungo :  I  give  my  god -daughter  the 
marriage-ring.  It  is  a  curious  jewel — I  bought  it  in  Italy ;  it 
belonged  to  Cosmo  do  Medici.  The  bride  will  not  need  my  help : 
she  has  an  estate  which  belonged  to  her  maternal  grandfiather.' 

*  The  auld  soap-boiler,'  said  Sir  Mungo ;  *  it  will  need  some 
of  his  suds  to  scour  the  blot  out  of  the  Glenvarloch  shield.  I 
have  heard  that  estate  was  no  great  things.' 

•See  Note  44 
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'  It  is  as  good  as  some  posts  at  oourt^  Sir  Mungo,  which  are 
eoveted  by  persons  of  high  quality/  replied  George  Heriot. 

'  Court  fayour,  said  ye ! — court  favour,  Master  Heriot ! '  replied 
Sir  Mujigo,  choosing  then  to  use  his  malady  of  misapprehension. 
'Moonshine  in  water,  poor  thing,  if  that  is  all  she  is  to  be 
tochered  with.     I  am  truly  solicitous  about  them.' 

'  I  will  let  jou  into  a  secret^'  said  the  citizen, '  which  will 
relieye  your  tender  anxiety.  The  dowager  Lady  Dalgamo 
gives  a  o(»npetent  fortune  to  the  bride,  and  settles  the  rest  of 
her  estate  upon  her  nephew  the  bridegroom.' 

'Ay,  say  ye  saef '  said  Sir  Mungo,  'just  to  show  her  regard 
to  her  husband  that  is  in  the  tomb ;  lucky  that  her  nephew 
did  not  send  him  there.  It  was  a  strange  stozy  that  death  of 
poor  Lord  Dalgamo ;  some  folk  think  the  poor  gentlenum  had 
much  wrong.  Little  good  comes  of  marrying  tibe  daughter  of 
the  house  you  are  at  feud  with;  indeed,  it  was  less  poor 
Dalgamo's  fault  than  theirs  that  forced  the  match  on  him. 
But  I  am  glad  the  young  folk  are  to  have  something  to  live  on, 
oome  how  it  like,  whether  by  charity  or  inheritance.  But  if  the 
Lady  Dalgamo  were  to  sell  all  she  has,  even  to  her  vezy  wylie- 
coat,  she  canna  gie  them  back  the  fair  Castle  of  Glenvarloch : 
that  is  lost  and  gane — ^lost  and  gane.' 

'  It  is  but  too  true,'  said  George  Heriot ;  '  we  cannot  discover 
what  has  become  of  the  villain  Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  or  what 
Lord  Dalgamo  has  done  with  the  mortgaga' 

'  Assigned  it  away  to  some  one,  that  £ds  wife  might  not  get 
it  after  he  was  gane ;  it  would  have  disturbed  him  in  his  grave 
to  think  Glenvarloch  should  get  that  land  back  again,'  said  Sir 
Mungo ;  '  depend  on  it^  he  will  have  ta'en  sure  measures  to  keep 
that  noble  lordship  out  of  her  gripe  or  her  nevoy's  either.' 

'Indeed,  it  is  but  too  probable,  Sir  Mungo,'  said  Master 
Heriot ;  'but^  as  I  am  obliged  to  go  and  look  after  many  things 
in  consequence  of  this  ceremony,  I  must  leave  you  to  comfort 
yourself  with  the  reflection.' 

'The  bride-day,  you  say,  is  to  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
instant  month  ? '  said  Sir  Mimgo,  hallooing  after  the  citizen. 
'  I  will  be  with  you  in  the  hour  of  cause.' 

'  The  King  invites  the  guests,'  said  George  Heriot^  without 
turning  back. 

'  The  base-bom,  ill-bred  mechanic  I '  soliloquised  Sir  Mungo, 
'  if  it  were  not  the  odd  score  of  pounds  he  lent  me  last  week, 
I  would  teach  him  how  to  bear  himself  to  a  man  of  quality  1 
But  I  will  be  at  the  bridal  banquet  in  spite  of  him.' 


/ 
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Sir  Mungo  oontriyed  to  get  incited,  or  oommandedy  to  attend 
on  the  bridal  aooordingly,  at  which  there  were  but  few  persons 
present ;  for  James,  on  such  occasions,  preferred  a  snug  privacy, 
which  gave  him  liberty  to  lay  aside  the  encumbrance,  as  he 
felt  it  to  be,  of  his  regal  dignity.  The  company  was  yery 
small,  and  indeed  there  were  at  least  two  persons  absent  whose 
presence  might  have  been  expected.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Lady  Dalgamo,  the  state  of  whose  health,  as  well  as  the 
recent  death  of  her  husband,  precluded  her  attendance  on  the 
ceremony.  The  other  absentee  was  Richie  Moniplies,  whose 
conduct  for  some  time  past  had  been  extremely  mysterious. 
Regulating  his  attendance  on  Lord  Qlenvarloch  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  he  had,  ever  since  the 
rencounter  in  Enfield  Chase,  appeared  regularly  at  his  bedside  in 
the  morning,  to  assist  him  to  dress,  and  at  his  wardrobe  in  the 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure, 
without  control  from  his  lord,  who  had  now  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  attendants.  Yet  he  was  somewhat  curious  to  know 
how  the  f elow  disposed  of  so  much  of  his  time ;  but  on  this 
subject  Richie  showed  no  desire  to  be  communicative. 

On  the  morning  of  the  bridal  day,  Richie  was  particularly 
attentive  in  doing  all  a  vdUtrde-charnbre  could,  so  as  to  set  off 
to  advantage  the  very  handsome  figure  of  his  master;  and 
when  he  had  arranged  his  dress  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and 
put  to  his  long  curled  locks  what  he  called  '  the  fini«hing  touch 
of  the  redding-kaim,'  he  gravely  kneeled  down,  kissed  hu  hand, 
and  bade  him  farewell,  saying,  that  he  humbly  crayed  leave  to 
discharge  himself  of  his  lordship's  service. 

'Why,  what  humour  is  thisT  said  Lord  Olenvarloch;  *if 
you  mean  to  discharge  yourself  of  my  service,  Richie,  I  suppose 
you  intend  to  enter  my  wife's  ? ' 

'  I  wish  her  good  ladyship  that  shall  soon  be,  and  your  good 
lordship,  the  blessings  of  as  good  a  servant  as  myself,  in  Heaven's 
good  time,'  said  Richie ;  '  but  fate  hath  so  ordained  it  that  I 
can  henceforth  only  be  your  servant  in  the  way  of  friendly 
courtesy.' 

'Well,  Richie,'  said  the  young  lord,  *if  you  are  tired  of 
service,  we  will  seek  some  better  provision  for  you ;  but  you 
wUl  wait  on  me  to  the  church,  and  partake  of  the  bridal 
dinner?' 

'  Under  favour,  my  lord,'  answered  Richie,  '  I  must  remind 
you  of  our  covenant,  having  presently  some  pressing  business 
of  mine  own,  whilk  will  detain  me  during  the  ceremony ;  but 
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I  will  not  fail  to  prie  Master  Geoige's  good  oheer,  in  respeot 
he  has  made  very  costly  fare,  whilk  it  would  be  unthankful 
not  to  partake  of 

'  Do  as  you  list^'  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  and,  having 
bestowed  a  passing  thought  on  the  whimsical  and  pragmatical 
disposition  of  his  follower,  he  dismissed  the  subject  for  others 
better  suited  to  the  day. 

The  reader  must  fancy  the  scattered  flowers  which  strewed 
the  path  of  the  happy  couple  to  church — ^the  loud  music  which 
accompanied  the  procession — the  marriage  service  performed 
by  a  bishop^the  King,  who  met  them  at  St  Paul's,  giving 
away  the  bride,  to  the  great  relief  of  her  father,  who  had  thus 
time,  during  the  ceremony,  to  calculate  the  just  quotient  to  be 
laid  on  the  pinion  of  report  in  a  timepiece  which  he  was  then 
putting  together. 

When  ^e  ceremony  was  finished,  the  company  were  trans- 
ported in  the  royal  carriages  to  George  Heriot's,  where  a 
splendid  collation  was  provided  for  the  marriage  gi^ts  in  the 
Foljambe  apartments.  The  King  no  sooner  foimd  nimself  in 
this  snug  retreat  than,  casting  from  him  his  sword  and  belt 
with  such  haste  as  if  they  burnt  his  fingers,  and  flinging  his 
plumed  hat  on  the  table,  as  who  should  say, '  Lie  there,  authority ! ' 
he  swallowed  a  hearty  cup  of  wine  to  the  happiness  of  the 
married  couple,  and  began  to  amble  about  the  room,  mumping, 
laughing,  and  cracking  jests,  neither  the  wittiest  nor  the  most 
delicate,  but  accompanied  and  applauded  by  shouts  of  his  own 
mirth,  in  order  to  encoiuage  that  of  the  company.  Whilst  his 
Majesty  was  in  the  midst  of  this  gay  humour,  and  a  call  to  the 
banquet  was  anxiously  expected,  a  servant  whispered  Master 
Heriot  forth  of  the  apartment.  When  he  re-enter«d,  he  walked 
up  to  the  King,  and,  in  his  turn,  whispered  something,  at  which 
James  started. 

<He  is  not  wanting  his  siller)'  said  the  King,  shortly  ^d 
sharply. 

'  By  no  means,  my  liege,'  answered  Heriot.  '  It  is  a  subject 
he  states  himself  as  quite  indifferent  about^  so  long  as  it  can 
pleasure  your  Majesty.' 

'Body  of  us,  man  1'  said  the  King,  'it  is  the  speech  of  a  true 
man  and  a  loving  subject^  and  we  will  grace  him  accordingly ; 
what  though  he  be  but  a  carle — a  twopenny  cat  may  look 
at  a  king.  Swith,  man  1  have  him— pandite  fores,  Moniplies ! 
They  should  have  called  the  chield  Monypennies,  though  I  sail 
warrant  you  English  think  we  have  not  sudi  a  name  in  Scotland.' 
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'  It  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  stock,  the  MonjpenmeB,' 
said  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther ;  *the  only  loss  is,  there  are  sae 
few  of  the  name.' 

*  The  family  seems  to  increase  among  your  countiymen.  Sir 
Mungo/  said  Master  Lowestoffe,  whom  Lord  Glenyarloch  had 
invited  to  be  present,  'since  his  Majesty's  happy  aocession 
brought  so  many  of  you  here.' 

'  Right,  sir — right,'  said  Sir  Mungo,  nodding  and  looking  at 
George  Heriot ;  '  there  have  some  of  ourselves  been  the  better 
of  that  great  blessing  to  the  English  nation.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  entered,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  his  late  serving-man,  Richie 
Moniplies,  now  sumptuously,  nay,  gorgeously,  attiied  in  a  superb 
brocaded  suit,  and  leading  in  his  hand  the  tall,  thin,  withered, 
somewhat  distorted  fonn  of  Martha  Trapbois,  arrayed  in  a  con^ 
plete  dress  of  black  velvet,  which  suited  so  strangely  with  the 
pallid  and  severe  melancholy  of  her  countenance,  that  the 
King  himeelf  exclaimed,  in  some  perturbation,  '  What  the  deil 
has  the  faOow  brought  us  here  ?  Body  of  our  r^gal  selves  1  it 
is  a  corpse  that  has  run  off  with  the  mort-cloth ! ' 

'  May  I  sifflicate  your  Majesty  to  be  gracious  imto  her  t '  said 
Richie ;  '  being  that  she  is,  in  respect  of  this  morning's  wark, 
my  ain  wedded  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Moniplies  by  name.' 

'  Saul  of  our  body,  man !  but  she  looks  wondrous  grim,' 
answered  King  James.  '  Art  thou  sure  she  has  not  been  in  her 
time  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary,  our  kinswoman,  of  red-4iot 
memory  ?  * 

'  I  am  sure,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  that  she  lias  brought 
me  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  good  sUler,  and  better ;  and  that 
has  enabled  me  to  pleasure  your  Majesty  and  other  folk.' 

'  Ye  need  have  said  naething  about  that,  man,'  said  the  King ; 
'  we  ken  our  obligations  in  that  sma'  matter,  and  we  are  glad 
this  rudas  spouse  of  thine  hath  bestowed  her  treasure  on  ane 
wha  kens  to  put  it  to  the  profit  of  his  King  and  country.  Bat 
how  the  deil  did  ye  come  by  her,  man  ? ' 

'  In  the  auld  Scottish  fashion,  my  liege.  She  is  the  captive 
of  my  bow  and  my  spear,'  answered  Moniplies.  '  There  was  a  con- 
vention that  she  should  wed  me  wh6h  I  avenged  her  father's 
death ;  so  I  slew  and  took  possession.' 

'  It  is  the  daughter  of  old  Trapbois,  who  has  been  missed  so 
long,'  said  Lowestoffe.  '  Where  the  devil  could  you  mew  her  up 
so  closely,  friend  Richie  ? ' 

'Master  Richard,  if  it  be  your  will,'  answered  Richie;  'or 
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Master  Richard  Moniplies,  if  you  like  it  better.  For  mewing 
of  her  up,  I  found  her  a  shelter,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  under 
the  roof  of  an  honest  countryman  of  my  own ;  and  for  secrecy, 
it  was  a  point  of  prudence,  when  wantons  like  you  were  abroad, 
Master  Lowestoffe.' 

There  was  a  laugh  at  Richie's  magnanimous  reply,  on  the 
part  of  eyery  one  but  his  bride,  who  made  to  him  a  signal  of 
impatience,  and  said,  with  her  usual  breyity  and  sternness, 
'  Peace — ^peace — I  pray  you,  peace.  Let  us  do  that  which  we 
came  for.'  So  saying,  ^e  took  out  a  bundle  of  parchments, 
and  deliyerii^  them  to  Lord  Glenyarloch,  she  said  aloud — '  I 
take  this  royaJ  presence,  and  all  here,  to  witness,  that  I  restore 
the  ransomed  lordship  of  Glenyarloch  to  the  right  owner,  as 
free  as  eyer  it  was  held  by  any  of  his  ancestors.' 

'  I  witnessed  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,'  said  Lowes- 
toffe ;  '  but  I  little  dreamt  by  whom  it  had  been  redeemed.' 

'No  need  ye  should,'  said  Richie;  'there  would  haye  been 
small  wisdom  in  crying  roast-meat.'  ^ 

'  Peace,'  said  his  bride,  '  once  more.  This  paper,'  she  con- 
tinued, deliyering  another  to  Lord  Glenyarloch,  'is  also  your 
property ;  take  it^  but  spare  me  the  question  how  it  came  into 
miy  custody.' 

The  King  had  bustled  forward  beside  Lord  Glenyarloch,  and 
fixing  an  eager  eye  on  the  writing,  exclaimed — '  Body  of  our- 
selyes,  it  is  our  royal  sign-manual  for  the  money  which  was  so 
long  out  of  sight !     How  came  you  by  it^  Mrs.  Bride ) ' 

'  It  is  a  secret)'  said  Martha,  drily. 

'  A  secret  which  my  tongue  shall  neyer  utter,'  said  Richie, 
resolutely,  '  unless  the  King  commands  me  on  my  allegiance.' 

'I  do — ^I  do  conmiand  you,'  said  Jskmes,  trembling  and 
stammering  with  the  impatient  curiosity  of  a  gossip ;  while  Sir 
Mungo,  with  more  malicious  anxiety  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery,  stooped  his  long  thin  form  forward  like  a  bent 
fishing-rod,  raised  his  thin  grey  locks  from  his  ear,  and  curyed 
his  hand  behind  it  to  collect  eyezy  yibration  of  the  expected 
intelligence.  Martha,  in  the  meantime,  frowned  most  ominously 
on  Richie,  who  went  on  undauntedly  to  inform  the  King, '  That 
his  deceased  father-in-law,  a  good  careful  man  in  the  main,  had 
a  touch  of  worldly  wisdom  about  him,  that  at  times  marred 
the  uprightness  of  his  walk:  he  liked  to  dabble  among  his 
neighbour's  gear,  and  some  of  it  would  at  times  stick  to  his 
fingers  in  the  handling.' 

'For  shame,  man — for  shame!'  said  Martha;    'since  the 
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infamy  of  the  deed  must  be  told,  be  it  at  least  briefly.  Tea, 
my  lord,'  she  added,  addreBsing  Glenvarloch,  'the  piece  of  gold 
waa  not  the  sole  bait  which  brought  the  miserable  old  man  to 
your  chamber  that  dreadful  night :  his  object,  and  he  aooom- 
pliahed  it^  was  to  purloin  this  paper.  The  wretched  scrivener 
was  with  him  that  morning,  and,  I  doubt  not»  iirged  the  doting 
old  man  to  this  villainy,  to  o£fer  another  bar  to  the  ranacun  of 
your  estate.  If  there  was  a  yet  more  powerful  agent  at  the 
bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  God  forgive  it  to  him  at  this  moment^ 
for  he  is  now  where  the  crime  must  be  answered  1 ' 

'Amen ! '  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  it  was  echoed  by  all 
present 

'For  my  father,'  continued  she,  with  her  stem  features 
twitched  by  an  involuntary  and  convulsive  movement, '  his  guilt 
and  folly  cost  him  his  life;  and  my  belief  is  constant^  that 
the  wretch  who  counselled  him  that  morning  to  puzioin  the 
paper  left  open  the  window  for  the  entrance  of  the  murderers.' 

Everybttiy  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  the  King  was  first  to 
speak,  commanding  search  instantly  to  be  made  for  the  guilty 
scrivener.  '/,  UctoTy  he  concluded,  *colltga  mamuj  caput 
obwM^y  infdici  nupendUe  arhcriJ 

Lowestofie  answered  with  due  respect^  that  the  scrivener 
had  absconded  at  the  time  of  Lord  Dalgamo's  murder,  and  had 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

'Let  him  be  sought  for,'  said  the  King.  .  'And  now  let  us 
change  the  discourse;  these  stories  make  one's  very  blood 
grew,  and  are  altogether  unfit  for  bridal  festivity.  Hymen,  0 
Hymenee  I '  added  he,  snapping  his  fingers.  '  Lozd  Glenvarloch, 
what  say  you  to  Mistress  Moniplies,  l£is  bonny  bride,  that  has 
brought  you  back  your  father's  estate  on  your  bridal  day  f ' 

'Let  him  say  nothing,  my  liege,'  said  Martha;  'that  will 
best  suit  his  feelings  and  mine.' 

'  There  is  redemption-money,  at  the  leasts  to  be  repaid,'  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch ;  '  in  that  I  cannot  remain  debtor.' 

We  will  speak  of  it  hereafter,'  said  Martha;  'my  debtor 
you  cannot  be.'  And  she  i^ut  her  mouth  as  if  determined 
to  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Mungo^  however,  resolved  not  to  part  with  the  topic, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  freedom  of  the  moment^  said  to 
Richie — 'A  queer  stozy  that  of  your  father-in-law,  honest 
man;  methinks  your  bride  thanked  you  little  for  ripping  it 
up.' 

'I  make  it  a  rule,  Sir  Mungo,'  replied  Richie,  'always  to 
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speak  any  evil  I  know  about  my  family  myself,  having  observed, 
that  if  I  do  not,  it  is  sure  to  be  told  by  ither  folks.' 

'But»  Richie,'  said  Sir  Mungo,  'it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bride  of  yours  is  like  to  be  master  and  mair  in  the  conjugal 
state.' 

'If  she  abides  by  words,  Sir  Mungo^'  answered  Richie,  'I 
thank  Heaven  I  can  be  as  deaf  as  any  one;  and  if  she  comes  to 
duntSy  I  have  twa  hands  to  paik  her  with.' 

*  Wed  said,  Richie,  again,'  said  the  King ;  '  you  have  gotten 
it  on  baith  hiaffits,  Sir  Mungo.  Troth,  Mistress  Bride,  for  a 
fule,  yoiur  gudeman  has  a  pretty  turn  of  wit.' 

'  There  are  fools,  sire,'  replied  she,  '  who  have  wit^  and  fools 
who  have  courage — aye,  and  fools  who  have  learning  and  are 
great  fools  notwithstanding.  I  chose  this  man  because  he  was 
my  protector  when  I  was  desolate,  and  neither  for  his  wit  nor 
his  wisdom.  He  is  truly  honesty  and  has  a  heart  and  hand- 
that  make  amends  for  some  folly.  Since  I  was  condemned  to 
seek  a  protector  through  the  world,  which  is  to  me  a  wilder- 
ness, I  may  thank  God  that  I  have  come  by  no  worse.' 

'  And  that  is  sae  sensibly  said,'  replied  the  King,  '  that^  by 
my  saul,  I'll  tzy  whether  I  canna  make  him  better.  Kneel 
down,  Richie ;  somebody  lend  me  a  rapier — ^yours,  Mr.  Lang- 
staff — ^that's  a  brave  name  for  a  lawyer  I  Ye  need  not  flash  it 
out  that  gate.  Templar  fashion,  as  if  ye  were  about  to  pink  a 
baiUffr' 

He  took  the  drawn  sword,  and  with  averted  eyes,  for  it  was 
a  sight  he  loved  not  to  look  on,  endeavoured  to  lay  it  on  Richie's 
shoulder,  but  nearly  stuck  it  into  his  eye.  Richie,  starting 
back,  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  held  down  by  Lowestoffe,  while 
Sir  Mungo  guiding  the  royal  weapon,  the  honour- bestowing 
blow  was  given  and  received.  ^Surgcy  camtfex.  Rise  up,  Sir 
Richard  Moniplies  of  Castle  Collop !  And,  my  lords  and  Ueges, 
let  us  aU  to  our  dinner,  for  the  cock-a-leekie  is  cooling.' 
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Nora  l.-~OioBoi  Hkbiot's  Hospffai^  p.  vii 

Apibb  Heriot's  death  in  1624,  the  site  originally  designed  for  the  hospital 
at  the  foot  of  Gray's  Close,  Cowgate,  not  far  from  the  old  mint,  consisted  of 
honses  which  belonged  to  Heriot,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  ins  executors 
for  that  puxpose.  In  June  1627,  when  Dr.  Balcanquall,  Dean  of  Bochester, 
oame  to  Kdmbuigh  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  Heriot's  intentions 
into  effect^  of  founding  'so  great  a  work,'  it  was  concluded  that  this  site  was 
quite  ineligible ;  and,  fortunately,  the  proTost  and  oounc^  agreed  to  transfer 
certain  acres,  which  they  had  recently  purchased,  known  as  the  EQgh  Ki^gs, 
to  the  south  of  the  Grassmarket^  for  the  proposed  building,  and  William 
Wallace,  the  king's  master-masoi]^  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work. 
On  the  1st  of  July  1628,  after  a  sermon,  the  ground-stone  was  laid.  Wallace 
did  not  Utc  to  complete  the  building,  haying  died  in  October  1631.  That  the 
present  quadrangular  building  was  actually  designed  by  him  is  clear  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Govemors,  and  the  various  items  of  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
from  the  day  when  the  usual  drink-money  was  paid  for  laying  the  foundation 
to  Wallace  and  his  workmen,  with  the  sums  they  received  from  week  to  week. 
A  good  deal  of  useless  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  architect : 
1.  i)ean  Balcanquall  on  this  head  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  a  design 
by  Inigo  Jones ;  2.  the  dean  himself  has  been  named,  he  having  fuj^nish^, 
not  the  pattern  of  the  building,  but  the  statutes,  in  1627,  for  the  government 
of  the  hospital :  and  8.  Williun  Aytoxm,  junior,  appointed  master-mason  as 
successor  to  Wallace,  1681-82,  has  also  been  lauded,  but  without  the  slightest 
evidence  in  either  ot  these  cases  to  deprive  Wallace  of  the  honour.  The 
governors  voted  a  sum  to  Wallace's  widow,  in  consideration  of  his  extra- 
ordinary pains  at  the  beginning  thereof,  'tTFON  thb  Modell  Aim  Fsamb 
THAIBOF.'  Aytoun  was  likewise  expressly  enjoined  *  to  prosecute  and  follow 
forth  THS  MoDXLi^  Fbaieb,  aud  BuiLDiNa  of  thb  said  Wabk  as  the  same  is 
already  beenn.'  Aytoun,  who  died  in  1640,  was  succeeded  as  master-mason 
b^  John  l^Ine,  but  the  want  of  funds  prevented  the  hospital  being  completed 
with  a  handsome  spire,  as  exhibited  in  an  old  engraving,  about  1646,  while 
the  building  was  snll  m  progress. — See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steven's  History  of  CAs 
SomiUdf  edited  by  Dr.  Bedford.  1869,  and  extracts  in  a  paper,  *  Who  was  tilie 
Aronitect  of  Heriot's  Hospital?'  in  the  TraauaOiotu  qf  tke  ArekiUetwnU  In- 
iHttiU  qfScoUand,  sess.  1861-52,  p.  18  {Lainff), 


Nora  2.— DSBAUOHEBY  OF  THE  PBBIOD,  p.  xi 

Harrington's  J^v^  Antiqvat  voL  ii.  pp.  129, 180  [ed.  1779].  For  the  gross  de- 
bauchery of  the  period,  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  monarch, 
who  was,  in  other  respects,  neither  without  talent  nor  a  good-natured  disposi- 
tion, see  Winwood's  MemoriaU.  Howel's  Lettertf  and  other  memorials  of  the 
time ;  but  particularly  consult  tne  PrivaU  Letters  and  Carrapondence  of  SUenie, 
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alias  Buckingkemf  with  kit  ntferend  Dad  amd  Ocmj^  King  JoMm,  which  abound 
with  the  mmoKk>  as  well  as  the  moat  ohildiah  language.  Tlie  learned  Mr, 
D'Israeli,  in  an  attempt  to  Yindioate  the  oharaoter  of  James,  has  only  soe- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  oharaoter  of  a  skilful  and  ingeniaoa  advo- 
oate,  without  much  advantage  to  his  royal  dient. 

Non  8.— Alb^tuji  Ceabaoeib8,  p.  sii 

'  Ckmdy.  a  rascal,  who,  by  reason  of  debt^  dares  not  stir  oat  of  Whitefirian, 
bat  there  mveigles  yooxig  neirs  in  tail,  and  helps  them  to  goods  and  money 
apon  great  disadvantages,  is  bound  for  them,  and  shares  with  them  tin  hie 
undoes  them.  A  lewd,  impudent,  debauched  fellow,  very  expert  in  the  cent 
about  the  town. 

'  Shamwdl,  oonsm  to  the  Belfonds,  an  heir,  who,  being  rained  by  Cheatly, 
is  made  a  deooy-duok  for  others,  not  dariiuf  to  stir  out  of  Alsstia,  where  he 
lives.  Is  bound  with  Cheatly  for  heirs,  ana  lives  upon  them  a  dissolute^  de- 
bauched life. 

'  Cagdam  SadmMf  a  block-headed  buUyof  Alsatia,  a  cowardly,  impudent*. 
blustering  fellow,  f onnerly  a  sergeant  in  Flanders,  run  from  his  colours,  re- 
treated into  Whitefriars  for  a  verr  small  debt,  where  by  the  A^«rftiaiw  he  is 
dubb*d  a  captain,  marries  one  that  lets  lodgings,  sells  cherry-brandy,  and  is 
a  bawd. 

*  SerapeaUf  a  hypocriUoal,  repeating,  praying,  pealm-singing,  precise  fellow, 
pretendmg  to  great  piety ;  a  godly  Imave,  who  joins  with  GfieatlT,  and  sup- 
plies young  heirs  with  goods  and  money.' — J)ramtUu  Penomm  to  the  Sq[we  ^ 
AUaaHoy  ShadweU's  Wcrkt,  vol.  iv. 

NoTB  4.~-DAvn>  Ramsat,  p.  2 

David  Ramsay,  watchmaker  and  horologer  to  James  L,  was  a  real  person, 
though  the  Author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  pressing  him  into  the  servioe  of 
fiction.  Although  his  profession  led  him  to  cultivate  the  exact  sciences,  like 
many  at  thispenod  he  mingled  them  with  pursuits  whidi  were  m  vstioal  and 
fantastic.  The  truth  was,  tnat  the  boundaries  between  truth  and  falsehood 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  similar  pursuits  were  not  exactly  known, 
and  there  existed  a  sort  of  Urra  taoMatto  oetween  them,  in.  which  the  wisest 
men  bewildered  themselves.  David  Bamsav  risked  his  money  on  the  success 
of  tiie  vaticinations  which  his  researches  led  him  to  form,  since  he  sold  doda 
and  watches  under  condition  that  their  value  should  not  become  payable  till 
King  James  was  crowned  in  the  Pope's  diair  at  Bome.  Such  WMmrs  were 
common  in  that  day,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  Jooson's  Everff  Man  aid  rf 
hit  Hvmofttr, 

David  Ramsay  was  also  an  actor  in  another  singular  scene,  in  whidi  the 
notorious  astrologer  Lilly  was  a  periormer,  and  had  no  small  expectation  on 
the  occasion,  since  he  brought  with  him  a  half-quartern  sack  to  put  the 
treasure  in. 

David  Bamssy,  his  Majwty's  clock'nutker.  had  been  Inlbrmed  that  there  ms  a  great 
quantity  of  tressnrs  boiled  in  the  dobter  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  aoqnatnti  ussn 
Williams  therewith,  who  was  also  then  Bishop  of  T^ii<wJn  ^e  dean  gave  H*™  liberty 
to  March  after  it,  with  this  proviso,  that  if  any  was  discovered,  bis  ohnrch  dtoald  have 
a  ehaie  of  it  Davy  Bamsay  itaida  ont  one  Jdin  Scott,  who  pretended  the  use  of  tiM 
Moaaical  rods,*  to  assist  bun  herein.  I  was  deshwd  to  Jdn  with  him,  unto  wbieh  I 
consented.  One  winter's  nightLpavy  Ramsay,  with  several  gentlemen,  mysd^  and 
Scott,  entered  the  dolBters.  we  played  the  hasel  rod  lonnd  about  the  doistar. 
Upon  the  ifest  aide  of  the  cloistera  the  rods  tamed  one  over  another,  an  aigumflnt  that 
the  treasnre  was  there.    The  labourers  digged  at  least  six  Ibot  deep,  and  Own  we  met 


*  The  some  now  called,  I  bdieve,  the  divining-rod,  and  applied  to  the  disooveiy  of 
water  not  obvious  to  the  eye. 
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with  a  ooffln ;  but  [whichJi  in  ngfod  itimt  not  heayy,  we  did  not  o|wn,  which  we  after- 
wards much  repented. 

From  the  cloistera  we  went  into  the  abbey  chnrch,  where,  npon  a  sudden  (there 
being  no  wind  when  we  beganX  no  fierce,  so  high,  so  blustering  and  loud  a  wind 
did  rise,  that  we  verily  believed  the  west  end  of  the  church  would  have  fallen  upon  us. 
Our  rods  would  not  more  at  all ;  the  oandlee  and  torches,  all  but  one,  were  extin^ 
guished,  or  burned  very  dimly.  John  Scott,  my  partner,  was  amazed,  looked  pale, 
knew  not  what  to  think  or  do,  until  I  gave  directions  and  command  to  dismiss  the 
daemons ;  which,  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and  each  man  returned  unto  his 
lodging  late,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  could  never  since  be  induced  to  Join  with 
anyin  such  like  actions. 

The  true  miscanriage  of  the  business  was  by  reason  of  so  many  people  being  present 
at  the  operation ;  for  there  was  above  thirty,  some  laughing,  others  deildii^  us ;  so 
that,  if  we  had  not  dismissed  the  daemons,  I  believe  most  part  of  the  abbey  church 
had  been  blown  down.  Secrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  witti  a  strons  confidence 
and  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  are  best  for  this  work.— Lilly's  Lm  and  TimM. 
pp.  82,  88  [e(L  l7l6^ 

David  Ramsay  had  a  son  called  William  Bamsay,  who  appears  to  have 
poooooBod  all  bJ8  father's  credulity.  He  became  an  astrologer,  and  in  1661-52 
published  Vox  SUllanumy  om  Itdrodvelion,  to  the  JvdamerU  qf  Eclipse*  and  the 
Annual  Revolutiont  of  tlu  World.  The  edition  of  1652  is  inscribed  to  his 
&ther.  It  would  appear,  as  indeed  it  might  be  ar^ed  from  his  mode  of 
disposing  of  his  gooas,  that  the  old  horologer  had  omitted  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  uione ;  tor  his  son,  in  his  dedication,  has  this  ezoeption  to  the  paternal 
Tirtufls,  *  It's  tme  your  careleflsnea  in  laying  up  while  the  sun  shone  for  the 
tempeeto  of  a  stormy  day  hath  given  occasion  to  some  inferior-spirited  people 
not  to  value  you  according  to  what  ^ou  are  b}r  nature  and  in  yourself,  for  such 
look  not  to  a  man  longer  uian  he  ia  m  prosperity,  esteeming  none  but  for  their 
wealth,  not  wisdom,  power,  nor  virtue.'  From  these  ezpreasions,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  while  old  David  Ramsay,  a  follower  of  the  Stuart^  sunk 
under  the  Parliamentary  government^  his  son,  William,  had  advanced  from 
being  a  dupe  to  astrology  to  the  dignity  of  being  himself  a  cheat. 

NoTB  6.— Obobob  Hbbiot,  p.  28 

This  excellent  person  was  but  little  known  by  his  actions  when  alive,  but 
we  may  well  use,  in  this  particular,  the  strildng  phrase  of  Scripture, '  that  being 
dead  he  yet  speaketh.'  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  introduction,  the 
i^lendid  chantv  of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  the  few  notices  of  his  personal 
hmtory  are  sli^t  and  meagre. 

George  Henot  was  bom  at  Trabroun,  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir ;  he  was 
the  eldMt  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  ESdinbuxgh,  descended  from  a  family  of  some 
oonsequenoe  in  East  Lothian.  His  father  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
dtizeos,  and  was  their  representative  in  Parliament.  He  was,  besides,  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  by  the  mhabitants  of  the  city  to  propitiate  the  King,  when 
he  had  left  Edinburgh  abruptly,  after  the  riot  of  lyth  December  1596. 

George  Heriot,  we  son,  pursued  his  father's  occupation  of  a  goldsmith, 
then  peculiarly  luerative,  and  much  connected  with  that  of  a  money-broker. 
He  enjoved  the  favour  and  protection  of  James,  and  of  his  oonsort,  Anne  of 
Denmark.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife,  a  maiden  of  his  own  rank  named 
Christian  Marjoribanks,  daoghtor  of  a  respectable  burgees.  This  was  in  1586. 
He  was  afterwards  named  jeweller  to  the  Queen,  whose  account  to  him  for  a 
space  of  ten  years  amounted  to  nearly  £40,000.  George  Heriot.  having  lost 
his  wife,  connected  himself  with  the  distingniBhed  house  of  Kosebenr,  b^ 
marrying  a  daughter  of  James  Primrose,  clerk  to  the  privy  oounoiL  Of  this 
lady  he  was  deprived  by  her  dying  in  childbirth  in  1612,  before  attaming  her 
twenty-first  year.  After  a  life  spent  in  honourable  and  successful  industry, 
Qeorge  Heriot  died  in  London,  to  which  city  he  had  followed  his  royal  mastor, 
on  the  12th  February  1624,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  His  picture  (copied 
by  Soougall  from  a  lost  original),  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  prime  of 
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Uf e.  is  thuB  deioribed  :  '  His  fair  bair,  that  OTenhadee  the  thoogfatfnl  brow 
ana  calm  oaloolatiiiff  eya,  with  the  cast  of  hmnoar  on  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
oountenanoe,  are  all  inaioatiTe  of  the  genaiiie  Soottiah  eharacter,  and  well 
distuigmah  a  perwm  fitted  to  more  steadily  and  wisely  throogh  the  world, 
with  a  strength  of  resolution  to  ensure  snooesL  and  a  disposition  to  enjoy  it.* 
-rffittorioal  and  DetaripUve  Aeoount  of  Heriois  HctpUal^  with  a  Memovr  if^ 
Fcwuder^  by  Messrs.  James  and  John  Johnstone.    Edinbttivfa,  1827. 

I  may  add,  as  oTerything  oonoeming  Geoige  Heriot  is  intoesting,  that  his 
seoond  wife,  Alison  Primrose,  was  interred  in  St.  Gregory's  ohnroh,  from  the 
register  of  which  parish  the  Rot.  Mr.  Barham,  rector,  has,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  sent  me  the  following  extract : — '  Mr&  Alison,  tne  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Heriot,  gentleman,  20th  Aprfl  1812.'  St  Gregory's,  before  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  which  oonsnmed  the  cathedral,  formM  one  of  the  towers  of  old  St. 
Paul's,  and  oooupted  the  space  of  ground  now  filled  by  Queen  Anne's  statoa. 
In  the  south  aisle  of  the  cnoir  Mrs.  Heriot  reposed  under  a  handsome  monu- 
ment, becuing  the  following  inscription : — 

'  SancttssinuB  et  charissmue  oonjugL  AiiaoKJB  Hbriot,  Jacobi  Primrodx, 
Begt8B  Majestatis  in  Sanotiori  Conoiliollegni  SootiBD  Amanuensis,  filiae^  femin» 
omnibus  tum  animi  tum  corporis  dotibus  ac  pio  cultu  instmctissinue,  mcestis- 
simus  ipsius  maritus  Gboroius  Hiriot,  armiger,  Begifl*  R^ginas,  Principnm 
Henrioi  et  GaroU  Gemmarius,  bene  merenti,  non  sine  lachrymis,  hoc  Monn- 
mentum  pie  posuii 

*  Obiit  Mensis  Aprilis  die  16,  anno  salut.  KDGXil,  istatis  20,  in  ipso  flore 
juventn,  et  mihi,  parentibus,  amiois  tristissimum  sui  desidMrium  reliquit 

Hie  Alids  Primroea 

Jaoet  cmdo  obruta  fato, 

IntempestiTas 

Ut  rosa  passa  manus. 

Nondum  bis  denes 

Annorum  impIcTerat  orbes, 

Pulchra,  pudioa, 

Pittris  delicium  atq :  Tin : 

Qnum  gravida,  heu !  nunquam 

Mater,  discessit,  et  inae 

Guradolorq:  patri, 

Curadolorq:  Tiro. 

Non  sublata  tamen, 

Tantum  translata,  reoessit ; 

Nunc  Rosa  prima  PcK 

Quae  fuit  ante  soli' 

The  loss  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable  partner  at  a  period  so  interest- 
inff  was  the  probable  reason  of  her  husband  derotinff  his  fortune  to  a  chuit- 
abie  institutitm.  The  epitaph  occurs  in  Strype's  emtion  of  Stew's  Smnif  of 
L<mdon^  Book  iii  p.  228. 

NOTB  d.— ColTlTTCRBLiLffr,  p.  25 

A  OnuUerUoMt  to  Tdbaooo  is  included  in  the  works  of  King  James.  Lond. 
1616,  published  by  James  (MonWue),  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  Bishop's 
Latin  translation  of  the  King's  Vf^it,  Lend.  1619,  the  tract  has  this  pedantic 
title,  MiaoeapmUf  nee  d«  Ahum  Tdbaedf  Lunu  Rtffidu  {Lctrng), 

Non  7.— Jakbs's  Lotb  of  Fejlttirt,  p.  88 

I  am  certain  this  prudential  advice  is  not  orisinal  on  Mr.  Linldater's  part, 
but  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  produce  my  authority.    I  think  it  amounted 
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to  ihii,  thftt  Jamet  flang  down  a  petitioa  proaentad  hj  aoma  aapplioant  who 
paid  no  oompHmenta  to  hia  hone  and  exproaBod  no  aomiration  at  the  aplan- 
donr  of  hia  rarnitura,  aaying,  '  Shall  a  kiiur  camber  himaelf  about  the  petition 
of  a  beggar,  while  the  beggar  diaregardi  the  king'a  splendour  f '  It  is.  I  think, 
Sir  John  Harrington  who  reoommenda,  aa  a  aure  mode  to  the  king's  niyour,  to 
praiae  the  paoaa  of  the  royal  palfrey. 

Nora  8.— Pboolaxation  AOAnnr  thb  Soon,  p.  85 

Hie  Kngtiah  agreed  in  nothing  more  nnanimooaky  than  in  oensuring  James 
on  aooount  of  the  besgarly  rabUe  whioh  not  only  attended  the  King  *at  hia 
coming  firat  oat  of  Soothmd,  but,'  aaya  Osborne,  'throng  hia  whole  reign, 
like  a  Inent  apring,  were  found  still  croasing  the  riTcr  of  Tweed.'  Tet  it  ia 
certain,  from  the  number  of  prodamationa  publiahed  by  the  priTy  council  in 
Scotland,  and  bearing  marks  of  the  King's  own  diction,  that  he  waa  aenaible 
of  the  whole  inoonTeniencea  and  unpopularity  attending  the  importunate 
crowd  of  diareepectabla  suitors,  and  aa  deeirona  to  ^;et  rid  of  them  aa  hia 
Southern  subjects  could  be.  But  it  waa  in  vain  that  hia  Majeety  argued  with 
his  Scottish  subjects  on  the  disrespect  they  were  bringing  on  tbeir  natiTo 
county  and  aoTcreign,  by  cauain^  tne  Wngliah  to  anppoae  tEere  were  no  well- 
nurtured  or  indepeiment  gantry  m  Sootkoid,  they  who  presented  themselTca 
being,  in  the  opinion  and  conceit  of  all  beholders,  *  but  idle  raaeala,  and  poor 
miaerable  bodiea.'  It  waa  eren  in  vain  that  the  veasels  which  brought  up  thia 
unwelcome  caigo  of  petitioners  were  threatened  with  fine  and  confiscation :  tiie 
nndaanted  anitors  continued  to  preas  forward,  and,  aa  one  of  the  proolama- 
tiona  aaya,  many  of  them  under  pretence  of  requiring  payment  of  '  auld  debta 
due  to  them  by  the  King,'  which,  it  ia  obaenred  with  great  naivety  '11  of  all 
kinda  of  importuni^,  moat  unpleaaing  to  hia  Majeety.'  The  dprsasiona  in 
the  text  are  aaleoted  from  theae  curioua  prodamatioiia. 

Nora  9.— Gill'b  CoiociifTABT,  p.  58 

A  biblical  commentary  hj  Gill,  which  (if  the  Author'a  memory  aarvea  him) 
ooouniea  between  fire  and  six  hundred  jprinted  quarto  pagea,  and  must  there- 
fore have  filled  more  pagea  of  manuscnpt  than  the  number  mentioned  in  Uie 
text,  haa  thia  quatrain  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume — 

With  one  good  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pan  it  was  when  It  I  took, 

And  a  pen  I  leaTS  It  stflL 

Nora  10.— WHiraHALL,  p.  55   *  - 

Whitehall,  originally  the  reridence  of  the  Archbiahopa  of  Toric,  ww,  on  the 
fan  of  Wolsey,  appropriated  by  King  Henry  YIIL,  who  employed  Holbein  to 
make  seyeral  adcutjona  to  the  building. 

A  diaastroua  fire,  howerer,  in  1691,  and  another  six  years  later,  consdmed 
all  but  the  banquei^ng-honae  {Latng). 

Nora  11.— KuTQ  James,  p.  57 

The  dreas  of  this  monarch,  together  with  his  personal  appearance,  is  thus 
deaoribed  by  a  contemporary : — 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  nioreeomlent  thrcragh  [i.e.  by  mesns  of  ]  his  olothes  than 
in  his  body,  yet  flit  enough.  .  .  .  His  ttg/t  were  yery  weak,  haying  had,  as  was  thought. 
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flome  foal  play  in  his  youth,  or  nttia'  hefon  he  was  boni,  that  he  was  not  able  to  alaiid 
at  seyen  years  of  age.    That  weakness  made  him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shonlden. 

His  walk  was  ever  drcular ;  his  fingers  ever  in  that  walk  fiddling  about [a  part 

of  dress  now  Uid  aside].  ...  He  would  make  a  great  deal  too  bold  with  God  in  his 
passion,  both  in  cursing  and  swearing,  and  on  strain  higher  vergins  on  blasphemy ;  bat 
would  in  his  better  temper  say,  he  hoped  Qod  woold  not  impate  them  as  sins,  and  lay 
them  to  his  charge,  seeing  they  proceeded  firom  passion.  He  had  need  of  great  assor- 
ance,'rather  than  hopes,  tiiat  would  make  daily  so  bold  with  Ood.— DalMll's5fcifehef  i^ 
ScotiitK  Hittory,  pp.  84-87. 

Nom  12.— Sir  Muiroo  Malaobovthkb,  p.  77 

It  will  perhaps  be  leoognised  by  some  of  my  ooiintr3rmeo,  tiiat  the  oanatic 
Scottish  luiight,  as  described  in  chapter  vi.,  borrowed  some  of  his  attributes 
from  a  moat  worthy  and  respeotabie  baronet,  who  was  to  be  met  with  in 
Edinburgh  society  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  inferred  that  the  living  person  resembled  tiie  imaginary  one  in 
the  course  of  life  ascribed  to  him,  or  m  ois  personal  attributes.  Bat  his  fortune 
was  little  adequate  to  his  rank  and  the  antiquity  of  his  family ;  and  to  avenge 
himself  of  this  disparity,  the  worthv  baronet  lost  no  opportonity  of  making 
the  more  avowed  sons  of  fortune  feel  the  ed^  of  his  satiro.  This  he  had  the 
art  of  disguising  under  the  personal  infirmity  of  deafneo,  and  usually  intro- 
duoed  his  most  severe  things  by  an  affected  mistake  of  what  was  said  around 
him.  For  example,  at  a  public  meeting  of  a  certain  oounty,  this  worthy  gentle- 
man had  chosen  to  display  a  laced  coat,  of  such  a  pattern  as  had  not  been  seea 
in  society  for  the  better  part  of  a  century.  The  young  men  who  were  present 
amused  themselves  with  rallying  him  on  his  taste,  when  he  suddenly  singed 
out  one  of  the  party — '  Auld  d'ye  think  my  coat — auld-fashioned  !  Indeed,  it 
caona  be  new ;  but  it  was  the  wark  of  a  braw  tailor,  and  that  was  your  grand- 
father, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  about  the  begmning 
of  last  century.'  Upon  another  occasion,  when  this  type  of  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther  happened  to  hear  a  nobleman,  ihe  high  chief  of  one  of  those  Border 
clans  who  were  accused  of  paying  very  little  attention  in  ancient  times  to  the 
distinctions  of  meum  and  tuwHj  addressing  a  ^ntleman  of  the  same  name,  as 
if  conjecturing  there  should  be  some  relationship  between  them,  he  volunteored 
to  ascertain  uiie  nature  of  the  oonneidon  by  saying,  that  the  *  chiefs  ancestors 
had  stolen  the  cows,  and  the  other  gentleman's  ancestors  had  tilled  tiiem,* 
— ^fame  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  latter  family  to  a  butcher.  It  may  be  well 
imagined  that,  among  a  people  that  have  bsen  always  punctilious  about 
genealogy,  sucn  a  person,  who  had  a  general  aoqiiaintance  with  all  the  flaws 
and  specks  in  the  snields  of  the  proud,  the  pretonding,  and  the  nouveoHx  ndkg, 
must  nave  had  the  same  scope  for  amusement  as  a  monkey  in  a  china  shop. 


NoTB  13.— Eakl  of  Dalwolskt,  p.  97 

The  head  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house  of  Ramsay,  and  to  whom, 
AS  their  chief,  the  individuals  of  that  name  look  as  their  origm  and  source  of 
gentry.    Allan  Ramsay,  the  pastoral  poet^  in  the  same  manner,  makes 

Dalhousie  of  an  anld  descent, 
My  chief,  my  stoup,  my  ornament. 

NoTB  14.— Mrs.  Amm  Tubrbr,  p.  97 

Mrs.  Anne  Turner  was  a  dame  somewhat  of  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Suddle- 
chop  in  the  tozt — that  is,  half -milliner,  half-procuress,  and  secret  a^nt  in  all 
manner  of  proceedings.  She  was  a  trafficker  in  the  poisoning  of  Sur  Thomas 
Overbury,  for  which  so  many  subordinate  agents  lost  their  lives,  while,  to  the 
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great  scandal  of  jurtioe,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  bu  countess  were  suffered 
to  escape,  upon  a  tiireat  of  Somerset  to  make  public  some  secret  which  nearly 
a£Fectea  his  master,  King  James.  Mrsi  Turner  introduced  into  England  a 
French  custom  of  using  yellow  starch  in  '  gettinp^  up '  bands  and  cuif s,  and,  by 
Lord  Coke's  orders,  she  appeared  in  that  fashion  at  the  place  of  executaon. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  physician,  and  had  been  eminently  beautiful,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  her  in  the  poem  called  Overimry**  Vuum. 
Tnere  was  produced  in  court  a  parcel  of  dolls  or  puppets  belon^ng  to  this 
lady,  some  naked,  some  dressed,  and  which  she  used  for  exhibiting  fashions 
upon.  But,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  who  accounted  these  figures 
to  be  magicu  devices,  there  was,  on  their  being  shown,  *  heard  a  crack  from 
the  scaffolds,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult,  and  confusion  among  the  spec- 
tators and  throughout  the  hall,  e^erj  one  f earmg  hurt)  as  if  the  devu  had  been 
present,  and  grown  angrr  to  have  his  workmanship  riiowed  bv  such  as  were 
not  his  own  scholars.'  Compare  this  curious  passage  in  the  Bistorp  qf  King 
Jamujhr  the  Firtt  FonrUen  Yeartj  1651  |m  vol.  ii  p.  882  of  Somers's  Tractt. 
ed.  1809],  with  the  AtUteus  Coquinaritu  of  JOr.  Heylin.  The  latter  is  publishea 
in  the  Seeirt  HiMorp  of  the  Court  qf  James  the  First  [vol.  ii  ed.  1811]. 

NoTB  15.— Lord  Huntinolbh,  p.  110 

The  credit  of  having  rescued  James  L  from  the  dagror  of  Alexander  Ruth* 
Ten  is  here  fictitiously  ascribed  to  an  imaginary  Lord  Huntinglen.  In  reality, 
as  may  be  read  in  erery  history,  his  preserver  was  John  Ramsay,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Holdemeo,  who  stabbed  the  younger  Ruthven  witn  his  dagger 
while  he  was  struggling  with  the  King.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  informs  us 
that,  upon  the  annual  return  of  the  oay,  tiie  King's  doliTeranoe  was  com- 
memorated by  an  anniversary  feast.  The  time  was  the  5th  of  August,  *  upon 
which,*  proceeds  the  satirical  historian, '  Sir  John  Ramsay,  for  his  good  senrice 
in  that  preservation,  was  the  principal  guest^  and  so  did  the  King  grant  him 
any  boon  he  would  ask  that  day  ;  out  had  such  limitations  set  to  his  asking 
as  made  his  suit  unprofitable  unto  him  as  that  he  asked  it  for  was  unservice- 
able to  the  King '  [Court  qf  King  Jarnet^  voL  ii.  p.  821]. 

NOTB  16.— BnCKnTGHAM,  p.  114 

Bnokingham,  who  had  a  frankness  in  lus  high  and  irascible  ambition,  was 
always  ready  to  bid  defiance  to  those  by  whom  he  was  thwarted  or  opposed. 
He  aspued  to  be  created  Prince  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  High  Con- 
stable M  England.  Coventry,  then  Lord  Keeper,  opposed  what  seemed  such 
an  unreasonable  extent  of  power  as  was  annexea  to  the  office  of  constable. 
On  this  opposition,  according  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon, '  the  Duke  peromptorily 
accosted  Coventry,  '<  Who  made  you,  Coventnr,  Lord  Keeper  ? "  He  replied, 
«  The  King."  Buckingham  sur-replied,  *'  It's  nuse ;  'twas  I  did  make  you,  and 
you  shall  Imow  tiiat  I,  who  made  vou,  can,  and  will,  unmake  you."  Coventry 
thus  answered  him,  "  Did  I  conceive  I  held  my  place  by  your  favour,  I  would 
preeentlv  unmake  myself  by  rendering  the  seal  to  ms  Majestv."  Then 
Buckingham,  in  a  scorn  and  fury,  flung  from  him,  saying,  "  You  shall  not  keep 
it  long  ;  and  surely,  had  not  Felton  prevented  him,  he  had  made  good  his 
woni^-Weldon's  Court  of  King  Jama  and  Chcarlee  [voL  ii.  p.  32,  ed.  1811]. 

NoTB  17.— Douglas  Wabs,  p.  126 

The  cruel  civfl  wars  waged  by  the  Scottish  barons  during  tho  minority  of 
James  VI.  had  this  name  from  the  figure  made  in  them  by  the  celebrated 
James  Douglas,  Earl  <rf  Morton.  Both  sides  executed  their  prisoners  without 
mercy  or  favour. 
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Non  18.— Pagb,  p.  184 

Abont  thii  time  the  ancient  oostoms  c^rinng  from  the  long  pretaleDoe  of 

\      chivalry  began  to  be  groflBly  Taried  from  the  original  porpoeee  of  the  inetita- 

1      tion.    None  was  mora  remarkable  than  the  duuige  whion  took  place  in  the 

I     breeding  and  oooapation  of  pages.    This  peodliar  species  of  menial  originally 

I     oonsistea  of  youths  of  noble  birtii,  who^  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the 

I     oxertase  of  arms,  were  early  removed  from  their  paternal  homes,  where  too 

{     much  in<^"^g^»<^  might  have  been  exjpected,  to  be  placed  in  the  family  of 

(     some  prince  or  man  of  rank  and  mihtary  renown,  where  they  served,  as  it 

'     were,  an  apprentiosship  to  the  duties  of  chivahry  and  courtesy.    Their  edoca- 

I     tion  was  severely  moral,  and  pursued  with  great  strictness  in  rmpect  to 

{      useful  exercises,  and  what  were  deemed  elei^t  acoompUshments.     From 

/      being  psffes,  they  were  advanced  to  the  next  gradation  of  squires ;  from 

f      squires,  these  candidates  for  the  honours  of  knighthood  were  fkequently  mads 

[       kidrtita. 

But  in  the  16th  century  the  page  had  become,  in  many  instances,  a  mere 
domestic,  who  sometimes^  by  the  splendour  of  lus  address  and  appearance, 
was  expected  to  make  up  m  show  for  the  absence  of  a  whole  band  m  retainers 
with  swords  and  bucklers.  We  have  Sir  John's  authority  when  he  cashiers 
part  of  his  train. 

Fslstaff  will  lesm  the  humour  of  the  sge. 

French  thrift,  you  rogues,  myself  and  ddrted  page. 

Jonson,  in  a  hiffh  tone  of  moral  indignation,  thus  reprobated  the  change. 
The  host  of  the  New  Iwn  re^Ues  to  Lord  Level,  who  tmkM  to  have  his  soq  for  a 
page,  that  he  would,  with  me  own  hand&  hang  him  sooner 

Than  damn  him  to  tiist  desperate  oonne  of  liflB. 

Lovd.  CSsll  yon  that  deeperste,  which,  by  a  line 
Of  f  nstltation,  ftom  our  ancestors 
Hath  been  derived  down  to  us,  end  received 
In  a  socceesion  ftxr  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  amis. 
Fair  mien,  duconrses,  civil  exercise^ 
And  all  the  blaion  of  a  gentlemanT 
Where  csn  he  leam  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  flmoe. 
To  move  his  body  gnuseftaller,  to  speak 
His  language  poiw,  or  to  tune  his  mind 
Or  manners  more  to  the  harmoi^  of  nature. 
Than  in  theee  nurseriee  of  nobili^? 

Boat,  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nuneiy's  self  was  noble. 
And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market, 
That  tiaes  were  not  vended  at  the  dram 
Or  common  outcry.    Goodness  gave  the  greatness, 
And  greatness  worship.    Eveiy  house  becsme 
An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parte 
We  see  departed  in  the  prsetlce  now 
Quite  ttom  the  institution. 

LoveL  Why  do  you  say  so. 
Or  think  so  enviously?  do  tnev  not  still 
Learn  there  the  CenUur's  skill,  the  art  of  Ihraoe, 
To  ride?  or  Pollux*  mysteiy,  to  fenoef 
The  Pyrrhiok  gestures,  both  to  dance  sad  spring 
In  aimonr,  to  be  active  for  the  wan ; 
To  stodv  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions. 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels  and  the  arts 
Orave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  practised. 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue? 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says. 

HoaL  Sir,  yon  mistake. 
To  play  Sir  Pandanu,  niy  copy  hath  it, 
Ana  carry  messages  to  lisdsm  Oressid ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  mornings, 
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To  [Um]  thfl  ehambeniiaid.  and  for  a  leap 

<y  tha  Tmoltiiis  Ikitm,  to  ply  the  Tanlttng-boaBe ; 

For  eocereiM  of  arms  a  baw  of  dice, 

Or  tiro  or  three  pacto  of  cards  to  ihow  the  oheat 

And  nimblenesa  of  hand ;  mis-take  a  cloak 

From  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease  his  pockets 

Of  a  saperflooos  ivateh,  or  geld  a  Jewel 

Of  an  cidd  stone  or  so ;  twinge  three  or  ftmr  bnttooa 

From  off  mj  lady's  gown  :»these  are  the  arts, 

Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences, 

Of  psgery,  or  rather  paganism, 

As  the  tides  ran ;  to  which,  if  he  apply  him, 

He  may,  perhaps,  take  a  degree  at  iVbom 

A  jrear  the  earlier,  come  to  read  a  lecture 

Upon  Aqoinas  at  St^  11ioma»«-Waterlng's, 

And  so  go  forth  a  laureate  in  hempeiroIeL 

Tke  Jirew  Jim,  Act  i.  sc  1. 

NOTB  19.— LOBD  HiNBT  HOWASD,  p.  186 

Lord  Henry  Howard  was  the  second  son  of  the  poetical  Earl  of  Sonrey,  and 
pottMBiod  considerable  parts  and  learning.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  1688,  a  book 
called  A  DrfeMoHvetPreiervaiioeJagaind  ths  Powm,  qfSuppotta  PrtmhKia.  He 
gained  the  faTonr  of  Queen  EUsabeth,  by  having,  he  says,  directed  his  battery 
against  a  sect  of  prophets  and  pretended  soothsayers,  whom  he  aooounted 
imfaitirtgibut,  as  he  expresses  it.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Qaeen  he  became 
James's  most  ardent  partizan,  and  oondnoted  with  prreat  pedantry,  bat  much 
intrigue,  the  oorreepondenoe  betwixt  the  Scottish  kmg  and  the  younger  Cecil. 
Upon  James's  accession,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Lord  Privy 
SeaL  According  to  De  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  Ixnd  Henry  Howard 
was  one  of  the  greatest  flatterers  and  calumniators  that  ever  lived. 

Note  20.— BKntmBHSB  or  thb  Pdbuo  Stbhib,  p.  187 

Edinbuiffh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disorderljr  towns  in  Europe 
during  the  16th  and  banning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Diary  of  the  honest 
dtixen  Birrell  repeated^  records  such  incidents  as  the  following :  'The  24  of 
November  [1667t  at  two  afternoon,  the  Laird  of  Airth  and  the  Laird  of  Weems 
met  on  the  Hi^  Qate  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  and  their  followers  fought  a 
very  bloody  skirmish,  where  there  were  many  hurt  on  both  sides  with  shot  of 
pistoL'  These  skirmishes  also  took  place  in  London  itself.  In  Bhadwell's 
play  of  Tkt  Soomren,  an  old  rake  thus  boasts  of  his  early  exploits :  *  I  knew 
the  Hectors,  and  beiore  them  the  Muns,  and  the  Tityretu's ;  they  were  brave 
fellowB  indeed  1  In  tho^  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Tavern 
to  the  Piassa  once,  but  he  must  venture  his  life  twice,  my  dear  Sir  Willv '  [Act 
L  sc  11  But  it  appears  that  the  a£Frays,  which  in  the  Scottish  oapitsl  arose 
out  of  nereditary  quarrels  and  ancient  feuds,  were  in  London  the  growth  of 
the  lioeatiouflness  and  arrogance  of  young  detMuohees. 

NoTB  21.— Fbdtch  Cooksbt,  p.  146 

The  exertion  of  French  ingenuity  mentioned  in  the  text  is  noticed  bv  some 
authorities  of  the  period ;  we  siege  of  Leith  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
protracted  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  in  which  was  displayed  all  that  the  age 
poasoBiod  of  defensive  war,  so  that  Brantome  records  that  those  who  witnessed 
this  siege  had,  from  that  very  circumstance,  a  dosree  of  conseauenoe  yielded 
to  their  persons  and  opinions.  He  tells  a  story  ofBtroBi  himseuf ,  from  which 
it  appears  that  his  jests  lay  a  e|ood  deal  in  the  line  of  the  enuine.  He  caused 
a  mule  to  be  stolen  from  one  Brusqueti  on  whom  he  wished  to  play  a  trick, 
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and  seired  np  the  flesh  of  that  unolean  animal  bo  well  di^gnued  that  it 
pasBod  with  ^cuquet  for  yeniaon. 

NoTB  22.— Cuokoo'b  Nbbt,  p.  146 

The  qnarrol  in  chapter  xii.  between  the  pretended  oaptain  and  the  citiBsn 
of  London  is  taken  from  a  burleeqne  poem  called  The  Counter  Setiifie,  that  ii^ 
the  souffle  in  the  prison  at  Wood  Street,  so  called.  It  is  a  piece  of  low  hnrnonr. 
which  had  at  the  time  very  considerable  yogoe.  The  prisoners,  it  seems,  had 
fallen  into  a  dispute  amon^  themaelyes  *  which  caUing  was  of  most  repute,* 
and  a  lawyer  put  in  his  claim  to  be  most  highly  considered.  The  man  oil  war 
repelled  his  pretence  with  much  arrogance. 

*  Wer^t  not  tar  us,  thou  swmI,'  quoth  he, 
'  Where  wouldat  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee  T 
But  to  defend  such  things  ss  thee 

Tispity; 
For  such  as  yon  esteem  us  least. 
Who  ever  have  been  ready  nrest 
To  guard  you  and  your  eockoo's  nest, 

Your  dty.' 

The  offence  is  no  sooner  g^yen  than  it  is  caught  up  by  a  gallant  dtiaen,  a 
goldsmith,  named  Ellis. 

'  Of  London  city  I  am  firee, 
And  there  I  first  my  wife  did  see. 
And  for  that  very  cause,'  quoth  he, 

•1  love  it 
And  he  that  cslls  it  cuckoo's  nest. 
Except  he  says  he  speaks  in  Jest, 
He  is  a  villain  snd  a  beasty— 

111  prove  it  1 

'  •  •  •  •  , 

*  For  though  I  am  a  man  of  tiade, 
And  free  <tf  London  city  made, 
Tet  can  I  nse  gun,  bill,  and  blade, 

Inbattk). 
And  citiaens,  if  need  require, 
Themselves  can  force  the  fbe  retire. 
Whatever  this  Low  Country  squire 

Ifay  prattle.' 

The  dispute  terminates  in  the  scuffle,  which  is  the  sabjeot  of  the  poem. 
The  whole  may  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Dryden's  MitoeUtm.y^  l2mo, 
yoL  iii.  1716. 

NOTB  2S.— BUBBAOB,  p.  151 

Burbage,  whom  Camden  terms  another  Boscius,  was  probably  the  original 
representative  of  Richard  IIL,  and  seems  to  have  been  early  almost  identified 
with  his  prototype.  Bishop  Corbet,  in  his  Iter  Boreale,  tells  us  that  mine  host 
of  Market  Bosworth  was  full  of  ale  and  history. 

Hear  htm,  *  Bee  you  yon  wood  ?    There  Bichard  lay 

With  his  whole  army.    Look  the  other  way, 

And  lo,  where  Richmond,  in  a  bed  of  gorse, 

Encamp'd  himself  o'er-night  and  all  his  force. 

Upon  this  hill  they  met.'    Why.  he  could  tell 

The  inch  where  Richmond  stood,  where  Richard  fell ; 

Besides,  what  of  his  knowledge  he  could  say, 

He  had  authentic  notice  fh>m  the  play, 

Which  I  might  Rnsss  by's  mustering  up  the  ghosts 

And  policies  not  incident  to  hosts ; 

But  chiefly  by  that  one  perspicuous  thin^ 
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Where  be  mittook  a  plajer  for  %  Idng, 

Ftor  irhon  he  would  have  Mid,  <  Kins  Blcheid  died, 

And  call'd,  a  hone !  a  hone  I '  he  *  Borbage '  cried. 

RiOHABD  Oobsst'b  Poou,  BditioD  1816)  p.  lOS. 

NoTB  24.— MsN  OF  Wrr  akd  Talknt,  p.  154 

The  oondition  of  men  of  wit  and  talents  was  never  more  melanchol^r  than 
about  this  period.  Their  livee  were  eo  irre^^olar,  and  their  means  of  living  so 
precarions,  that  they  were  alternately  riotmg  in  debancherr  or  encountering 
and  struggling  with  the  meanest  necessities.  Two  or  tiiree  lost  their  lives  by 
a  surfeitbrought  on  hj  that  fatal  banquet  of  Bhenish  wine  and  pickled 
herrings,  which  is  fanuliar  to  those  who  study  the  lighter  literature  of  that 
age.  llie  whole  history  is  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  genius  degraded  at 
once  by  its  own  debauweries  and  the  patronage  of  heartless  rakes  and  pro- 
fligates. 

Non  25.— DuoAL  Bbgistbb  of  Auultu,  p.  202 


This  curious  register  is  still  in  existence,  being  in  poesessic 
antiquary  Dr.  Dryasdust,  who  liberally  offered  the  Author  ] 


non  of  that  eminent 
permission  to  have 
the  autograph  of  Duke  fiildebrod  engraved  as  an  illustration  of  this  passage. 
Unhappily,  oeing  rigorous  as  Ritson  himself  in  adherizig  to  the  ver^  letter  of 
his  copy,  the  worthy  doctor  doeged  his  munificence  with  the  condition  that 
we  should  adopt  the  duke*s  orthography,  and  entitle  the  work  The  Fortunes 
of  NiggU,  with  which  stipulation  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  comply. 

NoTB  26.— Eabl  of  Bothwbll,  p.  230 

Among  the  original  documents  preserved  among  the  archives  of  tho 
hospital,  there  are  various  precepts  or  receipts  signed  bv  Francis  (Stewart) 
Earl  of  Both  well,  but  only  one  of  them  datea,  1594,  which  show  that  Geor^ 
Heriot  and  he  had  many  transactions.  In  that  year  Bothwell  broke  out  m 
rebellion,  and.  abandoned  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  excommunicated  by  the 
church,  and  deserted  by  his  followers,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to 
France,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
Kved  for  many  years  in  obscurity  and  immorality.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buodeuch,  his  stepson,  succeeded  to  his  large  estates,  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  earl  before  his  treawnable  attempts  and  forfeiture 
{Laing). 

"Siyn  27.— Thb  Skimminoton,  p.  247 

A  spedee  of  triumphal  procession  in  honour  of  female  supremacy,  when  it 
rose  to  sudi  a  height  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
described  at  full  length  in  Hvdibrtu  (Part  II.  Canto  ii.)  As  the  procession 
passed  on,  those  who  attended  it  in  an  official  capadty  were  wont  to  sweep 
the  threshold  of  the  houses  in  which  fame  affirmed  the  mistresses  to  exercise 
paramount  authority,  which  was  g^iven  and  received  as  a  hint  that  their 
inmates  might,  in  their  turn,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  similar  ovation.  Tho 
Skimmington,  which  in  some  degree  resembled  the  proceedings  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  in  an  African  village,  has  been  lon^  disoontinuea  in  England,  apparently 
because  female  rule  has  become  either  milder  or  less  frequent  than  among  our 
ancestors. 

NoTB  28.— Thb  MARflHAMKA,  p.  265 

This  penitentiary  was  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Knight  Marshal, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall,  the  o»v  of  London 
excepted.    It  stood  near  St.  George's  ohoroh  in  the  Borough  (Latng), 
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Nora  2^,^-O0I>'8  REVENBS  ABAISSf  MURDMHj  p,  287 


Only  three  oopiee  are  known  to  exist ;  one  in  the  library  at 
and  two— one  foxed  and  cropped,  the  oliier  tall  and  in  good  condition — both 
in  the  pooacmiion  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  Boxbnxgfae  Club. — J^ote  hp 
Captain  Cluttkrbuck. — 

The  work  here  referred  to,  Ths  TriumpAs  of  Oo^s  Rmen^  o^omjC  Murder, 
exprt$9ed  t»  ThiHy  TragioaXi  HittorifO,  By  John  Reynolds,  passed  through 
seyeral  editions  between  1622  and  175S,  besides  abridgmwitB.  Its  precorsor, 
The  Theatre  o^  OccTe  JudgemeiUtt  bv  Thomas  Beard,  first  appeared  in  1597,  4to, 
and  is  remarkable  in  containing '  An  Aooonnt  of  C9iristopner  Marlowe  and  his 
Tragical  End.'    It  reached  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  in  1648  {Lmm^), 

NoTB  90.— Soon'  Diblikb  to  Pork,  p.  S20 

The  Soots,  till  within  the  last  generation,  disliked  swine's  flesh  as  an  article 
of  food  as  mudi  as  the  HighliMiders  do  at  present.  It  was  remaiiced  as 
extraordinary  rapacity,  when  the  Border  depredaton  condescended  to  make 
prey  of  the  accursed  race  whom  the  fiend  made  his  habitation.  Ben  JonscHi, 
in  cbawing  James's  character,  says,  he  loyed  'no  part  of  a  swine.'  [Bee  also 
WaverUy,  Note  22,  p.  476.] 

NoTi  81.— Mhio-Allastab-Mobb,  p.  880 

This  is  the  Highland  patronymic  of  the  late  gallant  Chief  of  Glengarry.  The 
allusion  in  ^e  text  is  to  an  nnnecessury  alsfm  taken  by  some  bdy  at  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Geoive  iV.,  at  the  sight  of  the  pistols  which 
the  chief  wore  as  a  part  of  his  Highumd  drees.  The  circumstance  produced 
some  confusion,  which  was  talked  of  at  the  time.  AU  who  knew  Glengarry, 
and  the  Author  knew  him  well,  were  aware  that  his  principles  were  of  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  his  sorereign. 

Note  82.— Kino  Jamks's  Huntinq-Bottli,  p.  880 

Roger  Coke,  in  his  Detection  qf  the  Court  tuid  Stale  qf  BikgUmd^  London, 
1694,  Tol.  i.  p.  70,  observes  of  James  L : 

The  Sling  was  exoassiToly  addicted  to  hunting  and  drinking,  not  ordinary  French 
and  Spanish  wines,  but  strong  Oreek  wines,  sad  though  he  would  divide  his  hunUng 
from  drinking  tbeae  wines,  yet  he  would  oompoond  his  hunting  with  drinking  these 
wines ;  and  v>  that  purpose,  he  was  attended  with  a  sjpeelsl  officer,  who  was.  as  much 
as  ooald  be,  always  at  hand  to  fill  the  King's  cup  in  his  hunting  wnen  he  cslled  ftir  it. 
I  have  heard  my  flither  aay  that,  being  hunting'^th  the  King,  after  the  Kins  had 
drank  of  the  wine,  he  also  drank  of  it ;  and  though  he  was  young,  and  of  a  heaJthftal 
constitution,  it  so  disordered  his  head  that  ItspoOed  his  pleasure  and  disordered  him 
fbr  three  (kejn  after.  Whether  it  were  the  drinking  these  wines,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  Song  became  so  lanr  and  unwieldy  that  he  was  treUt  [trussed]  on  honehack, 
and  as  he  was  set,  so  would  he  ride,  without  otherwise  poising  himself  on  his  saddle ; 
nay,  when  his  hat  ^ras  set  on  his  head,  he  would  not  take  the  pains  to  alter  it,  but  It 
sate  as  it  was  put  on. 

The  trussing,  for  which  the  demi-pique  saddle  of  the  day  afforded  particolar 
faoilit}[,  is  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  and  the  Author,  among  other  niiumaoks  of 
antiauity,  possesses  a  leathern  flask,  like  thoee  carried  by  sportsmen,  which  is 
labelled  '  King  James's  Hunting-Bottle,'  with  what  authenticity  is  uncertun. 
Coke  seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  King's  taste  for  the  botUe.  Weldon  says 
James  was  not  intemperate  in  his  drinking : 

However,  in  his  old  sge,  Bncklngham's  Jovial  suppers,  when  he  had  any  tora  to  do 
with  him,  made  him  sometimes  overtaken,  which  he  would  the  very  next  day 
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bar,  and  repent  with  tean.  It  !■  troe.  he  drank  yvrr  often,  which  wai  rather  ont  of  a 
custom  thaii  any  delight ;  and  hia  drinks  were  of  that  kind  for  atrength,  as  Frontinlack, 
Canary,  hish  coontiT  wine,  tent  wine,  and  Soottiah  ale,  that  had  he  not  had  a  very 
strong  brain,  might  have  been  daily  orertaken,  althongh  he  seldom  drank  at  any  one 
time  above  ft>nr  spoonftila,  many  times  not  above  one  or  two.— nSeord  Hiatory  qf  King 
JamUf  voL  iL  p.  8.    Bdin.  1811. 

NOTB  33.— SoBNB  m  Qrbinwich  Pabk,  p.  332 

I  cannot  here  omit  mentioning,  that  a  painting  of  the  old  school  ia  in 
existence,  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  scene  described  in  chapter 
xxviL,  although  it  be  nevertheless  true  that  the  similarity  is  in  all  respects 
casual,  and  that  the  Author  knew  not  of  the  existence  of  the  painting  till  it 
waa  sold,  amongst  others,  with  the  following  description  attached  to  it  in  a 
well-drawn-up  catalogue : — 

FaxDiBxao  Zuochbbo 
Scene  as  represented  in  the  Fortwnu  qfNifftH^  by  Frederlgo  Zaoehero,  the  King's  painter. 

This  extraordinary  pietore,  which,  independent  of  its  pictorial  merit,  has  been 
esteemed  a  great  llterwy  cnriostty,  represents  most  ikithftiiiy  the  meeting  in  (been* 
widh  Park,  between  King  James  and  Nigel  Oliphannt,  as  desoibed  in  the  Fortunu  cf 
NigU,  showing  that  the  Author  must  have  taken  the  anecdote  from  authenticated  Jhcts. 
In  the  centre  of  the  piotoie  sits  King  James  on  horseback,  very  erect  and  stifl^.  Be- 
tween the  King  and  Prince  Charles,  who  is  on  the  left  of  the  plctare,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  represented  riding  a  black  horse,  and  pointing  eagerly  towards  the 
culprit,  Nigel  Olipnannt,  who  is  standing  on  the  right  sloe  of  the  picture.  He  grasps 
with  hlB  right  hand  a  gon,  or  cross-bow,  and  looks  ansiily  towards  the  King,  who 
seems  somewhat  oonlhsM  and  aUrmed.  Behind  Nigel,  ms  servant  is  restralnins  two 
dogs  which  are  >M^riHng  fiercely.  Nioel  and  his  servant  are  both  dothed  in  rea.  the 
livery  of  the  Oliphaunt  IkmOy,  in  wnlch,  to  this  day.  the  town  oflloers  of  Perth  are 
clothed,  there  being  an  old  charter  granting  to  the  Oliphaunt  ikmily  the  privilege  of 
dressing  the  public  officers  of  Perth  In  their  livery.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  all 
respects  equu  in  magnificence  of  dress  to  the  King  or  the  Prince.  The  only  dlfltoence 
that  is  marked  between  him  and  royalty  is,  that  hia  head  is  uncovered.  The  King  and 
the  Prince  wear  their  hats.  In  Lucy  Aikin's  Mewuin  of  Ikt  Btign  [Court]  <if  KiHg  Jamet 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Howard  to  Lord  /.  Hsrrington,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  latter  to  come  to  court,  mentionlnff  that  his  Mi^esty  has  spoken  ikvourably 
of  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  him  some  advice,  by  which  he  is  likely  to  find  favour 
In  the  King's  eyes.  He  tells  him  to  wear  a  bushy  rufll  well  starched ;  and  after  various 
other  directions  as  to  his  dress,  he  concludes,  'but,  above  all  things,  Ikll  not  to  praise 
the  roan  Jennet  whereon  the  King  doth  dallv  ride.'  In  this  picture  King  James  is 
rei»«sented  on  the  identleal  roan  Jennet  In  the  background  of  the  picture  are  seen 
two  or  three  suspiciom-looking  figures,  as  if  watching  the  success  of  some  plot^  These 
mav  have  been  put  in  by  the  painter  to  flatter  the  King,  by  making  it  be  supposed  that 
he  nad  actually  escaped,  or  succeesftilly  combated,  some  serious  plot.  The  King  is 
attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  courtleTs  and  attendants,  all  of  whom  seem  moving 
fbrward  to  arrest  the  defaulter.  The  painting  of  this  picture  is  extremely  good,*  but 
the  drawing  is  very  Gothic,  aiKl  there  is  no  attempt  at  the  keeping  of  perspective.  Hie 
picture  is  very  dark  and  obscure,  whichlDonslderably  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

Note  34.^KiKa  Jahbs'b  Tdhditt,  p.  882 

The  fears  of  James  for  his  personal  safety  were  often  excited  without  serious 
grounds.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  induced  to  visit  a  coal-pit  on  the  coast 
of  Fife,  he  was  conducted  a  little  way  under  the  sea,  and  brought  to  daylight 
again  on  a  small  island,  or  what  was  such  at  full  tide,  down  which  a  shaft  had 
been  sunk.  James,  who  conceived  his  life  or  liberty  aimed  at,  when  he  found 
himself  on  an  islet  surrounded  by  the  sea,  instead  c«  admiring,  as  his  cicerone 
hoped,  the  unexpected  change  of  soene,  cried  *  Treason '  with  all  his  might,  and 
could  not  be  pacified  till  he  was  rowed  adiore.  At  Lochmaben  he  took  an 
equally  causeless  alarm  from  a  still  slighter  circumstance.    Some  vendmes,  a 
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fiflh  peculiar  to  the  looh,  were  presented  to  the  royal  table  as  a  delicacy  ;  bat 
the  Kinff,  who  was  not  familiar  with  their  appearance,  oonclnded  ^ey  were 
poisoned,  and  broke  up  the  banqnet '  with  most  admired  disorder.' 

Note  86.~-Traitob'b  Oatb,  p.  835 

Traitor's  Gate,  which  opens  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Thames,  was» 
as  its  name  implies,  that  by  which  persons  accused  of  state  offences  were 
conveyed  to  their  prison.  When  the  tide  is  making,  and  the  ancient  cate  is 
beheld  &om  witibin  the  building  it  nsed  to  be  a  most  striking  part  of  uie  old 
fortress ;  but  it  is  now  much  injured  in  appearance,  being  huf  built  up  with 
masonry  to  support  a  steam-engine,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Note  86.~Hbhob]:ai£  of  IixusiBionB  CBiMmAi4s,  p.  8S7 

These  memorials  of  illustrious  criminals,  or  of  innocent  persons  who  had  the 
fate  of  such,  are  still  ^reserred,  though  at  one  time,  in  the  course  of  repairing 
the  rooms,  they  were  m  some  danger  of  being  whitewashed.  They  are  pre- 
served at  present  with  becoming  reepect,  and  have  most  of  them  been  engraved. 
See  Bayley's  Hutory  and  Aniiqmliet  of  the  Tower  qfLomdim. 


Note  87.— Jambs  L'b  Dislikb  to  Arms,  p.  867 

Wilson  informs  us  that  when  Colonel  Qrey,  a  Scotsman  who  affected  tbe 
buff  dress  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  appeared  in  that  militarv  garb  at  court, 
the  King,  seeing  him  with  a  case  of  pistols  at  his  girdle,  which  he  never  greatlv 
liked,  told  him,  merrily,  *  He  was  now  so  fortified  that,  if  he  were  but  weu 
victualled,  he  would  be  impregnable  *  (Wilson's  X(/e  and  Reian  qf  James  VI,, 
€wud  Kennet's  Hittory  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  789).  In  1612.  £ne  tenth  year  of 
James's  reign,  there  was  a  rumour  abroad  that  a  shiploaa  of  pocket-pistols 
had  been  exported  from  Spain,  with  a  view  to  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants.  Proclamations  were  of  consequence  sent  forth,  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  carrying  pistols  under  a  foot  long  in  the  barrel  (lUd.  p.  690). 


Note  88.— PuinsHMXKT  of  Stubbs  bt  Mutilation,  p.  369 

This  execution,  which  so  captivated  the  imagination  of  Sir  Hungo  Hala- 
growther,  was  really  a  sMldng  one.  The  criminal,  a  furious  ana  bigoted 
Puritan,  had  published  a  book^  in  ver^  violent  tonus  against  the  match  of 
Elisabeth  with  the  Duke  of  AleuQon,  which  he  termed  an  union  of  a  daughter 
of  God  with  a  son  of  Anti-christ.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  greatly  incensed  at  the 
freedom  assumed  in  this  work,  and  caused  the  author  Stubbs,  with  Pbge  the 
publisher,  and  one  Singleton  the  printer,  to  be  tried  on  an  Act  passed  by 
Philip  and  Mar^  against  the  writers  and  dispersers  of  seditious  publicationa 
They  were  convicted,  and  although  tiiere  was  an  opinion  strongly  entertained 
by  lawyers,  that  the  act  was  only  temporary,  and  expired  with  Queen  Mary, 
Stubbs  and  Page  received  sentence  to  have  their  right  hands  struck  ofL 
They  acoordin^y  suffered  the  punishment,  the  wrist  being  divided  by  a 
cleaver  driven  through  the  joint  by  force  of  a  mallet.  The  printer  was 
pardoned.  'I  remember,'  says  the  historian  Camden,  'bein^  then  present, 
that  StubbSj  when  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  plucked  off  his  hat  with  the 
left,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  *'(}od  save  tne  Queen!"    The  multitude 

*  Th»  DiteovtrU  of  a  Qapi-ng  GvJMi^  toft^neinto  England  U  IVx  to  5e  wxdlowtd  &y 
another  French  Marriaot,  ifth4Lordfifrhid  not  the  Banti,  b^  letting  htr  MqittlU  mt  the 
Sin  and  PnnitUmeiU  tMnqt(1579). 
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standing  abont  was  deeply  sQent,  either  out  of  horror  of  this  new  and  un- 
wonted kind  of  punishment,  or  out  of  oommiBeration  towards  Uie  man,  as 
bein^  of  an  honest  and  unblamable  repute,  or  else  out  of  hatred  to  the 
marriage,  which  most  men  presaged  would  be  the  overthrow  of  religion.' — 
Camden's  AnnaJUfor  the  Ttasr  1581. 

Non  89.— ABSAfismATiON  or  Jaxss  I.  of  Sootlaud,  p.  379 

James  I.  of  Scotland  was  barbarously  murdered  at  Perth,  on  the  20th 
February  1487.  ScTeral  of  the  ladies  were  hurt,  and,  according  to  most  of 
our  historians,  Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants/had  her  arm 
broken,  by  thrusting  it  into  the  staple  in  place  of  a  bolt  (Laxng), 

NOTB  40.->BlOHIB  MONIFLIBB  BKHinD  THB  ABRAS,  p.  884 

The  practical  jest  of  Richie  Moidplies  going  behind  the  arras  to  get  an 
opportanity  of  teasing  Heriot  was  a  pleasantry  such  as  James  might  be 
supposed  to. approve  of.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  knew  his  humour 
to  oontriye  jests  of  this  kind  for  his  amusement.  The  celebrated  Archie 
Armstrong,  and  another  jester  called  Dmmmond,  mounted  on  other  people's 
backs,  used  to  chaige  each  other  like  knights  in  the  tilt-yard,  to  the 
monarch's  great  amusement.  The  following  \e  an  instance  of  the  same  kind, 
taken  from  Webster,  Ditplawiia  ofSuppotea  Witekenfi  (p.  124).  The  author 
is  speaking  of  the  faculty  callea  Tentruoquism. 

But  to  make  this  more  plain  and  certain,  we  shsU  add  a  stray  of  a  notable  impostor, 
or  ventrlloqaist,  firom  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ady,  which  we  have  had  confirmed  ftom 
the  mouth  of  some  courtiers,  that  both  mw  and  knew  him,  and  is  this :— It  hath  been, 
saith  he,  credibly  reported,  that  there  whs  a  man  In  the  court  in  BLing  James  his  days 
that  could  act  this  imposture  so  liTsly,  that  he  could  call  the  Kins  by  name,  and  cause 
the  Kinff  to  look  round  ahout  him,  wondering  who  it  was  that  caUed  him,  whereas  he 
that  called  him  stood  before  him  in  his  presence,  with  his  Usee  towards  him.  But  after 
this  imposture  was  known,  the  King,  in  his  merriment,  would  sometimes  take  ocoa- 
slonal  by  tills  impostor  to  make  sport  upon  some  of  his  courtiers,  as,  for  instance  :-— 

There  was  a  luufi^t  belonging  to  the  court,  whom  the  King  caused  to  come  before 
him  In  his  private  room,  where  no  man  was  but  the  King  and  this  knight  and  the 
fanpostor,  and  feigned  some  occasion  of  serious  discourse  with  the  knldit ;  but  when 
the  King  began  to  speak,  and  ttie  knight  bending  his  attention  to  the  King,  suddenly 
there  came  a  voice  as  out  of  another  room,  calling  the  knight  by  name,  '  Sir  John— Sir 
John ;  come  away,  Sir  John ' ;  at  which  the  King  [knight]  began  to  frown  that  any  man 
should  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  molest  the  King  and  hhn ;  and  still  listening  to  the 
King's  discourse,  the  voice  came  again,  '  Sir  Jolm — Sir  John,  come  away  and  drink  off 
your  sack.'  At  that  Sir  John  began  to  swell  with  anger,  and  looked  into  the  next 
rooms  to  see  who  it  was  that  dared  to  call  him  so  importunately,  and  could  not  find 
out  who  it  was,  and  having  chid  with  whomsoever  he  found,  he  returned  again  to  the 
King.  The  King  had  no  sooner  begun  to  speak  as  formerly,  but  the  voice  came  again, 
'  Sir  John,  come  away,  your  sack  stayetfa  for  you.'  At  that  Sir  John  began  to  stamp 
with  madness,  and  Icxdced  out  and  returned  several  times  to  the  King,  but  could  not  be 
quiet  in  his  duconrse  with  the  King,  because  (rf  tiie  voice  that  so  oftm  troubled  him, 
till  the  King  had  sported  enough. 

Note  41.— Liolin-ceibth,  p.  898 

A  legHn-girth  is  the  lowest  hoop  upon  a  leglin,  or  milk-paiL  Allan  Bamnty 
applies  the  phrase  in  the  same  metapnorioaJ  sense. 

Or  bairns  can  read,  they  first  maun  spell, 

I  learn'd  this  frae  my  mammy. 
And  cast  a  leglin-clrthmysell 

Lang  ere  I  married  Ikmmy. 

Ckritt»  Kirk  <m  the  Grten. 
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Non  42.— Ladt  Lakb,  p.  401 

Whether  out  of  a  meddling  ^pensity  oommon  to  all  who  have  a  gontpinff 
disposition,  or  from  the  love  of  juBtioe,  which  ought  to  make  part  of  a  prince^ 
ohfuraoter,  James  was  yery  fond  of  inqnirmg  personally  into  the  eaumi  ciMret 
which  occurred  during  his  reign.    In  the  imposture  of  the  Boy  of  Bilson,  who 
pretended  to  be  poasoniod,  and  of  one  Richard  HaydobkL  a  poor  adholar,  who 
pretended  to  preach  during  his  sleep,  the  King,  to  use  tne  historian  Wilson's 
expression,  took  delight  in  sounding  with  the  line  of  his  understanding  the 
depth  of  these  brutish  impositions,  and  in  doing  so,  showed  the  acuteness 
wiui  which  he  was  endowed  by  nature.    I^dv  Lake's  story  consisted  in  a 
clamorous  complaint  against  the  Countess  of  &[eter.  whom  she  aocuaed  of  a 
purpose  to  put  to  death  Lady  Lake  herself,  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Ross,  the 
wife  of  the  countess's  own  son-in-law,  Lord  Ross ;  and  a  forged  letter  was 
produced,  in  which  Lady  Exeter  was  made  to  acknowledge  svueh  a  purpose. 
The  account  ffiven  of  the  occasion  of  obtaining  this  letter  was,  that  it  had 
been  written  by  the  countess  at  Wimbledon,  in  presence  of  Lady  Lake  and 
her  daughter^  Isdj  RosLbeing  designed  to  procure  their  f mgiTeness  for  her 
mischioTOus  mtennon.    The  King  remained  still  unsatisfied,  the  writing,  in 
his  opinion,  bearing  strong  marks  of  forgery.    Lady  Lake  and  her  dau^ter 
then  alleged  that,  beddee  their  own  attestation  and  that  of  a  confidential 
domestic,  named  Die^,  in  whose  presence  Lady  Bxeter  had  written  the  con- 
fession.  their  story  might  also  be  supported  by  the  oath  of  their  waiting-maid, 
Sarah  Swarton  or  Wharton,  who  had  been  placed  behind  the  hangings  at  the 
time  the  letter  was  written,  and  heard  the  Countess  of  Exeter  read  orer  the  con- 
fession after  she  had  signed  it.    Determined  te  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  accusa- 
tion. James,  while  hunting  one  day  near  Wimbledon,  the  scene  of  the  alleged 
confession,  suddenly  left  nis  sport,  and,  galloping  hastily  to  Wimbledon,  in 
order  to  examine  personally  the  room,  disooyered,  from  the  siae  of  the  apart- 
ment, that  the  alleged  conyersation  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  manner 
sworn  to ;  and  that  the  tapestry  of  the  chamber,  which  had  remained  in  tiie 
same  state  for  thirty  years,  was  too  short  by  two  feet,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  have  concealed  any  one  behind  it.    This  matter  was  accounted  an  exdusiye 
disooyery  of  the  King  by  his  own  spirit  of  shrewd  inyeetigation*    Tlie  parties 
were  punished  in  the  Star  Chamber  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Nora  48.— KnjTiLBT  TRAnmfQ  of  Lohdonkbs,  p.  420 

Clarendon  remarks,  that  the  iznportanoe  of  the  militery  exertase  of  the 
citizens  was  seyerely  felt  by  the  Gayaliers  during  the  Ciyil  War,  notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  that  had  been  showered  npon  it  by  the  dramatic  noets 
of  the  day.  Nothing  less  than  habitual  practice  could,  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury  and  elsewhere,  haye  enabled  the  Londoners  to  keeptheir  ranks ss 
pikemen,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  charge  of  the  fiery  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
gallant  Cayahers. 

Nora  44.— Pmnrr-WxDDiiiQ,  p.  488 

The  penny -wedding  of  the  Scots,  now  disused  eyen  among  the  lowest 
ranks,  was  a  peculiar  species  of  meny-making,  at  which^  if  the  wedded  psir 
were  popular,  the  guests  who  conyened  contributed  considerable  sums  under 
pretence  of  paying  for  the  bridal  f estirity,  but  in  reality  to  set  the  married 
folk  afloat  in  the  world.  (Bee  Burt's  LsUers  from  the  North  qf  Seothnd, 
Letter  xi] 
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WOEDS,  PHEASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


*  A  BABTABD  TO  THE  TDCB,' 

etc  (p.  151X  from  King 
John,  Act  L  MS.  L 

Abts,  sofltor  for 

A0C10EM8,  radimentB  of 
gnmnuur 

AoooMPT,  ooicpT,  aooomit 

ADOLB8GEN8,  etc  (p.  107X 
a  yoath  of  a  oomely 
ooontenanoe  and  becom- 
ing modesty 

*  AtAB  PABEKTUlf/  etC  (p. 

808X  the  age  of  our 
parents,  wone  than  that 
of  our  anoeetora,  ha« 
brongfat  na  forth  wone 
than  them 

Ah,  haI  TBka  howor^ 
etc  (p.  148X  Oh  yee, 
greaUy  honoured.  I  re- 
member—yes.  I  Qsed  to 
know  a  Lord  Olenvarloch 
In  Scotland  ...  my 
lard's  fkther  presomablyT 
...  he  was  a  much  better 
pUyer  than  I  was.  How 
clever  he  was  at  the 
back-handed  strokes ! 

Aioui,  tart,  sour 

Anr,  own ;  Aor  oatk,  own 
way 

AiRT,  direction,  Instmo- 
tlon 

Althka,  gave  birth  to  Mele- 
ager ;  whm  the  boy  was 
seven  days  old  the  Fates 
declared  that  he  would 
die  as  soon  as  a  fire- 
brand then  bominff  on 
the  hearth  shonla  be 
burnt  away.  Topnivent 
this,  his  mother  put  out 
the  firebrand  and  Kept  it 
hidden  in  a  chest 


ALumnTB,  papQ 

Amadib  akd  Oriaha,  the 

hero  and  heroine  of  the 

romance    of    dhivalzy, 

AmadiaqfGmd 
Amaibt,  almost 
Ahdiamos,    or    audiiios, 

let's  to  work 


AnDKCw,  or  Ain>BXA|  Fm- 
BAEA.  a  Scottish  oroad- 
sword 

Am,  one 

AxKNT,  opposite  to 

A  New  WAT  TO  Pat  Old 
Dbbtb,  the  title  of  a 
comedy  by  Philip  lias- 
singer  (l^j^) 

Ahosl,  a  gold  coin sabout 
lOs. 

Ahouib  nr  hsrba,  a  snake 
in  the  grass,  something 
in  the  backptnmd 

AHOTHcn-ouBB,  another 
sort  of 

A-PBAK,  said  of  an  anchor 
when  the  ship  rides  im- 
mediately over  it  with  a 
taut  cable 

APPSLLATIO   ad  CiBBAKM, 

an  appeal  to  Onsar 
AFPKirsD,  happened 

APUD  MSTAXORFHOBBOe,  lU 

the  Metamorphamst  a  work 
by  the  Roman  poet  Ovid 
AauA  xiRABiUB,  wonder- 
nil  water,  a  cordial  made 
of  spirit  of  wine  and 
spices 

AXOANA   XMPBRII,    ctC    (p. 

894X    imperial    secrets ; 
he  who  know|  not  how 
to  dissemble  ^nowB  not 
how  to  govern 
Archic  Armstrovo,  court 


Jester  or  fool  to  Jsmes  I. 
of  England 

*  ARRIPIKNS  aKMINAB,'  CtC 

(p.  182X  seizing  them 
twain  as  the  banks  re- 
ceded away 

AsiMUB  FORTI8,  etc  (p. 
884X  a  strong  ass  couch- 
ing down  between  the 
sheepfolds 

Absooiatior    or  axvTLB- 

lON  MRMTIOWRD  BY  GoLD- 
SIOTH     (p.     XZViiX      8W 

his  JEnoye,  Na  Ix., 
'Specimen  of  a  Maga- 
line  in  Miniature ' 

Atoict,  a  skeleton 

AuGBT,  to  owe;  eis^t 

AuLD,  old ;  Anu)  Rbskib, 
Bdinburgh 

AviBED,  advised ;  avxbb- 
MKiiT,  advice 

AwRs,  owes 

AwM  ouB,  alma,  gift 

AxTLUB,  a  treeless,  water- 
less region  in  the  middle 
of  Asia  Minor 

BABnroroir,  Arthort,  exe- 
cuted in  1686,  at  the  age 
of  twenl7-flvie,  for  con- 

airing  the  murder  of 
iatbeth  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Mazy  Queen  of 
Scots 

Bacx-sword,  a  sword  witii 
one  sharp  edge 

BAI.AB  RUBY,  a  rose-red 
variety  of  ruby 

Balb  or  D1CB,  a  set  of 
dice,  usually  three 

Balloor,  a  game  in  which 
a  latm  tnilated  ball, 
covered      with      stout 
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leather,  was  struck  to 
and  lh>  by  the  ann 

BAHDaLLo,  Mathiku.  an 
ItalUn  noTttlist  (1480- 
1668),  anthor  of  wnons 
NovitU  or  short  tales 

Bahkbidb,  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween  Sonthwark  and 
BlacklMars  Bridges, 
where  were  the  Globe 
and  other  theatres,  also 
Paris  Garden  (q.v.) 

BaBIORD'S,  OrBBABFORD'S, 

Pabk,  now  George  Street, 
Bdinbnrgh 

BaBSB  -  BBIAKDIO,     firoUo, 

escapade 

Babnb.  or  BARmBS,  Blub,  a 
hamlet  of  Boirey,  close 
to  London 

Babiuook  Dobow,  a  work 
written  (1096)  by  King 
James  as  a  guide  for  his 
eldest  son  Henry,  when 
he  should  succeed  him- 
self as  king 

Basta,  enough  I  there  I 

BAflrrABD,  a  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  resembling  Musea- 
del 

Bawbbb,  half^nny 

Bazteb,  baker 

Batbs.  a  name  given  to 
Drvden  in  the  second 
Duke  of  Bucklnsham's 
ikroe,  The  BMearmd 
0«7«) 

BBAR-BAinrocK,  a  cake  of 
barley-meal 

BXABS,     ABB     TOD     THKBB 

WITH  TOUB,  are  you 
harping  on  that  string 
agam?  See  further  Glos- 
sary to  The  Abbd 

Bbati  paoifioi,  blessed  are 
the  peacemakers 

Bbooavioo,  a  small  bird 
of  the  warbler  species, 
esteemed  a  delicaoy  for 
the  table 

Bbokdio,  curtsying 

Bbih,  well-to-do 

Bbl  ahd  thb  Draoov.  See 
the  Apocrypha]  book 
with  that  title 

Beutb,  by  and  by 

Bbllioobubimus  nobil- 
rasDCXTB,  most  warUke, 
most  noble 

Bbh,  stout  old,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  the  poet  and  drama- 
tist 

Bbhbvolbhcb,  a  forced 
loan  or  contribution  ille- 
gally levied  by  the  kings 
of  England 

Bbn  Jombok  on  Jambs  I. 
(p.  458).    The  phrase  oc- 


curs in  the  masque  en- 
titled Tke  JTataaiorpAMid 
Gipeiee 

Bbmhabkab.  See  Jeweller 
of  Delhi 

*  Bbbtrbw'd  all  with  rich 

ARBAT,'    etc  (p.  ZXViiiX 

ttom  FaSrie  QtMene,  Bk. 

in.  canto  iv.  St  18 
BicKBB.  a  bowl  for  liquor, 

usually  of  wood 
BiDB,  to  remain,  continue ; 

keep ;  wait 
BiBLDT,  sheltered 

BlRNHIUM,     DICIS,   etc  (p^ 

107).  Two  years,  do  yon 
say?  well,  well,  it  was 
very  well  done.  Not  in 
a  day,  as  they  say- 
understand  you,  Lara  c^ 
GlenvarlochT 

Bioonr,  a  linen  cap  for  a 
young  child 

BiGoiNG,  building 

BiLBO,  or  MLBOE.  a  Bilboa 
(Spanish)  sword 

BiLLiBB,  boon  companions 

BiLSON,  BOT  or,  an  account 
of  his  imposture  will  be 
found  in  iCennet's  Victory 
of  Bntfiandt  vol.  ii  ppu 
709,  710 

BiNG     AVAST,     stop,     Stsy, 

hold;  BZMOOflT, goaway, 
off 

BiRXiB,  a  smart  young 
fellow,  a  mettlesome 
blade 

Black,  David,  of  North 
Lbith,  a  sealous  and  dis- 
tinguished Finesbyterian 
in  tne  reign  of  James  VI. 

Black  Bull,  meant  for 
Bed  Bull,  a  theatre  in 
St.  John's  Street,  Smith- 
fleld J  or  possibly  for 
the  Bull  (q.v.) 

Black  FOOT,  a  match- 
maker,  go-between 

Blaokmobb,  Sir  Richard, 
a  dull  poet  satirised  by 
Drvden,  Steele,  Dennis, 
and  other  writers  (rf  that 
period 

Black  ox  trrao  oh  tour 
FOOT,  to  know  what  sor^ 
row  or  adversity  is 

Black  ward  tbnurb,  the 
condition  of  servitude  to 
a  servant 

Blate,  bashfbl 

BLBTHBRnra,  Jabbering 

Blowbblivda,  or  Bloubb- 
unda,  an  ignorant,  frolic- 
some country  wench  in 
Gay's  Shepheriee  Wetk, 
intended  to  ridicule  the 
pastoralBelias,Chlorises, 
and  the  like 


Blub-bavdbrb,  royal 
guards  or  attendanta 

Boddlb,  a  Scotch  copper 
coi^  worth  |th  penny 

Bodb,  what  is  bidden,  an 
offer 

BoHA-RORA,aahowywantaii 

Bos  IX  uvouAX,  more  oar- 
reetly.  bos  di  lihoua, 
Utexaliy  *an  oz  on  the 
tongue,'  hence  a  bribe. 
The  phiBse  was  current 
In  ancient  Athena,  which 
had  coins  bearing  the 
figure  of  an  oz  (tet)  on 
one  side 

Bow-HA2n>,  left  hand,  the 
wronsside 

Braid  Lowlahdb,  in  plain 
broad  Scotch 

Braw,  weU-drsBsed,  hand- 
some 

Brbwis,  the  scum  that 
rises  to  the  top  of  water 
in  which  meat  is  being 
boiled 

Bristubb,  dice  in  which 
bristles  were  fixed,  so  as 
toUasthem 

Brochb,  a  spit 

Brobb,  oatmeal  over  which 
boil^  water  has  been 
poured 

Browh  rakkr,  a  baker  of 
brown  bread 

Browmix,  a  benevolent 
sidrit,  supposed  to  haunt 
old  houses 

BuGHAXAH,  GboroBi  tutor 
to  James  L 

BuoKBT  (them  out  of% 
diddle^  cheat 

BuGKiHO  -  BABKBT,  basket 
for  canying  linen  in.  to 
be  washed  and  bleached 
bv  sn  old  pfoeesB  called 
•bucking' 

BUCKLB-BBOOAR.       Sk 

Hedge-nanoB 
Bull,  a  tneatre  in  Bishops- 

ete  Street,  where  ^r^ 
ge  acted 
Bum-railbt,  an    under- 

baiUff 
BuMBiiosr,  uppermost 
Burrows -TOWN,  or  bob- 
Rows-Touv,    a    rayal 
borough 
Bubs,  to  kiss 

Oa,  can ;  move 
CADQBR,paokman,huckstBr 
Oaduoa.  or  rather  Cadua, 

an  allusion  to  Dryden's 

pbiv.  The  Wm  Gafloat, 

Act  1.  sc  S 
Calf -WARD,  phMS  ^ere 

calvea  are  kept 
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Gallah*,  callamt,  a  lad 
CAMFsn  Lum,  a  catanct 
In  the  river  Tay  in  Perth- 

Oampvebx,  a  eeaport  on 
the  island  of  Walcheren, 
JBEoUand,  where  from 
1444  to  1796  the  Boots 
e^ioTed  special  trading 
privileges.  The  mer- 
chants were  imder  Boot- 
tishlaw,  administered  by 
the  Lord  Conservator 

CAirvY,  cantioos,  pmdent ; 
OAKHXLY,  skllftilly, 
knowinfi^y 

GAirrAUT  VACUUS,  being 
freeftom  csre  he  will  sing 

Gamtlb,  crown  of  the  head 

Gapxab,  writ  or,  a  writ  for 
arresting  a  person 

Oapiit,  capon,  goose 

Gabaooo,  you  decrepit  old 
acamp,  a  Spanish  ex- 
clamation 

Oaroahbt,  a  net^laoe, 
chain 

Caslb,  ftoUow 

Cable  •  HSMP.  the  female 
hemp,  which,  because  it 
was  the  stronger  and 
coarser,  was  long  er- 
xoneoosly  believed  to  be 
the  male  (carle) 

Gashukx,  ezeoationer ; 
OABHiTiciAi.,  making 
flesh,  killing 

Caboohb,  a  17th  oentory 
carriage 

Cabbt  goau,  not  so£br  an 
ii\|ary  unavenged 

Cabwitohbt,  or  oABBiwrr- 
GHST,  a  pnn,  pnszling 
question 

Cast  doubxjrs,  play  at 
doublets,  a  game  with 
dice  somewhat  like  back- 
gunmon 

CaiAiJkin,  AvaiLiOA,  a 
great  Itslian  singer  of 
^  beginning  of  the  19th 
oentory 

Catchpoll,  sherilTs  officer 

Oautf,  chaff 

OAULDBxnB,  cold,  chilly 

Oauf,  cnp,  wooden  bowl ; 

OLKAN  OAUP  OUT,  tO  the 

bottom  at  one  dranght 
CsHB^  reputed,  considered 
Chauob,  chamber 
Ckavox-houbb,  ale-hoose 
Ohappit,   struck    (of   a 

clock) 
Chkbk  lOR  OKOWL,  chcck 

by  Jowl,  close  tooether 
Chkhzib  hail,  chsm  mail 
Chkb  milob,  my  dear  lord 
Chibl',  or  cHRij>,  fellow, 

young  man 
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CmTTT,  childish,  baby-like 

Chopiks,   CHOpnnBs,   high 

pattens   fonnerly  worn 

Dy  ladies.     See    KenU- 

vmrth,  Note  14,  p.  460 

Chousc,  cheat,  swindle 

Chucks,     diuck  -  stones, 

marbles 
GnauA,  treasures 
Clabt,  a  mixture  of  wine, 

honey,  and  spices 
Claudiits  Glaudiahus,  the 
last  of  the  dassic  Roman 
poets,  died  early  in  the 
6th  century 
Claugbt,  a  dutch,  knock 
Clavsb,  to  talk  foolishly 
Clbbk,  or  GLEiK,  hook 
Cloot,  hoof 
Gloub,  stroke,  blow 
Gloutkz>,  patoned,  mended 
Cook-a-lbbkis,  leek  soup 
in  which  a  cock  has  been 
boUed 
Cock  Lahb,  in  Stockwell, 
London,  where  in  1772 
mysterious      knoekinss 
were    asserted    to    be 
caused  bv  the  ghost  of  a 
murdered      woman  —  a 
vulgar  imposture 

GOOKSBONES,     GOCXSNAILS, 

Cock  and  pib,   oorrup- 

ttons  ot  God's  bones,  etc. , 

oaths 
Coxr,    covering     for     a 

woman's  head :  a  wig 
GoismiL,  cowardly ;  alow 

varlet 
Golldib,  William,  an  18tb 

century  poetk    The  lines 

3 noted  u>.  xv>  are  from 
In  Ode  on  (as  Popular 
SupentUUmt  (/  tAs  High- 
landa  <^  SooUcmd 
GoLLOpB,  collop,  minoed 

meat^  slice  of  meat 
GoxMuiris  UNOUA,  a  com- 
mon languid 

GOHPOMB  LA0HBTMA8,  dry 

your  tears 
Gomms,   aiii> ,   com- 
pleted by  *be  hanged' 

GOBTRA  BXPBOTABDA,  COn- 

tiary  to  expectation 
GoNT-OATOHBB,  a  Sharper 
GoBDOVAH.SpBoishleather, 
so  called  nom  the  town 
of  Cordova 
GoB3f-pioxLB,agr8Jnofoom 
Corporal  oath,  an  oath 
strengthened  ov  touch- 
ing a  sacred  ocd^ct,  as 
the    corporal    or  linen 
altar  •  cloth     used     at 
the   celebration   of  the 
Buoharist 
CosBBBiNa,  flunlliar,  hos- 
pitable 
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GooBiKB  pRACTiCB,  algebra 

CoTBD,  outstripped 

CouoHXB,  evening  recep- 
tion of  some  great  person 
before  retirizig  to  sleep 

Goup,  tumble,  fUl ;  oouprr 
owBR,  overset ;  coup  the 
CRAMS,  to  be  overturned, 
upset,  come  to  grief 

Coup  db  MAtras,  msster- 
stroke,  master-piece 

Court  op  Requests,  a 
court  of  equity,  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  king  by  sui»- 
pUcation 

Gkackbd  within  the  Riira. 
See  Ring,  cracked  within 
the 

Craio,  neck ;  crag,  rock 

Cramp  sfeboh,  cramping 
rthe  bailiff's)  chaUenge 
that  ends  in  oonflnement 

Crasso  m  abre,  What  a 
dense  atmosphere 

Craw'd  sab  grouse,  talked 
so  loudly 

Cross  abd  pile,  an  old 
game  of  chance  wlUi 
monev,  a  croes  marking 
the  obverse  of  the  coin, 
whilst  the  reverse  was 
cslled  the  pile 

Crush  a  cup  of  wine, 
drink  a  cup  of  wine. 
Comp.  Crack  a  bottle 

Grtikg  roast- meat,  pro- 
claiming publicly  one's 
good  fortune 

Gullionlt,  mean,  base 

Gullt,  one  meanly  de- 
cdved,  a  dupe 

Curb,  a  grain 

GusBKR,  a  stallion 

Cutters  law,  the  rules 
of  oomiadeship  amongst 
thieves 

CuTTT-qiuKAB,  a  worthless 
woman 

Davt,  ciasy 

DAXKBRDfG,  strolling 

Dabo,  knocked 

Davie  LnmsAT,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  Sir  i)avld 
Lyndsay  of  the  Hount, 
a  fkvourite  16th  century 
Scottish  poet 

De  contractu,  etc.  (p. 
883X  on  contract  of 
pledge ;  all  agree  on  this 
point 

Dbcus,  a  crown-piece 

Db  la  Hottb,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Hothe-Ftoeton. 
French  ambassador  at 
Blisabeth's  court,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bdinborgh  in 
1682 
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"DnwKDMKOBf  An  ftflBrir  in 
which  a  Bum's  honour 
HM  in  qnettion,  a  duel* 
llflf ■  taim 

DBSPARDinux,  etc.  (p. 
144X  ye  gods,  what  a  fine 
fUlow  he  was  1 

Dbvtbrosoopt,  aeoond 
eight 

"DmWTL    LOOKS    OVXB    Lw- 

ooLN,  an  ezpreaiion  to 
indicate  malignant  envy, 
dne  to  the  devil's  hatred 
of  the  beaatlAil  cathedial 
at  Lincoln.  For  other 
explanations  of  the 
^uase,  «f  Glossary  to 
KmOworth 

Dbvil's  bonk,  dice 

Dbvil's  Tatbrv,  dtoated 
near  Temple  Bar  in  Fleet 
Street 

Dnr^LOAT.a  sortofdelioate 
sweet  cake 

DiKu  MB  luioiB,  God  damn 
met 

Ddtg,  to  drive,  beat»  strike 

Dion  THUS  of  Btbaoubb. 
It  was  the  Tonnger  who, 
after  his  second  expul- 
sion in  848 B.a,  is  said  to 
have  kept  a  school  at 
Oorinth.  The  story  of 
the  *lQgg*  accords  with 
the  sQsmcions  character 
of  the  Elder 

DiBDUM,  commotion,  stir 

DiBK,  a  dagger 

DiviMiTUB  BVABiT,  pro- 
videntially escaped 

DoGTOBS.  dootorad,  <.«. 
Iklse,  oioe 

Don  Diboo,  a  Bpanish-llke 
biavo  or  bally.  Richie 
If  onlpUea,  who  is  allnded 
to,  has  been  already  (p. 
800)  likened  toa  BpuJard 
in  a  passion 

DoniABi),  stupid 

DoHMB&iT,  stimned 

Dooms,  absolutely,  posi- 
tively 

Dob.  onmro  thb,  making 
a  rool  of,  galling 

Dovblbt,  a  coanterfeit 
gem,  consisting  of  two 

Eeoes  of  crystal  with  a 
yar  of  oourar  between 
them ;  DotTBLsn,  two 
dice  showing  Uticee  with 
escaotly  the  same  number 
of  spots  or  points 

DoiTOB,  sensible,  respect- 
able, qaiet 

Dover,  stan,  stapor 

Dow-ooT,  dovecot 

DowvA,  do  not 

Dbafp-pook,  a  sack  for 
grains  or  reftuw  malt 


Dbumbls,  to  be  slngglsh, 

delay 
Dud,  rag 

DODCmOH    DAOOBB,  KHIFB, 

a  large  kniib  or  dagger, 
generally  with  an  orna- 
mental haft 

DuKB  ov  Lbmkox,  Lodo- 
wick  Btoart,  Dake  of 
Lennox  and  mdimond, 
andcooain  to  James  L 

Ddia-wbbds,  mooming 

DuvT,  knock 

Kabd-hdboxb,  hunger  Ibr 
land 

Eabl  or  Wabwiok  (p.  18), 
the  mythical  Gay  oi  War- 
wick, the  hero  of  a  medi- 
eval romance,  who  alew 
a  fierce  Dan  Oow  near 
Warwick 

Hastwabd  hob  (p.  4181 
America  is  so  indlcaten 
geogmphicaUy  in  an  old 
play  or  the  period 

ElUHHTADXUSL  LaUBBMTlUB, 

a  doctor  of  Stettin,  who 
wrote  Frognogtietm  Con^ 
JwuHimB  magna  Sahumi 
etJovi$(ieM%taid  other 
works'on  asfarology 

Blbitoh,  onesrthly,  horrid 

Bmow,  enough 

Bqttam  mxmbbto,  etc  (p. 
881),  remember  to  stick 
to  vour  mare  in  dlA- 
cnlties 

BsPBTT  ffOLurr,  goblin, 
sprite 

Brmno,  heathen 

Bt  quid,  etc.  (p  106X  And 
what  is  spoken  of  in 
Leyden  to  •  day,—  yoor 
Voesius,  has  he  written 
nothing  new  T  Oertainljr 
nothing,  I  regret,  which 
has  recently  appeared 
in  type 

Buouo  APUD  Plautum. 
Set  Flautus,  AuMaHa^ 
Act  iv.  sc.  9 

BuobI  bbllbI  optimbI 
well  done  I  excellent ! 
first-rate  I 

BvnvD,  shunned,  avoided 

BxBMPU  OBATil,  for  ex- 
ample 

BzxBB,  hysterics 

BZ     VIBILO      BIHXXf     FIT, 

firom  nothing,  notidng 
oomes 

BXPIRT  OF  THB  LBOAL,  OX- 

piiatlon  of  the  period  in 
^Hiloh  an  estate  that  has 
been  pledged  for  debt 
may  be  redeemed 
Bx  FBOP08IT0,  on  purpose 


the  easy  descent  to  the 

Inltomal  regions 
FAUDUkBD^  anandent  royal 

palaoe  in  FUlBshire 
FAL8BT,  ihlsehood ;  lUse 
Fahfabov,    a    swaggerer, 

boaster 
Fash,    tioable,   oonoem; 

FAsmoua,  troohleBoine 
Fatal  bamqubt,  etc.  (p. 

467X  >n  allualon  to  l£e 

cause  of  death  of  Robert 

Greene,    the    dramatist 

and  poet 
Fausb,  fiJae,  stupid 
Fautob,  patnm,  ftvouer 
FkBCB  -  LOUFBB,      taioe- 

leaper,  applied  to  sheep 
Fioo,  ang 
Fit,  fDOt  ^^ 

njDQOHiBO,  flattering 
Flbihxb,  botchar 
Flos  sui^hub.,  eto*,  sul- 
phur ointment 
Flox-bilk,  flosi  sak, 

downy  silk 
Foo,  to  seek  gain  by  petti- 

fbgglng  practioeB 
Fobibit,  olTaioe,  Ueapase 
Fobpit,     a    measoie  ^ 

quarter  of  a  peek 
FoBTUBB,    a    theatre    in 

AldengBte,  London 
FouAT,  the  hoose-leek 
Foulmabt,  or  ioumabt,  a 

polecat 

FOUB  HOUBS'  MUHOHIOV,  B 

luncheon  or  Uglit  repast 
taken  ibur  hours  after  a 
principal  meal 

FOUB  QUAB1XB8,  lUUlds  Sttd 

feet,  efflclent  help 

Frakcxs  OP  Fbamob,  was 
defeated  and  taken  pri- 
aoner  at  Favla  in  1685  by 
the  Bmperor  Gharies  V. 

Fbiab's  cmcKBic,  i^icken 
broth  boiled  with  eggs, 
beaten  up  and  dropped 
into  it 

Fbobtihiack.  or  Faotma- 
H  Air,  a  sweet  muscat  wine 
made  at  Frontignan, 
dept.  Hteanlt,  Ftanoe 

Fbomtuhb,  ahameleaa 

FULHAM  ABD  OOUBD,  dlf- 

Itaent  kinds  of  lUse  diee 

Gallowat,  a  small  sbroog 
nag,  bred  in  Galloway, 
the  soutii-west  extremity 
of  Scotland 
Gabo,  go ;  OABBy  gone 
Gab,  eauae,  make,  eompd 
GABinsH,  a  fee  paid  t^  a 
prisoner  to  his  fellow- 
prisoneni  on  firat  Joining 
uum  in  confinement 
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Oats,  oait,  mcf,  mumer, 
kind  of;  out  of  thb 
OATS,  onoommon,  onez- 

OeptiODftl;     TO     OARO    A 

OBKT  OATB,  969  Grey  R»te 

OaWDT,  GAUDT,  fBBtlvify 

Gat  AiTD  WESL,  exception- 
ftUyweU 

Okab,  goods,  money;  ftflhlr, 
biulneee 

0>NikvBs,gln 

GsHiuB  Looi,  genioa  of  the 
plaoe 

GaoBos-A-GBSBr,  a  zeeo* 
lute  pinder  or  ponnd- 
keeper  of  Wakefteld,  who 
■Ingle  •  handed  resisted 
BobinHood,  little  John, 
and  WiU  Scarlett 

GHimBir,  a  guitar 

On,  give ;  onar,  given 

OiFr-oAW,  mutoal  obliga- 
tion, I  will  serve  yon  if 
yon  will  serve  me 

GnxiB-wHrra-FooT,  a  mes- 
senger, enand-bc^ 

GiLRAYAOBB,  a  wsnton 
Hallow 

Gni,if 

GiP,  a  coUege  servant  at 
Ounbrtdge 

GmirKD,  grinned 

Glaiks,  e^amonr,  «i«—ifag 
zeflection ;  aim  thb 
GLAIKS,  to  deceive.  Jilt 

Glkbd,  OANonrQ,  going 
awry,  astmy 

Goi>-i>BX,  good-evening 

GoLDXH  ASS  or  Afuudits. 
a  young  man  named 
La(nan,  metamorphosed 
Into  an  ass,  whose  ad- 
ventores  are  described  in 
an  ancientQreek  romance 
by  Apaleins 

GooDTBAn,  GOODJXBn,  or 
ooujBBSs,  what  thb,  a 
coarse  expletive,  the 
pozl 

Go  OVBR  THB  WATBB  TO 
THB    OABOBB,    CTOSS   the 

Thames  to  Paris  Garden 

OovK,  afbol 

GowD,  gold 

Go  wooLWABD,  wesr  nn- 
oomlbrtable  clothing, 
wo<d  nest  the  skin 

Grast,  grave 

GajkXBB  BMTBi:^  open  or 
official  access  to  conrt 

Gbaitnaic,  grandmother 

Ghassmabkbt,  an  open 
space  in  Bdinbugh 
where  markets  were  held 

Gbat,  wept 

Gbbbn,  or  Gbbbrb, 
BoBBBT,  a  wlt^  dnuna- 
tist  and  poet  or  the  end 


of  the  10th  century.  Am 
ate)  Fatal  banqnet,  etc 

Gbsxt,  weep 

Grbw,  to  curdle,  thrill 

Gbbt  (oatbX  to  oaho  a,  to 
go  a  bad  road,  come  to 
an  evil  end 

Obibkibb,  ths  small  bones 
taken  oat  of  a  flitch  of 
bacon 

Gbit,  great 

Gboaniko  chbbsb.  Com- 
pa/n  Ouy  Mcmmtfr^, 
^  Groaning  Cheese,*  Note 
1,  p.  426 

GBOBBWBoxinnSjOrGBOBM- 
wbobh,  Simon  yah  dbb 
Madx,  a  Dutch  Jnxist 
Q618-62X  town -clerk  of 
Delft,  sod  editor  of 
Grotios 

Gbosabt,  obobbabt,  goose- 
berry 

GuiDBD,  managed,  di- 
rected ;  QiTLDXMO,  man- 
agement 

GvLLT,  larse  knife 

GuBEDUB,  the  goose-pond, 
duck-pond  oTOie  town 

GiTsiT,  savoury 

GirmB-BLOOD,  one  of  mean 
Urth 

Haghis,  or  haooib,  aSootch 
puddhig  of  minced  meat, 
mixed  with  ostmeaL  suet, 
onions,  etc.,  bcUea  in  a 
skin  bag 

Habt,  tiie  smallest  thing 

Hajtitb,  cheeks 

HAVTuiffi,  a  hobbledehoy, 
youth 

Haill,  whole,  entire 

Haib  ih  his  vbok.  some- 
thing that  will  g^ve  one 
an  advantsge  over  or  a 
pretext  for  twitting  an- 
other 

Halb,  whole 

Halltabds,  an  old  man- 
sion of  Finshire  belong- 
ing to  the  Skene  flunily 

HAMBwnrcKBB,  assaulting  a 
person  in  his  own  house 

Hamiutov,  Ooubt  An- 
thony, wrote  the 
Jfesioirv  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Count  de  Giam- 
mont,  giving  a  lively 
^cture  of  ue  court  (» 
Charles  n.  of  England 

Hanxbd,  made  furious, 
baited 

HABLB,t0dFBg 

Habbt  Wtnd  ffouoHT,  an 
allusion  to  the  smith  who 
volunteered  to  fight  with 
a  Highland  clan  at  Path 


Air  the  mere  love  of  flsdit- 
ing.  fiM  Fair  MaHA  qf 
Perth 

Habt  or  gbbasb,  a  hart  in 
best  condition 

Hatgh-doob,  a  half-door 

Haud,  hold 

Hayinos,  manners 

Hawk,  to  cough  violently 
for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  phlegm 

Hatdogk,  Riohabd,  an 
account  of  his  impostora 
will  be  fbund  in  Kennef  s 
HiUory  of  SngUind,  vol. 
iLp.711 

Hats,  an  old  -  fhahloned 
oountiy-danoe 

Hazard,  a  dice  game 

*  Hbabtlbbb  orr .'  etc.  Co. 
xvX  ttam  Collins's  Ode 
on  the  Popuiar  BupenH- 
HofM  df  fke  HigKUvndM  of 
SoaOamd 

HbautontikobumB'nob  ; 
or.  The  Seff'TonMnior^  a 
comedy  l^  Terence 

Hbbbw-wood,  ebony 

Hbck  and  mangbr,  prodi- 
gal and  unconcerned 

Hbdgb>pab80N,  a  deigy- 
man  who  performed  iire- 
gular  mairiages 

Hbbmit  op  Pabnbll,  tike 
subject  of  a  poem  l^  Dr. 
Thomas  FameU,  a  minor 
poet  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  The  lines  in  the 
ten  (p.  xxIy)  parody 
the  original 

Hbt,  hot 

Hbdoh,  deUj  cng 

HiDAi/io,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man 

High  Dotob,  German. 
The  Gennan  word  gram 
means  sorrow,  affliction, 
tribulation 

Hinny,  honey,  darling 

HiBDiB-oiBDiB,  topsy- 
turvy 

HibflinG)  hobbling 

HiBBBL,  a  flock 

Hit,  a  move  in  backgam- 
mon, by  which  a  player 
compels  his  adversary  to 
begin  over  sgain 

HOLBOBN,    BIDB    UP.       8» 

Bide  up  Holbom 

HoBN-HAD,  stark  mad,  out- 
rageous 

HoBSB-GBATTH,  trappings, 
harness 

Howrp,  a  haunt 

Hupp,  swaggerer.blusterer, 
one  swt^witn  pride  or 
arrogance 

Humming,  strong.  Hetfaeg- 
lin  (and  so  oeer)  was 
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Mid  to  main  tlia  hMd 
ham  like  the  hive  from 
which  the  honey  wm 
teken,  of  which  it  wu 
mede 

HuMOBBioRD  Staibs,  be- 
side the  Thames,  on  the 
■pot  when  Charing  Groee 
nilway  bridge  now 
Grosses  the  river 

HusTLs-OAP,  pitching  half- 
pence at  a  mark,  and 
selecting  fh>m  the  whole 
of  the  coins  snch  as  Ikll 
head  upwards,  according 
to  the  sevenQ  playerr 
nearness  to  the  mark 

lONOTO,  unknown 
I  LicroB,  etc  (p.  444X  Go, 
lictor,  bind  nis  hands, 
ooTsr  his  head,  haog  him 
on  the  acconed  tree 
Ilka,  ilk,  each,  every 
III  bbu>vp.  venr  untidy 
lUr-wiLLT,  ill-natured 
Imo  Rbx,  etc.  (p.  107X  ^w, 
vonr  most  august  Ma- 
Jes^,  I  staid  almost  two 
years  among  the  people 
of  Leyden 
'  Imolusub  tabiis,'  etc  (p. 
480),  an  inclosed  spint 
attends  the  various  surs, 
and  urges  on  the  living 
work     with     regulated 
motion,    (daudlan,  ^pi- 
ffnmi.  No.  68) 
Ih  cusbfo,  without  a  cloak, 
naked,  a  Spanish  phrase 

iHOniCBXTB  BBKIB  POR- 

TTTBR,  ApplT  yourselves 
strenuously  to  the  oars 

iNVAimuM,  etc  (p.  168),  to 
renew  the  unspeakable 
pain 

iNFBsn  BBOiBUB,  danger- 
ous  to  kings 

Iboxmb,  intuition,  genius 

Ibjubbd  Thalbs  of  thb 
icoBALZBT.  See  Dr.  John- 
son's satirical  poem, 
London 

INKI.B,  a  kind  of  crewel  or 
emmnoldery  in  wool 

In  MALAM  PABTBM,  In  111  part 

In  ICBDITATIONB  WVOM, 

meditating  flight 
*  Ik  kova  vbrt,'  etc  (pn.  197 
and  487),  Mv  mind  leads 
me  again  to  speak  of 
ehangra  forms 

IbTBB  PABrcnS  BOOLBSIiB, 

within  the  walls  of  a 

church 
In  ibbbobbm,  as  a  terror 

to  evil-doers 
Ik   vbbbo  bbqis,  by  the 

king's  word 


Ibis,  in  Oreak  mytholm, 
the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  represented  by  the 
rainbow 

*  It's  haxb,  akx>  it'shamb,' 
etc  (p.  877),  from  a  soug 
by  Aiian  Cunningham 

Jaoobob,  gold  coins 26s. 

Jaota  bst  alba,  the  die  is 
oast;  he  has  made  his 
chdoe 

Jambs  with  the  Fxbrt 
Fagb,  James  II.  of  Scot- 
land 

JADi>,Jade 

Jbwbllbb  or  Dblhi,  etc 
(p.  zv).  Set  'History  of 
mahoud,'  in  Weber's 
TaUe  (/  tiU  JSut,  voL  ill. 
p.  479,  etc 

JlLL-FUBT,  or  OILL-rUBT. 

a  thoughtless,  giddy  slri 
JippBB,  to  Jeopara,  pem 

JOAKKBS      BaBOLAIUS, 

John  Barclay,  author  of 
ArgeniM,  e^]oyed  the 
fhvonr  of  Jamesl. 

John  Tatlob,  thb  pobt,  a 
Tluunes  waterman,  usu- 
ally styled  The  water- 
poet  (1^80-1664) 

JoLTBB-PATB,  blockhcad 

JOUX    AND    LBT    THB    JAW 

OAB  BT,  stoop  and  let  the 
wave  go  by,  bend  to  the 
storm 
Jowl,  toll  of  a  bell 

JUBTDB      BT     TBNAX     PBO- 

poBin,  a  Just  man,  and 
tenacious  of  his  pmiwee 

Kaisicb,  emperor 

Kbmp,  to  stnve  for  victory ; 
KBMPiNO,  strife,  struffile 

KBN,know;  KBKN'D,known; 
KBKKiNa,  reach,  range; 
knowledge 

Kbnkbl,  sueet-gutter 

Kbbsbt,  a  kind  of  coarse 
woollen  doth,  generally 
ribbed 

KiMMBB,  a  gossip 

Kino  Cambysbb  s  vbxn,  a 
ranting  character  in  an 
old  pday  by  Thomas 
Preston,  entitled  Cdm- 
^MCf,  King  of  Ptrtia, 
There  is  another  version 
by  Blkanah  SeUle  (1671) 

Knro  LuD,  a  mythical  king 
of  ancient  Britain,  whose 
name  is  said  to  survive 
in  Ludgate,  London 

KiBK   AND   MILK,  XAKB  A, 

Make  what  yon  will  of 
it)  do  whatever  you  plesse 
with  it 
KiBKOALDT,  extends  about 


flwiT  inllfiB  alnmg  t)ho  worth 
shore  of  the  Flith  of 
Forth,  and  is  nicknamed 
the  Long  Town 
Kisrr,  chesL  trunk 
nJE.  tidd 
toti< 


dish,  difficult; 


KNAPPura,  stealing 

Kbabmbs,  or  Cbahbs, 
shops  in  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Old  Lucken- 
booths  of  the  High 
Street  of  Edlnbnxsh  aid 
St.  ones'  OathedxiQ 

Ktthbd,  caused,  made  to 
show 

Labbbius,  a  Roman 
'knighy  whom  Ctesar 
consoained  (46  B.a]l  to 
take  part  in  a  trial  of 
eztemponneooB  Ihrce 
against  a  oelebiated 
*  mime,'  Publius  Syms 

Ladt  Cmu8TABBL,an  alln- 
sion  to  Coleridge's  poem 

Laid  up  or  lavbnsbb,  in 
prison,  oonflnement 

Laioh,  low 

LAiB,leaining 

Lambhab.  or  Lammab  Dat, 
the  first  day  of  August 

Lardloupbb,  adventorer 

Lap,  JumjMd 

Lattbn,  a  kind  of  biass 

Lavbock,  the  lark 

Lay  LBAOUBB,  WBs  in  gsrri- 
son 

Lbasing,  lying;  lbasiko- 
MAKDia,  treason 

Lb  paxpabok,  etc  (p.  8461 
the  boaater  of  vices  whioh 
he  had  not 

Lb  pbtit  Lbtth.  i^  Leitfa, 
which  was  held  by  Ksoy 
of  LoRBine,  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  Qstholie 
puty,  supported  by 
French  teDops,  and  be- 
sieged by  the  Soottlsh 
Froteetants,  the  Lends 
of  the  CongregMioB,  in 
1660 

Lbvoh,  lauc^ed 

LiBP,  dear,  bdoved;  as 
LUEF,  as  soon,  giladly 

Lot,  sky 

Lingua  pranoa,  a  oommon 
language ;  generally  a 
corrupt  Itslian ;  but  the 
word  quoted  on  p.  9S  is 
Spanisn 

LiTRBR,  lasy,  supple 

Loop,  palm  of  the  nand 


LooN,      follow, 
strumpet 

LoBD  BANQUHAB,  after 
havinff  his  eye  put  out 
by  John  Tam«,  a  fone- 
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ing-mafter,  during  s 
finendly  trtel,  catued 
Tamer  to  be  nmrdered ; 
but  being  a  peer  of  Soot- 
land  onlv,  he  waa  denied 
the  privilege  of  trial  by 

his  peer*.  *nd  ^'■o  ®x^ 
eated  at  Westminster 

LouK,  LouKD,  low,  cslm 

Loupin',  leaping 

Locio,  in  Shakespeare's 
Meaaurtjbr  Jfouure,  Act 
▼.  sc  1 

LucKis.  dame,  a  title  given 
to  old  women 

LuLLY'sPHiLOBOPHT.  Bay- 
mond  Lollios,  or  Lnlly, 
invented  in  the  ISth  cent* 
nry  a  sort  of  mechanical 
system  of  philosophv  for 
converting  the  Moslems 
to  Christunity ;  he  also 
practised  alchemy 

LosTRB,  a  period  of  ilve 
years 


Habbb,  marble 

Maslstbom,  a  formidable 
whirlpool  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Lofoten 
Islands.  oflT  the  west 
coast  of  Norway 

Maooot,  whim,  Inncy 

Hahoukd,  the  name  given 
in  the  medieaval  mystery 
plays  toa  demon  intended 
to  represent  the  prophet 
Mahomet 

Mail,  baggage 

Main,  thbow  a,  take  a 
hand  at  dice 

Mair,  more 

Maib  tint  on  Floudbv 
Bdob,  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression meaning.  There 
waa  more  lost  In  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  <.«. 
Things  migpit  have  been 
worse 

Maut,  most;  'maiot,  al- 
most 

Malleus  MALiFicABUif, 
the  hsjnmer  to  break  to 
pieces  the  malelkctors, 
an  allusion  to  a  wwk 

^1487)  bearing  that  title, 
y  Sprenger  and  Kiltaner, 
describing  the  prooeases 
to  be  fcmowea  against 
witches 
Man  or  Uz,  Job  of  the  Old 
Testament 

MABiOHAL  STBOSZI 

(Philip),  French  general 

2641-82),    distinguished 
mself  in  the  reign  of 
Frandsn. 
Mablb,  marvelf  wonder 


porridge  pot, 
iron  pot  for  cooldng 

Mabm osBT,  a  small  monkey 

Mabbt  G17EP,  corruption  of 
Marry  go  up  1  an  excla- 
mation of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt 

MAffTBB  or  Qlaxis,  one  of 
the  partidpants  in  the 
Baid  iq.v.)  of  Buthven 

Mastbb  Purr,  in  Sheri- 
dan's Critic,  Act  ill. 
scl 

Maun,  must 

Mazb  nr  Totbill  Fiblds, 
a  fhvourite  resort  of  Lon- 
doners in  the  10th  cent- 
ury, situated  near  the 
Westminster  and  Vanx- 
hall  Bridge  Boad 

MblangholtJaoqubb.  iSee 
Shakespeare's  Ab  YouLtke 
It,  Act  li.  se.  1. 

Mblioba  spebo,  I  expect 
better  things 

Mbll  with,  meddle  with 

MENSKruLi  discreet)  ma- 
ture 

Mebk,  an  old  Scotch  saver 
eoinals.  l|d. 

Mkbmaid,  a  tavern  between 
Broad  Street  and  Friday 
Street,  Gheapside,  where 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
founded  a  clnb  of  wits, 
snd  where  Ben  Jonson 
used  to  frequent 

Mbw,  to  moult,  shed 
(feathers,  etc.) 

Mighabl  Soott,  Dm 
SEORMna,  an  alternative 
title  for  the  magleian's 
best  known  work  on 
generation,  Ds  PMiith 
ffnomia  tt  Hominit  Pro- 
emUione  (ed.  Franklbrt, 
1616) 

MioHXNo,  mean,  cowardly, 
skulking 

MicKLB,  large^  much 

MiOHTT  MiaBTINBBBBB. 

meant    for    High    and 
Mighty,  amode  emploved 
in  addressing  the  dtates- 
General  of  the  Nether- 
lands 
Mint,  to  hint,  aim  at 
MiBX,  dark 
Miscawed,  abused 
MisLBABD,  unmannerly 
MoBiLmr,     the    common 

people,  rabble 
MoNTKBO,  huntsman's  cap 
MoBALisT.     See  Injured 

Thales  of  the  moralist 
MoBT-OLOTH,    a    ftmeiBl 
pall 

MOTHBB      BXDOAP      OV 

HuNGKBroBDScAiBa,  the 


name  is  bonowed  from  a 
notorious  shrew  of  Kent- 
ish Town,  called  Mother 
Bedcap  or  Mother  Dam- 
nable 

MonoN  or  thb  poobnoblx, 
the  puppet-show  of  the 
poor  noble 

MouBNivAL,  all  four  aces, 
or  kings,  etc,  in  gleek 

MoTLK,  or  MqiL,  mule 

MuoxLB,  much 

MuN,  dissolute  young 
sptfk  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne 

*  MV  LOBO,  BKWABX  or  JBAL- 

OUST,'  etc.  (p.  181),  ttom 
OthMo,  Act  iii.  sc  8: 
but  for  'make'  read 
*mock' 

Nab.  not;  vabtbino,  no- 
thing 

Namxbakb  or  Smitrtibld 
MBMOBT,  Queen  Mary  of 
Bngland,  in  whose  reign 
so  many  Protestants  wore 
bnined  at  Smithfleld 

Naptt  ^le),  strong,  heady 

Nash,  Thomas,  a  merry 
but  unfortunate  satirist 
of  the  end  of  BUnbeth's 
Tdgn 

Nbbdbna,  needs  not 

Nb  nrouoAS,  etc  (p.  880), 
Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion: get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan 

NiCHBB,  neigh,  gig|{le 

Nick,  to  deieat,  cozen,  de- 
ceive 

NiooTXA,  tobacco 

NnTBB  roB  NirvBB,  a  ikir 
exchange 

NiOHT-BAiL,  a  night-gown 

NiPPSBKiN,  a  small  mea- 
sure of  ale,  etc 

NoBLB,  a  gold  coins 6s.  8d. 

NON      B8T      nrQXnBBNDUM, 

etc  (p.  8861  No  <mes- 
tlons  must  be  asked  ss 
to  where  the  venison 
comes  fkom,  <.«.  what  the 
word '  venison '  is  etymo- 
logically  derived  from 

'NON    lONABA     MALI,'    Ctc 

(p.  888),  Not  ignorant  of 
evil,  I  learn  to  succour  the 
wretched  (VirgU,  JEndd, 
L684) 

NoN  mbA  bbnzdbt,  etc.  (p. 
62X  There  waa  no  ceiling 
tn  my  house 

NoN  OLBT,  it  does  not  smell 

NON  OMNIS  MOBIAB,  I  Shall 

not  altogether  die 

NON     SUBDO     GANIB,     TOU 

sing  not  to  one  who  is 
del? 
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NoN  xmano,  tot  iMk  of 

using 
NooMnro,  a  repast  at  noon 
Noaxjufp  STom,  north«m 

folk ;    Utenlly,    young 

bullocks 
Nob'  Looh,  a  small  lake 

or  swamp  in  Edinburgh. 

where  the  Pzinces  Qtnti 

Gardens  now  are 
Nown,  black  cattle 
NuLLormiAir,  of  no  fUth, 

a  disbeliever 
NuKcmoN.  iSts  Four  hoars' 

nunchion 

OAXxir  TowsL,  oak  cudgel 

Old  TnusFKNirr,  the  name 
Hamlet  applies  to  his 
Ikther's  ghost  in  Act  1 
sc  6 

Ohtx  oum  pbolb,  etc  (p. 
880),  The  onyx  and  its 
child,  the  pebble,  the 
onyx  and  its  child 

Opiokoratk,  or  opptoirOB- 
ATX,  to  pledge 

ORAsimiBUBoa,  or  Uban- 
ixHBOBo,  the  observa- 
tory built  byTyoho  BiahA 
on  the  Danish  island  of 
Hven  in  the  Sound 

ORPHSUS       SXXKINO        BIS 

EuBTDicx.  Burydioe, 
wife  of  Orpheus,  was 
killed  and  taken  to  Hades 
oa  her  wedding  night; 
her  hosband  went  down 
to  the  infomal  regions  to 
seek  for  her 

Obbobnb,  Franois,  master 
of  horse  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  author 
of  TraditioTiial  Memoin 
<tf  th»  Beignt  <jf  guMii 
MiaahtOk  wnd  Jcmm  /., 
printed  in  Stent  Hittory 
of  Oie  Coufi  of  /ones  /., 
edited  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
S  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1811) 

Otbxb  qatx,  other  sort  o^ 
kind  of 

OuT-TAKKN,  except 

OwoHx,  or  ODOB,  an  orna- 
mental brooch  or  clasp 

Ox,  BLACK,  BAB  NOT  TBOD 

ON  Tou,  misfortune  has 
not  come  to  you 

Pagknsteohxbus,     or 

PAOKN8TBaBBB,J.  F.  G.,a 

Dutch  jurist  (1686-1 746X 
lectured  on  law  at  Stein- 
fort  and  at  Harderwyk 
Paik,  beat,  chastise 
Pakditb  fobbs^  throwopen 

the  doors 
Panbd,  variegated,  striped 
Fanqbd,  cxammed,  prooed 


Pabis  Oabdbn,  a  bear- 
garden in  Bankaide(9.«.X 
one  having  been  kept  on 
the  Thames  bank  by 
Robert  de  Paris  in  the 
rdgn  of  Bichard  II. 
Pab  voyb  du  i-AiT,  by  the 

rough  hand,  vi«denoe 
PASQmNADo,  a  lamjDoon 
PAsaAoa,  game  of  dice 
Patbb  patbla,  ihther  of 

the  country 
Paul's  Obain,  a  chain 
drawn  across  the  car- 
riage-way of  St.  Paul's 
churchyard  during  time 
of  divine  service 
Pavia.     Sm    Francis  of 

France 
Pbasb-booub,  scarecrow 
PxDLAB's  Fbbnoh,  Vaga- 
bonds' cantL  Jargon 
Pkbbt,  knowug,  cunning 
Pbq-a-Bajuat,  the  title 
of  an  obscene  old  song ; 
«M  Shakespeare's  ZV^/U 
2f<ffM,Actii.  Bc8 
PxNBTBALiA,     Inner     re- 


Pbnkekoh,  an  old  card- 
game 

Pbnnt  SooTBs^th  of  Eng- 
lish penny 

Pbb  aquam  bctbctiohis, 
by  refreshing  waters 

PXB   AVBBSIONXM,    iU    the 

gross 
Pebdu,  in  concealment 
'PsBii,    ZNTXBU,'  etc  (p. 
884X I  am  lost,  ruined,  un- 
done; whlthercanlrun? 
whither  not  run?  Hold, 
hold !— Whom?  who  am  1 
to  hold?    I  do  not  know. 
I  see  nothing.    Plautus, 
ilit^viaria,  Act  iv.  sc  9 
Prrrrs  plats  sxquis,  ex- 
quisite little  dishes 
Piazza,  the  open  arcade 
running  alons  the  north 
and  east  sides  of   old 
Oovent  Garden  market 
Picxtbank,    an    oiBdous 

fbllow,  toady 
Pio,  an  earthen  vessel,  Jar 
Pineal  oland,  a  part  of 
brain  supposed   oy  the 
philosopher  Descartes  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  soul 
PisoBS    PUBGA,    etc.    (p. 
878X  dean  the  fish.    Bee 
that  the  salt  fish  is  well 
steeped 
Pibtolbt,  a  little  pistol 
Pit  up,  put  up,  lodge 
Plaob  de  oabbousbl,  place 
Ibr  showing  off  horses  in 
chaitot-raduDg  and  siml- 
h&rexBreiaes 


pLAdt,  petition 

Plack,  a  copper  ooin=)d. 
sterling;  plaob  and 
BAWBBB,  to  the  ftill 

Plat  bbx,  domineer  over, 
act.  despotlcalj^  towards 

Plbacbbd,  pJashed  and 
woven  together  (said  of 
branches  of  a  tree  or 
hedge) 

Plot,  ftolic,  entertainment 

PooK,  poke,  a  bag,  purse 

PoGK  -  pDDDnOk  a  Scots- 
man's term  of  contempt 
Cor  an  Englishman 

Poms  AND  Peto,  in  Shake- 
speare's Fsitry  I^' 

PoiNT-DBViCB,  in  every  par^ 
ticolsr,  with  the  greMflst 
exaetitttde 

PooBHiB,  poverty 

PoBT,  town-gate 

PoBTA,  BAPnsxA,  or  OlAM- 

BATTI8TA  DBLLA,  B    Near 

politan  natural  philo- 
sopher, who  wrote  De 
B^emoMO.  PAwioynoMoitIa 
(1591)  and  o&er  sdentifle 
works 

POBTDOAL    PIXGB  s  4a.,    a 

silver  coin  worth  8  reals, 
and  sometimes  called  a 
piece  of  eight 
Pot,  a  soldier's  steel  cap 

POTEBTAB    MABITALU,    the 

rights  of  a  husbaxbd 
PoTTLB,  pot  or  tankard 
Pound  Sootb=1s.  8d.  Eng- 
lish 
PouTHXB,  gnnpowdtt 
Pow  BuBN,  a  ditch  in  Kew- 
inston,  a  southern  sub* 
urb  of  Edinbor^ 
PowDfBBSD  (beef)^8priBk]ed 

with  salt,  etc.,  plekksd 
Pbaubatio    maxbimonii, 

Ibretaste  of  manriage 
Pbebtable,  payable 
Pbbstbb  Jobn,  a  fabulous 
Christian  king  of  distant 
Asia  (or  AbjvslniaX  re- 

gated  to  be  poesesaed  of 
omense  wealth 

Pbib,  to  taste 

PBiNoiPiuif  ET  foxs,  head 
andsooroe 

Pbotoox,  a  coxcomb 

Pbopbba  pbdbm,  hasten 
away 

Pboxxnbea,  a  negotiator, 
agent 

Pbunella,  a  kind  of  last- 
ing of  which  dieigynien's 
gowns  were  Iwrnsrly 
made 

Publius  Tbbbmtius,  or 
Tbbbnce,  the  Boman 
comedy  -  writer,  was  a 
native  of   (3arthage   in 
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Afriea,  and  WM  taken  to 
Bomeailaye 

PUIiCHBA      tUJSm     fXJMLlA, 

trnly  a  beaatiftd  girl 
PuvoHnrKLLO,  a  pappet- 
■howxnan 

QuJB  MASIBCJ&  eta,  which 
are  attribaied  only  to 
males 

QuAiOH,  a  small  drinking- 
cnp 

Q^AM.     BOWUM     XT     qOAM. 

jucuhdum,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant 

QuabbIb,  orouBiB,qaarr7, 
killed  game 

QuABBT  HoLBB,  B  deprea< 
sion  at  the  fbot  of  Gal- 
ton  Hill,  near  Holyrood 
Falaoe,  where  dneU  were 
Iboght,  and  female  erim- 
inals  drowned 

QuBAH,  a  woman,  wench 

QuBBBBD,  ridicoled,  de- 
rided 

Qu'sBT-CB,  etc  (p.  14S), 
What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  past? 

Quid  db  stmbolo?  What 
of  the  sign? 

QUIB    PKRIDBBfO,    etC.     (p. 

880X  What  shame  or  limit 

can  there  be  to  the  aflbo- 

tion  borne  for  bo  dear  a 

person? 
Quoad  Amolob,  as  regards 

theBoglish 
Quoad  hoiuiibm,  u>oum, 

as  regiurds  the  man,  the 

place 

Rabblb,  to  mob,  assault  in 
a  riotoos  Ihshion 

Raid  of  Buthvbm.  a  con- 
spiraej  of  Bcottisn  nobles 
in  1688,  to  free  James 
VI.  (I.X  then  a  boy,  from 
the  metlon  of  Lennox  and 
Azran 

Bamfalliah,  rsscal,  yll- 
hdn 

Rabp-haus,  more  oorreotly 
ra»p-Jmi$,  a  house  of  oor- 
re<mon,  prlBon 

Rax,  to  stretch 

Rbddiko-kaim,  onimTel- 
lingoomb 

Redd  thb  gats,  deared, 
prepared  the  way ;  bbdd 
UP,  pot  in  order 

RBDBjarrB.  the  popular  pro- 
nandation  of  Rotner- 
hithe 

Rbd-shank.  bare-legged 
person,  a  Highlander 

Rkd  Tod  or  Br.  Akdbbwb, 
King  James  V.  of  Soot- 
land ;  he  had  red  hair 


Rxd-wud,  stark  mad 
Rbpobmado,  an  <^ftoer  de- 
prived of  his  command, 
but  retaining  his  rank 
and  pay 

RBOIB  ad  BSBIfPLAB,   BtO. 

(p.  8a2X  the  whole  world 
C  anrnnoed  after  the  ex- 
ample ov  the  king 
Rbibd,  damoor,  noise 
Rem  agu,  etc.  (p.  401X  Ton 
have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Baby  Charles 
Bbmbid,  remedy,  redress 
Rbb     angusta    domi, 
steaitened  drcomstanoeB 
athcnne 
Rxx,  PLAT.    Ste Flayrax 
RiDB  up  Holbobv  CELiuX 
In  the  ezecntioners  cart, 
on  the  way  to  be  hanged 
BtTybom 

Rota,      CBACKBD      WRKIV 

THB,  ISMalty  in  sound 
(ring),  not  good 
RiTSON,  JoBXPH,  a  learned 
bat  eccentric  18th  cent- 
ury antiquary,  animated 
by  a  passion  for  strict 
and  literal  Boeuraey 

ROABT-MXAT,    CBTIHO.     8f 

Crying  roast-meat 

ROLLOOK,  ROBBBT.  tfaO  Urst 

professor  of    ue    Uni- 
Terslty    of    Bdinburgh, 
foonded  in  1669 
Rook,  defrnud,  clear  out 
Rooprr,  croaking,  hoarse 
RoBA  Bous,  a  eoraial,  made 
of  spirits,  flBTonred  with 
cinnamon,  onnge-flower, 
etc. 
RosB>voBLB,  noUe  bearing 
representation  of  a  rose, 
flnt  coined  under  Bd- 
ward  YL,  and  wortii  lOs. 
RoBB  Tatbbm,  in  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Guden 

Rftn  DBS  PLUS  BXGBULBBS, 

a  most  excellent  roast 

RouvDiBO,  whisper- 
ing; BouvDLT,  bluntly, 
frankly 

Row,  roll;  bowxb  bow 
WBAVO,  things  go  amiss 

RowT,  roar,  beuow 

RuDAB,  bold,  maaeuline 
woman 

RUKMBB      OULBBBB,      iBTgC 

drinking-glasseB 

RuNDLBT,  a  small  bBirel, 
holding  IS^gallons 

RuTHVBWB,  William  Barl 
of  Gowrie  and  his  associ- 
ates. See  Bald  of  Ruth- 
▼en 


same 
SAOxiBss,  innocent 


Bab,  so 

St.  Babhabt  wab 
TBABB,  ten  years  ago  last 
St.  Bamabas  Day,  i.e. 
11th  June 

St.  Thokab  -  a  •  Watkbivoi 
a  church  on  the  Ola 
Kent  Road.  Southwark, 
so  called  from  a  brook 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas* 
a-Becket 

Baib,  sore 

Salt  bbl,  an  eel  or  eeTa 
skin  Spared  fbr  use 
as  a  whip;  a  flogging, 
beating 

Balyb  bib.  etc.  (p.  107X 
Twice  hail,  and  four 
times,  oor  Olenvarloch  t 
Haye  you  not  lately  re- 
tamed  to  Britain  from 
LeydenT 

Salyb  maohb  pabbvb, 
HaH,  great  parent 

Bavobo^b  suppbbbbbd  wrr> 
tioisicb,  in  Don  QuimU, 
Pt.  I.  bk.  ill.  chap.  xxi. 

Saba,  thb  dauobtbb  of 
Ragubl.  See  the  Book 
ot  Tobit,  iii.  8,  8,  in  the 
Apocrypha 

Scamdaalum  maoxaatum, 
an  oflbnce  against  those 
in  authority 

Scamtldio,  a  smattering, 
modicum 

ScAUDiHOt  scolding;  also 
scalding 

SoAUB,  scare,  frighten 

SooTOB  ]iilbs9  mrlongs 

BoouGALLy  a  Scottish  por- 
trait-pamter  of  the  ome 
of  Charles  IL 

Scout,  a  coUege  servant  at 
Oxford 

Sbcubdum  abtbc,  accord- 
ing to  role 

Bbd  sbmbl  inbabiyimus 
ombbb,  we  hBve  all  been 
mad  at  one  time  or 
another 

Sna-BBDUCTA  VxBUB,  half- 
reclining  Venus 

SXBEBB  PATBFAOn,  StC  (p. 

888),  the  series  of  l£e 

murder      providentially 

revealed 
SHABWT.B,  a  crooked  sword, 

or  hanger 
Shook,  shoes 
Shot    of,    shut   ci,   free 

from 
Shouthxb,  shoulder 
Shulb,  shovel 
Sib,  related 
Sio,  such 
Bio  Furr,  br,  bbit,  thus  it 

was,  is,  and  will  be 
SiaKBBjSure,  certain 
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SirrLIOATION,  SQppUOR- 

fdon,  petition 

SiMlfn  AMD  BOB  BROTHBBi 

two  bagging  frian,  whoee 
rogaenes  make  the  sab- 
Ject  of  an  old  aatirioal 
ballad ;  me  Darid  Laing's 
SeUd  Remaing  qfAnettnt 
Popular  Poetry  (18SS) 

BixoiPOT,  the  upper  part 
of  the  skull ;  forehead 

Sins  mora,  withoat  delay 

Rkcioh,  skittish 

Bkcldsii,  to  swindle,  cheat 

Sksne,  sksbv,  a  High- 
lander's knilb 

Bkbnx,  Snt  John,  a  neat 
lawyer  and  scholar,  wnom 
in  1588  it  had  been  sug- 
gested to  send  to  Den- 
mark to  arrange  fbr 
James  I.'s  maniage  with 
Princess  Anne  of  that 
coantry 

SLXsyxzjBBs  OATB,  a  flrait> 
less  errand 

Slops,  breeches ;  huoc- 
PANKD  SLOPS,  breeches 
with  large  stripes  or 
Tariegationa 

Blttrrino,  a  particular 
way  of  sliding  or  slip- 
ping dice 

Smjlik,  rascal,  contempt- 
ible follow 

Smelt,  half-guinea 

Bnap-haunoi,  a  firelock 


smooLS, 


to 


SKioasR, 
giggle 

Soldado,  a  soldier 

BoLDAK,  sultan 

SpAKoa,  springs,  leaps 

Spanish  ambasbadoh's 
TIMS,  in  1608-8,  when 
Don  Pedro  de  Cuniga 
was  Spanish  ambafwartor 
at  the  court  of  James  I. 

Spnsb,  to  inquire,  ask; 
spESRiNoa,  inquiries 

Spolla  opima,  the  richest 
booty 

Spondanub,  or  Henri 
DB  Spondb  (1568-1048), 
bishop  of  Rimlers  in 
France,  wrote  several  his- 

'   torical  works 

Spraigelb,  clamber 

Bprinoald,  a  stripling 

Bpunkie,  will  o'  the  wisp, 
ignis  fatuus 

Spunk  out,  leak  out 

Stabbing,  using  a  box  so 
narrow  at  the  bottom 
that  the  dice  Jkll  out 
with  those  foces  upper* 
most  which  were  put  in 
looking  downwards 

Stand  bupf,  confh>nt 
boldly,  without  Iter 


Btakdueh,  tnkatand 

Statim  atque  inbtantbb, 
instantly  and  at  once 

Steekit,  uint,  closed 

Btbbniil  the  nickname 
James  I.  gave  to  Geozge 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, owing  to  some 
flmcied  reeemolance  he 
bore  to  the  martyr 
Stephen 

Stook-fish,  dried  cod  or 
ling 

Btookino,  putting  in  the 
stocks 

Btot,  bollock 

Strand -BoouRDio,  gutter- 
hunting 

Strapping  up,  being 
hanged 

Sttptio,  a  remedy  to  check 
the  flow  of  blood 

SuBBCRivB,  subscribe,  sign 

Suooort  -  WATER,  chlcory 
water 

SuLLT,  Mazimillen  de 
Bethune,  Duke  o^  min- 
ister of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  author  of 
fiunons  Mhnoim  (USM 
and  1663) 

SuMMA  TOTAUB,  the  sum 
total 

Surge  gabnipbx,  rise  up, 
butcher 

Susanna  and  the  Bldbbb. 
Su  The  History  of  Bos- 
anna  in  the  Apocrypha 

SwAD,  a  silly,  coarse  per- 
son, country  bumnkin 

Swaddled,  beat,  cudgelled 

Swan  or  Avon,  Siake- 
sjpeare,  so  called  ty  Ben 
Jonson 

SwiTH,  instantly 

Syllabub,  or  stLLiBUB. 
wine,  ale,  or  cider,  mixed 
with  cream  or  miUc,  then 
sweetened  and  flaroured 
with  lemon -Juice,  rose- 
water,  etc. 

StRUS,     PHILOeOPHIGAL,    B 

Syrian  slave,  known  as 
PubUuB,  undor  whose 
name  a  collection  of  pithy 
proverbs  was  long  cur- 
rent in  Borne 

Tabinet,  a  texture  of  silk 
and  wool,  with  a  watered 
surlhce 

Tab,  the  one 

Ta'bn,  taken 

Tatt  or  woo',  a  lock  or 
small  portion  of  wool 

Tanquam  in  spbcitlo,  etc 
(p.  822X  I  order  you  to 
look  into  the  dishes  as 
into  a  mirror 


Tawbb,  a  strap  eat  into 
narrow  thongs,  for  whip- 
ping boys 

Tecum  CBBrlaaE,  to  have 
contoided  with  you 

Tbdwortk,  drum  or, 
beaten,  it  was  believed,  by 
the  ghost  of  a  drommei^ 
boy,  murdered  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to 
those  nanated  of  Jarvis 
Matcham  in  Scotf  s  Dt- 
monolofn  and  WUekatf/l, 
Letter  X. 

Teinds,  tithes 

Templars,  law-stoilents  of 
the  Temple 

Tbhpora  mutantur,  times 
are  changed 

TSNEB,  MONBIEURy   etC.  fpu 

145),  There  yon  are ;  Irs 
yon  I  mean 

Tent  wwe,  a  deep  red 
wine  made  near  Malaga 
in  Spain 

Tester,  an  old  ^ver  ccnn 
s6d. 

Tbwkbbburt  mubtabd,  was 
formerly  aaat  in  Uttia 
balls  ail  over  Bngland. 
Comp.  He%.  IF.  Part  H. 
Act  IL  sc  4 

Thales,  injured.  Sm  In- 
jured Thales  of  the 
moralist 

'The  devil  damn  thee 
black,'  etc.  (p.  122).  Sm 
JfooMA,  Act  V.  sc  S 
The  hallow^  boil/ etc. 
u  818).  Queen  Elixs- 
)th  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich Palace 

Thbobaij>'b,  a  ronl  seat  of 
James  I.  near  Cheshunt, 
inHertshire 

The  stalk  of  carle-hemp, 
etc  (p.  S18X  oaed  in 
Bumrs  Poon  To  £IadL'. 
lock.   &eal«)Garle-hamp 

Third  night  (of  play- 
wright! The  proceeds  of 
the  third  nig^t  after  a 
new  iday  was  nut  on  the 
stage  went  to  tne  author 

'Those  ltrig  feabxb,'  etc 
(p.  152X  fttun  Herrick's 
Bmpertda 

Through  -  8TANE8,  flat 
gravestones 

Tn,  ace  of  trumps  in  gleek, 
counted  15 

TiDDT,  four  of  trumps  in 
gleek,  counted  4 

Tilt,  an  awning 

Tnrr,  lost 

TrrvRETu's,  town  sparicsof 
the  end  of  the  iTth  century 
—name  borrowed  fkt>m 
Virgil's  Sdoffus,  i.  1 


fe 
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TooEKB,  dowry 

Tod  Lowbo,  egnlTalflnt  to 
Reynud  the  FOX,  a  entfty 
penon 

ToQM,  empty 

ToppixiG,  WM  when  only 
one  die  was  dropped  in 
the  box,  the  other  being 
held,  concealed,  between 
the  fingers  at  the  top  of 
the  box 

Toft,  or  toot,  a  bUst  of  a 
hom ;  fit  of  ill-homonr 
or  iU-hoalth 

TowssB,  flye  of  tramps  in 
gleek,  which  counted  6, 
not  15,  in  the  game 

Teahkum,  gimenek,  a 
trumpery  thuig 

Trun,  wooden 

TniPAH,ar  tiupak,  a  maze, 
trap 

Tnks  Bov  OBrnLHOiiifB 
poubtamt,  a  Yciy  excel- 
lent gentleman,  neverthe- 
less 

Tbowi^  to  throw,  roll, 
drive  aboat 

TnusPBRirr.  AasOldTnie- 
penny 

TBUHNioir,  a  atake,  tree- 
tronk,  truncheon 

TUBBilTJB  PALLAOU  ABMA, 

anna  of  the  tnmbled 
Pallas  (AtheneX  who 
made  the  Gorgon  so 
hideoos  that  whoeyer 
looked  upon  her  was 
turned  into  stone 

TuBV-BBOCHB,  a  tunaplt 

TwA,  two 

TwaLYB    KAIBSBB,    flrst 

twelve  Oesars,  or  em- 
perors, of  ancient  Rome 

TwiBiNO.  making  cyw> 
taking  Bif  glances 

Ttxb,  acur 

Umquhilb,  the  late 

Uhcb,  ounce 

Ukdbr  thb  bosb,  iub  ron, 

to  tell  you  in  confidence 
Ub  vbai  diablb  DicRAiiri, 

a  very  unchained  devil 

USQUX   AD  mTTXLATIOMXIl, 

even  to  dismemberment 

Ym  atqub  DOLOB,  grief  and 
pain 

Vai^bat  quABTUii,  may  it 
avaQ  much 

Valbt  quidbm  ,  etc.  (p.  106\ 
Voesins  is  indeed  well, 
grscious  king,  but  Is  a 
most  venerable  old  man, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
his  seventieth  year 

Vapoub  ohb  thb  htjit,  to 
assume  a  bullying  s^le ; 


TAP0DB8  TOn  TKB  GO-BT, 

treats  you  with  neglect, 
indifltoence 

Ybbdubbb.  or  vbmdacb,  a 
choice  kind  of  white-fish, 
found  only  in  one  or  two 
places  in  Sngland,  Scot- 
land, and  Bwedm 

Vbhibnti  oooubbitb 
mobbo,  meet  the  coming 
disease 

Ybbbbl,  a  steep  street  on 
the  south  side  of  the 
Giassmaricet,  Bdinbnrgh 

Vbbtbb  St.  Gbis,  an  oath, 
meaning  probably,  'By 
the  body  of  St.  Christ' 

Ybbqubbb,  an  old  Dutch 
game,  something  re- 
sembling backgammon 

VBsaAXL,  vessels,  plate 

Via,  away 

ViDI  TBBBAII,  etc.  (p.  884). 

I  saw  the  land  that  ft 
was  very  good,  and  I 
bent  my  ahoolder  to 
carry,  and  am  become  a 
servsnt  under  tribute 

VlBD   THB    BUFV   ABD    BB- 

viBD,  staked  and  staked 
again  on  the  trump— 
tenns  used  in  gleek 

Yi  BBMFB,  etc.  (p.  89S), 
doubtless  by  force,  and  m 
a  way  common  to  flithen 

ViHNina,  or  Vibbbb, 
Abholdu  a  Dutch  Juist, 
rector  of  a  collwpB  at  the 
Hsgue,  and  aftarwaids 
OeM-67)  law  professor  at 
Leyden 

YiNTBT,  a  portion  of 
Thames  Street,  between 
London  and  BiackfHars 
Bridsea,  wliere  the  win*- 
merenants  unahipped 
their  caigoes 

ViBBTOT,    OH   TBMf  OU   the 

trudge,  on  the  tramp— a 
phnuw  used  in  Chaucer's 
MUUr'iTale 

YlBUX  XBHBROLB,  CtC  (p. 

108X  So  help  me,  Her- 
cules, I  had  scarcely 
thought  him  so  old  a 
man ;  and  that  Yorstius, 
the  successor  as  well  as 
adherent  of  the  repro- 
bate Armlnius — is  that 
hero,  as  I  may  say  with 
Homer,  still  alive  and 
seeing  the  light  on  earth! 

YivBBS,  victuals 

Yivux  QUIDBM,  etc.  (p. 
106)t  It  is  not  long  since 
I  saw  the  man,  alive, 
indeed ;  but  who  can  say 
he  flouriahes  who  has 
long  lain  prone  and  pros- 


tiats  under  the  bolta  of 
TOUT    eloquence^    great 

YoBTiuB.  There  are  two 
celebrated  Dutch  Jurists 
of  this  name— Paul  Yoet 

gn.9-T0t  ft  professor  at 
trecht,  and  his  son 
John  (l«47- 1714)1  who 
practised  at  Utreent  and 
at  Leyden 

YoBsnus,  or  Yoobst,  Oob- 
BAD,  succeeded  Anniniua 
as  teacher  in  Leyden  in 
1610.  James  I.  wrote  a 
teact  against  him 

YoflsiTTs,  Gbbabd  Johb,  a 
very  learned  Dutchman, 
educated  at  Leyden,  ana 
some  time  (lOSS-80)  pro- 
fessor thoe 

Wad,  laid  zv,  pledged, 
mortflSAcd 

W^»S?a^ortgsge 

Wautooatbxb,  wearer  of  a 
waistcoat,  prostitute 

Wattbe,  keeper  of  a  town- 
gate  in  Bdinburgh 

Wavion,  wtth  a.  with  a 
vengeance,  the  devil  1 

Wap  ABD  wnr.  an  obscene 
expression,  to  go  in  and 
win 

Wablook,  wiard 

Wastrutb,  wasteM 

Watbb  ov  Lbrh,  a  narrow 
stream  that  passes  along 
the  north  side  of  Bdin- 
burgh to  the  Firth  of 
Forth  at  Leith 

Waub,  worse 

Wbll-a-day,  or  wbllawat, 
an  peculation  of  sorrow 
ors^ef 

Wblsh  maih,  in  cock-fight- 
ing, was  when  the  win- 
ners in  each  bout  fought 
against  one  another  till 
only  one  bird  remained 

Wbbtwabd  hob,  to  the 
west,  an  old  cry  of  the 
London  watermen  soli- 
citing passengers  going 
west 

Whxbb,  a  ftw 

'WBXBB     A0     8BB    LOOK'D 

ABOUT,'   etc   (p.   xxix), 
firom    Spenseni    FaMrU 
Quemet  Bk.  III.  canto  xi. 
St.  64 
Whiomalbbbt,   or  whxo- 

MBTiBBBTB,  WhimsiCSl 

Whdist,  a  whim 
Wbutobb,  a  large  knift, 

usually  worn  at  the  belt 
Wbibtabd,  a  short  sw<nd, 

hanger 
Wbomlb,  tun  over 
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WHimvrAira,  tviiinstone 
WmPLSD,  dotbad  with  a 

wimple,    a    ▼olnmiaoiu 

ooreilng  for  the  hMd, 

worn  by  wonuin 
WoTHA,  will  not 
WrrHT,  wiDDin,  a  halter, 

thegallowi 
Womror,  wont,  will  not 

WOOLWAKD^  to  go  dl'MWd 

In  wool  only,  w(nn  next 
the  skin 


Wot,  know ;  woniA,  know 

not 
WnaBnra,  wishing 
WTun>ooAT^  oiKlsr-vestt 

nndoT'pettiooat 
Wtts,  uamo 

TKLLOW  •  HAMMBR,        gdd 

coin 
TsBTATK,  estats 
'  Tnr,  GuraB.  BTmn  v^^' 

etc.  (j^  xtIX  from  FaJhiM 


QtumUf   Bk. 
▼iLst.6 


VII.  oanto 


ZsHO,  THB  BuuTKX  the 
IkTOorlto  diad^  or  Far- 
menldes.  is  saia  to  hava 
▼entored  his  lift  to  free 
his  natiTB  ooontrj  (un- 
known) from  a  ^lant; 
or  perhapa  Zeno  the  Stole 
Ismemt 


INDEX 


AD0LPHD8,  J.  L., UtUn .  ,.<miki IToMr- 

AJntU.    See  WhltoMan 
ApprenticeB  of  london.  8 
Annstzong,  Archie,  Jwcer,  866,  487 
Autl&or,  hu  Introduction.  Til ;  Intervtoweil 

by  Ototain  datterbneki  xr ;  on  aolilo- 

qny,  §82 

BARBsa'B  shop^  London,  842 ;  Gnenirieh, 

819 
Barnes,  Betty,  ndli 
Beatjeo,  Chevalier  de,  189, 141 
Betterton,  the  actor,  161 
Blackcheater,  Ooonteas  of,  164 
Bothwell,  Francla,  Barl  od(  280,  467 
Buckingham,  Dnke  of,  118 ;  his  ohuaoter, 

114,4^8;  in  St  James's  Faik,  179 ;  at 

the  Greenwich  hunt,  829;  sooms  Qal- 

gamo,  896 
Burhage,  actor,  161,  466 
<By  s^got and  barrel,'  806 

GAMi;rr  Hoat,  Bnlield  Ghaae,  428 
Ohaiing  Cross,  time  of  James  L,  64 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  179 :  at  the 

Greenwich  hunting,  880 ;  in  judgment 

onDal^no,896 
Christie,  Dame  Nelly,  24 :  resents  HeriotTs 

adTioe,  48 ;  regret  at  Nigel's  departore, 

161 ;  elopement,  842 ;  with  ualgamo 

in  Bnflela  Chase,  426 ;  taken  back  by 

her  husband,  482 
Christie,  John,  24;  qnariel  with  Moni' 

plies.   809;    demands  his  wife  flram 

Migei,  842 ;  recovers  her,  482 
duturbock,  Captain,  his  Introductory 

Bpistle,?^ 
Coke,  Roger,  Cowi  ond  State  nf  iBngUmd, 

Quoted,  468 
Colepepper,  Captain,  at  the  ordinary, 

146  ;lntnides  upon  Nigel,  267 ;  murders 

Tmpbois,   290;    interview    with  the 

scrivener,  412 ;  killed  by  Monlplks,  480 
Cookery,  French,  144,  466 
Corbet,  It0r  BormU,  quoted,  466 
OounimlfUut  to  Tdbaeeo,  King  Jwmei's,  26, 

460 


C(mmi§r  8n^  quoted,  466 
Cuckoo's  nest,  i.e.  London,  146,  466 
Cunningham,  Allan,  zxiv 

Oaloabvo,  Lord,  introduced  to  Nigel, 
118;  surprises  him  In  his  lodgli^ 
180;  sentiments  regarding  his  lather, 
186 ;  takes  Nigel  to  the  ordinary,  142 ; 
dissnadwi  him  fkrom  going  to  court, 
167;  shuns  Nigel's  gUnce.  179;  struck 
by  him,  186 ;  eflnmtoy  before  the  coun- 
cil, 886;  married  to  Hermlone,  897; 
his  message  to  Nigel  tiirough  Honipltos, 
409 ;  rage  at  the  scrivener,  410 ;  with 
Dame  dbristte  in  Enfield  Chase,  486 ; 
his  death,  480 

Dalwoleey,  Earl  of,  97, 462 

DalseU,  SbOehei  qfSeoUUhSittoryt  quoted, 
462 

Debomh,  charwomaa,  284 

Dtonyslua  of  Syracuse,  401 

Dou^as,  Barl  of,  Tineman,  488 

Dou^as  wars,  126, 468 

Duke  of  Ezetai'B  daughter,  421 

Bvmu)  Chase,  426 

Bngliah,  their  Jealousy  of  the  Scotch,  1 

FuBT  Stubet.  liondony  2, 10 
Fo^jambe,  Lady,  211 
Fortwna  (fJHigd,  the  novel,  vli 
Fortune  theatre,  London,  161 
French  cookery,  144,  466 
*  From  the  touch  of  the  tip,' 206 

Gamiho,  189, 176, 192 

GUI,  ComsMntory,  68. 461 

Glamis,  Master  of,  68 

Glengany,  Chief  of,  468 

Glenvarloch,  Lord.    8m  Nigel 

Glenvarlooh,  Bandal  or  Centred,  68 

Glossary,  468 

(TocTf  Btvtmge  a^afnti  Murdtr,  287,  468 

Grahame,  punnbg  on  name,  199 

Green-Jacket,   waterman.     8m  Vincent, 

Jenkin 
Greenwich  Park,  sceae  in,  882,  469 
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HAij>nn7VD,  Sir  Bwea.  184 

Heriot,  Alison,  opltami  to,  460 

Heariot,  G«orae,  in  tUmiay'i  diop,  U ; 
questionfl  Moniplies,  17;  yiaiti  £«  igel, 
87;  questions  MonipUes  again,  40; 
invites  Davie  Ramsav  to  dinner,  61 : 
carries  the  piece  of  plate  to  the  King, 
66;  presents  Nigel's  petition,  61; 
accompanies  bim  to  conrt,  101:  dis- 
cusses his  a&irs,  110 ;  the  FoUambe 
apartments  in  his  house,  211 ;  visit  to 
the  Tower,  860;  discovers  Maraaret 
Ramsay,  867;  interview  with  Sir  B. 
and  Lady  Mansel,  808 ;  the  King's  trick 
upon  him.  881 ;  tells  the  story  of  Dal- 
samo  ana  Hennione,  800;  snubs  Sir 
Mungo,  489;  the  historical  person, 
449,  vU 

Heriot,  Judith,  09, 78 ;  ber  relations  wiiJi 
Margaret  Ramsay  200 

Heriot's  Hospital,  Bdinbnrgb,  vli,  447 

Hermlone,  Lady,  79 ;  Moniplies's  account 
of,  86 ;  brought  home  by  Heriot,  212 ; 
listens  to  Margaret  Ramsay's  tale,  219 ; 
her  own  story,  280;  connection  with 
Dalgamo,  890 ;  her  case  before  the  King, 
895;  married  to  Dalgamo,  897;  hears 
of  bis  death,  484 

HUdebrod,  Duke,  195.  800;  visits  Nigel, 
274 ;  acts  the  sberiflr,  206 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  180.  466 

Huntinglen,  Lord,  105 ;  claims  his  boon 
of  the  King,  110 ;  succeeds  witii  Nigel's 

Stition,  112 ;  discusses  Nigel's  afltkirs. 
B ;  counsels  him,  167 ;  Indignation  at 
his  son,  898 ;  at  his  son's  ftmeral,  484 ; 
historical  prototype,  468 

iMTBODuoro&T  EpisTLB,  Oaptsiu  Clutter- 
buck's,  xiU 

Jamsb  L  of  Bngland,  state  of  society 
in  his  reign,  iz,  187.  447,  465;  his 
(knmterbiati,  25,  450 ;  love  of  flattery, 
88,  460 ;  description  of,  60,  461 ;  sur- 
prised by  the  petition,  61 ;  court  recep- 
tion, 100 ;  converses  with  Nigel  in  Latin, 
107 ;  grants  his  petition,  112 ;  bunting 
in  Greenwich  Park,  826;  alarmed  by 
NigeL  828;  his  hunting -bottle,  880^ 
468 ;  his  timidity,  832,  459 ;  dislike  to 
firearms,  867,  460 :  delight  at  recovering 
the  rubles,  880;  hides  Moniplies  be- 
hind the  arras,  881,  461;  rebukes 
him,  886;  tells  Lord  Huntinglen  of 
his  son's  villainy,  888;  orders  Dal- 
gamo to  wed  Hermlone,  895 ;  ezculpf^tes 
Nigel  In  council,  400 ;  his  *  lugg '  in  the 
Tower,  401 ;  Interest  in  Nigel's  mar- 
riage, 486 ;  finds  a  pedigree  for  Margaret 
Ramsay,  486;  at  the  marriage,  441; 
reception  of  Martha  Itapbols,  442; 
knights  Moniplies,  445 

James  L  of  Scotland,  assassination  of, 
872,  461 

Jeddart  staff,  401 

Jenny,  Scots  laundress,  90 

Jim,  Lowestoffe's  boy,  198 


Jin  Vin.    Sm  Vincent,  Jenkin 

JockofMUch,62 

Jonson,  Ben,  New  IfM,  quoted,  454 

KiuxBBXiv,  Ned,  innkeeper,  8S1 
Knighton,  Buckingham's  groom,  74 

Laks,  Lady,  401 

Latin  pronunciation,  108 

Leglin-gbth,  89S,  461 

Lrith,  d«ge  of,  146,  465 

Lilly.  I4/e  and  Tima,  quoted,  448 

Linkboys  of  London,  81 

Llnklater,  lAurie,  82;  recognises  Nigel 
at  Greenwich,  822 ;  ftirthers  Moniplies's 
second  *sifilicatlon,'  878 

London,  appientices,  2 ;  shops,  2 ;  Fleet 
Street,  2,  10;  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
80:  Strand,  54;  Whitehall,  66,  451; 
linkboys,  81 ;  Thames.  101 ;  BL  James's 
Fkrk,  172;  Marshalsea,  966,  467; 
Thames  watermen,  804,  878;  Tower, 
886,  460 ;  military  training  of  dtiaens, 
420,462.    SmaUoWbitMua 

liOwestoffeL  Be^bald,  188;  speaks  for 
Nigel,  204;  witness  to  r^tayment  of 
redemption  -  money,  ¥fT\  entertained 
by  Moniplies,  416;  in  Bnfleld  Chase, 
480 

Lntln,  Dalgamo's  page,  Itt;  In  Bnfleld 
Chase,  424,  480 

MaoCoul,  Jem,  xix 

Malagrowther,  Sir  Mungo,  67 ;  at  Heriot*s 
dinner-party,  69 ;  reminded  of  his  debt, 
76 ;  quarrel  with  the  usher,  108 ;  dines 
at  Lord  Huntlnglen's,  127 ;  flastens  him- 
self upon  Nigel,  178 ;  at  Sir  B.  Mansel's, 
864;  condoles  with  Nigel,  867;  pretends 

.  concem  for  Nigel's  poverty,  480 ;  proto- 
type of,  462 

Mansel,  Lady,  868 

ManseL  Sir  Bdward,  868 

Marshslaea,  London,  266,  467 

Maxwell,  the  usher,  66 ;  quarrel  with  Sir 
Mungo,  108 ;  stops  Nigel,  106 

Mhic-Allastar^More,  880,  468 

Monastery y  The^  criticism  on,  zvi 

Moniplies,  Richie,  in  Fleet  Street,  10; 
carried  to  Ramsay's,  14 ;  refkues  topsit 
firom  his  cloak,  16;  questioned  by 
Heriot,  17 ;  account  of  his  adventures, 
29;  cross -questioned  by  Heriot,  40; 
gossips  in  liquor,  81 ;  expostulates  witii 
Nigel,  168;  quits  his  service,  160; 
quarrels  with  Cnristie,  800 ;  takes  chaise 
of  Martha  Trapbois,  812 ;  joins  Nigel  In 
the  Tower,  876 ;  asks  a  second  Ikvour  of 
Linklater,  878;  returns  the  rubles  to 
the  King,  880 ;  hidden  behind  the  arras, 
881 ;  rebuked  by  the  King,  886 ;  brings 
the  redemption  -  money  to  Skurlie- 
whitter,  4OT;  encounter  with  Lord 
Dalgamo,  409 ;  entertains  the  Templars, 
416;  his  arrangement  with  Jin  Tin, 
417;  despatches  Colepepper,  480;  his 
mysterious  behaviour,  440;  knighted, 
445 
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Monna  Faola,  Hennione's  maid,  212, 
218 ;  her  devotion  to  Imt  mlctraai,  SW, 
240 

Muimy,  Rfligent,  tomb  of,  128 

Nkllt,  Daone.  Sea  Christie,  Dame  Nelly 
Nigel,  Lord  OlenTarloch,  24 ;  indignation 
at  the  proclamation,  84;  visited  by 
Herlot,  87;  the  mortgage,  44,  68: 
accept*  Herlot'e  assistance,  46;  at 
his  dinner-party,  71 ;  sounds  MonipUes 
about  Hermione,  84;  attends  court, 
101 ;  stopped  by  Maxwell,  106 ;  con- 
verses with  the  King  in  Latin,  107; 
Lord  Huntinglen's  suocessfhl  media- 
tion, 112;  meeting  with  Budktngham, 
114 ;  surprised  by  Lord  Dalgamo,  190 ; 
his  scruples  about  gaming,  180 ;  patron- 
ised by  Ck)untes8  of  Blackchester,  164; 
his  gay  life,  166;  leaves  Christie's 
house,  161;  reproved  l^  Moniplies, 
168;  hears  unwelcome  tidings.  166; 
receives  a  warning,  171 ;  meets  Sir 
Mungo  in  the  Park,  178 ;  cut  by  the 
Fiinee,  180;  strikes  DaJgamo,  186; 
befriended  by  Lowestoffe,  180;  seeks 
reAige  in  Whitefirfars,  196 ;  entered  in 
Duke  Hildebrod's  book.  202 :  in  Trap- 
bois's  house,  266;  soliloquises,  268; 
intruded  upon  by  Captain  Golepepper, 
267 ;  by  Duke  midebrod,  274 ;  shoots 
the  murderer,  291 ;  leaves  Alsatia,  804 ; 
put  ashore  at  Greenwich,  816 ;  at  the 
barber's,  810;  at  Ned  Kilderkin's.  821 ; 
reoomised  by  Linklater,  828 ;  aoooste 
the  King  when  hunting,  828 :  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  886 ;  Joined  by  Maroaret 
Bamsay,  887 ;  visited  by  Jolm  Chilstie, 
842;  guesses  Marg^uret^s  sex,  848;  in- 
teiTogated  by  Herlot,  860;  disoovers 
loss  of  roval  warrant,  866 ;  condolence 
from  Sir  Mungo,  867 ;  is  surprised  by 
Moniplies,  875 ;  pardoned  by  the  King, 
400 ;  nis  marriage,  441 ;  recovers  the 
royal  warranty  444 

Obdzvabt,  in  17th  century,  188 

Paobs,  in  17th  century,  184,  464 
Penny  wedding,  488,  462 
Playhouses,  London,  149 
Pork,  Scotch  dlsUke  to,  820,  468 

Raioat,  David,  2;  his  Irrltableness, 
12 ;  invited  by  Herlot  to  dinner,  61 ; 
at  Heriot's,  70 ;  the  historical  person, 
448 

Ramsay,  Mainaret,  at  Heriot's,  71 ;  inter- 
view with  Dame  Ursula,  02 ;  confides 
her  love-secret  to  her,  96 ;  her  note  to 
Nigel,  171 ;  goes  to  Heriot's  house,  209 ; 
her  character,  214 ;  asks  Hermione  to 
help  her.  219 ;  brought  into  the  Tower, 
887 ;  tells  Nigel  her  dream,  848 ;  dis- 
covered by  Heriot,  867 ;  her  story,  860 ; 
a  pedigree  found  for  her,  486 ;  marriage, 
441 


Ramsay,  Sir  John,  468 

Ramsay,  William,  son  of  David,  449 

Raredrench,  the  apothecary,  16 

R^ent  Murray,  tomb  of,  128 

Register  of  Alsatia,  202,  467 

Ringwood,    Mr.,   407 ;    entertained    by 

Ifoni^es,  416 
Roberts,  Heriot's  cash-keeper,  74 ;  baffles 

Sir  Mungo,  76 

St.  Dunstaji's,  church  in  Fleet  Street, 
80 

St  James's  Park,  172 

St.  Roque's,  abbess  of,  212 

Scots,  disliked  by  BngUsh,  1 ;  proclama- 
tion against,  86,  461 ;  their  dislike  to 
pork,  820,  468 

Scrivener.    Ste  Skurliewhitter,  Andrew 

Shadwell,  Squire  <^  AlaoHat  xii ;  quoted, 
448;  his  SooMwvfs,  466 

Shops,  London,  time  of  James  I.,  2 

Simmons,  Widow,  7 

Sklmmington,  riding  the,  247,  467 

Skurliewnltteor,  Andrew,  scrivener,  68; 
at  Lord  Huntinglen's,  121 ;  soUloquises, 
406 ;  compelled  to  accept  the  redemp- 
tion-money, 407 ;  interview  with  Lord 
Dalgsmo,  410 ;  with  Colepepper,  412 

Bode^,  BngUsh,  time  of  James  L,  ix, 
187,  447,  466 

Solfloquy,  Author  on,  262 

Strand,  London.  64 

Street-flghting,  in  17th  century,  187,  465 

Stubbs,  mutilation  of,  800,  460 

Suddlechop,  Benjamin,  87, 242 

Suddlechop,  Dame  Ursula,  87 ;  called  in 
to  see  Margaret  Bamsay,  00;  advises 
with  Jin  Vin,  244 

Tbmplb  Bab.  time  of  James  L,  64 

Terry,  Daniei,  xxiv 

Thames,  time  of  James  I.,  101 ;  watermen 
of,  804,  878 

Tinemaa.    8e4  Douglas.  Barl  of 

Tower,  London,  886 ;  Traitor's  Gate,  886, 
460;  monorials  of  Ulustrlous  prisoners, 
887,460 

Trapbols,  Martha,  207.  869;  lectures 
NigeL  271 ;  Duke  Hildebrod's  proposal 
regarding  her,  278 ;  Interferes  mb.  her 
flither,  W8,  289 ;  lamentation  over  his 
death,  296,  802;  leaves  Alsatia,  804; 
set  ashore  at  Paul's  Wharf,  808 ;  taken 
charge  of  by  MonipUes,  812 ;  before  the 
King.  448 

Trapbols,  the  miser,  206;  his  house  in 
Alsatia,  266 ;  his  avarice,  260,  282,  288 ; 
steals  in  upon  Nigel,  288;  murder 
of,  291 ;  hiding-place  of  his  treasure, 
801 

Tunstall,  Frank,  5 

Turner,  Mrs.  Anne,  88,  07,  452 

Ubslbt,  Dame.  See  Suddlechop,  Dame 
Ursula 

Ventriloquism,  James  I.'s  use  of,  461 
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Vlnoont,  Jtnldii,  i ;  nUs  tiie  humdm, 
8;  toeosti  MonipliM,  10;  enooimter 
with  Oolepepper,  140;  Intervtow  irlth 
Dam«  UnolA,  M4 ;  fetohes  NigoL  fnm 
WhiteMaz*,  804;  pats  Nisei  aihoro  at 
GTe«nwic1i,  816;  telk  irlth  MonipliM, 
417 ;  with  the  reeoae  party,  480 ;  lab* 
sequent  histcny,  488 

Waixacb,  WOliam,  arehlteot  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  447 


Waterman,  Thamea,  804, 878 
Webeter,  Upon  WUAer^fi,  quoted,  461 
Whitefriara,  London,  ix,  188 ;  BuuOnaj 

at,  108:olian«tev8ia,448 
Whlteball,  time  of  Jamea  I.,  65,  461 
Wlneheeter,  Bishop  of,  897 
IHta,  time  of  Jamea  L,  154,  467 

'  Tour  snppUant  by  name,*  209 

ZuooBiBO,  Frederigo^  459 
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